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THE AMERICAN INDIAN 



Our Indian chief is in full regalia for war or festival. 
His proud feathered headdress and splendid robes 


make him a sight to be admired and envied, especially 
when he is mounted on a fine horse. 
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KEY TO PRONU2TCIATION 


a, as in mate 
a, as in senate 
&, as in hair 
a, as in hat 
ii, as in father 

a, a sound between ii and a, as in 
castle 

ch, as in chest 
e, as in eve 
e, as in relate 
6, as in bend 
e, as in reader 
g, as in go 
I, as in bite 
as in inn 
k, as in key 

K, the guttural sound of ch, as in 
the German achy or the Scotch loch 

n, as in not 

N, the French nasal sound, as in bon 
ng, the English nasal sound, ns in 
strong 

b, as in bone 

o, as in Christopher 
6, as in 16rd 

5, as in h5t 


oi, as in toil 
u6, as in soon 
as in book 
ou, as in shout 
s, as in so 
sh, as in ship 
th, as in thumb 
tb, as in thus 
u, as in cure 
u, as K accurate 
u, as in fur 
u, a^ m us 

ii, a sound formed by pronouncing € 
with the lips in the position for 
00 , as in the German iiber and the 
French 

zh, as in azure 

\ an indication that a vowel sound 
occurs, but that it is elided and 
cannot be identified, as in apple 
(ap'T) 

A heavy accent (') follows a syllabic 
receiving the principal stress, 
and a lighter accent (0 follows a 
syllable receiving a secondary 
stress. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 1 


THE WINNING OF THE CANADIAN WILDS 


Note: For basic information 
not found on this page, consult 
the general Index, Vol. 75. 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index. 


Interesting Facts Explained 
Was Canada discovered in 500 


A.D? 7-T 

The first while child in America, 
7" 1-2 

“Banks’’ of fish become a source 
of gold, 7-2 

Why white men came to the New 
World, 7-2 

The royal mountain, 7-3 

Founder of New France, 7-3-4 

What happened to Henry Hud- 
son ? 7“4 


Half hero, half scamp, 7 4 
Rediscovering the Mississippi, 7- 
4-S 

France loses an empire because 
three Indians were shot, 7 -5 
“Runners of the v\H)od.';,” 7 6 
Avenging a nia.ssacre, 7 6 
Transplanted wars, 7 7 
The Rockies discovered, 7 7 
The fruits of victory, 7 S 
Deporting the .Acadians, 7-8 
The Heights of Abraham, 7-8 


Things to \ 

Compare the reasons of v^arious 
nations for settling America. 

Related 

Natures engineers, 4-373 
An Indian game. 14-493 
The man who found Canada, 13- 
478 

The shot which lost Canada, 13- 
481 

A man the Indians loved, 13- 

483 


^^hink About 

Suppose the French had not made 
enemies of the Iroquois! 

M aterial 

Who discovered the Ohio? 13- 

485 

A “coureur de bois,” 13 487 
Why Americans do not speak 
French, 7-135 

While the French colonist trapt)e«J 
furs, the English built homes. 
7-6, 12 1 


Practical Applications 

What Canadian territory does colonists have over the English 

France still own? 7-8 in the v/ars? 7 7 

What advantages did the French 

Habits and Attitudes 

A fourteen-year-old heroine of The liardy “voyageurs,” 7-4 
early Canada, 7-5 The unhappy Acadians, sent 

The “coureurs de bois,” 7—6 away from their homes, 7-8 

LeisureAime A ctivities 

PROJECT NO. i: Make a bow PROJECT NO. 2: Read Coop- 
and arrow, 14-39, 49- er’s “The Last of the Mohicans.” 
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Canada has been called <‘Our Lady of the Snows.” 
For in spite of her fine factories and farms, vast 
atretchp<» are given over to eternal snow. The fasci- 
natic.a if I iiieir silence and beauty has captured many 
a miner or Rapper or explorer, who found that all 
toe rest of his Ufe he wanted to go back and at last 


could be happy nowhere else. Above is one such ice- 
bound spot— the Athabaska Glacier, part of the Colum- 
bia Icefields, a sea of ice which lies across the boundary 
between Banff and Glacier National Parks, not far 
from Lake Louise. Its melting waters go to join the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Arctic oceans. 


The WINNING of the CANADIAN WILDS 
how the French Explorers / hreaded a Vast Wilderness in Their 


Light Canoes, Only to 

0 ONE knows for how many centuries 
the Indians were roving the plains 
and forests of Southern Canada or 
the Eskimos fighting the biller storms of 
.the northern winters with no one to say 
them nay. But since they never wrote 
down what they did, and since none of the 
f>eoples who could wTite knew anything 
about them, we have to begin I he history of 
Canada when the country was discovered 
by explorers from the Old World. 

The first legend of discovery tells of how 
an adventurous sailor-monk from China 
found America about 500 a.d. But *^0 one 
knows where he may have touched on its 
western shores; and he saw so many dragons 
and other nightmare sights that the whole 
story sounds like the yarn of a boaster with 
a brilliant imagination. It was the white 
men who were to bring the New World into 
contact with the Old, and they were to come 
from Europe across the Atlantic. 


Let Their Empire Slip 

So it happens that the story of Canada, 
like he story of the United States, begins 
on tiK Atlantic coast. Indeed, for all the 
long period we are telling of in this chapter, 
the great names and the great events in the 
stories of the two countries are very often 
the same. 

First came the Norsemen, steering their 
bold dragon ships without chart or compass 
through the northern seas. They found 
Iceland and settled there. Then they set 
up a colony on Greenland. Then one of them, 
driven out of his course in a storm, saw 
mysterious land to the west, and Leif 
Ericsson set out to find it. In looo a.d. he 
sailed along the eastern coast of North 
America, passed a desolate shore he called 
Helluland, landed in what he called Mark- 
land, and spent some time in Vinland. Later 
there was even a Norse colony for a while in 
V inland, and the first native-born white 
American came into the world. 
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Tf only we could tell from the old tales over fifty fishing vessels, from Englafid, 


where Helluland was, and Markland, and 
Vinland! But of course these hardy 
sailors, whom we call vikings, did not know 
anything about Canada or New England; 
they did not even guess that what they had 
found was not another European island, but 
a new continent. So all we can do is to try 
to work out what places fit best their descrip- 
tions. Helluland seems to be Labrador or 
Newfoundland, Markland may be Nova 
Scotia, Vinland may have been either New 


France, Portugal, and other lands, on the 
‘‘Banks^’ of Newfoundland. 

But as for the British government, it 
seemed to take little interest in Cabot^s 
discovery, and when the interior of Canada 
came to be explored it was P'renchmen in- 
stead of Englishmen who did it. So from 
now on until 1763 this story is going to be 
the story of New France, the story of how 
French explorers and fur traders and mis- 
sionaries won an enormous empire from the 


Brunswick, \^ich is in Canada, statue of Champlain, Indians — only to lose it to the 
or New England, which is across the great explwcr, stands at British in the end. 


the border in the United States. 

But the Norsemen soon went 
home and forgot about Vinland, 
except as another tale of brave 
adventure. And long afterward, 
m 1492, America was discovered 
all over again — this time in the 
warm south — by Christopher 
Columbus. 

Five years after that most 
famous of all voyages, the first 
European since the Norsemen 
set foot in Canada. This was 
John Cabot, an Italian explorer 
in the service of England. 
Cabot landed on either Lab- 
rador or Newfoundland or j 

Nova Scotia, and the next / 

year (1498) he and his son f 
Sebastian explored the cast- I 
ern Canadian coast. When 
the Cabots returned they had 
many a tale to tell of their 
discoveries, but the news 
which seemed to interest Eu- 
ropeans most was the tale of 
huge quantities of fish in the 
waters off Newfoundland. . 
Within twenty years after I 
Cabot’s journey there were ‘ 


OrUlia, Ontario. 



It is hard to imagine anything 
more romantic than this early history of 
Canada. It is, if possible, even more 
thrilling than the story of the Spanish 
and the English to the south. The 
Spaniards went into the new country 
as proud conquerors, killing or en- 
slaving the natives that they might 
carry off a rich booty of gold. The 
English went into the wilderness in a 
f.teady march of settlements, thrusting 
the Indians before them that the)' might 
turn the forests into farms and cities, 
i But the French for the most part went 
as lonely adventurers, traders, or 
missionaries. The Indians of 
Canada and the great North- 
west had no gold which could be 
stolen from them, but they had 
other things the white men 
wanted — and could get only by- 
making friends with the red men. 
One thing the Indians had was 
knowledge of the enormous net- 
work of rivers which spreads out 
over all North America — the 
great systems of the St. Lawrence 
. and the Mississippi — and they 
not only guided the white ex- 
plorers but taught them how to 
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Pholu by tbo Natioiiul Miisouiii 

The Iroquois lived in more permanent settlements than 
most other Indians north of Mexico or the Southwest. 
They built villages like this, with ^*long houses'* where 

manage a canoc. And the Indians had furs, 
and would trade them for I he things the 
white men brought — glass baubles and steel 
knives and guns and rum. And they had 
human souis which the heroic i)riests were 
determined at whatever cost to save for the 
Catholic church. So the story of New France 
is full of vast distances 
and incredible adven- 
tures and lonely little 
missions or trading posts 
hundreds of miles from 
civilization. 

The first of the ex- 
plorers to come under the 
French Hag was Verrazano 
(vCr'ra-tsa'no), himself an 
Italian, who sailed along 
the eastern coast of North 
America southward from Nova 
Scotia in 1524. But even less 
came of his adventure than of 
the Cabots’. With him was 
Jacques Cartier (kar'lya'), a 
real Frenchman who later 
sailed for himself to see if he 
could find a way through or around America 
to Asia. lie it was who began the explora- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River, that mighty 
waterway which was to lead generations 
of Canadian adventurers westward and 
ever westward to the Great Lakes and the 
vast wilderness beyond, or to the rivers 
flowing into the even mightier Mississippi. 


many families lived together, and put a palisade around 
the whole for defense. They were the best-organized 
of all the Indians of Canada or the United States. 

In 1534 and again in 1535 Cartier sailed up 
the St. Lawrence, claiming the land for 
France. He went as far as Montreal — ‘Hhe 
royal mounlain” — w’hich he named, and he 
si)ent a terrible winter at wfliat w^as later to 
be Quebec. You may read of his adventures 
on other pages of these books. 

But nearly seventy 
years W'erc to pass by 
before the French 
gained a foothold in Can- 
ada, or even tried to gain 
one. Then came the great 
Samuel de Champlain 
(sham'plan'), who first 
learned from the Indians 
and taught to the white 
men the fact that the way 
to get about in the north- 
ern wilderness was to 
travel, like the Indians, 
by cahoe. 

With Indian guides, a 
few follow^ers, and canoes 
for the party, Champlain 
pushed up the St. Lawrence 
and the Ottawa and discovered two of the 
Great Lakes, Ontario and Huron. He pushed 
south into what was some day to be New 
York State, and discovered the lake that 
bears his name. In 1604 he helped found 
the first permanent settlement in Canada. 
This colony was settled for a terrible win- 
ter at St. Croix, now Dochet Island, but 
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The first sailing vessel on the Great Lakes was the 
“Grifion/’ which La ^lle built near Niagara Falls, 
when the boat he had come in was wrecked. Here 
are La Salle and Father Hennepin, a famous Jesuit 


missionary, on the **Griffon*s** deck as she sails through 
the Detroit River. They went as far as Green Bay, on 
Lake Michigan, and then La Salle sent the “Griffon” 
back, laden with furs. But on the way she was lost. 


soon it was removed to the more hospitable 
climate of Port Royal, now called Annapolis. 
In 1608 Champlain founded a settlement 
at Quebec which was the real beginning of 
Canada. So unceasingly did he labor all 
his life for the colony that he may well be 
called the first Canadian. Certainly he was 
the founder of New France, 

Hudson’s Last Tragic Voyage 

The next hero of discovery is an hmglish- 
man — Henry Hudson, discoverer of the 
river, the strait, and the bay which bear his 
name. In 1610 Hudson made his last tragic 
voyage in search of the Northwest Passage. 
He sailed through the stormy Hudson Strait 
into the vast, bl^k expanses of Hudson 
Bay, nothing doubting that he had rounded 
the continent at last. But after a bitter 
winter in that bitter climate, he and a few 
companions were set adrift by his own 
mutinous men, and no one knows what 
death of cold or hunger or drowning he may 
have met. 

But this voyage is an aside, and the main 
story of exploration takes place along the 
rivers. It is a story of hardy canoeists — 
'Voyageurs'^ (vwa'ya'zhflr'), or voyagers, 
we call them — who worked up the St. 


Lawrence and the Ottawa and thence down 
the Ohio and the Mississippi. 

Uj) the St. LawTence w'ent Pierre Ksprit 
Radisson ([)v6r ^^s'pre' ra'de'soN'), half 
hero and half scamp, who served first France, 
then England, then France again, and whose 
life story — w'ith its tale of imprisonment 
among the Indians, of hairbreadth escapes, 
of daring exploits —sounds like something 
out of James Fenimore Cooper. Radisson 
got as far west as Lake Michigan, and in 
1659 is supposed to have sighted the upper 
Mississippi. 

Bold Explorers of the Mississippi 

Up the St. Lawrence went the trader Joliet 
(jo'lyS') and Father Marquette, the mis- 
sionary priest, who are usually given credit 
for rediscovering (1673) the Mississippi 
River. Their route lay from the north; it 
had been discovered from the south by the 
Spaniard De Solo. Up the St. Lawrence 
went La Salle, who in spite of an appalling 
amount of bad luck finally managed (1682) 
to sail the Mississipppi clear to its mouth 
and claim all the land he called Louisiana 
for France. These men started out from 
Canada, but much of the land they dis- 
covered became a part of the United States. 
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Nearly all of^them have separate stories in There were several good reasons for this, 
these books. Above all, life in New France was veiy^ 

Thus in time New France came to swing dangerous and insecure — even more so, 
m an enormous arc from Quebec to New perhaps, than life in the English colonies to 
Orleans, with the unplumbed wilderness of the south. It was not only the danger and 
the west and ^ . hardshio of the 

north at its back. . .. ^ v . 

But we must by - 
no means think of 
all this country as 
having been made 
really French. 

Here and there on 
the (xreat Lakes 
or along the rivers 
was a mission set- 
tlement, where 
the Jesuit (jev/u- 
It) fathers or some 
other group of 
priests or monks 
were • • inn to 
bring Christianity 
to the Indians. 

Here and there 
was a trading 
post, where the 
Indians could ex- 
change their 
marvelous furs for 
beads or gun- 
j)owder. Here 
and there was a 
fort set up against 

.the English. But But there were 

there were not other strong 

m-inv rlf-'irintrsi Probably the most famous heroine of the Canadian frontier is 

many clearings M.rie-Madeleine de Vercheres (v«r'sh«r'), who defended the reasons for the 

about settlers’ log fort of Verchires against the Iroquois in 1692, when she was only sparseness of the 

fourteen years old. When the Indians attacked, “Made W was tT , , 

cabins, not many outside the fort, and she had a stiff race for her life before she ^ rench popula- 
farms, almost no slip inside the palisade and close tne gate, as she is doing Hon Most of the 
, here. There was nobody in the fort just then but Madelon, her t? ^ u 

towns. two brothers — aged ten and twelve — a servant, some women and Englishmen who 

Practirallv the children, an old man of eighty, and two soldiers who had to be rom#* trk Am^hnVa 

rraciicciiiy me blowing the place up in sheer terror. Madelon Amenca 

only settlements took charge at once and held the fort for eight days, making so came to get awav 
bold s show that the lodisns thought the plsce wss full of soldiefs. ' 

were near the Jj^pt the pc * of greatest danger for herself and her * religious 

eastern coast, at brave little brothers, and more than once she even went outside persecutions at 

Montreal and home* but th 

Quebec and a few other places. The heart French government would not let the perse- 
of the colony was at Quebec, which was the cuted Huguenots (hu'ge-n5t), or Protestants, 
center both of the government and of the come to Canada — and the Catholics had no 
fur trade. But even these settlements did reason for wanting to leave home. Besides, 

not grow very fast, and there simpily were not the French government kept interfering with 

enough colonists to spread out to the west, the colonists after they got here. 
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There were several good reasons for this. 
Above all, life in New France was veiy^ 
dangerous and insecure — even more so, 
perhaps, than life in the English colonies to 
the south. It was not only the danger and 

hardship of the 
wilderness and the 
long, cold winters. 
It was also the 
Indians. For in 
spite of the fact 
that on the whole 
the French got 
along with the In- 
dians much better 
than the English 
did, they had had 
the misfortune at 
the very first to 
make enemies of 
the powerful Iro- 
quois (Ir'6-kwoi'), 
whose stronghold 
was this region. 
It had happened 
because Cham- 
plain had made 
allies of the Iro- 
quois^s enemies. 
And of course the 
English settlers to 
the south made 
the most of this 
feud. 

But there were 
other strong 


French government would not let the perse- 
cuted Huguenots (hu'ge-n5t), or Protestants, 
come to Canada— and the Catholics had no 
reason for wanting to leave home. Besides, 
the French government kept interfering with 
the colonists after they got here. 
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Photo hy Detroit ChiMrco'c Muneum 

These **coureur8 de bois** are trading in the settle- 
ment founded in 1701 by Antoine de la Mothe, sieur. 
de Cadillac, where Detroit now stands. The fort at 

One special grievance was the matter of 
the fur trade. The government was in the 
habit of granting to some particular man or 
group of men a monopoly, or exclusive right, 
to the fur trade in a particular region. Now 
fur trading was much more profitable than 
farming in Canada, and naturally the people 
resented being refused permission to en- 
gage in it. A great many adventurous young 
men went ahead and traded in furs an>'way. 
It was no use to pass severe laws against 
them — fining them, even condemning them 
to labor at the galleys like the galley slaves 
of ancient Rome. It is very hard to enforce 
unpopular laws in a wilderness; so though 
fines were sometimes paid, it was not often 
that anything more serious happened to the 
culprits. 

Yet these lawless traders had to live like 
outlaws in the wilderness, and they came 
to be as hardy and forest-wise and adven- 
turous as the Indians. Men called them 
‘‘coureurs de bois’' (kdo'rftr' de bwa)— 


Detroit was one of the most important in the chain of 
forts along the Great Lakes and the Ohio — meant to 
protect New France against Indians and English. 

‘Tunners of the woods” — and they are as 
picturesque if not quite so heroic as the 
‘Voyageurs.” Sometimes they threw off 
civilization altogether, and lived with the 
Indians quite in the Indian way. Some- 
times they managed to remain French gentle-, 
men, at home alike in wigwam or palace. 
The king of them all was Daniel du Lhut 
(dii lilt), one time of the highborn bodyguard 
of the magnificent Louis XIV of France. 
Du Lhut was an explorer of the Great Lakes 
region as well as a trader in forbidden furs. 
His fearlessness and dignity so impressed 
the Indians that once he rescued a French 
prisoner by merely walking alone into the 
camp of the victors and berating them 
roundly for abusing a Frenchman I 
It was Daniel du Lhut whom the great 
Canadian governor Louis de Buade (de 
biiad), Count of Frontenac (froN't6-nak'), 
selected to avenge the terrible massacre of 
French settlers by Iroquois Indians at 
Lachine (1689). Frontenac was a strong 
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and ruthless^ man, and the barbarous re- 
venge taken on the Indians at this time was 
only an extreme example of his iron rule. 
Yet he was one of the best. of the French 
governors, and the only one whose name 
has passed into legend. Twice (1672-1682, 
1689-1698) he was sent out to live in his 
stone castle at Que- 
bec, to quarrel with 
the bishoj), terrify 
the Indians, and 
keej) a strong hand 
on colonial affairs 
in general. When 
he died (1698) his 
place could i>ot 

Already before y 

Count Frontenac’s 
death the great /Bjjjk 

struggle between 

Fra.icc .uid Eng- m V 

land for possession v. m v \ \ 

of North America m 

had begun to take m |M|M 

shape. Thel'higlish 

stirred up the Iro- 

quois against the 

French, and the . 

dian allies to deal 

out savage revenge, rhot. i.y juru.i shop 
, In 1690 the Phig- ^ ... ^ „ 

^ ^ 1C DiArrA r^aiilfiAr Ha VatA' 


and the Iroquois prospered; if it followed 
the St. Lawrence, the French and Algonquins 
throve. So the French and Indian wars 
were American wars, even though often 
started by events in Europe. 

The story of the first two-thirds of the 
eighteenth century in Canada, as in the 
English colonies, is 
- — - much concerned 

other hand had 

i working together, 

•^ 2^3 Z numbers won in the 

end. 

. , j . In 1711 the Eng- 


1- 1 ^ ” It is Pierre Gaultier de Varenne, sieur de la Verendrye, to 

lishman Sir William whom belongs the honor of having been the first white lisn again sei/.cd 

T>ViiT^rkQ Vinri to look upon Lake Winnipeg (i 733 )- He built Fort Vova Scotia and 

inipps nao sailta Ro^ge (1738) where the city of Winnipeg now stands. Here ana 

north to capture he is pictured as he must have looked on that expedition, by the treaty of 
Nova Scotia and to Utrecht (1713) 

make an unsuccessful attack on Quebec. France lost Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 


These clashes were bound to come about, 
because England and France were so often 
at war in Europe. 

How the British Won Canada 

In America, too, there were reasons for 
enmity. Albany and Montreal were rival 
centers of the fur trade, and both white men 
and Indians were eager to gel the lion^s 
share of the beautiful beaver furs in the 
region. If the trade from the Great Lake.s 
followed the Mohawk Valley, the English 


and the Hudson Ba\^ region to England. 
But meanwhile the exploration of the West 
went on. The Frenchman Cadillac founded 
Detroit oii Lake Michigan in 1701. In 1741 
tlie Frenchman La V6rendrye (la va'roN'- 
dre') pushed farther west. Ilis son Louis- 
joseph reached the Black Hills of South 
Dakota in 1743. French forts began to go 
up along the Great Lakes and in the dis- 
puted Ohio \’alley. 

If only new settlers had come — but they 
did not, for the reasons we have told. If 
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Photo hy Province of Quebec Tourist Asency 


Whirling its restless arms in every breeze, this wind- 
mill St De-auz-Coudres, in the I^ovince of Quebec, 
has been at work for over three hundred years. The 
first settlers built it. And as the village grew up 

only there had been more Count Frontenacs 
to rule at Quebec — but instead there came 
a succession of weak and greedy governors, 
who cheated shamelessly for their private 
gain. 

During the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, in which, as usual, England was 
ranged against France, four thousand auda- 
cious New Englanders captured the strong 
French fortress of Louisburg; but to their 
immense indignation at the close of the war 
(1748) it passed back to France. 

Things came to a climax in the Seven 
Years’ War (1756-1763), calle<l in America 
the French and Indian War. This struggle 
actually began in the Ohio Valley, 

A tragic incident in this final contest for 
the continent was the deporting, or .sending 
away, of six thousand people from Acadia 
(a-kfi'dl-a), or Nova Scotia. These poor 
people had been told by the English that 
they would be punished if they were false to 
the oaths they had been forced to take to the 
English king; and they were told by the 
French that they must fight for France. 
When the English discovered that the Aca- 
dians were still loyal to France, they forced 
about a third of the colonists to leave their 
homes (1755) sail off to various places, 


around it, the people who lived there relied on their 
old windinill to grind the flour for their bread. Today 
flour comes in neat little sacks, but the old windinill 
still stands, a landmark for all the countryside. 

some of them in other English colonies. 

Yet on the whole the war had been going 
pretty well for France during the first years 
Then came the turn. Tn 1758 the British 
again took Louisburg; and in 1759 their 
redcoats, under Wolfe, clamjjered up tJie 
steep trail one night to the Heights of Abra- 
ham before the city of Quebec. The aston- 
ished French joined battle in the morning, 
led by their gallant commander, Montcalm, 
but the struggle was soon over. Both Wolfe 
and Montcalm lay dead. And the British 
flag flew over the ('anadian capital. 

There it has ever since continued to wave. 
The war was practically over so far as Amer- 
ica was concerned; and when the treaty of 
peace was finally signed at Paris in 1763, 
half of North America changed hands. All 
New France, except two tiny island fishing sta- 
tions off Newfoundland, ceased to be French 
and became British. 

British it became, and British it was to 
remain, even when the other British colonies 
broke away. Yet the French settlers still 
stayed in Canada, and Canadians still cherish 
among their dearest treasures the story of 
that Mme of romance and color and adventure 
when the continent was still untraveled and 
Canada was New France. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 2 


CANADA GOMES INTO HER OWN 

Note : For basic in formation For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this pa^e, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, VoL 15. Index, 

Interesting Pacts Explained 

An English colony of Frenchmen, The ('anadian rebellions, 7-17 
7- TO- IT A disgusted governor writes an 

Pontiac’s conspiracy, 7-1 1 epoch-making report, 7—18 

The Quebec Act, 7 11-12 Two Canadas become one, 7 18 

When the Americans almost cap- Canada gets ministerial respon- 
tured Canada, 7-12 sibility, 7-18-19 

The Tories flee to Canada, 7-13 Reform in the maritime prov- 

What is the “United Empire inces, 7-19 

List”? 7-13-14 Settling a fur feud, 7-19 

The two Canadas, 7-14 Pacific explorations, 7-19 

invaded by Americans, 7 14-15 “Fifty-four forty or fight,’’ 7-19 

Canada struggles for responsible The coalition government, 7-20 

government, 7-15-16 Canada becomes a dominion, 7- 

The Clergy Reserves, 7-16-17 20 

Things to Think About 

Suppose the Canadians had joined How did our Civil War influence 
in our rebellion! Canadian unification? 

Related Material 

Canada’s forests, 9-245 Walking on snow, 14 522 

Niagara Falls, 1-78 Canada and the United States 

The story of wheat, 9 97 rc.^ch for the Pacific shore at 

He almost captured Quebec, 12- th- same time, 7-19, 231 

485 While Canada struggled for self- 

Don'i give up the ship, 12-499 government, America battled 

'The “Hanks,” 9-361 over states’ rights, 7—241 

Seeking the North Pole, 13-493 

Habits and Attitudes 

An American attempt at con- Hot heads almost cause a war be- 
quest, 7-1 1-12 tween friendly nations, 7-19 

A triumph for peace, 7-15 A hero for democracy, 7-18 

Leisure^ti me A ctizyities 

PROJECT NO. i: »ke a PROJECT NO. 2: Read Langs 

hockey stick, 14-33. “Story of Captain Cook.” 

Summary Statement 

The end of our owm Civil War struggle of her own, a united, 

found Canada emerging from a prosperous, democratic nation. 


Photo by Detroit Children’M Miuieuiu 


During the great Indian uprising under Chief Pontiac, 
the Indians often captured frontier forts by stratagem 
instead of by open attack. They tried it at Detroit 
in 1763. But the British had discovered the plot, and 
when the Indians 4)Oured into the town, supposedly 
bent on a friendly council but really carrying arms 
under their blankets, they found ranks of soldiers 
about them, armed and waiting. The great chief him- 


self went calmly to the council hall, though he saw 
that his plan had failed. There, as shown in our pic- 
ture, he offered the British commander. Major Glad- 
win, the wampum belt with which he had intended to 
give the fatal signal of attack. Some say Gladwin 
sternly rebuked him for his treachery, as he seems to 
be doing here. But at all events, he afterwards let 
Pontiac and his chiefs leave Detroik>4n peace. 


CANADA COMES into HER OWN 

How the Canadians Won the Right to Their Own Government 
and Built Up a Vast Free Country 


n HIS is going to be the story of how 
Canada found herself. It is going to 
be the story of the exciting century 
between 1763, when France turned Canada 
over to Great Britain, and 1867, when 
Canada became a united dominion within 
the British empire. 

There will be three main threads to the 
story, all closely woven together of course, 
but three threads just the same. The first 
of these threads concerns the relations be- 
tween Canadians and the government in 
England; the second concerns the relations 
between Canada and the United States; and 
the third concerns the relfitions of Canadians 


with each other. In all three parts of the 
story we shall see Canada moving toward 
freedom and union and genuine nationhood. 
And as a background for it all we must 
imagine the constant westward push of the 
people, and their fight with the wilderness, 
just as in the United States to the south. 

When our story opens in 1763, we find 
about 60,000 people, nearly all French, living 
in the eastern part of what is now the 
Dominion of Canada. Nova Scotia, as well 
as Newfoundland, had been ruled by the 
English since 1713, but in the other parts of 
the country French laws and customs, the 
French language, and the Catholic religion 
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On December 31, 1775, Quebec, the ancient fortress 
at the heart of Canada, barely escaped falling to the 
American rebels. Richard Montgomery, at the head 
of a Continental army, had taken Montreal, and Arnold 
had led a little force up through the forests of Maine 
to join him before Quebec. The Continentals climbed 


the Heights of Abraham and made a desperate assault 
on the fortress. But Montgomery was killed at the 
beginning of the fight— as shown in our picture— and 
without him the attackers could not quite succeed. 
The assault failed, and never again were Quebec, and 
all Canada, so near separation from Great Britain. 


made the colony very different from those 
that had been settled by the English. 

How the Early Canadians Lived 

There were only two important towns — 
Montreal and Quebec, with some 15,000 souls 
between them. The rest of the people lived 
mostly in tiny scattered settlements and 
farms. Enormous tracts of land were owned 
by ‘‘seigneurs^’ (se'nyur'), or lords, who lived 
in great manor houses with their tenant 
farmers about them. These tenant farmers 
and the other farmers wxre called “habi- 
tants” (a'bc'toNO; there were more of them 
than of any other class of white people in 
Canada. Then of course there were great 
numbers of Indians, and the hundreds of 
“coureurs de bois” (kob' rhr'de bwa) — white 
men who roamed the woods, trading with 
the Indians and living much the same sort 
of lives. 

The French Canadians did not greatly 
mind being turned over to England. It was 


clear from the first that the British govern- 
ment meant to be generous to them. They 
were tired of war. All they asked was to be 
let alone. 

It V as the Indians of the West who made 
the only trouble for the new government. 
Many of the Algonquin (al-gon'kin) tribes, 
under the leadership of Chief Pontiac, rose 
in arms in behalf of their French allies, and 
it was two and a half years before quiet could 
be restored (1765) around the Great Lakes 
and in the Ohio country. Many are the 
tales told, in both Canadian and American 
history, of this great Indian war. 

What Was the “Quebec Act”? 

For a time England ruled her new realm 
under a document called the Proclamation of 
1763, but in 1774 was passed the Quebec 
Act, which seemed as wise and generous to 
some as it seemed unjust and abominable 
to others. The French Canadians, or “new 
subjects,” liked it because it promised that 
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the people of Canada should continue to 
live under French civil law, which was some- 
what different from English, and because it 
protected the Roman Catholic church, per- 
mitting it to collect tithes from the people. 
But the ‘‘old subjects,” or English settlers, 
disapproved — for the same reasons! Nor 
did they like the kind of government it 
set up in Canada, for this did not include 
an assembly elected by the people. The 
French Canadians had never had this when 
France ruled them, and did not ask for it 
now. 

More English-speaking people were be- 
ginning to come to Canada. Tliey came 
from New England and Pennsylvania, from 
Scotland and Ireland. Prince Edward Is- 
land was given to English soldiers and 
officers, and in 1769 became a separate 
province. The French had practically 
stopped coming to Canada, 'Fhe ties wdth 
France were getting very weak indeed. 

Britain’s Loyal French Subjects 


remained neutral, even after France iiad 
joined the war against England. 

On the contrary the men of Canada stood 
stoutly to their guns when the Continental 
Congress sent armies to invade ('anada and 
force it into the war. An American army 
came north in 1775. Sir (iuy Carlcton, the 
Canadian governor, had only about a thou- 
sand trained soldiers at his command. If the 
French “habitants” had rallied to the aid of 
the Americans, as the invaders hoped, it is 
quite possible that (^anada and the United 
States might now be a single nation. But 
the habitants obstinately refused to have 
anything to do with the fighting. 

How Canada Was Saved for Britain 

As it was, the Americans took Montreal, 
but Sir Ciuy ('arleton escaped in disguise 
and raised 1,500 volunteers to defend Quebec, 
'rhe next May (1776) reinforcements came 
from England and routed the invaders. They 
never returned, and Canada was sjtved for 
the British empire. 


How weak they were, and how strong 
were the new ties with Pmgland, was soon 
made clear. For when the American Revo 
lution broke out in 1775 it was impossible 
for the rebels to bring many (Canadians to 
their side. The great majority of the French 
were well enough satisfied as they were and 

In out-of-the-way places 
such as the island of Or- 
leans, in Quebec, where 
this picture was taken, 
we may still catch a ^ 
glimpse of the life of ^ A 

those hardy pioneers 
who hewed their / 

farms out of ; 

the Canadian 
wilderness. 
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liy Aiiipnuiin MuHeuui of N.tturul Iliiitory 

Here is a typical scene in the vast timberlands which You will notice the snowy log cabin and the horses 
are c'lU Canada’s most valuable possessions. hitched to sledges— **portage teams” to carry supplies. 


We sometimes forget that there were not 
thirteen, but fourteen, English colonies on 
the coast of North America before the Revo- 
lution. The fourteenth was Nova Scotia; 
and even though a great many of its peo])lc 
Came from New England, it did not join the 
other colonies in the Revolution, but like 
Canada remained British. 

When the Loyalists Fled to Canada 

Vet even so, the American Revolution had 
important results for these colonies. And 
'perhaps the most important of them was the 
coming of the Loyalists. These people — 
American ‘ ‘Tories’’ who had remained loyal 
to England during the Revolution — began 
to swarm over the border long before the 
war was over. To the rebellious colonists 
they seemed like spies and traitors, and 
their lives had been made miserable *f or them 
at home. Often all their property had been 
confiscated by the state. But poor u' they 
sometimes were, they were many of them 
from the most gently-born, cultivated, and 
intelligent classes. 

After the peace (1783) they came in a 
mighty flood. Perhaps forty or fifty thou- 
sand of them had crossed the border b>’ 
1786. They poured into Nova Scotia, they 


lounded the province of New Brunswick, 
they toiled westward into the pathless forests 
of Upper Canada, the region now called 
Ontario. Most of them were not people who 
would hav^e cliosen to become pioneers if 
they could have stayed in their pleasant, 
civilized homes, and this made their hard- 
ships all the more bitter. Yet they cleared 
the wilderness, raised their crops despite 
obsLiiiite stumps and weather and Indians, 
and li I'd their loneh’ lives in rude log cabins 
without even roads to connect them with 
the outside \vorld. Their brains and their 
courage and their stout pioneering meant so 
much to Canada that the results of their 
coming may still ])e seen. 

Wnat Is the “United Empire List”? 

The government did what it could to 
heij> them. It had not been able to protect 
them at himie in the United States, for the 
simple reason that the new x\merican gov- 
ernment, which made the treaty of peace, 
did not yet have power to force the separate 
states to treat the Loyalists fairly. But 
when they got to Canada, the British gov- 
ernment gave them food and supplies and 
land, spending some fifteen or twenty million 
dollars in assisting them. In 1789 their 
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names were recorded on a roll of honor called 
the United Empire List. 

Now the coming of so many people of 
English race, both Loyalists and others, 
made the Quebec Act rather out of date, for 
naturally the English did not ^ 

like living under the French . ' 

law, or being governed 
without having a 
chance to elect 
representatives to 
speak for them. 

So it was decided 
to split Canada 
into two prov- 
inces, one mostly 
French and the 
other mostly Eng- 
lish, and to let 
each have an 
elected assembly. The 
French province, Lower 
Canada, was the eastern dis- 


already in the province. He built ro^ds, 
opened land to settlers, and In general did 
much to develop the country. 

Of course we must not forget that Upper 
and Lower Canada at that time did not in- 
clude by any means all of what 
Canada. Besides 
Newfoundland, which 
is still separate, there 
were in British 
America the pro v- 
inces of Nova 
, Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward 
- Island. Since 
these all lay close 
to the sea, we call 
them the mari- 
time (mar'1-llm) 
j)rovinces. In the years 
I)etw(‘en the new consti- 
tution and the War of 1812 


trict now called Quebec; the 
English province. Upper Cana- 
da, was the Ontario countr\', 
then still mostly forest. 

The new constitution passed 
the British parliament in 1791, 


Photo by Canadian National Itys. 

This picture was taken at St. Al- 
phonse, Quebec, not so very long 
ago. It shows one of the old- 
fashioned outdoor ovens first built 
by the French settlers and still in 
use among many French Canadians. 


these maritime provinces, too, 
had each its own problems and 
trium])hs. Nova Scotia estab- 
lished a university at Windsor. 
In New' Brunswick a struggle 
arose between the elected as- 


and the first legislatures met the next year. 
The one met at historic Quebec, in the 
great stone Bishop’s Palace that went back 
to the days of Frontenac; the other in a 
little wooden building in the frontier town 
of Newark, a few miles from Niagara I'alls 
and just across the rushing river from the 
new American republic. These meeting 
places were like symbols of the problems 
the two provinces were to wrestle with — 
Lower Canada with its mixture of English 
and French, Upper Canada with the wilder- 
ness and its relations with Americans across 


sembly and the appointed council. h"or 
some years the council had agreed to the 
payment of salaries to assembly memixTs. 
When it suddenly vetoed them, the assembly 
would vote no taxes for three years — when 
salaries were hnally allowed (17^9). During 
this time settlers from Scotland were pour- 
ing into (. ape Breton, which is now a part 
of Nova Scotia, and into Prince Edward 
Island. Between 1773 and 1828 some 25,000 
came to Cape Breton alone. 

The Struggle for Self-government 


the border. 


As that quarrel over taxes in New Bruns- 


The First Governor of Upper Canada 

The first governor, or rather lieutenant 
governor, of Upper Canada was Colonel 
John Graves Simeoe. He decided that 
Newark was too near the border and chose 
York, later Toronto, as his capital. He for- 
warded an act to forbid the bringing in of 
slaves and to free the children of any slaves 


wick would make us guess, Canadians were 
not yet by any means satisfied with their 
constitution. Indeed, the long struggle for 
self-government had already begun. In 
some ways it was like the struggle which had 
led to the Revolutionary War in the more 
southern colonies; only the Canadians man- 
aged in the end to win most of what they 
wanted without very much fighting. 
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Rerhaps one reason for this was that they 
were just at tliis point called upon to fight 
for England instead of against hej. The 
War of 1812, partly caused by the desire of 
American pioneers to annex Canada, was 
fought out largely on Canadian soil, and 
the Canadian militia fought willingly along- 
side the British regulars. American armies 
invaded Canada for three years in succession. 
In the West they wx*re pushed back far be- 
yond the border, and Michigan territory fell 
for a time into British hands. In the East 
the fortunes of war varied, but in the end 
Canada was cleared of invaders. On the 
lakes, too, both sides had their victories, 
though there the balance seemed to sw^ay 
in favor of the Americans. On the whole the 
Canadians had reason to feel that the victory 
was theirs. Yet it was a sorry business at 


States. And though of course it took time 
for the bitterness of the war to be forgotten, 
at least the two countries determined not 
to go the way of Europe and frown at each 
other across a border bristling with guns. In 
1818, on the contrary, it was agreed, by 
w^hat is called the Rush-Bagot (baj'ut) Con- 
vention, not to maintain armed fleets on the 
Great Lakes; and ever since, three thousand 
miles of unguarded border have stood as a 
great triumph of peace. 

When Canada Fought for Democracy 

Canadians came out of the war with a 
newT consciousness of themselves as Cana- 
dians. But that did not settle their quarrels 
with their government, and they at once 
plunged into a period of unrest and excite- 
ment which at last broke out in civil war. 


l)esl, this lighting l)etween two „ 4^,3^ Canadian Indians are de- g^eat i)rohlcm was what is 
kindred and naturally friendly scendants of the warriors who called ^‘responsible govern- 

[)e()ples^ The people of the Po“ntiac w* in® other Ind^ian wMs! ment”: should the govern- 

United States had never been certainly changed their ments of the various provinces 

, , , , ,1 ^ ways. For the Union Jack seems , i i i i i- 

ai)le to put much heart into it, to be the chief decoration of their be responsible to the assemblies 

tepee I 


and the only reason the Cana- 
dians could do so was that they 
were defending their ow'ii land 
from attack. 

When the Treaty oi Ghent 
finally ended the ^ 
war (Christmas 
Day, 1814) Canada 
held a good deal of 
United States ter- 
ritory, but it was 
all returned and the 
boundaries left as 
they had been be- 
fore. That was the 
end of any serious 
talk of the annexa- 
tion of Canada to 
the United 



representing the peojde or only 
to the British government? And if to the 
])eople, to how' many and which ones of 
them? In other w’ords, the Canadians were 
trying to win through to democracy. 

The problem took on different shapes in 
the different provinces. To be sure, in the 
meantime the Canadians were working to- 
ward union as well — that is, they were grad- 
ually V elding themselves into a single united 
and democratic nation. But in order to tell 
the story we shall have to say 
something about the various 
])rovinces separately. 

In Low^er Canada, of course, 
matters were complicated 
by the difficulties which 
wxne bound to arise be- 
tween the Trench and the 
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Photo bv r’aijftdian Pacihr Ry 

This is a log jam in the Kew Brunswick River. Lum- 
bering is one of the chief sources of wealth in Canada, 
where enormous forests still stretch away to the north 

English. The English had managed to gel 
the government pretty much into their own 
hands, but the French controlled the as- 
sembly, and jealousy made it hard for tHe 
two races to work together. 

When Lower Canada Rebelled 

When the trouble .started in Lower Can- 
ada, the chief leader was Louis Joset^h Paj)i- 
neau (pa'pe'nO')* French Canadian, who 
was a brilliant orator and lost no chance 
to advance the cause of his people. For 
instance, under his leadership the assembly 
refused to pass a law j)roviding permanently 
for salaries of public officials. The assembly 
in Lower Canada, as in the other j^rovinccs, 
was elected, but the governor and the upper 
house, or council, were api)ointed by the 
British government. I'he most powerful 
weapon the assembly had for making the 
government do what it wanted was the powder 
of voting money. So they had no intention 
of granting all those salaries so far ahead. 
The struggle waxed hotter and hotter; both 
sides lost their tempers; England refused to 


and west or even survive in the older provinces. 
Canada has more than a million square miles of for- 
est, most of which is owned by the government. 

change the system of government, h’inally 
the assembly refused to vote any monev at 
all. 

In 1837 Lord John Russell, in England, 
directed the Canadian government to take 
about $700,000 from the public moneys and 
pay the back salaries. This was overriding 
the assembly, and it drove the more extreme 
French Canadian leaders to desperation. 
Under the leadershi]) t)f Paj)ineau and others, 
some of the French people now took up arms 
in a rebellion against England. 

The Trouble in the Church 

But Upper Canada too was concerned in 
this rebellion of 1837, and .so we had better 
see what had been happening there. Upper 
Canada had its own religious difficulties, to 
be compared with the split between French 
Catholics and English Protestants in Lower 
Canada. These difficulties liad to do mostly 
with the Clergy Reserves, which were tracts 
of land set aside for the support of a Prot- 
estant clergy; the trouble was that about all 
the help was going to the Church of England, 
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whu:h was favored by the government, 
and Upper Canada contained many other 
sects, especially Methodists. This matter was 
not finally settled until 1854, when it was de- 
cided to give the money from the lands to 
the towns and counties to use as they saw 
fit, but not for religious jnirjioses. 

“Government by Family Compact” 

But the main question in the Ontario 
country, as in Low^er Canada, was the (|ues- 
tion of who was to run the government. 
Here a small group of aristocratic “Tories,” 
some of them descended from Loyalists from 
the United States, got control of the council. 
The peoj)le called it “government 1 )\' Tamily 
Conjjmct.” And an increasing number of 
citizens did not like it at all. 

In 1817 a young Scot named Roliert Gour- 
lay asked some pointed questions aljout this 
Family C'ompact, and was tried as a .sedi- 
tioii‘^ ‘ for his pains. Tie was imjiris- 
oiied for months until his health was ruined, 
and was then sent into exile, 'fhis affair 
made jieople so indignant that the reform 
movement began to grow by leajis and 
bounds. 

By 1828 the assembly had a reform 
majority, bent on making the government 
responsible to the people as a w^hole instead 
of just to the Family Compact group. The 
leader was William Lyon Mackenzie, but he 
grew more and more extreme in his views^ — 


even talking easily of independence — and 
many of his follow^ers broke away from him 
because though they hated the Family Com- 
pact they did not wish to leave the British 
empire. 

But there were some men as radical as 
Mackenzie himself. So when the Family 
Compact w'as given a majority in the elec- 
tions of 1837, many w'ere ready to follow him 
into open rebellion. Thus at the same time 
that Papineau was leading a rebellion in 
the East, Mackenzie put himself at the 
head of a few hundred rebels who assembled 
outside Toronto hut were dis[>ersed. 

The End of Canadian Rebellion 

But neither in the East nor in the West 
did this turn out to be a real w'ar. Al- 
though Sir Francis Bond Head, governor of 
Upper Canada, w^as foolish enough to let all 
the troops go off to Lower Canada, Macken- 
zie proved a weak le<ader and the rebellion 
was crushed by the loyal militia alone. In 
Low'er Canada, the fighting was more seri- 
ous, but the troops w'ere soon victorious. 
The Briti.sh government suspended the con- 
stitution of 1 70 1 and put Low'er Canada un- 
der the old absolute rule. And it sent over 
to Quebec a new' governor-general, Lord 
Durham fdur'am), to straighten things out. 


The Indians of British Columbia, along 
with those of Alaska and the Yukon, are 
among the most interesting and artistic 
of American Indians. In this modem 
Tsimshian village on the Bulkley River, 
British Columbia, we can see the carved 
ancestral totem poles, looking very odd in 
front of the houses, which have clearly 
been copied after those of the white men. 

I’luito \ty ( 'iiiiMiliiin Niiluiiial U>9 
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Photo Copyruihl by Milwuukoe ]*ublic Mubouiii 

Here are Captain Cook’s brave little vessels, the 
“Resolution** and the “Discovery,** anchored (1778) 
in Nootka Sound, which is an inlet on the western 
shore of Vancouver Island. Cook named this sound, 

Ivord Durham banished the rebel leaders 
without going through the regular forms of 
law^ — which would doubtless have con- 
demned them to death. For this he got 
nothing but abuse. Some said it was un- 
fair not to try them; others said banishment 
was not enough punishment. The British 
government did not support Durham; and 
after only live months, he went back to 
England in disgust. But when he got there 
he made a masterly rei)ort on the condition 
of the provinces and suggested many changes 
and reforms w^hich were later carried out— 
to the great good of Canada, and the rest 
of the British empire. 

Meanwhile Mackenzie and some other 
discontented Canadians had fled to the United 
States, where they were very busy stirring 
up more trouble and making unsuccessful 
raids across the border, until the United 
States government Anally arrested Macken- 
zie for using American soil to act against 
the friendly nation of Canada. But Sir 
John Colborne, who had succeeded Lord 
Durham, had to put down another, little 
rebellion, at the end of 1838, before things 
grew really quiet. This time the govern- 
ment was less merciful and several leaders 
were put to death. 

Now one of the things which Lord Durham 
had suggested might help the situation in 
Canada was the reuniting of Upper and 
Lower Canada. This idea did not please 
Lower Canada, because it was largely French 


and many other points along the northwest coast of 
North America, on that memorable trip. He had come 
across the Pacific, and had explored the American 
coast from Oregon north to Bering Strait and beyond. 

and saw that its ideas would be swallowed 
up among all these English. But there was 
now^ no assembly to comjdain, and in 1841 
the two Canadas again became one. Of 
course this did not affect Nova Scotia or 
any of the other maritime provinces, wdiich 
still remained se[)arate. And the act did 
not make the “executive” government re- 
sponsible to the legislature, though Durham 
had recommended this. 

How Lord Elgin Governed Canada 

It took six years more to convince the 
British government that the Canadians 
could be allowed to govern themselves with- 
out breaking up the empire — that in fact 
this w^ould make the empire even more se- 
cure. The struggle was bitter, though there 
were no more rebellions. Finally the British 
decided to give the Canadians what they 
wanted: “responsible government.” This 
meant that though the governor still of- 
ficially ruled the country, he really took the 
advice of Canadian ministers, who could be 
turned out of office by vote of the assembly. 
Henceforth the Canadian government would 
be quite similar to that of England, with the 
governor-general taking the place of the king. 

The new system was introduced while 
Lord Elgin was governor*general (1847- 
1854). Elgin accustomed the Canadians to 
its working, and showed that he would govern 
thro-igh any ministers, whatever their party 
might be, who could get the assembly to 
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support them.^ Since his time no one has 
thought of changing the system. Elgin is 
remembered as one of Canada’s greatest 
governors; but once he had done his work, 
the office of governor liegan to become less 
important. After 1854 the Canadian prime 
minister, not the governor sent from Eng- 
land, became the real head of the state. 

A Hero for Democracy 

The story of these years in the maritime 
provinces is so like the stories of Upper and 
Lower Canada that we must noi. take time 
to tell much of it. The hero of the struggle 
for democracy in Nova Scotia was Joseph 
Howe of Halifax, who never dreamed of re- 
belling but fought hard for reform during 
many years. Finally under his skillful and 
wise leadership Nova Scotia won full de- 
mocracy without bloodshed. 

New Brunswick had begun the fight early, 
as w^' I seen. Her reform hero was 
Lemuel Allan Wilmot. Tn i<S.^7 the as- 
sembly won full control of money matters, 
fn 1842 the old dispute with the United 
States about the boundary between New 
Brunswick and Maine was settled. The 
people of New Brunswick arc still inclined 
to think that the American government 
drove a sharp bargain in this matter, and 
that some of the land given to Maine should 
by rights have been theirs, but there is 
reason to believe that the reverse is the fact. 

Settling the Land Question 

Prince Edward Island had fallen into the 
hands of great landowners, whose rights 
came from the English soldiers to whom the 
Island had been giv^en in 1767. This caused 
endless trouble, until finally, after the prov- 
ince became part of the Dominion of Canada, 
the government bought out the rights of the 
great landlords and parceled out the land to 
those who were tilling it. But this reform 
was not carried out until 1875. 

All this time — while in each of the old 
provinces the people were winning self-gov- 
ernment in their own way — very important 
things had been going on to the westward. 
To begin with, and always, there was the 
fur trade. Two great companies were rivals 
for this trade — the Hudson’s Bay Company, 


an English company dating back to 1670, 
far into the French period, and the North- 
west Company, founded by Canadians in 
Montreal and centered on the St. Lawrence 
River. Both comi)anies were pushing west, 
but the men of Hudson’s Bay had an ad- 
vantage, since their seagoing vessels could 
sail to the heart of the fur country, while 
their competitors had a long and expensive 
haul by canoe. Both sets of traders disliked 
the idea of settlers -who would turn the fur- 
Ijearing forests into farms. But British 
settlers were pouring in, and already reaching 
the prairies. The Northwest Company found 
competition increasingly hard, and in 1821 
agreed to unite with their rivals. 

Explorers of the Pacific Region 

Explorers had long ago touched the shores 
of the Pacific. In 1778-1779 the famous 
Captain ('ook, hero of so much exploration 
in the Pacific, explored the country along 
Puget Sound. In 1789 Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie paddled his canoe down the immense 
length of the river named after him to the 
Arctic Ocean; and four years later he found 
his way across the Rocky Mountains and 
reached the Pacific — the first white man to 
do so overland across the main land mass 
of North America. In the same year (Cap- 
tain George Vancouver exi)lored the Pacific 
coast of Canada from tlie sea, giving his 
name o Vancouver Island. 

d'he settlement of the Pacific region had 
begun as early as 1788, but there were not 
many people there for more than half a 
century. Then a long-standing boundary 
dispute with the United Slates llared up into 
dangerous excitement. In 1844 hot-heads 
south '^f the border were shouting ^‘fifty-four 
forty or fight” — meaning that they meant to 
have the whole of the disputed “Oregon 
country,” which lay west of the Rockies 
between 4 and 54° 40' N. Lat. In the 
end the matter was settled by compromise 
(i84t)). The boundary was run along the 
forty-ninth i)arallel to the sea, with \"an- 
couver Island to go to the British. Later 
gold was discovered, and settlers flowed in. 
In 1858 a new colony, British Columbia, 
was organized; and in 18O6 Vancouver 
Island, a separate colony, was united with it. 
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Fhoto by Canadian National Hys. 


Prince Edward Island is the smallest and at the same 
time the most densely populated of the Canadian 
provinces. It does more fishing in proportion to the 


number of its people than does any other province, 
even among the maritime group. Our picture shows 
the fishing station at the village of Souris. 


NTow a great change was in the air in the 
east. It had often been suggested that all 
the British colonies in North America should 
come together and form one country; and 
at last this was actually to happen. Many 
reasons helped to bring it about. One was 
the fact that the Union of 1841 in Canada 
had not worked well; the French and Eng- 
lish still quarreled over local matters, and 
Upper Canada complained that although 
it had many more j^^oplc than Lower Can- 
ada, it had only the same number of members 
in parliament. Men suggested that it would 
be well to let each [)art of the province have 
a separate government for local affairs, 
while the central government should look 
after matters of general interest. Another 
reason was the great Civil War in the United 
States (1861-1865); there was grave danger 
that it would lead to trouble between Great 
Britain and the Northern States, and in 
that case a united Canada w'ould be stronger 
than a grouj^ of scattered colonies. Besides, 
there was abroad in Canada a new feeling of 
pride in the growth and progress of the 
country, a feeling that British North America 
had a great future if only it could be united. 

In 1864 the maritime provinces held a 
conference at Charlottetown to talk about 
a union among themselves; but representa- 
tives came from Canada to suggest that the 
union should be one of the whole of British 
America. This was the result of a new 
“coalition” government in Canada, in which 


two bitter political enemies, John A. Mac- 
donald of the Conservatives and George 
Brown of the Liberals, had joined for the 
purpose of uniting all the provinces. The 
conference met again at Quebec the same 
year, and drew^ u]) resolutions which became 
the basis of the British North America Act, 
passed by the British parliament in 1867. 
This act set up the united Dominion of 
Canada. 

July I, the day on w^hich the new consti- 
tution went into effect in 1867, has ever 
since been celebrated in Canada as Dominion 
Day, a national holiday. For this union w^is 
the birth of a new, free nation within the 
British empire. Under the new scheme of 
government the country has ever since made 
steady progress. Each province has its 
own lieutenant-governor and legislatiuv?, 
which deals wnth local affairs, such as edu- 
cation; while at the Dominion capital, Ot- 
tawa, is the governor-general, still sent from 
England, and a parliament, consisting of a 
House of Commons and a Senate, which 
manages matters affecting the whole coun- 
try, such as tariffs, the post office, and 
national defense. In the course of a few 
years, we shall sec, the whole of Briti.sh 
North America, except Newfoundland, come 
under this Dominion government. The 
middle period of Canada’s history — the time 
of finding herself — closes on the first Do- 
minion Day, and the modern period — the 
period of vigorous national life — begins. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 3 


ONE NATION MADE OF MANY PEOPI.ES 


Note: For basic information For statisti( al and current facts, 

not found on this pa^c, tonsult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. Index, 

! nt ^resting I^'acts Explained 


Canaria’s loyalty, 7 22-28 
Why Newfounfiland was afraid 
to enter the union, 7 2;^ 
Secession rears its head, *7 2 
Canada buys out the Hudson 
Bay Company’s holtlings, 7- 

28-24 

Kiel’s Rebellion, 7—24 
T'hey always gel their man, 7 24 
^'r dng to hasten the <levelop- 
ment of a ('ountry, 7 24-25 
Building the Cana^^iian Pacitic 
Railroad, 7-25-2O 
Riel’s secx)nd rebellion and his 


death, 7 26 

The Liberals in power, 7-26-27 
What is meant by “Imperial 
Preference,” 7 27 
Why the Canadian- American rec- 
iprocity agreement was never 
rciiewed, 7-27-28 
Steps toward peace between 
America and Canada, 7-28 
Canaria gains confidence in her- 
self, 7-28 

Canada takes her place al Eng- 
land’s side, 7 28 


F kings to Fhink About 

C^ould Canada have stayed out How has the Joint Boundary 
of World War 1 if she had Commission helped promote 

wanted to do so? peace? 

Related Material 


("anadian literature, 13-280-00 
“Shinny” on ice, 14-523 
d'he Canadian oil industry, 9- 
44 Q 

Panning for gold, 9 392 
Game fish swim ujistream, 3-246 
Where we get newsprint, 9 273 
Iron in fruit, 9-162 

Habits and 

The world's most famous' police 
force, 7 24 

Two steps toward preset ing 
peace, 7-28 


Other dominions that stood with 
Britain in World War I, 5- 
386, 401, 541, 560 

While Canada tried the “National 
Policy,’' the United States had 
its highest protective tariffs, 
7^285 

Attitudes 

Answering the call of a mother 
nation, 7-22, 28 

A small j>eople with mighty 
courage, 7 28 


Summary 

Since the first Dominion Day, 
Canadian history has closely 
paralleUd American history after 
fh^ Civil War. National growth 


Statement 

has followed the railroad and the 
opening up of the West. Pros- 
perity and freedom have been 
Canada’s lot. 
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Between the Great Lakes region and the Rocky Moun- It was not filled with pioneers until the land both east 

tains there stretches, in both Canada and the United and west of it had been settled. But now the har- 

States, a vast rolling prairie suitable for growing wheat. Testers toil over it, as this picture shows. 



rhutos by Canadian National Film Board 

From your seat in the plane you see Winnipeg, with 
the business section of that great center spread out 
before you. In the distance the prairies of Manitoba 
reach to a far horizon — the source of much of the 


wealth that has made Winnipeg a center of trade and 
culture. But factories too have come here to use 
power manufactured by the municipal hydroelectric plant 
and cheaper than power in any other city in America. 
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ONE NATION MADE 0/ MANY PEOPLES 

How Canada Pressed Forward between the Two World Wars 
to Take Her Place in the Modern World 


story of the third period of Can- 
rl'll ada’s history, from the first Domin- 


the matter of joining the federation, and they 
were sure, besides, that the terms of the 
ion Day in 1867 to the end of World union were unfair to Nova Scotia. Joseph 
War I, tells of the ups and downs and the Ilowe, leader of the fight for responsible 
outs and ins by which she has forged ahead government in Nova Scotia, took their com- 
to take her place among the vigorous young plaints, without success, to the imperial 
nations of the world. It tells of the opening government at London. But soon the people 
of the great West and North, of the fortunes of Nova Scotia began to change their minds, 
of politics, industry, and trade, of the chang- partly because the Dominion government 
ing relations with the motherland which led by Sir John Macdonald was ready to 
left Canada an independent state and member give better terms. Howe advised them to 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, accept, and. the province became a loyal mem- 
Tn the united Canada which Ever since before the first Dominion her of the confederation, 
was born in the British North Da^ the capital of CaMda has been Meanwhile great events w^ere 

America Act of 1867 there were Gothic building below is the House brewing in the West. I he new 
at fust 6niy four provinces- thS Dominion government was 

Ontario, once called Upper Ottawa River. The original gov- eager to take over the enor- 
Canada, Quebec, which had i9i6X?thrrh«ve“bSen mous unpopulated frontier 

been Lower (^anada, and two rebuilt much as they were before, country between Ontario and 


of the maritime provinces. Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. Prince Kdward 
Island, the third of the old maritime 
provinces, did not come in till 187 
and when the people of Newfoundland 
were given a chance to vote on the 
question, they decided not to enter the 
union — because they were afraid it 
would mean more taxes. 

It even looked for a while as though 
Nova Scotia were going to secede. Her 
people were angry that they had not 
been given a chance to vote directly on 


British Columbia and northward to Hud- 
son Bay and the Arctic Ocean, so that all 
British North America might be of a 
piece. It took a good deal of negotiation 
to do this, because this vast country, 
called ‘‘Rupert^s Land,” was controlled 
hy tire Hudson’s Bay Company. And th^ 
Connany, though no longer hostile to 
settlement and willing enough to get rid 
the responsibility for governing this 
territory where the Indians and half- 
breeds were beginning to make trouble, 
had to be paid for its rights. 
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In 1869 the government bought out the 
fur company, giving them ^^300, 000 —about 
$1,500,000 —in money, and letting them 
keep a twentieth of the fertile land in the 
territory, and some 45,000 acres around their 
trading posts. But at once trouble loomed 
in the direction of what was known as the 
“Red River Settlement.” This was situated 
at Fort (iarry, where the city of W innipeg 
now stands. In 1811 1813 Lord Selkirk 
had sent some Scottish settlers into this dis- 
trict, and in 1869 their descendants were 
still living there, along with a community of 
M^tis (ma'tes'), or French-Tndian people- 
a few thousand souls who formed a tiny 
island of civilization in the vast wilderness. 
And thereby, as the old story-tellers have 
it, hangs a tale. 

The Province of Manitoba 

When the Canadian government talked 
of taking over the country and sent its 
surveyors to map out the land about the 
Red River, the Metis were alarmed and 
suspicious. They were afraid that they 
were going to lose all their rights, and per- 
haps their land, and the government did not 


sent out from Ottawa. He imprisoned. the 
leaders of the Canadians who opposed him, 
and because a youth named Thomas Scott 
was es|>ecially bitter against him, Riel, after 
the form of a trial, had him shot. The 
Canadian government, having accepted RieFs 
terms, including a [)romisc of amnesty, now 
sent out soldiers by canoe from the East, 
and in 1870 they arrived. But Riel had 
already lied across the border and his fol- 
lowers did not keej> up the light. That very 
year Manitoba was admitted into the federa- 
tion on more generous terms than had at first 
been intended, as a fiill-tledged province. 

The Northwest Mounted Police 

One great pn^blem of the Canadian gov- 
ernment was to keep order on the great 
western plains, most of which were outside 
Manitoba. There was constant trouble 
among the Indians in the district. 'Fhe 
solution was the organization in 1873-1874 
of the famous Northwest Mounted Police, 
who, although the}' numbered only 300 men 
in the first place, soon quieted the Indians. 
Since that time Canada has not had a “wild 
west.” 


take proper care to see that they understood In 1871 the province of British Columbia 

they would not he troubled, ^his handsome ParUament House on the Pacific joined the fed- 

And there arose among the of the govermnent of cration. And thereby hangs 

. , j j f • Bntish Columbia, at Victona, on . , .1. ^ 

Metis a leader named J^ouis Vancouver Island. Victoria is the another tale, though a more 

Riel (reW), who wanted to Ms Pa*cff “te.nd*fo? I^eaceful one. For British Co- 

see French rights guaranteed its magnificent gardens. lumbia wanted a transcon- 
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JMiijto ('upyrifflit by Cuimdiuii Pucific Ky. 

On ?. T885, at nine-thirty in the morning. 

Lord Strathcona drove the last spike in the line of 
rails that bound British Columbia to the East. He 
had good reason to rejoice, for the building of the 

John Miicdoiuild, who had been prime 
minister ever since the union, gave the con- 
tract for the railroad to a group of men 
headed by Sir Hugh Allan. Almost at once 
fxiople began to cry, “bribery!” For this 
Sir Hugh Allan had given nearly $,^00,000 
to the funds of the (Conservative i)arty, of 
which Macdonald was the head. a 

matter of fact the task of building the rail- 
way had been given to a corporation of (Ca- 
nadians and British who were already build- 
ing railroads south of the border. For the 
needs of the two regions were much alike. 

The Scheme of “National Policy” 

F'eeling in Canada ran high, and when 
various investigations that were undertaken 
failed to clear up the matter of .possible 
bribery, Macdonald had to resign (1S73), 
and the new elections conlirmed the 1. ' erals 
in power. 

But the new prime minister, Alexander 
Mackenzie, had as many troubles as Mac- 
donald had had. British (Columbia was 
clamoring for the railroad and threatening to 
secede if it were not instantly built. Not 
for the first time, there was trouble with the 


Canadian Pacific had been one of the most difficult 
engineering feats of the century, and more than once 
it had looked as if he and his associates would lose 
all they had and still not succeed. 

United States over the use of the Atlantic 
fisheries. Business was bad. Industries in 
the United States had been developing 
faster than in Canada, and a good many 
Canadians were crossing the border to find 
work. 

So it happened that in 187S, after only 
five \*’’rs of i)ower, the Lil>erals were out 
again iiid the Conservatives, under Mac- 
donalil, were again in. Macdonald had won 
the election by suggesting that Canada try 
to build up her industries by a protective 
tariff, or tax on goods brought into the 
country from outside, and now this scheme, 
called the ‘'national policy,” was put into 
effect. Railroads from the first had got a 
good deal of help from the government. In 
these ways Canada hoj)ed to hasten the 
developmert of the country. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway 

As for the long-promised Canadian Pacific 
Railway, work began in earnest in 1881, and 
was pushed vigorously. On November 7, 
1885, Lord Strathcona (str 2 Lth-k 5 'na) drove 
the last spike at the little station of Craigel- 
lachie in the Canadian Rockies — and the 
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dream had come true. In spite of skillful 
management and the help of the govern- 
ment, the road had many difficulties in its 
early years. But the company has had a 
hand not only in railroading but in colonizing 
and shipping as well, and it has become one 
of the greatest business enterprises of the 
world, as well as one of the strongest forces 
binding the Dominion of Canada together. 

Riel’s New Rebellion 

The year the railway was completed had 
seen the history of the settlements along the 
Red River repeating itself along the Saskat- 
chewan farther west. In this country too 
there were many Metis, and as the railway 
pushed itself through their half-settled land, 
and government surveyors api^earcd, they 
became alarmed, as their brothers in Mani- 


the Indian tribes of the region as well. 

For a time things looked dangerous. In 
March, 1885, Riel’s forces attacked a troop 
of the Mounted Police, and won a victory 
over them. The Indians muttered and 
stirred uneasily, and the white settlers knew 
that at any time the terrible tomahawks 
might descend upon them. A few Indians 
actually joined the rebels. 

But help was coming from the East. The 
volunteer troops that were gathered to move 
against the rebels could come westward much 
more quickly now that the great railroad 
was nearly completed. In May, General 
Middleton with about four thousand militia- 
men reached the Saskatchewan and captured 
Batoche, the rebel stronghold. 

A Brilliant Canadian Statesman 


toba had been before them. They knew 
that though Riel’s rebellion in Manitoba had 
been put down it had really succeeded after 
all, for the Metis had been given title to 
their land. So in their alarm about their 
own land they sent out a call for the old 
rebel, who was now peacefully teaching 
school across the border in Montana. 

Riel came, more ambitious and rebellious 


Dumont ffed to the United States; Riel 
this lime did not escape, but was j)ul to 
death. In Quebec, where the French Cana- 
dians naturally had a good deal of sytnpathy 
and understanding for th(‘ rebels, many 
peoj)le thought Riel should have been ])ar- 
doned, since the Metis did have grievances, 
even though they went the wrong way about 
it to argue their case. As it was a ('onserva- 


than ever, and proclaimed him- tUs very modem-looking buUding Rovernmcnl which had 
self head of a new republic and is one of the huge grwn elevators done this, the Liberal party 
a new religion as well. He set Sur^rthf^eat^ommerdarcenUr now became very strong in 


up his government on the northwestern shore of Lake Quebec. 

banks of the Saskatchewan from^the vast^ harvest^fiSds^of /J- The Liberal leader, Sir Wil- 
River, and took Gabriel Du- toMppSnrthe 

mont as his military chief. His Lakes route to the East. Irench Canadian. He came 


idea was 
to bring 
into his 
rebellion 
not only 
the M 
tis but 


^ V 



from a humble family, but he had the 
dignity and courtliness of a fine gentle- 
man, and was besides one of Canada’s 

most bril- 
liant states- 
Fle 

made his 
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riiDto by Cuuadiau CJovt. 

Fisheries have always been a very important industry 
in Canada- in the old seafaring provinces on the At- 
lantic, in British Columbia on the Pacific, and along 

first fight to be prime minister in i8gi, and 
lost to the (Conservative leader Macdonald. 
But live years later the Liberals won and 
put him in power — to stay until 1911. hor 
the pioneers in the West were dissatisfied 
with (.Conservative Eastern policies. And 
especially the French in Manitoba resented 
the fact that the (Conservatives had not sus- 
tained them in their demand that part of 
their taxes be spent on (Catholic schools. 

One of the hardest problems the Liberals 
had to face was tlv^ tariff, iche party was 
supposed to believe in free trade — ;io tariff 
at all — but business men raised such a clamor 
against this idea that Lauricr brougb- forth 
instead the plan of “Imperial Preference/^ 
which meant a lowering of tariffs on goods 
imported from England or other parts of the 
empire. The tariff has kept on being an 
issue in ('anada, just as it has been in the 
United States. The tariff remained fairly 
stable until 1930, when it rose sharply in 
spite of protests from the farmers, who 


the Great Lakes. These men are taking in a catch of 
herring in Nova Scotia. Nova Scotia follows Newfound- 
land and British Columbia in the size of her catch. 

claim that it raises the prices of things they 
use. Before the time of which we have 
been speaking — the 1890’s -there had been 
for a Jnie an agreement with the United 
States called “reciprocity” (res'l-pr6s'l-U), 
which meant that each country lowered its 
tariff as far as the other was concerned. The 
United States had ended this arrangement 
in i86(); in igii, when it was suggested that 
it be renewed, Uanada decided against it. 

The earlier reciprocity agreement had 
come to an end just at the time when re- 
lations between ("anada and the United 
States were less friendly than at any time 
since the War of 1812. Americans were 
angry at England because of certain things 
that had happened during the American 
Civil War, and anno^d at C^anada because 
she was British and because some Con- 
federate sympathizers had tried, though un- 
successfully, to use Canada as a base. 
Canadians on their part were bitter because, 
when groups of Irish sympathizers called 
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Fenians (f6'nl-an) had organized raids 
against Canada from the United States, the 
American government had been slow to stop 
their operations, as it was in duty bound to 
do. The disputes between Creat Britain 
and the United States had been settled by 
arbitration, but the Canadians never got 
any satisfaction for the P'enian raids. 

The Second Great Step for Peace 

Still, since that unhappy time relations 
between the two neighbors had been getting 
steadily more friendly. Many C'anadians 
had moved to the United States, and large 
numbers of Americans were settling in Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan; and the United 
States and England were becoming good 
friends. Now along about the turn of the 
century two more bothersome matters stirred 
up bitterness for a while before they were 
l)eaceably settled. 

Both disputes had to do with the far 
north, Alaska and the Yukon, now oj^ening 
their treasures of fisheries and gold. First 
there was the question of the rights of 
Canadians to hunt seal in the Bering Sea; 
this was settled in 1893 definitely in favor of 
Canada. In the year that brought the 
Liberals into power (1896) gold was dis- 
covered in the Yukon and in Alaska, and 
there began the famous rush of hardy 
prosjxjctors and adventurers for that land 
of midnight sun. So it was soon clear that 
the border between Alaska, which is a part 
of the United States, and the Yukon, which 
is a part of Canada, would have to be more 
definitely marked out. This matter dragged 
on till 1903, and the result was a great dis- 
app)ointment to Canadians, as it cut north- 


ern British C'olumbia off from the ocean 
■and the Yukon as well. 

In 1911 Canada and the United States set 
up a permanent joint commission- -that is, 
a group of delegates from each nation who 
should be always in office — to decide on all 
questions of boundaries, of u.se of the waters 
for fishing, and so on. 'fhis was a long step 
forward for peace as great perhaps as the 
Rush-Bagot ('onvcnlion of nearly a hundred 
years before, which had disarmed the lake 
border. 

All this time Canada had been growing 
up as fast as a boy in his teens, lens of 
thousands of settlers were pouring into the 
West, until in 1905 both Saskatchewan and 
Alberta entered the federation as jjrovinces. 
Two new transcontinental railroads, the 
Canadian Northern and the (irand I'riink 
I'acific, were built, ('anada became more 
and more sure of herself as a nation, and 
began to take an active interest in litera- 
ture and the arts. 

Canada’s Loyalty to the Empire 

At the same time Canada was loyal to the 
British empire. She sent men, though not 
money, to help England during the Boer 
War in Africa (1899-1902).^- This was while 
the Liberals were still in pov\er. The ('on- 
servatives came in again in 1911, with Sir 
Robert Borden as prime minister. Three 
years later World War I plunged the lui- 
roixjan nations, and Englarul with the others, 
into agony and bloodshed. At once ('anada 
sprang to Fmgland’s aid. 'J'he ('anadians 
raised 6oo,cxx> men to fight overseas in this 
war, and made a noble contribution to the 
Allied cause. 



ebutu courti'sy ijf CanafUan Information Herrlea 


Canada is the world’s third largest 
producer of wood— largely in the 
form of logs, lumber, and wood 
pulp. Of course many other indus- 
tries depend on this one. Since 
ninety per cent of her forests are 
government-owned and operated, 
Canada has here a never failing 
source of wealth. On much of her 
land trees grow better than any- 
thing else. In our picture trucks 
are moving logs over the surface 
of frozen Sloe Lake not far from 
Ottawa. In the East logs are cut 
mostly in winter. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 4 


THE CANADA OF TODAY 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts^ 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, VoL j ff. Index. 

interesting, Facts Explained 


How the war changed C'ariada, 

7 : 29 -A 

An important discussion, 7'29-A 
Tile British Commonwealth of 
Nations, 7 2 q-B 

Setting up Canadian citizenshij), 

7 29-B 

The depression of the ig,^o’s, 7— 
29-B 

Raising the tariff, 7 -2Q-B 
1 :;e new radical parlies, 7— 29-B 
Canada’s wartime minister, 7- 
29-C 

Canada’s part in the war, 7-29- 
D-! 

Canada’s wartime growth, 7-29-^' 

Things to 

Why arc Canada’s dejiressions 
linked to those in the United 
States? 

Picture 

A structure of beauty and power 
and use, 7- 29- A 

The Canadian tanks go into ac- 
tion, 7-29- K 

A famous session of Canada’s 
Parliament, 7 -29-C 

Related 

The story of World War 11 , 6 

494-555 ^ ^ 

Cranada’s neighbor faces a de- 
pression, 7 \ 3.^^-343 
The United Nations and its char- 
ter, 6-552-555 

What socialism is, 7 - 549~552 

Summary 

By working hard and coura- 
geously facing her problems, Can- 
ada has come t o be a matu re nation. 


Canada s new^ province, 7 29- 
The I'amily Allowance Act, 7— 
29-( 1 

Canada’s growing interest in art, 

7 29-0 

The work of the Ciroup of Seven, 

7 29-U 

What (’anadians like to paint, 

7 ^9-H 

Karly C'anadian writers, 7-29-H 
Canadian literature today, 7- 
29-1 

Canada’s best-known writer, 7- 
29- 1 

Modern ('anadian poets and po- 
etry, 7 29-I 

hink About 

Why arc the French Canadians 
good subjects about which to 
write stories? 

Hunt 

Three famous men at a famous 
conference, 7-29-D 
C'anada builds a new kind of 
w’^arship, 7— 29-E 

A fine bridge to sjian Peace River, 

7 29-(; 

Material 

Mussolini’s rule in Italy, 6-310- 

315 

Hitler and the Nazi party, 6- 
239-241 

'Two great C'anadian writers, 13- 
289, 290 

A great war leader, 12-449-A-C 
Statement 

She. has influence abroad and has 
built up a vigorous art and lit- 
erature at home. 
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Pholo vourtpsy Canadian Informatlun Son he 


Strength and noble proportions give this structure the are hardly a citizen of the twentieth century. This 
beauty that speaks to the men of modem times. For hydroelectric power plant on the Saguenay River near 
unless you feel a thrill at sight of a great dam or of Arvida, in the Province of Quebec, sends 540,000 
the gigantic cylinders of a huge grain elevator, you horsepower to an aluminum plant nearby. 


The CANADA of TODAY 

This Will Tell about a Handful of People Who, after Years 
of Heavy Toil, Were Forged into a Strong Nation 
by the Second World War 



I IKE many of her sons who fought for 
her, Canaria came of age during the 
First World War. She had made 
huge sacrifices in men and materials. She 
had built factories, opened mines, and 
spurred the production on her farms. She had 
tested her resolution and had found it strong. 
And perhaps best of all, she had discovered 
that the respect of England and of the world 
had been added to her own growing self- 
respect. At last she was a mature nation — 
young, vigorous, and hopeful. 

For this reason it was natural that Sir 
Robert Borden (1854-1937), the wartime 
prime minister, in representing his country 
at the Peace Conference should insist that 
Canada be one of the signers of the Treaty 
of Versailles and also a member of . the 
League of Nations. 

In 1926 an important matter came up for 


discussion at the Imperial Conference — a 
meeting held in London at which the heads 
of the different British dominions met to 
talk over the alTairs of the empire with the 
British government. The subject of this 
discussion was nothing less than the grant- 
ing of complete freedom to the various do- 
minions in the British empire. As a result 
of this conference the British j)arliament 
passed the Statute of Westminster (ig.^r), 
by which the governments of the dominions 
were made equal in power with Great Britain. 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and the Irish I'ree State all became 
independent countries, with liberty to man- 
age their own internal and external affairs, 
to appoint their own ambassadors, to make 
iheir own treaties with foreign countries, 
and to declare war or make peace. 

They are as independent of Great Britain 
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as the United States is. All that they have 
in common with her is that, as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, they 
share the same king. The King of England 
is also the King of Canada and of each of 
the other countries — a figure without power 
though rich in meaning. He is represented 
in Ottawa by the governor-general, who is 
appointed by the king on the advice of the 
Canadian government and, like the king, 
has no real power. He merely represents 
a common loyalty and a common affection. 

Canada took her final step in fall nation- 
hood when Canadian citizenship was estab- 
lished (1947). Until then Canadians had 
simply been British subjects. Now they 
were citizens of Canada as well. The new 
status was set up with dignified ceremonies. 
The Prime Minister was the first to receive 
citizenship, and was followed by new citi- 
zens who were being naturalized from many 

different Mmtj-ies. 

Prosperity and Depression 

Between the two wars Canada and the 
I’liitcd States had the same “boom and biist^’ 
|)eri()ds and the same political dissatisfac- 
tions. Sir Wilfred Laurier (lo'ri-a) (1841- 
iqjq), the great Liberal leader, had died, 
and the leadershij) of the Idbcral party now 
fell to William Lyon Mackenzie King (born 
1874), a grandson of the William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie who led the Upper Canada Reb^l^ion 
of 1837. 

Except for a short period of three months 
and a longer interval of live years, Mac- 
kenzie King was prime minister from 1921 
when his party came to j)owcr, until he with- 
drew ill 1948 to be followed by Louis S. St. 
Laurent, also a Liberal. It was during the 
de])ression that the (?onserA'atives won an 
election (1930) and K. B. Bennett (1870- 
1947), their forceful leader, was for five years 
prime minister. 

Bennett tried his best to overconn die 
depression. His most im])ortant step was 
the laying of further tariffs on imported 
goods. The matter was discussed before- 
hand at the Empire Trade Conference, which 
he called to meet in Ottawa (1932). Here 
were gathered rejire. eiitatives from the whole 
British empire as well as those from the 
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sister dominions in the Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

It was a time of high tariffs. Every- 
where in the world nations were struggling 
against the depression, and each one wa^ 
fearful that its own employment would fall 
off if foreign goods were let in freely. The 
United States had been one of the countries 
to j)ut u{) a high tariff wall — a heavy blow 
to Canadian industry. Bennett hoped that 
by getting all the peoples in ihe British em- 
pire to make agreements giving one another 
special trade preferences over countries out- 
side the empire, he could bolster up business 
in them all. Even Great Britain, long a 
free trade country, had (1931) put a tariff 
on certain goods. 

The incomplete success of this large scheme 
brought great disappointment and led many 
British and Canadians to the belief that high 
tariffs are not the answer to economic prob- 
lems and tliat, in so far as business goes, all 
the world is sicli or well together. 

In the meantime, Canadians were having 
a very hard time, especially in the prairie 
provinces, where, to add to their other 
troubles, there came nine years of poor 
wheat crops. The region was full of aban 
doned wheat farms, and in certain communi- 
ties every inhabitant was on relief. Some 
settlers even went back to their native lands. 

The Conservative government made a 
brave v. fort to cope with affairs. Besides 
giving (iiiect relief it laid plans for big work 
projects— such as the building of a fine 
trans-Canada highway — and passed a cer- 
tain amount of “New Deal” legislation. 
But matters grew worse, and in the election 

^935 Liberals were returned to power 
by a big majority, which reflected the people's 
hope that a change might help them. 

New Political Parties 

Slowly coi'ditions improved a little, but 
people were growing tired of hunger, of low 
prices, of unemployment. As a result a 
new and radical party, called the Co-oper- 
ative Commonwealth Federation— the CCF 

sprang up, demanding public ownership 
of banks, industries, and public services, 
together with planned production and all 
forms of cooperative marketing. This party 
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Photo (’fiurtesv (’Hnadlan liifornwitlon 


Strong were knit still more firmly in the war years 
that followed. Above, Their Majesties are shown in 
attendance at a session of the Canadian Parliament. 


When SLing George VI and Queen Elizabeth visited Can- 
ada in 1939 they received heartening demonstrations 
of loyalty and affection. And the ties that then seemed 


spread rapidly, especially in the West. It 
won control in Saskatchewan in 1944, and 
in 1945 elected 28 representatives to the 
House of Commons out of a total of 245. 
Another radical movement brought lli£ So- 
cial Credit government to power in Alberta. 

But these various movements stop{Xjd 
growing after the war got under way. Na- 
tional defense called for arms, munitions, 
ships, food, and countless other things. 
Factories and farms were put to work, and 
prosperity came back to Canada — as to all 
the other warring countries. In general 
the Canadian people, under the leadership 
of Mackenzie King, have preferred to take 
a middle course, firmly establishing their new 
statehood and setting up thriving trade re- 
lations with the rest of the world. 

No other man in Canada’s history served 
as prime minister for so long a time as 
Mackenzie King. He seems to have won 
the confidence of his people by his cautious 
and steady leadership. He had not the po- 
litical daring of Sir John Macdonald (1815- 
1891), the father of confederation, who 
formed the Dominion out of scattered prov- 


ince.s. He was not gifted with the graceful 
talents of Sir Wilfred Laurier. Hut he had 
tireless jxitience, wdiich Ijplped him greatly 
in bringing unity to Canada’s varied jiopula- 
tion and in developing a great and growing 
friendship with the United Slates. 

The War Clouds Gather 

In the years between the two world w^ars, 
Canada, though she took little part in inter- 
national affairs, shared with all decent 
nations a desperate wish for peace. With 
the clouds of war gathering after Hitler 
and Mussolini came to power, Canada felt 
a growing foreboding, and drew closer and 
closer to the United States. So she was 
greatly heartened when President Roose- 
velt, on a visit to Canada in 1938, said: “The 
Dominion of Canada is part of the sister- 
hood of the British empire. 1 give to you 
assurance that the people of the United 
States will not stand idly by if domination 
of Canadian soil is threatened by any other 
empire.” Canadians knew that such sup- 
port would go a long way toward insuring 
their freedom. 
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Ai^d so the Second World War came, and 
with it Canada came to her full stature 
as a nation. When England went to war 
with Germany in 1914, Canada too had been 
automatically at war. But in this 

was not so. Now Canada went to war of 
her own free will. She could have stayed 
out, but she chose to take her stand for 
whal she felt to be the cause of human free- 
dom. With the same independence, when 
the time came, she declared war on Italy 
and Japan. 

And once in, she l)ent all her energies 
toward winning. She set up conscription 
for home defense and at once began volun- 
tary enlistment for service abroad. In the 
black (lays that followed the fall (jf Erance 
and the retri*at of the British army from 
Dunkirk, Canada became Great Britain’s 
strongest ally. She .sent trained troops for 
the defense of Britain and provided war 
supi)lies and food for the British fsles. 

It was m tll0.^e grave days that Canadian 
and American friendshij) was cemented by 
the meeting at Ogdensburg (1940) of Mac- 
kenzie King and President Roosevelt. The 
United States was not yet in the war, but 
the two statesmen .set u]) a IVrmanent Joint 
Board of Defense, with representatives fnmi 
both countries. The object of this board 
was to ])lan defense in case the continent 


should be invaded. By the Hyde Park 
Agreement ((941) the two countries ar- 
ranged to work together to jirovide war 
supplies. 

This lie was strengthened in 1942, long 
before the war was over, by agreements 
between the countries for a postwar ex 
change of goods. The board is still at work 
for the common defense of Alaska and the 
Canadian North. 

Canada Fights for Freedom 

And now, a.s part of a lighting team, Can- 
ada became the fourth greatest air jiowor 
among the United Nations. More than a 
million men and women joined the armed 
services. She increa.sed her navy frcmi only 
15 ships to more than 800, and did much of 
the dangerous convoy work in protecting 
ship!' ads of war supplies and men on their 
way across the Atlantic. At the end of 
the war her nav}' ranked third in the world 
in size and strength. 

She organized and put into effect the 
great empire training scheme for fliers, and 
established ()o training schools throughout 
the country, where Canadian, British, Aus- 
tralian, and New' Zealand boys formed a 
great reservoir of air powTT. The Royal 
Canadian Air h'orce alone numbered some 
222,000. At Dieppe and Hongkong Cana- 


In August, 1943 * Winston 
Churchill, prime minister 
of Britain here shown 
seated at the right — and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
president of the United 
States here shown at 
the left - met in Quebec 
to lay plans for the war 
against Japan. The 
press conference shown 
in our picture was at- 
tended by William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, Cana- 
dian prime minister, who 
is seated in the center. 



(JaiiiidlHii Natloiial KMii) 
Kniirii IMioto 
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Ciiiudian Army U^orseas Photo 


Canadians shared in the baptism of blood that Allied Canadian armored units are moving forward to engage 
forces had to meet among the hedgerows of Normandy the enemy at the northern end of the gap that was 
after landing on the Normandy beaches in 1944. Here opened between Falaise and Argentan. 



Koyal Canadian Navy Fhoto 


This is His Majesty’s Canadian Ship * ’Agassiz.” It is size. The enemy’s submarines hated it. In escorting 
one of the fleet corvettes that made up the bulk of the convoys the corvettes were of the greatest value, for 
Cana^an Nav7 in World War II. It it not a very large they could twist and turn and dait about with ease 
warship, but its deadliness is not to be judged by its and had .t long cruising range. 
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diaif troops took terrible losses. Before the 
war was over they had fought grim battles 
in five countries of Europe, and had played 
a gallant j)art in the invasion of Germany. 

This is an astonishing record for a coun- 
try of only some 12,000,000 people — two 
or three million fewer than there were in 
the state of New York at that time. But 
even more remarkable was the industrial 
develojmient that made Canada the fourth 
nation among the Allies in the provision 
of supplies — of aircraft, tanks, ships, 
weaj)ons, steel, aluminum, and especially 
uranium, source of material for the atomic 
bomb. 

After the United States came into the 
war Canada helped to tly American bombers 
and supplies overseas. She furnish(‘d the 
land for the great Alaska-Canada Highway, 
built by the United States to maintain serv- 
ice stations for planes on their way to 
Russia. Relying on Canada’s companies, 
her scicnnsts, aiid her labor, the United 
States War Department built the Canol — 
Canadian Oil — project for supplying oil to 
the Alaska-Canada Highway and its air- 
fields and also to a refinery at Whitehorse, 
in the Yukon. All her staggering war costs 
Canada met by taxation and the issuing of 
bonds. She did not borrow a penny abroad. 

And more than that, she became for the 
first time a lending and giving nation. Be- 
sides paying her own war bill of nine billion 
dollars, she provided under the system of 
M<itual Aid, or lend lease, nearly four bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of food and war materials 
for her allies, and she gave generously to 
wartime charities. 

A Remarkable Fighting Team 

But all this successful war effort, as well 
as her peacetime growth, could never have 
come about if Canada had not shown com- 
plete cooperation in working and planning 
with Britain and the United States. 

Meanwhile Canada was ordering her life 
at home in a way to prevent war ])rofiteering 
and a rise in the cost of living. Rents, 
prices, and wages were frozen and remained 
so for a long time after the war was over. 
In a multitude of wa} s she was trying to 
lay a solid foundation for her future and 


for the security of her people. And she 
was doing so with great speed. As a matter 
of fact, through her great war effort Can- 
ada crowded what would have been twenty- 
five years of normal growth into five short 
years. 

The changes that came were enormous. 
Canada went into the war a country that 
was largely agricultural. She came out of 
it highly industrialized. In spite of her 
small population she is now one of the great 
exporting nations of the world, and, for the 
number of her people, sells three times as 
much goods abroad as the United States 
does. In limes past her exports were largely 
in the form of raw materials — timber, fish, 
wheal. Now she is sending away more and 
more manufactured goods. 

Ahead of Canada’s industries lies a prom- 
ising fill LI re. For besides her wealth of raw 
materials she is rich in water power, which 
government ])rojects are fast turning into 
electricity. Already Canada has more than 
a tenth of the world’s sui)ply of hydroelec- 
tric power -the great force which makes 
industry move. Every year Canadians are 
turning out more and more wood pulp and 
paper, wool, cotton, rayon, and nylon cloth, 
machinery, and chemical products. The 
country has enormous wealth hidden in the 
ground. In nickel, uranium, platinum, and 
asbestos she has the largest part of the world’s 
supply. She is rich in coal and iron and 
in many o'lier metals as well. 

'Fo help her in her foreign trade Canada 
has gre:t ports on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific. The United States is her chief 
customer. Inland trade moves along a fine 
system of railways and airlines and a remark- 
able network of lakes, rivers, and canals. 

Canada’s Tenth Province 

On March i94g, Newfoundland, after a 
long independent history, joined Canada as 
the tenth i)roviiRe. She brought the Domin- 
ion a heavy burden of debt but also fisheries 
and minerals of immense value and the New’ 
World’s chief airport for trans-Atlantic flight. 

With her growing trade Canada is taking 
a larger part in world affairs. She is a 
member of the United Nations and is active 
in its work. She is one of the leaders in 
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Ciiii.icllan National Klliii Hoard Photo 


Flung across the Canadian wilderness in the space of Alberta, and Fairbanks, Alaska. This steel bridge 
nine short months, 1,671 miles of the Alaska-uanada across Peace River, in northern Alberta, is only one 
Highway were built in 1942 between Dawson Creek, of five hundred bridges that the highway had to have. 


international civilian aviation. Everywhere 
she is reaching out to other nations and 
helping in practical efforts to bring them 
together. She needs world peace to work 
out her destiny, for without foreign trade 
her industries cannot work at full capacity. 

An Income for Every Child 

And this is not the only way in whicK 
Canada is showing her greater maturity. 
She has a deep and growing concern for the 
welfare of her people. This led her, for 
instance, to pass the Family Allowance Act 
(1945), which provides that every child 
under six years of age shall get $5 a month 
from the government, $6 a month between 
the ages of six and ten, and then an increas- 
ing allowance until, from thirteen to sixteen, 
it will receive $8 monthly. This, it is be- 
lieved, will provide healthier citizens for 
the nation and also better educated ones — 
for the allowance is stopped if the child 
does not go to school regularly. 

Canada’s plans for her schools and col- 
leges and for the education of her people 
are generous and intelligent. For example, 
the government is studying carefully the 
pi*oblems of the country school and of the 
undeqiaid and poorly trained teacher. It 


has opened Women’s Institutes to help 
housewives living on the lonely j)rairies, and 
directs many other activities in the little 
scattered communities there. It has es- 
tablished traveling libraries, and to dozens 
of villages and small towns it sends good 
films throughout the winter. Such show- 
ings are the centers around which peojile 
get together to debate cjuestions before the 
country. 

In the various arts, too, the government 
feels responsible for the progress of its 
[Hjople. As in England, the radio is under 
government control through the agency of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 

Canada Builds Her Art 

Today Canada has a vigorous art, and her 
people are all the while growing in their 
enjoyment of beautiful things. But this 
too takes time. It was a long while before 
Canadian artists began to paint pictures 
that were especially Canadian. In the first 
place, a small population in a new country 
is too bu.sy making a living and clearing the 
soil to have time for making beautiful things, 
which are likely to seem a luxury when 
there is so much work to be done. Rich 
Canadians bought pictures in Europe and 
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put. them into galleries in the large cities. 
And Canadians who wanted to be artists 
went to Europe to study. But they came 
back to paint landscapes that imitated the 
scenery as well as the style of painting they 
had seen abroad. 

What Was the Group of Seven? 

It was not until iqiq that seven young 
artists, now well known as the Group of 
Seven, made up their minds to start some- 
thing new in Canadian j)ainting. Inspired 
by their leader Tom Thomson (1877 -iqi 7), 
they saw their own countryside as something 
fresh and different and they wanted to paint 
it in a different way from the one they had 
been used to. In 1022 they had their first 
exhibition of jointings, and the catalogue 
said bravely: “Art must take the road and 
risk all the glory of a great adventure. New 
material demands new methods and new 
methods fling a challenge to old conven- 
tions.” 

One of their principles was to use more 
solid design and construction than other 
artists were using at the time, to make much 
of color and pattern, and to play up the 
great rock masses of the Canadian country 
side. There was a broad simplicity about 
their work that made it strong and vivid. 
They had the inspiration to set the French 
Canadian “habitant” — or ])easant — together 
with his crude sleigh and his horse and oxen, 
into their landscai)es. 

Their jiiclures and their ideas were laughed 
af, as many new things are, but they were 
young and ardent and enjoyed argument. 
One of the Group explained their work by 
saying: “Our atmosphere was clear and 
sharp, our colors bright, crude if you will - 
and on top of this were four changes of 
scenery such as they never knew in Europe. 
In summer it was green, raw' greens all in 
a tangle; in autumn it llamed in red* and 
gold; in w^inter it was wrap[)ed in a blanket 
of dazzling snow^; and in the springtime it 
roared with running water and surged with 
life.” 

Their zest was rewarded when in TQ24 
their pictures were shown in England and 
admired by European art critics for emphatic 
design and bold simplicity. Since then 
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there have been exhibitions in many of the 
great foreign cities, and everywhere Ca- 
nadian artists arc especially successful in 
painting the strangely beautiful effects of 
light aiifl shadow on snow'. The great 
wheat fields, the Rockies, the old parts of 
French Canada, all ])rovide splendid sub- 
jects, and there are more and more artists 
wdio want to try to paint them. 

But belter than this, art has come out 
of the museums into the schools and the 
life of the people. A field service brings 
to lonely arul distant country schools exhib- 
its of prints and slides. It teaches chil- 
dren to know about pictures and even takes 
them on sketching trips. More and more 
the Canadians are coming to realize that 
art is not a luxury, but is something that 
helps you live a good and happy life. 

What Early Canadians Wrote About 

Canadian w'riters, too, w'ere slow' in be- 
ginning to be themselves — to write as Ca- 
nadians about their ow'n country. For a 
long lime what they w'rote was likely to be 
an imitation of English or American poetry 
and prose, coj^ies of English or American 
life and manners instead of their own. 
French Canadian writers, in their turn, 
imitated the WTiters of Old France, though 
there was always more that was native in 
their work than there w'as in the W'^ork of 
the English Canadians — a love of the soil, 
an inten.'' in country legends, in things 
that were a j)art of their life. Some of 
their books have been greatly honored in 
France. 

With l)t)okshops and libraries full of 
foreign books it was hard, perhaps, for the 
majority t)f Canadians to think of literature 
as something that had to do with the places 
and ways they knew w'ell. But the nine- 
teenth century did sec a certain number 
of books about Canada. There was “The 
Seats of the Mighty,” by Sir Gilbert Parker 
(1862-1032), and an exciting tale of New 
France in the eighteenth century, “The 
Golden Dog,” by William Kirby (1817-1006). 
William Henry Drummond (1854-1907), 
an Irish doctor who knew the country dis- 
tricts in the Province of Quebec and liked 
his French Canadian neighbors, wrote many 
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poems about them in the broken English 
they spoke. It is not good poetry but it is 
full of the humor and high spirits of the 
habitant, and has caught his gift for telling 
vivid tales even when he is sj^eaking English. 

It was a Frenchman from P'rance who 
wrote the novel about French Canada which 
has become a classic, until now the only 
great book about Canada. Louis Hemon 
(a'moNO (1880-1913) came to Canada from 
France when he was a young man. He fell 
in love with the country and understood 
his French Canadian cousins so well that 
his book “Maria ('hapdelaine’* not only 
pictures the scenery of the lonely settle- 
ments in northern Quebec, at the head of 
the Saguenay River, but gives a beautiful 
and simple picture of the goodness, the 
courage, the family affection, and the deep 
religious devotion of the French Canadians. 
His book has been translated into English 
and illustrated by the line artist, Clarence 
Gagnon (ga'nyoN'), whose pictures show 
the special qualities that mark modern 
Canadian art. Another truly Canadian book 
that everyone enjoys is ‘'Canadian Wonder 
Tales” by Cyrus Macmillan. 

Stories about a Canadian Family 

For some twenty years Mazo de la Roche 
has been writing her series of novels about 
a family living in Ontario. The first of 
these is "Jalna.” As a matter of fact her 
family might live almost anywhere, but this 
is not true of many later Canadian novels, 
particularly of such ones as "Two Solitudes,” 
by Hugh MacLennan. This tale is not only 
set in Montreal but deals with the theme of 
the two peoples who live there. 

A good many such "regional” novels about 
Montreal and the Province of Quebec are 
now being written by both the French and 
English, and show the special problems of 
people who live in a land of two races. 
Some of the best are written by French 
Canadians, and many have been best sellers 
in England and the United States. 

Other regions too have had their tellers 
of tales. There was Thomas Chandler Hali- 
burton (1796-1865), the famous humorist 
who lived in Nova Scotia and created “Sam 
Slick.” Bliss Carman and Sir Charles G. 


D. Roberts, well-known poets whose stories 
we have told on other pages, came from New 
Brunswick. Lucy Maud Montgomery (1874- 
1942), author of the l^eloved "Anne of Green 
Gables,” grew up on Prince Edward Island. 
And Frederick William Wallace (1886- ) 

wrote tales of Nova Scotia fishermen that 
are widely read. (Canada's literature be- 
gan in the maritime provinces. 

Farther west wc find the Reverend Charles 
William Gordon (i860 1937) — "Ralph Con- 
nor” — who wrote widely read stories of the 
Canadian West, and Susanna Moodie (1803- 
1885), author of “Roughing It in the Bush,” 
should be remembered. 

A Great Humorist 

But the Canadian literary man who has 
been best-known throughout the English- 
spe«nking world was Stephen Leacock (1869- 
1944), a humorous writer and lecturer who 
found a welcome everywhere. He was full 
of laughter and of a rich common sense 
that led him to make fun of human folly 
and humbug wherever he found them, 
whether in literature or education or poli- 
tics. All his life he was j^rofessor of eco- 
nomics at McGill University in Montreal, 
and was famous as a teacher. J^erhaps more 
than any other Canadian, he taught his 
students to like and understand America. 
He loved the United Stales nearly as well 
as he loved Canada, and when he was an 
old man wrote that Canada was the best 
place in the world in which to live — "with 
our backs up against the North Pole arid 
our feet stretched out towards the warm 
fire of American friendship.” 

Since the P'irst World War there has been 
a great wave of Canadian poetry, thought 
by some critics to be stronger and belter 
than the poetry written over the same 
period in England and the United Slates. 
The best of it has the kind of strength that 
marks Canadian art, and many of the poets, 
especially Edwin J. Pratt, a professor in 
the University of Toronto, have written 
about Canadian subjects. Mr. Pratt, one 
of the most distinguished of the group, has 
celebrated the Jesuit martyrs of French 
Canada in his long poem "Brebeuf and His 
Brethren,” and has written about the war. 
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Street Scene, Quebec,” by Clarence A. Gag^non (1881-1942). 
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“Spring Ice,” by Tom Thomson (18771917). 
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Reading Unit 
No. 5 


A LAND THAT IS OLD AND YOUNG 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current factSy 

not found o?z this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, VoL 15. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 


Geography aflFects the |>eople and 
the nation, 7-29-K 
Why part of Canada is difficult 
to live in, 7-29-K 
Natural barriers, 7-29-L, 

How old rocks of the ‘‘shield’’ 
were bared, 7-29-L 
Why Canada is like the United 
Slates in some ways, 7— 29-U 
Visiting Acadia, 7-29-L 

parks in Nova Scotia at- 
trac't visitors, 7-29-M 
“Spud Island,” 7-29-M 

Picture 

A churcfi to visit, 7--29-K 
Sf^ring clothes a Nova Scotia 
apple tree, 7-29-L 
T'ishing nets dry in the sun, 7— 
29-N 

Busy blast furnaces, 7-29-P 


Nova Scotia’s tides and apples, 
7-29-M 

How Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island got their names, 
7-29-M 

Halifax, a great port and the pro- 
vincial capital, 7-29-N 
Ontar’ ^’s rich farm land, 7— 

29 -( ) 

Mines and mining in Ontario, 
7-29-Q 

Where Ontario’s people came 
from, 7-29-Q 

Hunt 

Winter surrounds a French house, 
t-29-O 

Boats come and go at Montreal. 
7-29-P 

Toronto, center of Canadian cul- 
ture, 7— 29-Q 


Relatf^d M ateriai 

Acadians moved to Louisiana, A potai > a day, 9-142-145 
8-142 How coke is made, 9 446 

Acadia was named and settled by Colok.ial homes in the United 
the French, 8-151 States, 11-501-508 

World-wide apple growing, 9- How asbestos looks when it is 
lOi, 163 mined, 9-385 

Canada colonized by the Eng- Inland waterways connecting the 
lish, 7-143 United States and Canada, lo- 

Catching and drying fish, 9-36$, 267 

3^7 

Leisure-time Activities 

PROJECT NO. i: Read Mo. t- PROJECT NO. 2: Read Longfel- 
gomery ’s “Anne of Green Gables.” low’s “Evangeline.” 

Summary Statement 

Both the city people and the in history and story, absorbs 
farmers of Canada’s eastern prov- the modern factory but remem- 
inces live near the sea and in- bers the past and keeps up many 
land waterways. This land, rich old customs. 
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This is the little church of Grand Pr^, a name dear 
to all who have ever read of the trials of Longfellow’s 
gentle heroine Evangeline. It is to hundreds of peace- 
ful little churches liice this one in Nova Scotia that 


the devout people of French Canada go to pray and 
meditate, and to hear the Mass on Sunday. The 
church is the center of village life, the joy and thf 
solace of the people whose homes cluster around it 


A LAND THAT IS OLD and YOUNG 
Here You May Read of the Romantic Background and the 
Busy Life in Canada’s Five Eastern Provinces 


D F we want to understand a nation we 
must know something about its geog- 
raphy, for to quite an extent that 
is what makes the people what they are. 
It shapes their growth, decides what their 
exports will be, and often determines their 
strength or weaknesses as a nation. So for 
a little while we shall talk about the vast 
and varied and beautiful land that is the 
home of the Canadian people. 

On the south Canada has no natural bound- 
aries such as, for instance, the mountains 
that separate Spain from the rest of Euroj^e 
or the ocean that makes a single nation out 
of a big country like Australia. Except for 
the region along the Great Lakes, Canada 
lies open to the United States, and much 
of that long international frontier is simply 
a line drawn on the maj), following, for the 
most part, one of the artificial lines called 
parallels, by which man has marked off 


divisions of the earth on his map of the 
globe. Maine, it is true, sticks up in a 
wedge that separates the maritime provinces 
from Quebec, but mostly the boundary runs 
without a swerve. 

On the map you see Canada as a huge 
country, bigger than any other land in tlie 
world except Russia and China. But it is 
important to remember that sixty-five j)er- 
cent of this vast area is covered by what 
is called the Canadian — or Pre-Cambrian 
Shield, a waste land of rock, swamp, and 
bush. This is frozen solid for a good f)art 
of the year, and then the only way to get 
about is by airplane or dog sled or “snow- 
mobile.” In summer parts of it are soggy 
with swamps. 

This wild region lies like a great U-shaped 
collar around Hud.son Bay. In the cast 
it reaches down into western Quebec anil 
easiern Ontario, so that there is a diflicult 
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barrier between those two i)rc)vinces, an(i 
it forms another natural barrier between 
Ontario and the prairie jjrovinces. The St. 
Lawrence, the (}reat l^akes, Lake of the 
Woods, Lakes Winnipeg, Athabaska, Great 
Slave, and Great Bear lie along its southern 
rim. 

In this great ^'shield” are some of the 
oldest rocks on this continent — worn down 
and pared away by the glacier that once 
covered the region. Hidden under the soil 
is vast and often unex- 
plored mineral wealth. 

'ITe uneven surface 
juirses countless lakes 
and rivers, which 
could furnish enor- 
mous (|uanl it ies of hy- 
droelectric j)ower. 

(ireat forests of ever- 
green, i)oplar, and 
birch ( south- 

ern part of the scc- 
uon, and everywhere 
\here are valuable fur- 
bearing animal'). In 
the north is the tun- 
dra, w'here the earth is 
always frozen except 
lor a few inches that 
thaw out on the sur- 
face under the sum- 



I’lioKi (.'.ttuidluri I’aiir » 

In sprin^ime Nova Scotia 
like this one in the 


Since M, much of “ 

Canada has always 

been just about uninhabitable, it is not sur- 
prising that three-quarters of the people live 
within 200 miles of the southern border. 
In spite of its large area on the map, Canada 
is really like a country 4,000 miles long with 
an average width of some 150 miles. 

Geographically the land falls into the 
four great zones into which the tmited 
States is divided. For in general the natural 
land formations of North America run noith 
and south for the whole length of the con- 
tinent. Look at a maj) and you will see 
that the maritime provinces of New^ Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island are a kind of extension of coastal 
New Pmgland. In the same way the Upper 
St. Lawrence Valley is like Ohio and New 


Yi>rk, and the i)rairie provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta are one with 
the great central plain south of the border. 
On the west coast the mountainous region 
makes up the' northern section of the great 
mountain system that runs the length of 
North and South America. 

As you read the early history of what is 
now Canada, you will see that the country 
(lid not begin as a single unit. The mari- 
time provinces and Quebec and Ontario were 
settled, as was natu- 
ral, by men w’ho came 
up from the south or 
sailed into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and up- 
stream along the St. 
Lawrence KivxT. On 
the other hand, the 
early .settlers on the 
plains came by way 
( of Hudson Bay. To 
British Columbia 
people came by the 
western ocean. And 
each of these three 
groups, set off from 
the others by thou- 
sands of square miles 
of wilderness, felt it- 
self to be separate 
from the rest. To 

(luite an extent each 
is bright wUi apple trees .,4 : u „ 

Annapolis VaUey. sec lion siiii nas a 

quality all its own. 

But let us see what these various regions 
are like today. If you drive dowm to Maine 
from New Brunswick you wall tind in general 
the same barren soil, the same small sch(X)l 
houses, the same little villages that you left 
behind. Geographically the regions arc much 
alike. Besides, like Ne\v England, the 
maritime provinces -Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, iid Prince Edward Island — 
have a long history, which you may read 
about ijii other jiages of these books. To- 
gether with a part of Maine, they made up 
the old French colon}' of Acadia, which saw 
many of its t)eople sent into exile by the 
British (1755). 

Today it is a beautiful and gracious land, 
green and peaceful and full of orchards 
-L 
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and streams — a kind of paradise for people 
on a holiday. New Brunswick is said to 
be richer in game than any other region in 
North America. Moose, caribou, deer, bears, 
and all sorts of fur-bearing ahimals abound 
in the forests. There are countless game 
birds, and the streams arc full of fish — 
salmon, trout, pickerel, and others dear to 
the angler’s heart. 

Picturesque fishing villages hug the rocky 
coasts, where in many places the French 
Canadian population still clings to its old 
ways. Cape Breton Highlands National 
Park (390 square miles) on the coast of 
Nova Scotia attracts large number., of art- 
ists, and so does Prince Edward Island 
National Park, a strip twenty-five miles 
long on the island’s northern shore. In 
normal times hundreds of thousands visit 
these provinces every year — to see the fifty- 
foot tides in the Bay of Fundy, to visit the 
beautiful orchards of the Annapolis Valley 
in Nova Scotia, one of the finest apple- 
raising sections in the world, to watch the 
fishing fleet sail from the port of Lunenburg 
in Nova Scotia, or to stand in the historic 
Confederation Chamber of the Provincial 
Building in Charlottetown, capital of Prince 
Edward Island. There on a bronze tablet 
they may read the following words: ^Tn 
the hearts and minds of the delegates who 
assembled in this room on September 1st, 
1864, was born the Dominion of Canada. 
Providence being their guide, they builded 
better than they knew.” 

“Spud Island’* 

The maritime provinces are highly varied. 
Prince Edward Island, the smallest of them, 
uses its beautiful bright red soil for farming. 
Cartier, its first white visitor, described it 
as a land that was “low and flat and the 
fairest that may possibly be seen, apd full 
of beautiful trees and meadows.” It is no 
different today. Its most valuable crop is 
potatoes. In fact it is affectionately known 
as “Spud Island.” But it has fine herds 
of cattle and exports dairy products, as 
well as eggs and poultry. Its fisheries are 
growing fast, and of late years it has de- 
veloped a thriving industry in fox farming. 

To Nova Scotia belongs the honor of 


having sheltered the first permanent white 
settlement in North America outside the 
Spanish posts along the Gulf of Mexico. 
For it was here that Champlain founded 
(1604) his first trading post, which, as Port 
Royal, became the capital of the colony of 
Acadia. It is now Annapolis. For some 
150 years Nova Scotia was constantly 
fought over, until the English at last founded 
a strong settlement at Halifax (1749). 

The district was given its present name 
of Nova Scotia — New Scotland — in 1621 by 
James I of England, who was also James VI 
of Scotland. When New Brunswick was 
made into a se]mratt province (1784), it 
was named for the royal family at that time 
ruling in England. It had been settled 
during the preceding two years by Loyal- 
ists who had left the United States after 
the Revolution. 

Prince Edward Island, which became a 
.separate province in 1769, was given its 
present name in honor of Prince Fklward, 
Duke of Kent, the father of Queen Victoria. 

Over half the people in Nova Scotia are 
farmers, and agriculture is the province’s 
most important industry. In a land where 
the cool moist climate makes fine ])asturage 
it is natural that dairying* and live .stock 
should bring the fanner his biggest returns. 
Fine fruit is raised, too. 

Since some four-fifths of the land is for- 
ested, lumbering and the manufacture of 
wood products — wood pulp, pa])er, building 
material — bring handsome returns. Only 
Newfoundland and British Columbia liave 
more valuable fisheries. Canning, drying, 
or freezing the huge catch of cod, lobster, 
herring, mackerel, and many other fish gives 
work to a great many Nova Scotians. 

Then, too, Nova Scotia mines soft coal 
and ranks with Alberta in coal production. 
At Sydney arc ovens for making coke, and 
also iron and steel works. Salt is mined 
in Cumberland County, and most of Canada’s 
gypsum comes from Nova Scotia. The 
province contains other minerals — gold, 
tungsten, manganese, and copper. 

In spite of their busy mills the Nova 
Scotians keep up their fine home handi- 
crafts — ‘Weaving, wood carving, and the 
making of pottery and hooked rugs. 
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Canada’s eastern provinces ore full of seagoing folk 
and fishing is one of their chief industries. The fish 
ermen often live in picturesque little villages. Am 

At Halifax, the capital, is one of Ihi 
vvorlcPs great ports. Like St. Johns, New 
foundiand, it is icc free all winter. It h 
the terminus of Canada’s transcontinenta 
railways and has an enormous trade. Hen 
is Dalhousie University. Acadia Univer 
sity is at Wolfville, and at Antigonish h 
St. .h'rancis Xavier University, which is 
Roman Catholic. 

St. Francis Xavier University, under the 
leadership of Father Coady, a great priest, 
has done everything it could to help the 
people of Nova Scotia. They have been led 
to establish canneries, cooperative stores, 
credit unions, and other modern social orga- 
nizations. 

New Brunswick, the largest of the mari- 
time provinces, draws its biggest income 
from its fine forests and the manufactured 
products they can be made to yield. Lum- 
ber in various forms, pulp wood, paper, 
plywood are all exported. In agriculture 
too New Brunswick leads the maritime prov- 
inces, with field crops and live stock bring- 
ing the largest returns. Only Quebec out- 


artists who come to paint the quaint houses and sturdy 
people find that among the shore’s chief beauties ate 
the fishnets — like this one — hung up to dry. 

does her in raising potatoes. The province 
has important fisheries in her coastal waters. 
And she mines a little coal. Her factories 
mostly spend their time working her raw 
materials. 

The I livcrsity of New Brunswick is at 
Fredcricion, the capital, and Mount Alli- 
son University at Sackville. 

The people of the “Maritimes” claim that 
they have for some time been at a disad- 
vantage in building up their industries. 
With ten percent of Canada’s population, 
they have an industrial output that is less 
than four percent of the whole— and this 
in spile of fine water power. They want 
lower freight rates for shipping their goods. 

In fact, they sometimes complain that 
their chief export is “brains,” and it is true 
that many of the sons and daughters of 
the region have gone elsewhere to impor- 
tant posts in business, government, and the 
universities. Four of Canada’s eleven prime 
ministers have come from the maritime 
provinces, which have a population out- 

<;tandino’ for nhilitv /'k 






I’htito I»j Uiioheo Tourist Aficncy 

From colonial days come the charming stone cottages joins the eaves to the roof. They belong to French 
of Quebec, each, one with the **bellcast** curve that Canada and only there are they found. 


If we sail up the St. Lawrence from the 
coastal provinces we shall come to what is 
known as Central Canada, Though it is 
no longer central on the map, it is still at 
the heart of the nation’s life. Here lie the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, including 
the fertile valley of the St. Lawrence and 
the triangle the river makes with Lakes 
Ontario, Erie, and Huron. In these two 
provinces live nearly two-thirds of Canada's 
population, here is her capital, and here are 
most of her factories. So we shall not be 
surprised to find more people in the cities 
than on the farms, though the farmers of 
Ontario are the most orosj^erous in Canada. 

A Land Rich in “White Coal” 

It is hardly strange that this region 
should hum with factories. Many rivers 
and countless waterfalls giv^e cheap hydro- 
electric power, and a fine natural waterway 
along the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes 
provides cheap and easy access to the sea 
and to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, which 
send the region coal. Besides, in these 
two provinces are some of the country’s 
finest farms and richest mines. So even 
the small towns have their industrial plants, 
and me region turns out everything from 


automobiles to bread, cheese, and sausages. 

Moreover, the two great otics of I'oronto 
and Montreal are so placed as to he con- 
venient [)oints for sending out goexL over 
the whole of Canada. 'J’hey are the hub 
around which Canadian business and indus- 
try revolve. And into them is gathered 
much of ('anada’s financial wealth. Here 
are tlie great slock exchanges, the central 
oflices of most of the large banks, and the 
headquarters of the railway and shijiping 
companies. 1'he fanners in the West blame 
Toronto and Montreal for their irouLlcs 
just as farmers in the United States Idamc 
Wall Street. 

Of the two provinces Ontario raises the 
larger crops because of the good land and 
mild climate in her southw’cstcrn triangle. 
She plants a variety of crops, most of them 
used to feed the live stock that brings in 
the larger part of the farmer’s income -in 
meat and dairy products. But Ontario 
also raises fruits, tobacco, and sugar beets. 
A great many of her farms have electricity. 

Northern Quebec and Ontario are still 
covered with timber, which yields great 
wealth, not only in lumber and wood prod- 
ucts, such as pulp and paper, but also in 
furs Of course the region is loved l>y big 
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To this great port at Montreal come boats from the into the distance. The city is built on an island, wd 
Great Lakes and ocean-going steamers sailing up the is a busy center of manufacture and transportation. 
St. Lawrence — which is here shown stretching away Boats from New York reach it via the Hudson River. 



Phulo hv Tlie Steel Tompany ef Oanada. Md. 

Blast furnaces like these are common enoughin Cua- 
da, but like the rest of Canada’s busy industries, they 


are most numerous in Quebec and Ontario, where 
water power is cheap and rich mines abound. 
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Toronto ii the chief center of Canadian culture, and 
also an important port on the Great Lakes and a busy 
financial and commercial city — as its skyline will prove. 

game hunters and many other sportsmen. 

Here too are most of the region’s mines. 
Ontario’s lead all others in Canada, for 
the province contains about all the val- 
uable minerals except coal. Nickel, copper, 
and platinum from Sudbury, silver from 
Cobalt, gold from the Porcupine and Kirk- 
land Lake areas, with still other rich de- 
posits of it, lead from a mine near Galetta, 
iron west of Port Arthur, with rich deposits 
elsewhere, a little petroleum and natural 
gas from the peninsula between Huron and 
Erie, zinc, cobalt, magnesium, uranium — 
together they yield enormous wealth. Since 
mines must have miners and miners must 
eat, a good many farmers have come to 
this “barren” region, where they have 
cleared fine farms, for in what is called the 
Northern Clay Belt there is good land. 

Quebec also has rich mines. She leads 
the world in asbestos, which is found in 
the southeast. She digs copper and gold 
and zinc and lead, and has vast iron de- 
posits along the Labrador border. 

Ontario has thriving fisheries, expecially 
in the Great Lakes. And into the ports 
of Quebec the fishermen bring a valuable 
salt-water catch. Many of them sail from 
the harbors of the Gaspe Peninsula. 

Though she has people from every comer 
of the globe, most of Ontario’s citizens are 
of British stock, and are close to Britain 


Industries have gathered here to use power that is 
generated by Niagara Falls, and here also is one of 
&e largest mining exchanges in the world. 

in feeling and customs. Many of them 
are descendants of Loyalists — or “Tories” — 
who came from the United States just after 
the Revolutionary War. In general the 
population is gathered into the southern 
part of the province, and there most of the 
larger cities are to be found — Toronto, the 
capital, Hamilton, Brantford, London, and 
Windsor, all of them bu&y factory towns. 
At Toronto, Canada’s leading center of 
culture, is the University of Toronto, one 
of the finest in Canada. 

Ontario has five national i)arks“- Point 
Pelee, a fine bird sanctuary on Lake Erie; 
Cieorgian Bay Islands, containing interest- 
ing remains of an Ojibway settlement; ’and 
St. Lawrence Islands, with some fine river 
scenery. Fort Malden and Fort Wellington 
became national parks in 1941. 

Montreal, Canada’s greatest city, is a 
fascinating combination of modem enter- 
prise and the romantic fmst. For here we 
are in Quebec, the largest of the Canadian 
provinces and the one that today is most 
clo.sely bound to the past. Here is a land 
where two races, two languages, and two 
religions are able to live' together in har- 
mony. Eighty-five percent of the people 
spe£^ French, and of those the majority 
live on their own farm — often a long nar- 
row strip of land running back from the 
riv^r on which the house stands. 
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Here the family raises most of its food, 
cuts its fuel from its own wood lot, builds 
its own furniture, and spins and weaves the 
wool for its clothing. When the neat little 
houses are gathered into villages they clus- 
ter around the gray stone church, which is 
always Catholic. The priest is a father to 
the village, adding to his priestly duties 
the tasks of a social worker and sometimes 
those of a teacher. 

The Catholics and Protestants have 
separate school systems, each one with its 
own course of instruction. Tn the cities 
Catholic children are taught in French, as 
a rule, and Protestant children in English. 
The Catholic schools give much more in- 
struction in Latin and Greek. High schools 
and even colleges are Catholic and French, 
or Pr(jtestant and English in their course 
of instruction. Of the French universities 
the most famous arc Laval University in 
Quebec — vviin a history going back to the 
Seminary of Quebec (i 068 ) -and the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. The best English 
university is McGill in Montreal. 

Hut in spite of the fact that (Quebec has 
dilTerenl ways and likes to cling to them, 
the majority of its j)eoplc live in cities. 


and it gets more of its income from manu- 
factures than from anything else. Quebec 
is richer in hydroelectric power than any 
other ])rovince. Wood pulp and paper are 
the most valuable manufactures, but there 
are many others. Montreal, a busy ship- 
ping point, is one of the most important 
seaj)orts in the world, and shii)s more grain 
than any other. Quebec, Three Riverg, 
Sorel, and other ports are crowded during 
much of the year. And besides all this, 
Quebec is fast coming to be a cros.sroads 
for air travel. 

Thousands of tourists visit this fasci- 
nating land every year, d'hey love to take 
the drive around the Gaspe Peninsula, 
where age-old trench fishing villages hug 
the shore They Hock to Montreal, where 
they ari' in the largest French city in the 
world exce[)t Paris, and one of the most 
historic cities in this hemisphere. Here is 
Mount Royal— ^Montreal — with the new^er 
jiarts of the city clambering up its sides 
and the mighty river at its feet. Quebec, 
the capital, is the only w'alled city on the 
continent. In the Lower Town, along the 
waterfront, arc quaint old streets that be- 
long to another world and echo to the I'rench 
tongue. But half way up the bluff the 
Upper Town, which is English, begins to 
dominate the landscape. Here, amid 
fashix.nablc houses and the fine buildings 
of th ' provincial government, one can 
look down on several centuries of his- 
tory. It is only one of the many con- 
trasts in this beautiful province. 


To the famous shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupr 4 , 
A not far from O'lebec, many thousands of people 
^ come every year to find healina. This is the 
' fine modern church, built (1932) to replace an 
earlier structure. 



Photo by Proilnro of Quebec Tuiirlbt AKeiic^' 
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Reading Unit 

No. 6 


THE CANADIAN WEST AND NORTH 

Xofe hor basu iujormation Vor siatistual and current facts, 

not found on thi:^ po^e, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, I'ol. 75 Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 


I'he wheat that is best, 7-2Q-T 
(irowin^ more than one crop, 7 
29-T 

What C'anacla does to help her 
farmers, 7 2g-l' 

Canada’s renowned wealth, 7 
29- U 

Canadian parks, 7-29-V 


British C'olumhia, brilliant land 
of mountains aiul lakes, 7 

2Q-\ 

temperatures in the extremes, 
7 2Q-\\ 

Why few people live in .\t)rthern 
Canada, 7 2g-X 


Picture* Hunt 


Grains of wheat, 7 29-T 
Sheep grazing, 7 29-V 
LTaiiium mine, 7 2g-X 
Winnipeg from the air, 7-22 


Pouring e()|>pcr from a smelter 
at Flin l"lon, 1,^29 
A rifler and his horse view a 
glacier, 7 i 


Related Material 

Eskimos at home, 7-34-39 7 457 

Growing wheat, 9-96 Sheej>, 9-73 

The farmers’ cooperatives, 7-^60 C'attle, 9 321 

Farming on the fdains, 7-401 Hunting for the North f^ole, 13- 

Settling the western prairies, 7 493 

231 Radium, 9 423 

Why farming is ‘‘big business,” 

Practical Applications 

Why arc machinery* and irriga- Why are sheej) a good “crop” in 
tion neede^l in Alberta? 7- 2g-T C'anada? 7 2g-\’ 

Habits and A ttitudes 

Eskimos in the northern lands. Parks for pleasure and proter- 
7-29-X tion, 7 29-Y^ 

The growing of cattle and wheat. Highways to the future and to 
7 29-L' wealth, 7-29-X 

People draw'n by furs and gold, Eum)>er and resources for in- 

7 2g-\ dustry, 7 -29-X 

Leisure^time Activities 

PROJECT NO. I : Make a sheep PROJECT NO. 2; Make an 

out of pipe cleaners and cotton. igloo after a big snow storm. 

Summary Statement 

Western Canada first drew ex- fortune. Now steady farmers and 
plorers and men seeking quick miners dwell there. 






I’hoto ^'anKlJan Iiifnniiiitinn Sit\Ih‘ 


Against a background of ice-scarred mountains this ther«» for thousands, perhaps millions, of years. But 
wheat has grown and is bearing its grain inside the though snow lies on the mountain tops and the growing 
Arctic Circle in Northern Canada. Below the surface season is short, the days are long enough to ripen the 
soil, where its roots are spread, is ice that has lain grain, which will be of tbe best quality grown. 

THE CANADIAN WEST and NORTH 

The Story of Canada's W estern Provinces and of a 
Wild New Land That Is Still Unexplored 

ETWKEN the Lake of the WoocL cold an ' the annual rainfall is low. Of 
and the eastern foothills of the Rock- course th'^ makes the risk and discomfort 
ies lies a great land of prairie and plain much greater for the farmer. In winter 
with a fertile soil that is often hundreds of the temoerature in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
fcct deep. Here are Canada’s three prairie wan goes far below zero. But the long 
provinces — Manitoba (m.ln'i-to'ba), Sas- hours of brilliant summer sunshine will ma- 
katchewan (sas-kach'e-wiin), and Alberta (al- ture the croj), which sells for such a good 
bur'ta). Into this belt of farmland some price that the farmers have made it the 
700 miles long and in places 300 miles wide backbone of their agriculture on the Ca- 
— people from every (orner t)f the globe nadian prairies. 

have come crowding ..ince the opening of Siin'e they are both skillful and .sensible 
the century. Here is Canada\s melting they do not trust to this crop alone, but 

pot. The rich virgin soil produces the fin t raise various kiiuls of grains and other food 

wheat that has ever been grown. .As “Num- for the live stock that brings them a large 
ber 1 Northern” it has become the standard part of their income — in meat and dairy 
by which wheal is judged and priced in the products. Great herds of cattle roam the 
markets of the world. No wonder peoi)le plains in .southern Alberta. Sugar beets 
from every land want to come and raise it. too are found to yield well, and flax is grown 
It is a very hard wheat and very high in some parts of Manitoba. Many of the 
in food value, and it will be at its best only farms are very large, and most of the farmers 

when grown where the winters are very rely on machinery to help them. There 
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On the great ranees in the Canadian West the cattle many thatare being fattened before they are sent to mar- 
roam at large, with cowboys to see that they find good ket. After World War II Canadian food saved thousands 
pasture. This herd in British Columbia is only one of of people from starving, in every corner of the world 

is a good deal of irrigated land in Alberta, trihuling renter. Thv oj)ening of the Tan- 
Much is being done to make life more ama Canal (1014) hurt its trade, for wheat 
attractive to the people who raise st) large could then be shipped easily to ]'luroj)c 
a {)art of Canada’s food. Plans are on from Vancouver and did not have to travel 
foot to bring electricity to light the farms east by rail. Pul \\’inni})eg built factories, 
and run the machinery. Saskatchewan has which today mill llour, i)rocess meal, and 
a system of state medicine, the first in this make a host of things. I0 Ikt are shipped 
hemisphere, and the other two provinces gold, co[)per, and zinc from Manitoba’s 
have municijial doctors and hosjutajs, with famous Plin Flon mine. At V\'inniix‘g is 
free traveling medical and dental services the I'niversity of Manitoba, one of the best 
in .some places. Farmers’ cooperatives are in Canada. 

numerous and strong, and provide all kinds Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, and Cal- 
of services. The Canada Wheat Pool is gary (kal'ga-ri) are the chief cities of Alberta 
an enormous organization that owns hun- and Saskatchewan. The first two are com- 
dreds of grain elevators over the prairies mercial centers. Regina (re-ji'na) i.s the 
for the benefit of farmers who want to hold capital of Saskatchewan, and Sa.skaloon the 
their grain for higher prices. In politics seat of the university. Edmonton and Cal- 
the prairies tend to be radical. gary, in Alberta, are near the great Alberta 

In education the people are making prog- coal fields and have a fine industrial future, 
ress in spite of many handicaps. Each Besides, there are deposits of oil and nat- 
province has a university, and the govern- ural gas not far away. Edmonton is the 
ment .sends traveling libraries and film capital and seat of the university. It is 
services to the outlying communities. Of there that the great Alaska-Canada Highway 
course the cities are far apart, for though starts north to Fairbanks. Both provinces 
this region is a fifth of Canada it has mine copper and zinc. Saskatchew^an is rich 
only three or four persons to a square mile, in potash, and Albertans oil sands have the 
The largest city in this region is Winni- world’s richest deposits of jietroleum — still 
peg, capital of Manitoba and Canada’s undeveloped. The eastern and northeastern 
fourth city in size. It is on the site of an prairie region yields fish and furs, 
old trading post at the meeting of the Red On the slopes of the Rockies in Alberta — 
and Assimboine rivers, and is a huge dis- where the warm “Chinook” winds from 
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across, the Divide often bring spring days 
in winter — are two national parks, Jasper 
(4,200 square miles) and Banff (2,585 square 
miles). Both have scenery of startling 
beauty. Lake Louise in Banff Park is 
world-famous. Watcrton Lakes Park in 
Alberta is the northern part of the Inter- 
national Peace Park, which has Glacier 
Park, in Montana, as its southern half. 

In Saskatchewan is Prince Albert Na- 
tional Park (i,86g square miles), a paradise 
for fishermen, and in Manitoba is Riding 
Mountain Park (1,148 square miles), a 
popular vacation center. Besides these, 
several national jiarks in Alberta were set 
aside as wild life sanctuaries— Buffalo (197 
square miles), Klk Island (51 square miles), 
Nemiskam (8 square miles), and Wood 
Buffalo (i7,.soo s(|uare miles), the last 
partly in the Northwest Territories. 

^''rnss the Rockies 

When we cross the Rocky Mountains 
and go down through the foothills to the 
sea we find ourselves in a different world 
from the one we h.ft behind. This is beauti- 
ful British Columbia, the niosl English of 
the provinces as well as the most thinly 
settled. Victoria, the capital, is said to be 
more hmglish in some ways than a British 
city is. 

Though the province 
has less agriculture 


within easy reach of the fine port of Van- 
couver (van-kob'vcr), and there, in the 
province’s southwest corner, most of the 
people live — in a climate that Is warm and 
friendly and a land that is breath-taking in 
its beauty. 

British Columbia has been called ^‘a .sea 
of mountains.” Here arc crowded three 
main ranges and several smaller ones, all 
lying parallel with long narrow valleys and 
deep bright lakes bctw'ccn. Tumultuous 
rivers scar the surface and eternal snows lie 
on the higher summits. Along the coast the 
thermometer never goes very high or very 
low and there is fog and heavy rain. But 
behind th(‘ southwestern countryside — as 
green and gentle as any in England — are 
set barren wildernesses of terrible austerity 
and ben ly. The westernmost ranges v/ring 
the winds dry, with the result that the in- 
land valleys can be very hot in summer 
and cold in winter. 

To this bright country people were first 
drawn by furs and then by the lure of gold. 
The strike at Cariboo on Williams Creek, 
brought one of the world’s great gold rushes 
(185O). So many people came in from 
California that in 1871 British Columbia 
was able to join the federation of Canadian 
provinces. But it was the opening of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (1885) that ush- 


than any other in Can- 
ada, it comes next to 
Ontario in natural rich- 
es. As a result, the 
people here have a 
liighcr income per per- 
son than any other Ca- 
nadians. The Panama 
Canal brought the 
world’s great markets 



Sheep will fatten and grow 
thick wool in Western Cana- 
da, where this flock is graz- 
ing. On the high plains of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
and in the comfortable val- 
leys of British Columbia they 
can graze all winter. 


(Canadian National Film Hoard 
Photo 
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ered in the mcKlern age for the province. 
Today, in spite of high freight rales to the 
east, Vancouver is Canada’s third largest 
city. From her piers shif)s carry goods all 
over the world, with more and more of 
I hem siiiling to the Far FLast. 

She is in a region tremendously rich and 
varied. British Columbia still mines gold 
at Cariboo, and also in the Kootenay and 
Bridge River areas. She leads Canada in 
producing silver, which, along with zinc 
and lead, comes from the Sullivan mine. 
Her rocks hold n)p[)er, platinum, mercury, 
large quantities of coal, and various other 
minerals. Her fisheries are the most valu- 
able in Canada, with vast wealth gathered 
every year when the salmon run, and her 
forests are rich in furs. 

From the coast, the fertile inland valleys, 
and the Peace River plains come tine fruits. 
Those from the Okanagan (o-kan'o-gin) 
V^illey are famous. On the delta of the 
Fraser over roo bushels of oats may be 
harvested from an acre. And in British 
Columbia are some of the largest cattle 
ranches on the continent. Dairying is com- 
ing to be an im{)ortant industry. 

But most valuable of all is the lumber 
the province c uts every year from her mag- 
niticent forests of Douglas iir, cedar, pine, 
and other evergreens. The first of these 
makes the finest building timber in Amer- 
ica. It comes from the coast and the 
islands, and much of it is sawed at the 
mouth of the Fra.ser River. 

It is not strange that, with all these val- 
uable resources and with electric power 
that is second only to Quebec’s, British 


Columbia should now rank third among 
Canada’s provinces in the value of her manu- 
factures. Much of this lies in .shipbuild- 
ing. But the making of wood pulp and 
j)aper from her forests, the canning and 
preserving of her fish and fruits, and many 
other growing industries help to .swell a 
total that is bound to grow as the years go 
by. For the j)rovince has a brilliant future. 

British Columbia has a number of national 
parks: Voho (507 .square miles) and Koote- 
nay (47O square miles), both .surrounded by 
amazing scenery on the western sl()[)es of 
the Rockies; ami (ilacier (521 .sejuare miles' 
and Mount Rev^lstoke ([oo squari' milesy 
in the Selkirks, the second at a height of 
0,ooo feet. All of them have a fascinating 
wild life. 

The Wild and Mysterious North 

North of the busy provinces along Cana- 
da’s southern border lies a wild and mostly 
barren land that is known as the Yukon 
and the Northwest 'ferritories. It covers 
the whole of the Canadian North — about 
a third of the Dominion. During many 
months of the year it lies under the paralyz- 
ing hand of winter, when tem[)eratures 
may go to 80° in Tiikon. Much of it 
fails to thaw out even under the summer’s 
sun, when the tem[)erature in some [)laces 
nitay reach 100°. Flowers and grasses may 
bloom and rij)en on the treeless “tundra" 
up by the Arctic Circle, but underneath 
them the ice lies .solid from one year’s end 
to the other. 

Strange as it may .seem, the farmers are 
learning that they can grow the best wheat 

When the hand of wintei 
has fallen on the land, 
Canada Far North is full 
of silence and mystery. 
The rivers, covered with 
Ice, are still the best routes 
of travel- just as they arc 
in summer. The Macken- 
zie, shown here as it looks 
it the famous oil village of 
Norman Wells, is the great 
highway into this part of 
Canada. From Norman 
Wells the Canol Project 
surveyed the route for its 
pipeline across the moun- 
tains to Fairbanks, Alaska. 



of .m»nflHrd Oil Co. 
(N. J.). Photo hy Collier 
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From this desolate settlement at Port Radium on 
Great Bear Lake is coming the magic substance that 
bids fair tf fhe world. Not until World War 

in the world in that desolate country. 1'he 
long days will rijicn it, even though the 
season is short, and the ice that keeps 
melting underneaih gives the roots j)lenty 
of water all summer long. 

At i)resent only a handful of jieople live 
in this distant land, hut plenty of others 
will come as the country’s riches are better 
knowm. Much of it has never lieen e.\- 
plored. :\ few Eskimos hug the ('oasts and 
a handful of Indians lra[) furs in the fine 
ev’crgrcen forests of the Alackenzie District, 
liut white men are to he found only at an 
occa.sional airlield or trading station. 'J'hey 
lead a lonely life and communicate with the 
outside world only hy boat, dogsled, or 
j)lane. It was not until 1(^44 that a shij>— 
the “St. Koch” — sailed around Northern 
C'anada in a single summer. I^'of the Arctic 
Ocean is not meant f(jr pleasure lri[)s. . 

It was in 1870 that Hritain gave to Can- 
ada the “North Western Territory" a. 1 
Rupert’s Land, which included northern 
Quebec, the prairie jirovinces, and the east- 
ern part of the present Northwestern 'I'erri- 
lories. "J'hose territories took their name 
from the fact that they were northwest of 
what was then the inhabited part of Canada. 
All the region had been controlled by the 
Hudson Bay Company. Later the Yukon 


II were these houses built and the Eldcrado mine 
developed, that we might have uranium to give the 
explosive power to the atomic bomb. 

became a separate territory (i8c)8), other 
[)arts of the region were distributed among 
the proviru'es to the south, and finally w’hat 
remained v as divided (1920) into the Mac- 
kenzie District to the west, the Keewatin 
District east of it, and the I'ranklin District 
reaching northward to the T\)le. These 
districts are administered by the federal 
Department of Mines and Resources. A 
hundred Jlkers and men of the Royal 
Mounted ^ 'lice are enough to keep order. 

A Land of Fabulous Riches 

During World War II [leople began to 
hear of this wild, rich laiKl. The oil wells 
and refinery at Norman Wells, the large 
de])osits of uranium in the Eldorado mine, 
discovered in ig^^o on Great Bear Lake, 
the building of the Canada- Alaska Highwav 
and the Canol Project, and the laying 
down of many new airfields for war planes, 
all turned oui eyes northward. Today we 
get gold from the Yellowknife mine on 
(ireat Slave Lake, and know that vast 
riches in tungsten, iron, coal, and many 
other useful minerals lie scattered through 
the region. Thousands of soldiers and 
aviators learned how to live comfortably 
here, and more and more of them will go 
back to seek their fortunes. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 1 


THE GREAT ISLAND OF THE FISHERMEN 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts ^ 

not found on this page, considt considt the Richards Year Book 
the general Index ^ VoL 75. Index. 

interesting Facts Explained 
A land that is becominp; a famous ernment, 7-32 

vacation resort, 7—31 A dispute that lasted almost two 

The importance of Newfound- centuries, 7—32 

land’s location, 7—31 When the fish catch becomes un- 

The meeting: ground of the profitable, 7-32-33 

world’s fishermen, 7—32 Why Newfoundland did not at 

The most famous fishery in the first join (\'inada, 7 33 

world, 7-32 Helping England plac es Xew- 

Gilberts disastrous attempt to fonndland in debt, 7 3^ 

colonize Newfoundland, 7—32 Newfoundland ca^^ls in her lot 

The formation of a regular gov- with C anada, 7 33 

Things to Think About 

Why will Newfoundland’s loca- Was Newfoundland wise in re- 
tion be of increasing impor- fusing to join Canada when the 

tance as aviation advances? dominion was formed? 

Related IVIaterial 

The story of John Cabot, '13— 471 Iron deposits. 9 -398 

Wealth from the sea, 9-361 Copper mining, 9 419 

Laying the Atlantic cable, 10- Related Canadian history, 7—23 
103 Where do most transatlantic 

A graveyard for icebergs, 1-64 flights start? 7-31 

Practical A pplications 

What would happen to New- Why are the people of New- 
foundland if the catch failed? foundland poor? 7—33 

7-32 

Habits and Attitudes 

Gilbert discovers that workers A school .system that does not 
are needed by a colony, 7-32 seem to work, 7-33 

Newfoundland goes into debt to The fisherman tries to stay out 
help England, 7-33 of debt, 7-33 

Summary Statement 

Newfoundland, though small ising future, for she is important 
and poor, has had an honorable to the world by reason both of 

history of self-reliance. Now, as her fisheries and of her position 

part of Canada, she has a prom- as an air base. 
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Pbotii by PuljlMbcrH I'botn S»rvicfl 


This is a scene at St. John’s, Newfoundland. In the here the codfish will be laid out to dry. During the 
background are the tall masts of the fishing fleet. In drying season hundreds of thousands of sqxuu’e feet of 
the foreground are roofs strewn with branches — and cod are thus exposed along the Newfoundland coast. 

The GREAT ISLAND of the FISHERMEN 

Newfoundland Is Famous for Many Other Things besides Its 
Codfish and Its Fine Scenery 

F COURSE everyone knows and loves bays and rivers and rocky cliffs draw tourists 
the big shaggy dogs which are named from far and near. 

after the island of Newfoundland These are by no means the only things 
(nu'fiind-lind')- But there are many other that make Newfoundland interesting. Its 
reasons for being interested in this northern position gives it importance, since it lies 
land. It is a very large island, larger than just about halfway between New York and 
Ireland and nearly as large as Great Britain, London, the world’s two largest cities. When 
and for centuries it has been the cente’ of a cable was laid to connect the United 
the world’s codfishing industry. Although States and England by telegraph, it was 
not many people live in Newfoundland — only laid by way of Newfoundland. When men 
some 321,000 — it was an independent British began to fly across the Atlantic, they ‘‘took 
dominion until 1934, with a government of off” from, or landed in, Newfoundland. It 
its own. In recent times men have dis- is safe to say that its position will give this 
covered great mineral riches in the island, island more and more importance with the 
And besides all these things, the land is coming years. For there are many places 
coming to be a famous vacation resort, whose that now seem out of the way which are 
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going to play a much larger part in the world 
as men grow more numerous and civilization 
advances. 

It was its fish which made Newfoundland 
such an early British settlement in America. 
Of course John Cabot, who probably landed 
at Bonavista in 1497, did not know about 
the armies of codfish 


round, in fifteen small settlements. The 
traders in fish, who controlled the island, did 
not want either settlers or a government. 
They preferred to have things all their own 
way. But the number of settlers slowly in- 
creased until finally, in 1728, a regular 
government was formed, with Captain Henry 
Osborne as its first 


waiting to be caught 
in the waters about 
the island; and nei- 
ther did the Portu- 
guese discoverer, 
Corte Real (kor'ta rfi- 
al')> who came to 
Newfoundland in 
1500. But ver}'' soon 
the secret was known, 
and fishermen from 
France, England, 
Spain, and other na- 
tions began to seek 
out the rich fishing 
grounds in their little 
boats. Soon (1527) 
the fishers from De- 
vonshire, in England, 
had big merchant 
ships to help them 
carry home their 
catch. By 1578 there 
were several hundred 



head. 

By 1763 New- 
foundland boasted 
eight thousand in- 
habitants, with five 
thousand more who 
came to stay during 
the summer fishing 
season. In this year 
the coastal region of 
Labrador, with its 
great forests, was 
placed under the con- 
trol of the New- 
foundland govern- 
ment. There w^as a 
long dispute between 
Canada and New- 
foundland over the 
boundary between 
Cabrador and the 
province of Quebec. 
In 1927 the highest 
court of the British 


vessels every year on 
the Banks, as the 
wide, shelving coast 
of the island is c.alled. 
These Banks are now 
the most famous 
fishing grounds in the 


I'lioto by LondoQ l.ibrary 

It was a queer mixture of hardy seamen, ex-jailbirds, and 
raw adventurers who sailed with Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
to try to found the first English settlement in America. 
Here he is with a few of them, after they had landed 
(1583) where St. John’s now stands. He found these 
men unmanageable as colonists, and soon all were on 
their way back to England. Sir Humphrey’s ship was 
lost on the voyage, and all hands on her drowned. 


empire gave a de- 
cision in favor of 
Newfoundland, and 
now the island owns 
territory on t he main- 
land three limes as 
large as itself, valu- 


world, and hundreds of fishermen flock there. 

The early fishers did not live the year 
round on those foggy coasts. 'Fhey used the 
island for drying their fish, and went home 
when they tuid taken the season’s catch. 
But little by little settlements sprang up 
along the coast. In 1583 Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert sailed from England with the in- 
tention of founding a colony. His venture 
was a complete failure, and several other 
attempts were hardly more successful. Yet 
by 1650 there were about two thousand 
people living in Newfoundland the year 


able because of its limber, its vast deposits 
of iron, and Grand Falls, which is greater 
than Niagara and some day will produce a 
great deal of electric power. 

During the Napoleonic wars at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century Newfound- 
land was very prosperous, and in the year 
1814 there were seven thousand immigrants 
to the island. But the years which followed 
brought many disasters. Fire destroyed St. 
John’s, the capital city (1846). About i860 
the fisheries became unprofitable, and men 
saw that farming must be developed if the 
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riioto by Marine A hHh&nm liupi., Ottawa 

Such scene., . -- this are an everyday matter to the 
Newfoundland fishermen, though most of us, who do 

island was Lo rcj^ain prosperity. Things 
took a turn for the iietter in 1864, when 
('opper mining was begun. Then, in iSbp, 
better catches of fish were brought in, an ! 
tlie skies grew brighter. 

When the other British provinces formed 
the Dominion of Canada in 1867, they natu- 
rally hoped that Newfoundland would join 
with them. But Newfoundland had already 
won a government responsible to the legis- 
lature D855), and was well enough satisfied 
as she was; so she refused. A generation 
later (1894-1895), when her financial affairs 
were in a bad way, she offered to join Canada 
if Canada would assume her debt of $i0,- 
000,000. This time it was Canada that de- 
clined. 

Newfoundland’s public debt grew ver\’ fast. 
In IQ27 it had risen to some $260 per person. 
At this time Britain awarded Newfoundland 
the almost undeveloped territory of Labra- 
dor. But the world-wide depression of i..e 
19^0’s followed and Newfoundland still suf- 
fered. In 1954 Britain finally made her a 
crown colony and took over the direction 
of her affairs. 

World War II helped Newfoundland. One 
of the world’s biggest landing fields was 
opened at what is now (hinder, to serve 
bombers going to Europe, and the island be- 


(History of World War II, 6 


not come from the region of the famous Banks, would 
find such a wriggling pile of cod exciting enough. 

came an important center on world airways. 
Besides, she began iluring the war to work 
her rich deposits of iron. By 1946 she was 
again on her feet, and in 1948 voted to join 
Canada as a tenth province — the union to 
take place on March 31, 1949. 

The schools and the w'elfare of the fisher- 
men have given grave concern in Newfound- 
land. The schools have been supported by 
[)ublic m / ley but conducted by various reli- 
gious bodc.s, and the system has not worked 
very well The island has had a larger num- 
ber of people who could not read and write 
than almost any other Itritish possession with 
a white population. It has no university. 

The Fishermen’s Union 

The [iroblem of the fishermen has been 
their de])endence on the merchants who buy 
their fish and sell them sujiplies. They have 
usually been lU debt to these men, often 
receiving payment merely in goods, not in 
money, and being unable to save anything. 
Before World War 1 a great cooperative 
association, the Fishermen’s Union, grew up 
lo fight these conditions, and it has ac- 
complished a good deal. As a part of the 
Dominion, with the help, stability, and 
security that this great nation can lend, 
Newfoundland’s future is brighter. 

493) 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


AREA 

Total area, including the recently added province of 
Newfoundland: 3,843,000 square miles — 100,000 
square miles larger than Europe. 

LOCATION 

The Dominion of Canada occupies all the northern half 
of North America, with the exception of Alaska on the 
northwest. To the south Ifes the United States. On 
the west is the Pacific, on the east is the Atlantic. 
The southernmost point in Canada is at 42° N. Lat., 
which is the latitude of Rome. On the north the coun- 
try reaches far beyond the Arctic Circle. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The eastern part of Canada is largely covered with 
rolling hills. Newfoundland has rugged shores, and 
bogs and forests in the interior. Labrador, its depend- 
ency, is largely mountainous except along the coast. 
The most important uplands in this section are the 
Laurentian Highlands, which form the watershed be- 
tween the rivers that flow into the St. Lawrence and 
those that flow into Hudson Bay. These hills belong 
to what is called the Canadian Shield, a rugged and 
often barren region tom by the glacier and strewn 
with lakes. It lies in a great arc around Hudson 
Bay and covers some 65% of Canada's mainland. 
The St. Lawrence River, the Great Lakes, Lake of the 
Woods, and Lakes Winnipeg, Athabaska, Great Slave, 
and Great Bear lie along its southern rim. In the 
Shield are most of Canada's rich mines, which make 
her the world's greatest producer of asbestos and 
also rich in silver, gold, coal, iron, petroleum, anti- 
mony, and other minerals. 

Canada's eastern coast line is irregular and fringed 
with islands. The St. Lawrence is navigable as far 
as Montreal, a great grain-shipping port. The central 
region of Canada is covered by immense prairies, 
which rise in three great levels from the Red River 
to the Rocky Mountains. Here in a large triangle 
at the south are Canada's grasslands. Across this 
“prairie West," the Canadian wheat belt, lies a trough 
which drains to Hudson Bay through the Red River, 
Lake Winnipeg, and the Nelson River. The principal 
river of the prairies is the Saskatchewan. 

West of the plains Canada is covered by high north- 
and-south mountain chains. Here the forests yield 
valuable timber, and magnificent scenery attracts 
the tourist. The chief rivers are the Fraser and the 
Columbia, both flowing to the Pacific. The great 
Mackenzie, flowing to the Arctic Ocean, drains the 
eastern face of the Rockies and the western edge of 
the Shield. In the Canadian North lie tundras, where 


the ground, which thaws only on the surface in sum- 
mer, is covered with grasses and other low plants. 

CLIMATE 

Generally the climate of Canada shows great extremes 
of heat and cold, but the dryness of the atmosphere 
makes both extremes more pleasant and healthful than 
similar temperatures in Europe. The Mackenzie 
River has a remarkably mild climate for its latitude- 
in fact farming is possible almost to the Arctic Ocean. 
The Pacific coast region is moist and mild, but the 
plains east of the Rockies are much drier, with warm 
west winds to raise the temperature at times. The 
central prairies and the eastern provinces have cold 
winters and short summers. The country east of 
Hudson Bay has the most severe climate of the Ca- 
nadian mainland, but of populated Canada the climate 
of the prairies is most severe. The peninsula be- 
tween Lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario is relatively 
mild. The mean annual temperature is 42° F. at 
Montreal, 44"^ at Toronto, 34** at Winnipeg, and 49" 
at Victoria. The latitude has much less influence on 
Canadian temperatures than one would expect. T.ines 
connecting places with similar readings often run from 
southeast to northwest rather than east and west, 
especially in summer. Thus a place on the Macken- 
zie River in the Arctic will have the same tempera- 
tures as one in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence. In the 
Far North the long days in summer make certain kinds 
of farming possible. 

PEOPLE 

Many European countries have representatives living 
in Canada, and there are Americans and Chinese and 
Japanese as well. Roughly about half of the people 
are of British stock. In the Province of Quebec the 
people are mostly of French descent and have kept 
their French speech and customs. In Yukon, the 
Northwest Territories, and in Labrador are Indians 
and Eskimos. Total population: about 14,000,000. 

GOVERNMENT 

The Dominion of Canada is a federtfCTon of provinces, 
much as the United States is a federation of states. 
The legislative body of the dominion is composed of 
the House of Commons -elected by the people for 
five years — and the Senate, nominated for life by the 
governor-general, who is appointed by the British 
crown. The prime minister, with his cabinet, advises 
the governor-general. The British dominions have 
been defined as “autonomous (or self-governing) 
communities within the British empire, united by a 
common allegiance to the crown." 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF CANADA 

THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Is- 
land make up the Maritime Provinces. Nova Scotia 
has an area of 20,743 square miles and a population of 
578,000; New Brunswick, an area of 27,473 square 
miles and a population of 458,000; and Prince Edward 
Island, an area of 2,184 square miles and a population 
of 95,000. The inhabitants of these provinces are 
largely of British and French descent, with the British 
in the majority. Whatever their background, most 
of them are Canadian-born. Throughout their history 
the Maritimes have given Canada some of her ablest 
statesmen and most distinguished scholars. 

Lying on the eastern coast and almost completely 
surrounded by water, the region might be expected to 
have a temperate climate. But the Arctic Current, 


which comes down from the north, brings extreme 
cold. Summer temperatures, however, rise to 85'* 
and m'*, and this warmth, with ample rainfall, adapts 
the Maritimes to agriculture. 

Prince Edward Island is low, with fertile red soil. 
Nova Scotia has fertile valleys to the west, but is 
rugged over much of its surface. New Brunswick is 
a rolling country. Its highest peak^over 2,600 feet 
—is in the east. 

The principal occupations of the Maritimes are 
fishing, forestry, farming, and mining. Fish of many 
kinds, lumber and pulpwood, fruits, vegetables, poul- 
try, dairy products, coal, and iron are the chief prod- 
ucts. The ports of Halifax and St« John carry one- 
fifth of Canada's shipping. 



POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF CANADA—ConZ/nued 


QUEBEC 

Quebec, with an area of 532,860 square miles, fills 
most of the country’s eastern arm. Its northern tip 
reaches to Hudson Strait at the entrance of Hudson 
Bay. It has a population of almost 3^ million people, 
over four-fifths of whom are of French origin. 

Temperatures in northern Quebec are extreme in 
winter. Southern Quebec has a temperate climate, 
though winter temperatures run low. Some 90% of the 
province is rugged, but the southern portion lies in the 
fertile St. Lawrence lowlands. 

The livelihood of the people is closely linked with 
the St. Lawrence. Montreal, Canada’s largest city 
and the world’s greatest inland port, is the industrial 
center. Among occupations manufacturing is first. 
The aluminum plant at Arvida is the world’s single 
largest aluminum producer. Paper and pulp, textiles, 
chemicals, tobacco, and railway machinery are also 
important. Agriculture is the occupation of second 
rank. ^ Dairy products, sugar beets, and maple sugar 
and sirup are the leading farm crops. Quebec mines 
almost 70% of the world’s asbestos and a fair amount 
of zinc, copper, and iron. A substantial part of its 
income derives from its attraction to tourists. 

ONTARIO 

Ontario, lying between the Great Lakes and Hudson 
Bay, is Canada’s second largest province, with an area 
of 363,282 square miles. It ranks first in industry 
and in population, with over 4 million people, most 
of whom are of British stock. 

Northern Ontario has extremely cold winters and a 
short growing season, but the southern part is tem- 
perate. The co!!ntry is generally rugged or rolling. 

Ontario owos much of its industrial development to 
its hydroelectric power and its closeness to the Great 
Lakes, by which coal and iron are shipped from the 
United States. It has many of the minerals important 
to industrial development. Nickel, gold, platinum, 
iron, and copper are among leading metals. Auto- 
mobiles, bicycles, farm machinery, electrical supplies, 
silverware, wood, and paper are all products of On- 
tario's industries. Agriculture is important, too. 
Livestock, poultry and dairy products, fruits, and 
vegetables are produced. 

Toronto, with its university, its publishing busi- 
ness, and its Conservatory of Music, is Canada’s 
leading cultural center. 

THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 

Extending westward some 900 miles from Ontario to the 
Rockies are Canada’s Prairie Provinces —Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. Manitoba has an area of 
2x9,723 square miles and a population of 730,000; 
Saskatchewan, an area of 237,975 square miles and a 
population of 896,000; and Alberta, an area of 248,000 
square miles, with a population of nearly 800,000. 

The Prairie Provinces are a continuation of the 
Great Plains of the United States, though they are 
rugged and wooded in the north. The Rockies extend 
into western Alberta. This province is warmed by 
the **chinook” winds and less subject to extreme cold 
than Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

Known first to fur traders, the Prairie Provinces 
have been open to general development only since the 
late 1800’s. Agriculture is the principal occupation 
and grains of all sorts are produced. The region is 
famous for its wheat and ranks as the world’s greatest 
exporting center for this cereal. Cattle too are raise 
in great numbers. For industrial purposes Alberta 
has both coal and petroleum and Saskatchewan has 
coal. Such metals as gold, copper, zinc, silver, and 
cadmium are also mined in the area. 


The prairie city of Winnipeg is the halfway point 
for two trans-continental railways and is a cosmopolitan 
center, with several foreign language newspapers. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

British Columbia, including Canada’s entire Pacific 
Coast aiea, is he/ taste st-gro wing province. With an 
area of 366,000 square miles, it now has a population 
of a million people, about two-thirds of whom are of 
British descent. 

Here is the mildest climate in Canada, the heaviest 
rainfall, and some of the most beautiful scenic spots. 
Forests of white pine, Douglas fir, hemlock, and red 
cedar make this province Canada’s best producer of 
lumber. Lumbering is the leading occupation. Fish 
are abundant, too, and the salmon, herring, halibut, 
and cod caught here make up more than a third of 
Canada’s total income from fish. Diversified farming 
is possible in the valleys — dairying, truck, and fruit 
farming. Grain growing has a promising future. 

British Columbia has large quantities of lead and 
other minerals and almost unlimited hydroelectric 
power. Industrial development, already speeded by 
World War II, is very promising. 


THE TERRITORIES (YUKON AND THE 
NORTHWEST) 

Yukon, bordering Alaska, and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, stretcning across Canada and reaching to the 
North Pole, are too thinly populated to rank as prov- 
inces. Yukon, with an area of 205,346 square miles, 
has only 5,000 people; the Northwest Territories, with 
an area of 1,253.438 square miles, have only a little 
over 12,000 people. More than half the combined 
population of the two territories are Eskimos and 
Indians, whose ways of living are adapted to the cold 
which rules in these lands most of the time. The 
climate varies widely, however, and is least extreme 
in the Mackenzie River Valley. 

Fur trading and the discovery of gold in the Yukon 
first attracted white men to the Arctic regions. More 
recently unmined wealth in such minerals as silver, 
lead, tungsten, pitchblende, and petroleum has fo- 
cused attention there. Their strategic importance to 
transportation in the air age has also opened up a 
lively interest in these regions as the possible landing 
fields of globe-encircling planes. In the world of 
tomorrow the icy deserts of the Far North will have 
enormous imtiortance. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

The island of Newfoundland, with its dependency of 
Labrador oa the eastern mainland, became a province 
of Canada in 1949. Newfoundland has an area of 
42,700 square miles and a population of 315,000. Lab- 
rador, with only 5,500 people, has an area of 110,000 
square miles. Most of the people of Newfoundland 
are of British descent, and nearly all those in Labra- 
dor are Indians and Eskimos. 

Newfoundland has a steep rugged coastline. Lab- 
rador is somewhat mountainous. Newfoundland has a 
moist cool climate with no extremes in temperature; 
Labrador is much colder, with large areas icebound. 
Fishing is the most important occupation of Newfound- 
landers. Pulp and paper making and the mining of 
iron, copper, lead, and stone are also carried on. 

As the easternmost land area on the northern air 
route to Europe, Newfoundland can look forward to an 
assured “place in the sun.’’ Its airports alone at 
Gander and Goose — make it a vital part of the Do- 
minion, as do recent discoveries of iron in Labrador. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 1 


HOW CANADA COVERNS HERSEI.F 


Xote: For basic in format ion 
not found on this pcigt\ consult 
the general Index, Vnl. 75. 

! nterestin^ 

'Fhe feeling Dt' the dominions for 
England, 7-.33-E) 

Ties that unite the ('oinnion- 
wealth of Xations. 7 
An important fact about the 
Commonwealth, 7 
Powers still held by the British 
Parliament, 7 33-K 
W'hy Parliament has those pow- 
ers. 7 

Canada is a federation of prov- 
inces, 7 -33-F 

'l"he powers of the Dominion 
government, 7— 33“F-(i 
'The powers of the provinces, 7 
33-G 

The position of the kin^, 7 -33-G 
The I-’)omininn Parliament and 


For statistical and current facts, 
t on suit the Richards Year Book 
Index. 

Facts Explainetl 

its powers, 7 33-(TlI 
rhe prime minister, 7 33-H 
'The Cabinet, 7 33-H 
What is a ‘Responsible” govern- 
ment? 7 33-H 

Xew problems handled by the 
Dominion. 7 33-H-T 
An interesting federal dejiart- 
ment, 7-33"^ 

rhe judiciary system, 7 33-I-K 
The provincial governments, 7 
33-k: 

'Fhe school system, 7 -33-K 
'Ferritorial government, 7— 33-K 
Municipal government, 7— 33-K 
Rural government. 7 33-L 
When v^olers must own i>r*>pert\ . 
7 “ 33 "^- 


Picture Hunt 

The birthplace of the ("anadian The purpcjse of the national 

nation, 7 33-D parks, 7 -33-J 

Canada’s government cares for Caring for the health of the peo 
the welfare of all, 7 33-F pie of the North, 7 ^3-L 

Related IVl aterial 

How Canada became one nation, Canada’s citizens who speak 

7—20 French, 7 -29-Q-R 

Canada comes to the rescue of Fhe strange, hard life of the 

Britain, 7-28, 29-D North, 7— 29-W-X 

The Family Allowances Act, 7- How the United States broke 

29-G with England, 7-157-70 

Habits and Attitudes 

\ city’s business should be ev- .A city must be kept clean and 
erybody’s business, 7—391 neat, 7—400 

Summary Statement 

Canada’s people, though vary- democracy that brings them jus- 
ing in many ways, have set up a tice and freedom. 
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Coiirtflny I’rmof Kdwnrd lnlBn<i Travel Dureftii 


Here in the Confederation Chamber in the Provincial first steps were taken in welding the scattered popula- 
Building at Charlottestown, Prince Edward Island, the tion of Canada into a single united people. 

HOW CANADA GOVERNS HERSELF 

An Outline of the System by Which One of the Great Free 
Peoples Brings Justice and Safety to Her Citizens 

It is a long time now since the various love and her l)lessing as they took leave. But 
colonics that had England as their mother the old ties of habit and alTection have always 
began to grow u]) and leave home — as long held, and as members of the British ('ommon- 
ago as 1776, when the first American colonies wealth of Nations the separate ‘‘dominions,’* 
broke away. That lime there was a bitter as they are billed, still have a deep feeling 
quarrel and plenty of blood was shed. The for the mother country and many interests 
two countries now are the best of friends, but, in common with her, even though they all 
as the United States of America, those are independent nations in full charge of 
children of Great Britain have gone thei>- their own affairs. Tt is much as we should 
own way ever since. expect to find it in any right-minded family 

It was different when most of the other of individuals, 
colonies set out for themselves. Some of The most important of the ties that bind 
them— Canada and Australia, for instance— the whole family together is their king, who 
had really been mature nations for a long is king of each of the separate countries and 
lime, and when they finally became inde- represents to its people the power and dignity 
pendent of the mother country they had her of its own government as well as the far-flung 

.V^-D 
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majesty of the Commonwealth of free nations 
to which they belong. To be sure, the office 
of the king varies in the different dominions, 
but in Canada he is king as he is in England. 
In Canada he acts on the advice of the 
Canadian ministers — or cabinet — not on the 
advice of the British cabinet, but he com- 
mands the same love and respect in Ottawa 
as in London. 

Another strong tie is the habit of discussion 
which has grown up among the dominions 
over the years. Like the members of an ordi- 
nary family, they consult one another on 
matters of interest to them all. During 
World War II, for example, the prime min- 
isters of the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
conferred frequently with one another 
throughout the struggle, and together worked 
out plans for victory. But since these 
dominions are independent nations, the 
British government could make no decisions 
affecting their armed forces without the 
consent of their governments. 

The important thing to remember about 
the British Commonwealth, then, is that it 
is I free association. Each of the members 
— the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and the dominions of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon — governs 
itself, and no one of them can be made to take 
any step without the coiLsent of its govern- 
ment. They make their own declarations of 
war and send their own representatives as 
ambassadors to foreign lands. 

ft 

A Nation in Her Own Right 

Canada, oldest of them all, has her own 
Department of External Affairs, and sends 
ambassadors and ministers to represent her 
in foreign countries and high commissioners 
to represent her in the other dominions and 
in the United Kingdom. She handles Her 
business with the government of the United 
Kingdom through her own secretary of state 
for external affairs and not through the 
governor-general — who is the king^s repre- 
sentative in Canada. Like most of the other 
members of the Commonwealth she is a 
member of the United Nations, and in 1947 
she was elected to its Security Council. 


But though Canada was an independent 
nation, until 1949 the British Parliament had 
to give approval to amendments to the Brit- 
ish North America Act. And civil law cases 
might be sent on appeal to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, the high court 
of appeal in London. Canadian and other 
dominion judges were members of the coun- 
cil, along with British judges. We naturally 
ask why it was that, when Canada was en- 
tirely self-governing in other ways, there 
were still those two limitations on her politi- 
cal power. To answer this we shall have to 
understand why they were agreed upon in 
the first place. 

Guarding the Rights of the French 

Canada, as we know, is a country with an 
English-speaking majority but a very large 
French-speaking population. Before the 
French of Canada would give their consent 
to the British North America Act -giving 
Canada her independent government— they 
wanted to be sure that their rights were 
going to be protected. They were afraid that 
their language, customs, and beliefs, so 
different from those of the English in Canada, 
would be wiped out by the English-speaking 
majority. They thought that ^ey should 
have the right to appeal to some authority 
.outside the Dominion to protect their special 
interests. The removal of the limitations 
showed the old mistrust to be dead. 

As for the matter of amendments, the 
approval of the British Parliament was long 
purely formal. When the various Canadian 
groups finally decided how they wished to 
amend their constitution, the British Parlia- 
ment gave up this power (1949). 

As we have seen, the presence of two 
language groups in Canada led to certain 
special provisions for deciding cases in civil 
law and for amending the constitution. It 
also influenced the form of Canada's govern- 
ment. For the Canadian founding fathers, 
who met together in 1867 to draw up a con- 
stitution for their new nation, were eager 
to safeguard the rights of the French-speak- 
ing people. And they also remembered that 
there was a strong feeling of local independ- 
ence in what are known as the Maritime 
Provinces — along the eastern seaboard. So 
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they chose a federal system of government, 
in this way making it possible for each jirov- 
ince, faced with its own problems, to decide 
them for itself. 

So Canada, like the United Slates, is a 
federation of a number of different provinces, 
with the Dominion government and the 
provincial governments sharing all powers 
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Here we have two residents of Canada each one a 
chief in his own way. Above is Louis Stephen St. 
Laurent, who became prime minister in 1948. At the 
right is a western Indian chief in full tribal regalia. 
Thd'ugh they are poles apart in background and culture, 
the welfare of each is a matter of concern to the Cana- 
dian government. 

between them, d'he constitution of the 
United States, however, after listing the pow- 
ers of Congress, the Suiweme Court, and the 
president, says, in the Fenth Amendment: 
'The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the Stales, arc reserved to the States, 
or to the people.” 'These arc what we call 
“residuary (rc-zid'u-a-rl) powers,” and they 
have become more and more important as 
our modern age has brought into our daily 
lives changes of which the framers of the 
constitution never dreamed. 

In Canada these important residuary 


powers are left to the Dominion government 
and not to the provinces- just the opposite 
of the provision for them in the constitution 
of the United States. At least, that is what 
the framers of the British North America 
Act intended when they provided that the 
Dominion Parliament should “make laws for 
the peace, order and good government of 
Canada, in ... all matters not . . . as- 
signed c-xcliisively to the legislatures of the 
j)rovinccs.” What actually happened, how- 
ever, is that the courts, especially the Judicial 
Committee of tlic Privy Council in London, 



have, ever since around 1900, decided in 
favor of the | provinces except in lime of war 
or other great emergency. When, in 1940, 
the Dominion government wanted to insure 
jieople throughout Canada against unem- 
ployment, it was necessary to amend the 
British North .America Act. Otherwise the 
courts might have ruled that this was a job 
for each province and not for the federal 
government. 

The unusual thing about the British North 
America Act is that it provides for two sets 
of powers which are quite separate from each 
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other. These «'ire supj^osed to cover all 
possible fields of lawmaking. Fhe Dominion 
Parliament alone has power to regulate trade 
and commerce, banking, criminal law, pat- 
ents and copyrights, and a number of other 
matters of general interest to the country. 

The Powers of the Provinces 

The provinces, on the other hand, control 
the public lands within their borders, super- 
vise property and civil rights, can, among 
other things, amend their own constitutions, 
and take care of “all matters of a merely 
local or private nature in the j^rovince.” 
Education is in the hands of the pn)vinces, 
but the Dominion and the provinces share 
the power to regulate agriculture and immi- 
gration. On the other hand, the Dominion 
Cabinet can reject laws of the j)rovincial 
legislatures within a year after their passage 
— though as a matter of fact it rarel}* does .so 
now. 

We might suppose that there would be a 
good deal of friction between the Dominion 
and provincial governments. Actually, the 
various governments often get together to 
pass joint laws in order to take care of press- 
ing problems, and they hold conferences and 
make agreements among themselves. Be- 
sides, much of the constitution is not written 
down, but is based on the common law and 
customs which Canada, like the United 
States, inherited from England. 'Phis part of 
the constitution is not so rigid as the provi- 
sions of the British North America Act, and it 
makes the whole business of government 
much easier to adapt to conditions than it 
would seem to be at first glance. 

We have referred to the “Dominion gov- 
ernment.’’ How is it organized? In the first 
place, the executive and legislative powers 
are not so clearly .seyiarated as they are in the 
United States. As in Great Britain, govern- 
ment is “by king in Parliament,” and the 
king’s ministers — unlike the cabinet in the 
United States — are members of Parliament. 

The king is represented in Canada by a 
governor-general. Just as the king does in 
England, he calls Parliament together, closes 
its sessions, and dissolves it when a new 
general election is held. He also gives his 
consent to the bills it passes. 
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But he does not do any of these things on 
his own initiative. This is because the king 
of Canada is what is called a “constitutional 
monarch,” who reigns but does not rulc- 
that is, he can make lU) laws and has no real 
governmental power. He acts only on the 
advice of his ministers. The governor-general 
is merely his representative in Canada, and 
therefore acts entirely on the advice of the 
Canadian ministers, who represent the 
majority party in the House of Commons 
and therefore the views of the majority of 
the people of Canada. 

In the same way the king acts on the ad- 
vice of the Canadian ministers when he ajv 
points the governor-general. With only 
one exce[)tion the governors-general of 
Canada have been British [)eers at the time 
of their appointment that is, they were 
barons or of still higher rank. Usually they 
have been men of high attainment, 'fhey 
serve for five years. 1 'he ])ost is one of great 
honor, for although the governor-general 
has little real ])ower, he re|)re.senls the crown 
that links the British Commonwealth to- 
gether. 

It is the business of Parliament to make 
laws and vote the money necessary for carry- 
ing on the federal government. It meets in 
Ottawa, the federal capital, and 'is made u}) 
of two houses, the Senate and the House of 
'Commons. The Senate, or u])per house, has 
q 6 members, each of whom must own at least 
$4,000 worth of pro])crty. Senators are aj)- 
pointed h^r life by the governor-general, who 
follows the recommendations of the pr>me 
minister of the Dominion Cabinet. 

What the Senate Does 

Originally the Senate had as great powers 
as the House of Commons, excei)t that it 
could not originate bills appropriating money. 
But over the years its jxnvers have dwindled. 
By custom it amends bills passed by the 
House of Commons — provided they are not 
money bills, over which it has no power. 
This change of status is only natural in a 
democratic country, for the Senate is not an 
elected body and its members are therefr)re 
not directly responsible to the voters. 

The House of Commons, on the other hand, 
is elected directly by all Canadian citizens, 
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men and women alike, who are over Iw'enty- 
one years of age. A few small groups of 
persons cannot vote. Among them are 
judges, prisoners, Eskimos, and Indians who 
live on reservations and who are not veterans 
of either world war. 1'he members of the 
House serve as long as Parliament lasts, 
which must not be more than live years. 

Eew Parliaments last so long. Usually 
they arc “dissolved,” and a new general elec- 
tion is held, well before the five-year period 
is up. As a rule the majority of the mem- 
bers belong to either the Liberal Party or 
the Progressive Conserv'ative Party, fn re- 
cent years a number of smaller parties, such 
as the socialist Cooperative Ojmmonwealth 
Federation, have won a number of seats in 
the House of Commons. 

Each member of the House represents an 
electoral district called a “riding” or “con- 
stituency” of about 45,000 persons The 
number of representatives from each province 
(lejjends on pujMilation, and by law seals 
are redistributed every ten years to take care 
of shifts in population. Prince Edward Is- 
land, the smallest [)rovince, is given four seats 
by the constitution, although it has less than 
90,000 inhabitants. One member is elected 
from the Yukon 'Territory. As in (ireat 
Rritain, members of the House of Commons 
need not live in the districts they represent. 

The Prime Minister 

'The House of (Commons is more than a 
legislative body. 'The leader of the majority 
party in the House becomes i)rime minister 
As such, he is both the legislative leader and 
the chief executive of the Dominion - corre- 
sponding to the president of the United 
States. He appoints the members of the 
Cabinet - all but one or two, who are sen- 
ators, are members of the House- and they 
in turn are in charge of the various federal 
executive departments. 

Those governmental departments are 
Veterans’ Affairs, Justice, Reconstruction, 
and Supply, Agriculture, Trade and Com- 
merce, Secretary of State, External Affairs, 
Labor, Public Works, Post Office, National 
Defense, Mines and Resources, Transport, 
National Health and Welfare, Finance, 
National Revenue, and Fisheries. There are 


usually cabinet members who are not in 
charge of departments. They are called 
ministers without portfolio. As a rule, the 
prime minister chooses his cabinet so that it 
will represent the various regions and inter 
ests of the country. In fact, that was the 
original purpo.se of the Senate as w'ell. 

When Does a Cabinet Resign? 

'The prime minister and the members of 
the Cal)inet must defend their actions and 
the direction of their departments before the 
House. If the House decides that it is not 
satisfied with the management of the execu- 
tive departments or with government j)oli- 
cies, it may vote that it no longer has 
“conlidence” in the Cabinet. If the Cabinet 
is defeated on a vote of confidence in the 
House or if a bill it has introduced is voted 
down, it nv y resign or, without resigning, 
may advise that Parliament be dissolved. 
If it resigns, a new Cabinet is chosen or 
Parliament is dissolved. 

Whenever Parliameni is dissolved a general 
election is held Because a new vote might 
bring the opposition j)arty into pow'er, the 
members of the majority, or “government,’ 
])arty in the House practically never force a 
vote of conlidence or vote dowm a government 
bill. The prime minister may call a general 
election when he chooses, and this power also 
influences members of the majority party to 
support govc’ nment measures. 

This is wiMt we call “responsible” or 
“parliamentary” government. The Cana- 
dian s}^stem is modeled on that of Britain, 
and many of its features are to be found in 
Euroj>ean governments also. It is ejuite dif 
ferent from the government of the United 
States, where the [)residcnt and Congress are 
elected .sej^arately and for a fixed term during 
which they must serve, and have separate and 
distinct ])owers. Moreover, the president 
may belong to a different party from the 
majority of the House of Represen tat iv'es or 
of the Senate, w'hereas in Canada the chief 
executive that is, the prime minister — is 
always the leader of the majority party in 
the House of Commons. 

During the war the business of the House 
of Commons and the Cabinet increased enor 
mously. Many matters which the provinces 
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had always handled, and many new problems 
as well, had to have federal action, 'fhe 
?Iouse therefore passed a good deal of emer- 
gency legislation — laws regulating prices and 
wages, controlling scarce materials, and set- 
ting up rules for collective bargaining and 
for the arbitration of disputes in war in- 
dustries. 

The Dominion Parliament also reached 
out into the field of social security, with 
national unemployment insurance (1940), the 
National Physical Fitness Act for giving aid 
to provinces which set up satisfactory pro- 
grams of physical fitness (i94:0, and the 
Family Allowances Act, granting fixed 
monthly allowances to mothers for their 
children under sixteen years of age (1944). 
Some of the wartime laws have expired or 
will expire when the period of jx^stwar re- 
adjustment is over. 

In many cases departments of the Domin- 
ion government have had the task of helping 
and guiding the provinces, which have 
continued to do much of the actual carrying 
out of the laws. For example, the Dominion 
Department of Labor, which is in charge of 
t’ Vocational Training Coordination Act 
(1942), allots money to the jirovinces for their 
separate programs for training people for 
jobs. The National Physical Fitness Act 
works in much the same way. 

Who Owns Canada’s Railways? 

It has been the custom for the Dominion 
(lovernment to have charge of international 
affairs and of matters affecting two or more 
provinces. Under the second heading come 
the railroads. (Canada has two great railway 
systems. One, the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
is a private company. The other, the Cana- 
dian National Railways, is owned by the 
Dominion government and operated by a 
public corporation, the Canadian National 
Railways. 

The federal government also owns the 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, the country’s 
transcontinental and international airline. 
The Canadian Broadcasting Cor])oration, 
too, is owned by the Dominion. The owners 
of radio sets help to maintain it by paying a 
small license fee. In this way they are able to 
do away with much of the radio advertising 


that would otherwise seem to be necessary. 

One of the most interesting federal de- 
partments is the De])artmcnt of Mines and 
Resources. Through its National Parks 
Bureau it has charge of the ^^0,000 square 
miles of national parks, which attract thou- 
sands of visitors each year. Through its 
Indian Affairs Branch it takes care of the 
many thousarxls of Indians who live on res- 
ervations — though the Department of 
National Health and Welfare looks after the 
health of the Indians. Local agents of the 
dei)artment administer each reservation. 
Usuall}’ the agent is a.ssisted by a [)hysician, 
a clerk, a farming teacher, a matron, a con- 
stable, and a stockman. On some reserva- 
tions there are also teachers of handicrafts or 
fur farming. 

When Indians May Vote 

Reservation Indians do not vote. 'They are 
wards of the Canadian government, which 
furnishes them with aid and advice. Other 
Indians, who have left their reservations and 
live in Canadian towns or farming com- 
munities, vote and are in all res|)ects full 
Canadian citizens. Under Canadian law they 
arc not classified as Indians. 

Another division of the De|ittrtment of 
Mines and Resources-- the Lands, Parks, 
-and Forests Branch — is in charge of the 
affairs of the (Canadian Eskimos. It main- 
tains permanent stations, with fihysicians in 
attendance, in the Eskimo districts. In 
addition patrols of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, the radio, the steamsliips 
of the Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol, and 
motor vessels keep the government in touch 
with its Eskimo wards. 

Although there is a large body of federal 
law in Canada there is no .separate fed- 
eral judicial system, 'fhere arc two federal 
courts, the Court of Exchcc^uer (§ks-chCk'cr) 
and Admiralty, and the Supreme Court of 
Canada. In nearly all cases they serve only 
as courts of ajifieal from the provincial courts. 
The Supreme Court is made up of a chief 
justice and five associates, who are called 
puisne (pu'n!) justices. At leiist two are 
French-speaking judges familiar with the 
legal system of the Province of Quebec. 
Federal law includes all criminal law as 
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The most beautiful scenery in North America is in the Park, that this superb picture was taken. Such pre- 
Canadian Rockies. It was there, in Banff National serves protect natural beauty and wild life forever. 

well as much of the commercial code. Like Paris (koo'ttim' de pa're'), or custom law of 
the basic law of the United States it rests Paris — and the more recent Code Napoleon, 
largely on English. common law. So does the which Napoleon 1 drew up in France early 
law of eight of the nine provinces. In Que- in the nineteenth century. In this respect 
bee, however, civil law is modeled in large Quebec is like the State of Louisiana, which 
part after old French law — the Coiitume de has laws based on French law. 
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The provincial courts enforce both federal 
and provincial laws, and each province has 
its own attorney general. Police magistrates 
and justices of the peace are appointed by 
the provincial governments. The provinces 
are in charge of their own courts, but no 
province has the right to bar appeals from 
the courts unless Parliament has itself limited 
the right of apj)eal. 

The Provincial Governments 

The form of government in the provinces 
is in many ways like that of the Dominion 
itself. Each province has a lieutenant gov- 
ernor, appointed by the governor-general for 
a five-year term. In this, as in other matters, 
the governor-general of course follows the 
advice of the Dominion government. The 
lieutenant governor is the Crown’s rep- 
resentative in the province, but the real head 
of the government is the premier (pre'mi-er) 
of the province, who is the leader of the 
majority party in the provincial legislature. 
His cabinet is called the Executive Council. 
All the provinces except Quebec have one- 
ch.-mber legislatures called legislative as- 
semblies. Quebec has an upi)er house called 
the Legislative Council, whose members are 
appointed for life. 

The legislative assemblies arc elected by 
the vote of the people in each province. As 
we have seen, they have wide powers to make 
laws in many fields. But if they pass laws 
which the Dominion government considers 
unwise, it may reject such laws within a 
year’s time. 

Each province has a department of labor, 
which administers provincial laws regulating 
such matters as factory and mine inspection, 
w^ages and hours, the work of women and 
children, apprenticeship rules, and work- 
men’s compensation. Each province has, 
too, a department of agriculture, a fi^jd 
which the provinces share with the Dominion 
government. The provinces also maintain 
their own public parks, and some of them 
have public power plants. In Ontario, for 
instance, power is a public utility, adminis- 
tered by the Ontario Hydroelectric Commis- 
sion. The provinces operate many welfare 
services and oversee the work of local and 
private social agencies. 


Over a third of Canada is wooded, , and 
except in the Maritime Provinces Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Kdward 
Island — ninety percent of the forest lands 
belong to the Crown- that is to say, to the 
government. Most of the forests are con- 
trolled by the provinces in which they are 
located. The j)rovinces are careful to con- 
serve the forest resources, leasing to lumber- 
men the right to cut trees under supervision. 

In most of the provinces the public schools 
are divided along religious lines. The educa- 
tional system varies from province to prov- 
ince, but usually the .schools are supported 
partly by local taxes and [)artly by grants 
from the provincial departments of educa- 
tion. The right of each religion tr) have its 
own schools is guaranteed by the British 
North America Act. In certain provinces 
such schools arc supj)orled out of taxes 
provided they were getting that support at 
the time when the provinces became part of 
the Dominion confederation. 

The Far North 

The two Canadian territories Northwest 
and the Yukon— are not governed as the 
provinces are. The people of the Yukon elect 
a territorial council of three mem^rs, which 
corresponds to the provincial legislative 
'assemblies. 'Fhere is also a controller, whose 
duties are like tho.se of a cabinet, d'he gov- 
ernment of the Yukon, however, docs not 
enjoy the wide powers of the provincial gov- 
ernments. Crown lands in the territory, for 
example, are administered by the Dominion 
government. 

Government in the Northwest Territories 
is less advanced than in the Yukon. There 
are no elected representatives, and ordinances 
are enacted by an appointed commissioner 
and council of six members. They act only 
under instructions from the governor-general 
of Canada or the Lands, Parks, and Forests 
Branch of the Dominion Dei)artmenl of 
Mines and Resources. 

The provincial governments are in charge 
of local government. Incorporated munici- 
palities, however, have some degree of home 
rule. There are nearly 4,000 of these munici- 
palities, both rural and city, in Canada. In 
general tnc provinces are divided into coun- 
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From the Far North a young patient has been flown in 
by the Canadian government. She will be taken to a 

tics, wliich arc sulxlivifled into townships 
and school districts. In some provinces the 
counties are merely judicial districts, but in 
others the counties are not divided into 
townships but themselves serve as units of 
local government. 

What Rural Governments Do 

Rund government varies from jirovincc to 
province. In Ontario the property holders 
in each townshij) elect otbcials called “reeves” 
to serve for one year 'Fhey are assisted by 
several deinity reeves, also elected, and 
together they take care of local matters. 
They keep roads and bridges in repair, collect 
school and county taxes, and meet with the 
reeves of other townships in the county as 
well as wdth those of incorj)orated towns and 
villages in county councils which handle the 
business of the county as a whole. 

In Alberta the f)roperty holders of each 
municipal district elect a council of six 
members, and the council chooses one of its 
members to serve as reeve. In Quebec some 
counties arc divided into “parishes” orig- 
inally a [)arish was a unit served by a single 


hospital, where she will have the best of medical care. 
This is a regular service for people living in the wilds. 

I)ricst — and others into “townships.” Each 
has an elected mayor, and the mayors of the 
county form the county council. The head of 
the county council is called the warden or 
prefet (pra'fC'‘'). In New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia the voters elect the county 
councils dircx tly, while in tiny Prince Ed- 
ward Island 'he Legislative Assembly itself 
handles local affairs in the rural communities. 

d'he voters of incorporated villages, towms, 
and cities elect their own reeves or mayors 
and councils. In the larger cities the council- 
ors are called aldermen. Usually they serve 
for one year, but in Montreal and Quebec 
mayors and aldermen are elected for tw’o- 
year terms. Voters in local elections in many 
towms and cities must own property. Usually 
the amount is small, but the electorate is 
nonetheless restricted in comparison with 
that for parliamentary elections, in which all 
adult citizens may v'ote. 

\Vc have described some of the variations 
in local government. These are differences 
in form only. The puq)ose of Canadian gov- 
ernment is always the same -to serve the 
needs of the Canadian people. 
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AREA AND LOCATION 

North AmericA has an area of 8,300,000 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean and an arm of the Atlantic 
called the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, and on the west by the 
Pacific and Bering Sea. The most northerly point on 
the mainland is Cape Murchison, on the peninsula 
of Boothia in Canada, at 71^ 50' N. Let. The southern- 
most point is in Panama, at 7° 15' N. Lat. The main- 
land of the continent extends from Cape Prince of 
Wales in Alaska, at 167^ 21 ' W. Long., to Cape Charles 
in Labrador, at 55*^ 40' W. Long. Labrador is T,poo 
miles from Ireland and San Francisco is 5,500 miles 
from Yokohama. North America is separated from 
Asia by narrow Bering Strait, and it is connected with 
South America by the Isthmus of Panama. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

North America has its greatest breadth between Labra- 
dor and British Columbia, where it is a little over 3,000 
miles wide. The northern coasts of this great continent 
are very much indented from Alaska to Labrador, 
with many islands Irag offshore. The largest of the 
islands is Greenland, but Baffin Island, Victoria, and 
Ellesmere Island are all sizable. Off the east coast lie 
Newfoundland, Long Island, the Bahamas, the Ber- 
mudas, and the Greater and Lesser Antilles. The 
west coast has fewer islands, and there they lie for 
the most part off the coasts of Canada and Alaska. 
Among them Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte 
Islands are among the most important. The Aleutians 
stretch in a long chain from Alaska across the North 
Pacific. On the north coast of the continent Hudson 
Bay reaches far into Canada. The east coast is in- 
dented by numerous bays and gulfs-" the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Long Island Sound, Delaware Bay, Chesa- 
peake Bay, and the Gulf of Mexico. Mexico is cut on 
the west by the narrow arm of the Gulf of California, 
but north of that the west coast is largely unbroken as 
far as the Strait of Juan de Fuca. North of this strait 
the coast is indented by many fiords and fringed with 
isla ds. All the arms of the sea that we have mentioned 
create the peninsulas of the continent — Alaska, Nova 
Scotia, Florida, Yucatan, and Lower California. 

A great mountain svstem called the Cordillera runs 
along the whole length of the continent near the west 
coast. In it are a large number of separate ranges— 
the Coast Range near the ocean, the Sierra Nevadas 
and the Cascade Range a little farther inland in the 
United States, and eastward from them the high 
plateaus and rugged mountain chains that belong to 
the Rockies of Canada and the United States. The 
Cordillera reaches its greatest breadth in the United 
States, and there it has numerous peaks over 14,000 ft. 
high, most of them in California and Colorado. The 
Cordillera is narrower in Canada, but it extends far 
north into Alaska, where it has the highest peak on 
the continent — Mount McKinley (20,300 ft. high). 
The mountains of Central America belong to a forma- 
tion that extends around the Caribbean; in the east 
it is sunk below the sea, and only the peaks rise above 
the water as the islands of the Antilles. 

East of the western mountain system a great central 
plain extends the full length of the continent, through 
Canada and the United States. Except where it is 
broken by the low Ozark and Ouachita mountains 
in the south-central part of the United States it readies 
all the way to the mountains that lie near the eastern 
coast of the continent. For a considerable distance east 
of the Rockies the land is high and the climate dry; 
this portion of the great central region is known as the 
High Plains. East of them the land— in what is known 
as the Prairie Plains — is lower and very fertile. The 
mountains along the eastern coast are called the 
Appalachians. Here too are a number of famous chains 


— the Great Smokies near the southern end, the Blue 
Ridge and the Alleghenies farther north, the Catskills 
in New York, and the Green Mountains and the White 
Mountains in New England. Throughout its full 
length the Appalachian system is divided into an eastern 
and a western part by what is known as the Great 
Valley; and on the side toward the plains it is bordered 
by a plateau. In eastern Canada is an upland region 
known as the Laurentian Highlands, the oldest part 
of our continent. It reaches down into the United 
States in the Adirondacks in New York and the Superior 
oldland in northern Wisconsin. East of the Appala- 
chains a plain slopes down to the sea. 

In the west most of the rivers empty into the Pacific. 
A large part of Alaska and of the Yukon Province of 
Northwestern Canada is drained by the Yukon River, 
which empties into Bering Sea. Farther south the 
Frazer River from Canada and the Columbia from 
the Northwestern United States have their outlets in 
the Pacific— as do the San Joaquin and Sacramento in 
California. The great Colorado drains a vast region 
east of the Sierra Nevadas and empties into the Gulf of 
California. The northern part of the great central 
plain is drained into the Arctic Ocean by the Copper- 
mine, the Mackenzie, and other streams, or into 
Hudson Bay by the Nelson River. In the east the 
plain is drained by the Great Lakes and. the St. Law- 
rence into the Atlantic; and its southern portion 
has the mighty Mississippi, which after gathering up 
many tributaries, finds an outlet in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Shorter rivers like the Potomac, the Delaware, and the 
Hudson drain the eastern coast. Besides the Great 
Lakes the continent has many smaller lakes. 

CLIMATE 

North America north of the 60th parallel of latitude 
has what is known as a polar climate. The soil is 
covered with snow nearly all the year; the winters 
are long; for months the sun never rises above the 
horizon and there is little moisture. South of this 
parallel the winters are still severe but the summers 
are warmer and cereals can be raised. Most of 
Canada has great extremes of heat and cold, but the 
air is dry and the climate more pleasant and healthful 
than the temperatures indicate. The warmest region 
is on the west coast, where the Pacific winds temper 
the cold in Southern Alaska and bring climate like 
that of England to Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia; the summers are even warmer and moister 
than in England. The Mackenzie River has remarkably 
mild temperatures for its latitude, and northern 
Manitoba, because of the wind called the **chinook,” 
has a climate like that of the St. Lawrence Valley. 
On the east coast the temperatures are much colder. 
The region around Newfoundland has the most mois- 
ture, and the rain decreases toward the interior. 
In the United States the differences in climate between 
the north and the south are no greater than between 
the east and the west. The warm Pacific winds 
bring the west coast a much milder climate than the 
east coast has. The temperatures there do not drop 
much as one goes north, and the extremes of winter 
and summer vary no more than 20 degrees. But the 
Pacific winds do not reach far inland because of the 
mountains, and most of the rest of the United States 
has severe winters and hot summers. As far east 
as the prairies the country is dry, with wide stretches 
of desert; but the Great Lakes, the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the Atlantic Ocean keep the rest of the country 
supplied with moisture. In parts of the United States 
and Mexico temperatures rise as high as anywhere on 
the globe. On the vast high plateau of Mexico there 
is never any great heat or cold, but the lowlands are 
h6t and unhealthful, with heavy rainfall. Central 
America has a tropical climate, with great heat on the 
coasts and heavy rainfall. The higher interior is 
cooler. The Antilles have less heat and heavy rainfall 
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DIVISIONS 

Ind^endent states: In North America are Canada, 
the United States, and Mexico; in Central America are 
Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Panama; in the West Indies are Cuba, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. 

British possessions: the Bahamas, Jamaica, the Ber- 
mudas, British Honduras, and some of the Lesser 
Antilles (in the Leeward Islands — Antigua, Dominica, 
certain of the Virgin Islands, and various others; 
in the Windward Islands - Grenada, St. Vincent, and 
others). Canada recognizes the British king as head 
of her government, but he is without power. 

French possessions: St. Pierre, Miquelon, Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe and dependencies 

Possessions of the United States: Alaska, the Canal 
Zone, Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands of St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, and St. John 
Possessions of the Netherlands: Curasao 
Possessions of Denmark: Greenland 

PEOPLE 

Most of the inhabitants of North America belong to the 
white race; in Canada 97% of the population is white, 
and in the United States 89%. Mexico, Central 
America, and the Antilles have small percentages 
of white stock, and are occupied by people of mixed 
Spanish, Indian, and Negro blood. Canadians are 
mostly English and French. In the far north are 
Eskimos and other Indians, and also a number of Chi- 
nese and Japanese. A small percentage of the pop- 
ulation of the United States is Indian; a somewhat 
larger number are Asiatics; and a little less than 10% 
are Negroes. 

LANGUAGE 

English is the language of most of North America. 
It is spoken by the inhabitants of the United States; 
by the English of Canada, who are the great majority 
of the population there; and in the islands under 
British control. French is the language of the French 
Canadians; it is spoken in Haiti also and in the islands 
under French control. Spanish is spoken in Mexico, 
Central America, and in most of the Antilles. 

RELIGION 

Since most of the inhabitants of North America are 
of European stock, the prevailing religion is Christi- 
anity. Over half the population of the continent belongs 
to the Protestant churches, and somewhat over 40% 
to the Roman Catholic church. The rest are Jews and 
Greek Catholics, who live chiefly in the large cities 
of the Eastern United States. The Protestants are 
most numerous in Canada, where the majority of the 
people are English, and in the United States. 

MINERALS 

North America is very rich in minerals of all kinds. 
It supplies 82% of the world’s petroleum, 49% of 
the iron, 43 % of the coal, 62 % of the copper, 62 % of the 
lead, 49% of the zinc, 90% of the nickel, 72% of the 
silver, 25% of the gold, 85% of the asbestos, 44% 
of the aluminum, 28% of the salt, and half of the 
manganese and natural phosphates. Canada has 
almost a monoply of the world’s nickel supply, produces 
a small amount of the coal, 6% of the lead, occupies 
fourth place among the nations in gold mining, and is 
third in the mining of platinum. Mexico leads the 
world in silver, producing 38% of the world supply; 
it has sixth place among the gold-producing countries, 
and produces xi% of Uie petroleum and 10% of the 
lead. The United States is the greatest oil-producing 
country in the world, and also has first place in the 
production of coal. It supplies 59% of the copper used 


in the world and leads the world in its supplies of lead, 
iron, and zinc. It follows Mexico in producing silver 
and also is the third greatest gold-producing country. 
It controls the world supply of sulphur, natural phos- 
phates, and manganese. Half of the salt used in the 
world comes from this country. Central America is 
thought to possess valuable deposits of minerals, but at 
present the production is very low. The only coal 
deposits of any importance are in Guatemala, on the 
Atlantic side. 

VEGETATION 

The frozen lands of the Arctic have the usual mosses 
and lichens and low-growing shrubs springing up on 
their surface in summer, and the areas to the south are 
rich in hemlock, spruce, and firs. Both Canada and the 
United States are heavily forested; as one goes south 
the hardwoods appear, and in the southern states the 
yellow pine. The western prairies are covered with 
grass or cultivated cereals, but in the drier regions of 
the West cacti, yucca, and other thorny desert shrubs 
are the only vegetation. Central America has tropical 
forests which produce rosewood, mahogany, and other 
cabinet woods, as well as dyewoods. Guatemala is 
famous for having the tree from which chicle for chew- 
ing gum is extracted. North America supplies one- 
third of world’s crop of cereals. It furnishes twenty- 
five percent of the oats, sixty percent of the com, and 
large quantities of barley. Little rye is raised. In 
the production of tobacco, also, this continent has a 
leading position, with twenty-five percent of the world 
crop. It leadta the world in cotton. The great wheat 
belt —where barley is also raised — is Southern and 
Northwestern Canada and the northwestern states 
of the Union. Corn is the chief product of the north- 
central states; and farther south we find also apples, 
hay, oats, and potatoes. Tobacco, rice, and cot- 
ton are the chief products of the southern states. 
The sugar beet is grown in California, Utah, Colorado, 
and also in Canada, and sugar cane on the coasts of 
Louisiana. The United States is famous for its fruits. 
The chief products of Central America are coffee, 
pineapples, sugar cane, cacao beans, and bananas. 

ANIMALS 

In the wide unsettled tracts of Canada and the United 
States live many fine specimens of animal life. Here 
are the Rocky Mountain goat, the Big Horn or mountain 
sheep, the moose, bison, antelope, grizzly bear, Alaskan 
brown bear, the musk ox, and the timber wolf. Among 
the smaller animals are the gopher, marmot, 
weasel, beaver, rabbit, squirrel, porcupine, fox, wild 
cat, and the opo.ssum. The musk ox is an American 
animal, found nowhere else in the world. Other 
species found only on this continent are the mountain 
lion and the skunk, valuable for its fur. The alligator 
lives in the streams of Florida. The domestic animals 
are the sheep, goat, cow, pig, and horse; there is one 
species of native hog, found in Texas. Donkeys and 
mules are used in Central America and Mexico as 
beasts of burden; and the working animal of the 
frozen north is the reindeer, which draws the sleds of 
the Eskimos. The animals of Central America, which 
resemble those of South America, include the cougar, 
fox, one species of bear, tlie tapir, and the blood-sucldng 
or vampire bat. There are also various kinds of lizards, 
and among the snakes the boa is common. Other 
snakes of the continent are the rattlesnake, the moc- 
casin, and the copperhead, all of them poisonous. 
Both the Atlantic and the Pacific are rich in fish. The 
salmon of the west coast and the cod and oysters of 
the east are famous. Northern waters also produce 
the seal, which is valuable for its fur. It should be said 
that seals do not abound in Hudson Bay ; the fur called 
^’Hudson seal” is really some less valuable fur— such 
as muskrat — dyed black. 
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IN THE I. AND OF THE NORTHERN EIGHTS 


Note: For basic injormation For statistical and current jeetSy 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 75. Index, 

interesting Facts Explained 
How the Eskimo lives, 7—35 courts, 7-36, 38 

The two Eskimo groups, 7—35 A cruel custom, forced on the 

How measles has wiped out over Eskimo by necessity, 7-38 

half the Eskimos, 7—35 Where neighbors gladly share 

People who do not know what a their food, 7 38 

farm is, 7—36 How the Eskimo keeps warm, 7— 

The strange meaning of the word 38 

“Eskimo,” 7—36 How Eskimo tribes settle a blood 

A language too complicated for feud, 7-39 

white people to learn, 7—36 Laughter in the face of hardship, 

Land of taboos, 7—36 7—39 

Why the Eskimos have no law 

Things to Think About 

Why should such a common Compare the Eskimo system of 
disease as measles prove deadly punishing crime with the sys- 

to the Eskimo? terns of civdlized nations. 

Picture Hunt 

What is a “cache”? 7—35 Home is where the sea is, 7—37 

Brought to bay, 7—37 ,A one-room apartment, 7—38 

Related Material 

How the Eskimo lives, 1-194-96 How the Eskimo travels, 10—130 
Seeking the North Pole, 13—493 Eskimo carving, 12-95 
The polar bear, 4—320-22 What is a kayak? 10 -139 

The Eskimos' chief food, 4—327 Food for a month, 4—441 

Practiced A pplications 

Why does not an igloo melt when Why is the Eskimo generous with 

a fire is burning inside it? i— his food? 7-38 

403 

Habits and Attitudes 

A laughing people, 7-36, 39 A cruel, but kind, custom, 7—38 

The Eskimo religion, 7—36 ^ What the “Mounties” think of 

The punishment of evil, 7—36 the Eskimos, 7-39 

Leisure^titne A ctivities 

PROJECT NO. i: Make some PROJECT NO. 2: Make a sled, 
eggshell igloos, 4~i3- 14-33- 
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IN the LAND of the NORTHERN LIGHTS 

How the Sturdy Eskimo Has Learned to Be Cheerful during a 
Night That Is Six Months Long, and to Be Happy 
though the Thermometer Stays at Sixty 
Degrees below Zero 


0 OW should you like to live in a snow 
igloo and dine on walrus meat that 
you had hunted across snowy ice 
floes with a spear? It sounds as if it might 
be delightfully exciting for a time, but 
doubtless most of us would soon be longing 
for our warm furnace-healed homes and the 
cook’s 'best che)j)S with fresh green peas. 
Vet tlie Eskimos seem to like their wintry 
land and to lead jolly enough lives among 
the arctic snows. 

'Idle I'kskimos’ name for themselves is In- 
nuit, and they jirobalily are related to the 
American Indians. They live in many tiny 
settlements dotted along the northern edge 
of the North American continent from 
Labrador and Greenland on the east to 
Alaska and the Yukon on the west, with a 
few across the sea in Siberia. Some of them, 
especially those to the east, have mixed with 
wnite people for centuries. Others have 
seldom or never seen a white man. Of 
course the “civilized” Eskimos have lost 
many of their former ways. 


We supjiose that the Eskimos have lived 
less than two thousand \ears in their north- 
ern home. 'rhe\ jirobalih' came across from 
Asia alon^ with various Indian tribes, nobody 
knows how long ago, and may have gone 
south as far a> Lake Superior, where they 
seem to have been living about the time of 
Christ. W'hen they moved northw^ard again, 
they seem to have sjilit into two groups, one 
going east and one west. These tWT> groups 
are still similar in language and habits, but 
not quite the same. 

before the white man came there were 
perhaps a hundred thousand Eskimos living 
in the far north, but the white men brought 
their diseases along with them, and many of 
die Eskimos caught these diseases, especially 
measles, and died of them. In 1928 there 
were only about thirty thousand Eskimos 
left, and many of those were partly w’hite. 
Whole tribes had been almost wiped out. 
Now, however, the Eskimos seem to be in- 
creasing once more. 

No one can say positively that Eskimos 
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IN THE LAND OF THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 


do this or think that, for they do not all act 
or believe alike. A few tribes make snow 
houses such as we imagined ourselves living 
in; but more live in huts pieced out of earth, 
stone, wood, skins, and even bone. Some 
go to sea in their kayaks (kl'ak), or light 
skin boats, to fish and 
spear seals or walrus; 
others hunt the caribou 
in the great northern 
forests. Some use mod- 
ern rifles like those of 
the white men; others 
still have only bows 
and arrows tipped with 
copper or stone. 

But all of them live 
so far north that they 
cannot get a livelihood 
by farming. The arctic 
winter is long and dark 
and deadly cold, and 
the summer only a 
sunny interlude before 
another winter. So the 
Eskimo lives by his 
hiiOting and fishing. 

How he gets along so 
well without vegetables 
is a problem we must 
leave our diet experts 
to solve — if they can. 

The very name Eski- 
mo, given to the Tnnuit 
by neighboring Indians, 
means “people who eat 
meat raw.” 

Another thing in 
which all Eskimos are alike is their language. 
It is amazingly complicated and hard to 
learn. A noun, like “baby,” that has only 
four forms in English — baby, baby’s, babies, 
babies’ — in Eskimo might take any of 150 
separate forms. And there are all of ^50 
forms for a verb like “see” ! As we may well 
imagine, very few white men have learned the 
Eskimo language. But there is a jargon — 
made up of a few hundred words from Eski- 
mo, English, Danish, and other languages — 
which is used in trade. 

A queer thing about the Eskimo speech 
is that most of the words are definite; there 


are very few words for general ideas. The 
Eskimo sj^eaks of “red” and “blue,” but 
not of “color”; he has words for “iron” and 
“copper,’' but no word for “metal.” Another 
queer thing is that the Eskimo often says a 
thing in a round-about way by denying its 
opposite. There is no 
term for “to be good,” 
only “to be not bad.” 
“I know” is “I am not 
ignorant,” and so on. 
Wc do this sort of thing 
ourselves sometimes, 
for effect, but not regu- 
larly as the Eskimo 
does. 

The Eskimos, where 
they have not become 
Christians, believe in 
the existence of a tre- 
mendous number of 
spirits, one for each 
cloud, pebble, or piece 
of ice, as well as f(;r 
each living thing. 
With all these Sf)irits 
about them, they must 
behave carefully so as 
not to offend any one 
of them. So there has 
grown up a very com- 
plicated system of rules 
and prohibitions, or 
taboos ('ta-hob'), cover- 
ing every detail of life, 
just as has hajjpened 
with the South Sea 
Islanders. The Eski- 
mos believe that if the rule breaker con- 
fesses his fault, perhaps the spirits will 
not make trouble for the tribe after all. 
The spirits, they think, can be controlled 
and influenced by human beings; and so the 
shaman (sha'min) or medicine man is a 
very important person among the Eskimos. 

Beyond this, the Eskimos have little gov- 
ernment in their tribes. There are no law 
courts, not even regular chiefs. Now and 
then a tribe will agree that one of its mem- 
bers is too evil to live any longer. Then the 
nearest of kin to the wrongdoer is made the 
agent tc kill him. But such strong measures 



Pboto by liureaii of lOducattuu 

These three young Eskimos come from the White 
Mountain region in Alaska. The girls especially 
look as if they were about to break into laughter. 
As a matter of fact, travelers tell us how happy 
these people all are ; it is said that they laugh more 
in a month than most of us do in a whole year. 
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I'huin C'oDyriKhi hy Milwaukee rubiiu MuHeuiii 

The Central Eskimos, who live in the arctic regions 
between Labrador and Alaska, are most remote of all 
from civilization and have mixed less with other races. 
On this page are two brief glimpses of their life in 


that land of ice and snow. The picture above shows 
a polar bear hunt, with the bear brought to bay on 
an ice crag at the edge of the polar sea. It all looks 
like a scene from a play, but it is very real. 








Photo by Afuerioan Mumuiu of Natural History 


In a land where a few roots and berries are the only 
plants that grow, “home” must always be in a spot 
never far from the sea — where there is good hunting. 
As long as there are reindeer, bear, seal, or whale in 


plenty, the Eskimo village you see above will be teem- 
ing with life. But when game grows scarce, the 
people will leave their snow huts, harness their sturdy 
dogs, and seek new hunting grounds. 
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Photo by Auienran MuBoum of Natural llialury 

Here is a ^ene insMe an Eskimo snow house at Cape only one room, the family are pretty crowded in 

Fullerton, Hudson Bay. Since an Eskimo house has especially when they are snowed in for long periods. 


are rarely needed, for the people want to be 
good, members of the tribe. 

u^’sually an Eskimo man has only one wife, 
but sometimes he may have more, 
or a woman may have more than 
one husband. An Eskimo readily 
takes into his household any- 
one who is old or sick or helj)- 
less, and he is proud to be 
able to care for a number of 
])eople. Yet in some of the 
tribes the stern rule still 
holds that when the tribe 
moves on in the spring at the 
breaking up of the ice, all 
who are too old or weak to 
bear the hard journey must be left 
at home to die. This is not done 
at all in cruelty but from harsh ne- 
cessity. For how could a tottering 
old man flee with the tribe before 
the terrible breaking of an ice jam? 

And if the dog teams were loaded 
with the feeble and sick, the whole people 
might perish. 

In truth, the h>skimos are a kindly and 
generous people, taught by the hardships of 
their life to help each other. If an Eskimo 



Photo by Field MuH<*iirii 

This youthful Eskimo 
with the quiet, intelli- 
gent face comes from 
Northern Labrador. 


hunter kills a seal, either he will cut it up on 
the spot and give strips of meat to all who 
want any, or else perhaps his wife will cook 
the meat and then call her neigh- 
bors to take what they wish. Cer- 
tain things, like doffs, needles, 
and household articles, be- 
long to the family that owms 
them, but food— so hard to 
find, so necessary for all 
must alw^ays be shared. 

It is not only foodTiTcct the 
Eskimos get from the ani- 
mals they hunt. They burn 
seal fat in lamps to light their 
huts or their igloos, those 
strange round houses made of snow 
and ice. All their warm clothes are 
taken from the animals. From the 
skin of seal, walrus, caribou, or 
whatever else they have hunted, 
they make coats, leggings, shoes, 
and mittens, sewing them with 
sinews of the same animals. It takes many 
skins, some worn with the soft fur inside, 
to keep out the arctic cold. 

From walrus tusks or bits of fossil ivory, 
from wood when they can get it — many 
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rhoto t)> All ill 111" 

All these Eskimo knives, tools, and the like have come 
from around Coronation Gulf, a great inlet of the 
Arctic Ocean about halfway between Hudson Bay and 
the Alaskan border. In this region live the EsUmos 
who have had least contact with white men. That 

Kskimos ha\'c never seen a tree — the Eskimos 
fashion delicately carved and decorated 
weapons and ornaments. This is a very old 
art arrs:ong them, and since the white men 
have given them sharper steel instruments, 
they have developed it even more beauti- 
fully. 

Too often there are blood feuds among the 
Eskimos. One famil}' will have a grievance 
against another, and the members of the 
two families will seek each other out w'ith 
murderous intent. Sometimes such a quarrel 
is quieted by having one of the families move 
off and join another tribe. Then once more 
each tribe can hunt and feast — when there 
is anything to feast on — in peace. But 
recently the Eskimos — especially those in 
Canadian territory-^have been learning to 
follow the white men^s laws. The Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, whose business 


means that they have kept most of their own ways, 
and that these primitive tools are still in use among 
them. In fact, as late as 1910 they did not know any> 
thing about the white men’s guns, but still hunted 
with bows and arrows tipped with copper or stone. 

it is to enforce the laws in the north country, 
have found tin n\ honest and law-abiding 
people, easy to ileal with and ready to help. 

Whether he has to dig in against an arctic 
blizzard or eat his beloved dogs to stave off 
starvation, the Eskimo meets the hardships 
of his life as matters of course. And he is 
usually a jovial person, quick to laugh and 
dance merrily around the impromptu feast, 
forgetting the lean weeks that went before. 
He linds his hard life and his frozen home 
delightful, and looks upon himself as fortu- 
.\ite to have been born amid the sparkling 
snows. Not many years ago two Eskimo 
boys were brought south to school in South- 
ern Canada; but though they were happy 
enough there, the warm climate and strange 
food disagreed with them, and to keep 
healthy they had to be sent back to their 
own cold land. 
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OUR NEIGHBORS IN CENTRAL AMERICA 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts ^ 

\iot found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, VoL ij. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

Clearing jungles to make room Where we get chewing gum, y-** 
for bananas, 7—41 45 

When Central America paid trib- Stopping a revolution in order tc 
ute to the Aztecs, 7—42 harvest the crops, 7—46 

The revolt from Spanish rule, 7— The country which has tried to 
42-43 form a Central American 

Fishing with arrows, 7—43 Union, 7—46-47 

Where conversation is not a lost Will Uncle Sam build a canal 
art, 7-43 through Nicaragua? 7-47 

What is the Popul Vuh? 7-44 The best -developed country of 
A city destroyed three times by Central America, 7-48 

earthquakes, 7-44 A plant that never dies, 7-48 

Making craters into farms, 7—45 “The Big Ditch,’’ 7-^48 
A town named for a bird, 7-45 

Picture Hunt 

A Mayan calendar, 7-42 The wedding ring that binds two 

The boobie bird, 7-44 oceans, 7-46 

Where pirates once roamed, 7— ' Banana gold, 7—48 
47 

Related Material 

Roads of water, 10-269 When the earth shudders, 1-79 

The gum we chew, g-290 Related Scottish history, 6-129 

He found the Pacific, 13-458 Has the spirit of the Monroe 

A giant herb we eat, g— 180 Doctrine changed ? 7-2 ii, 306 

Practical Applications 

How the banana finally reached Would it pay to build a canal 
our breakfast table, 7-41 through Nicaragua? 7-47 

Habits and Attitudes 

The man who freed Central The story of the Creation, 7—44 

America from Spain, 7—43 ’ How Uncle Sam made Panama 

People who hate work, 7—43 a fit place to live in, 7—48 

Summary Statement 

The conquest of disease and America a delightful place to live 

ignorance is making Central in, work in, and visit. 
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Photo by James tiawycr 


The history of growing in Central America is ships and several railroads. Soon thousands of train- 

one of the romanres of modern industry. A few dec- loads of the yellow fruit were setting out from planta- 
ades ago the inhabitants had to eat up nearly all the tions like this one in Guatemala, and steamers carried 
bananas grown, for the simple reason that there was the bananas on to New Orleans or across the sea to 
no way to get them out of the country to other people. Britain. Of course the (hsadvantage of this system is 
Then enterprising companies started building up a that the foreign companies which worked it out con- 
transportation system — one company built a fleet of trol the industry and are influential in politics. 

OUR NEIGHBORS in CENTRAL AMERICA 

Seven Smiling Little Countries Lie in the Neck of Land between 
the Continents, Where They Beckon Visitors from Sterner 
and Less Romantic Climes 

0 ETWEEN Mexico and South Ameri- Five states— Guatemala (gwa'ta-ma'la), 
ca, with their modern improvements, Honduras (hon-doo^ras), Salvador (saFva- 
their mines and railroads, their farms dor), Nicaragua (nik'a-ra'gwa), Costa Rica 
and factories, lies a mountainous, twisted (kSs'ta re'ka) — with British Honduras to 
triangle of land where about five million the northeast and Panama to the south, 
people— less than half the population of make up this thousand-mile-long triangle. 
New York State — live in the leisurely, Running tlirough the center is a plateau 
happy ways of past centuries. Here the from three to six thousand feet high, its top 
Indians, driven out from so many lands, dotted with the peaks of old volcanoes. On 
• still flourish; their blood flows in the veins the eastern side the plateau slopes gradually 
of about four-fifths of the people. Here old lo the Caribbean, and here are many great 
Spanish buildings, old Spanish customs, coffee and sugar plantations. Along the 
survive in all their comfort and graciousness, damp, low-lying coast there was once almost 
ITere deep jungles and mountain trails in- unbroken jungle, but recently much of it 
vite the adventur9us traveler. Here lie has been cleared away to make room for the 
buried the mysterious relics of civilizations immense plantations where grow most of 
centuries old — some dating back to a time the bananas of the world. On the western, 
before the birth of Christ. or Pacific, side of the central ridge the 
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mountains drop more abruptly to the sea; and mingle, and a new mixed ])eojde appeared — 

on these slopes too a great deal of coffee grows, the ^^mestizos’^ (mCs-te'zo) who largely peo- 

These three regions — the Cen^ries ago the Mayas had a great cere- pie Central America to-day. 

high, cooler plateau, the hot jS ““uiteS "and “rt was supreme in 

eastern slope and lowlands, monoliths, or pillars made of a single stone. Central America as early as 
, ^ , These strange pillars stand twenty to , r ^ 

and the steeper western twenty-five feet high and must sink at 1 5 hve years after Cortes 

sloi^c — make up the world of least ten feet into Ae ground. They are had Conquered Mexico. 
Central America. The pla- an 7 *the calm^”fac?s*of*old*Mayan geSs! The wealth of the land was 

leau, which has the climate betntntlZfpreted to m”an‘thS iT was eastward to the 

best suited to white men, set up in the year corresponding to 232 land of the Conquerors. But 

contains the great cities. y;?r‘’periX?ntoVwV4rMs^a^ tsuS^ the other Kuropean nations 
The eastern slope has been < 1 *** divided time. were of course jealous of all 

developed since the opening of _ , this Spanish wealth and glory, 

the century with the help of thou- From the first, buccaneers and 

sands of black laborers from the freebooters preyed on the Span- 

islands of the West Indies, d'he ish treasure ships and raided the 

western slope, drier and so more \ ^ ^ I shores of Central America. Later, 

healthful than the eastern, has the European governments ihcm- 

becn a coffee country for close to ' selves schemed endlessly to 

a century. weaken S])ain’s hold on this rich 

Even before the Spaniards section the Xew World, 

came to Central America, an r ^ thing went on for 

Aztec king of Mexico, grand- centuries. Meanwhile Spain had 

father of the ill-fated Montezuma J U ^^cr ancient glory, and often 

(m6n'te-zdc)'ma) whom Cortes tyrannous as well a.‘ 

overthrew, had conquered the J ' weak, d'hen there came a time 

r irthern part of the country, \JL i ? ‘i^lcr the American and Erench 

iorcing the natives to pay tribute revolutions, when freedom and 

of cotton cloth, pottery, feathers, independence were in the very 

and gold. When the Spaniards breathed. So it came 

came soon afterward, the people about that a hundred years or so 

did not have to pay tribute any ^ 7 ^ \ Central America, like South 

longer to Mexico — but the Span- | ’ ^ America, revolted against Spain, 

iards demanded gold and silver, ff Guatemala was the first to break 

tobacco, dyes, medicinal herbs 4 ^ ' fci away (1821) Soon the others fol- 

and gums, feathers, sugar, and lowed suit. Fora time flTeyen- 

cacao, or chocolate, as tribute to ^cred into a federation, but it 

Spain. ? broke up in 1838. 

The natives bent before the ^ Since that year the 

storm. They listened to the ^ ‘ ^ R i political divisions of 

priests who came to convert them V Central America 

from paganism. They allowed n north of Panama 

their possessions to be taken bv ^ h a v c not 


The eastern slope has been 
developed since the opening of 
the century with the help of thou- 
sands of black laborers from the 
islands of the West Indies, d'he 
western slope, drier and so more 
healthful than the eastern, has 
been a coffee country for close to 
a century. 

Even before the Spaniards 
came to Central America, an 
Aztec king of Mexico, grand- 
father of the ill-fated Montezuma 
(m6n'te-zdc)'ma) whom Cortes 
overthrew, had conquered the 
?' )rthern part of the country, 
iorcing the natives to pay tribute 
of cotton cloth, pottery, feathers, 
and gold. When the Spaniards 
came soon afterward, the people 
did not have to pay tribute any 
longer to Mexico — but the Span- 
iards demanded gold and silver, 
tobacco, dyes, medicinal herbs 
and gums, feathers, sugar, and 
cacao, or chocolate, as tribute to 
Spain. 

The natives bent before the 
storm. They listened to the 
priests who came to convert them 
from paganism. They allowed 
their possessions to be taken by 
the invaders. Soon the conquered 
and conquering races began to 








ifes. 




y changed. 

A hero of 
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the revolutionary period was Rafael Car- 
rera (kiir-ra'rii) of Guatemala, an unedu- 
cated but active and intelligent Indian 
youth, who fought for the church as opposed 
to those who wished to weaken her iK)wcr. 
Carrera’s work was successful; the Catholic 


The poorer Indians and the mestizos of 
this tropical country live an outdoor life in 
wooden huts with roofs of thatched palm 
leaves. They drink black coffee, and eat 
black beans, meat, fruits, and tortillas (t6r- 
tel'ya), which are flat cakes made of corn 



I'liotoH li\ \ |i.iiHl I cliiiiiuoii M« r kikI 

1 H*l(t iMllHftlllll 

In the mountainous interior of 
Guatemala are many villages 
that have scarcely a decent 
road, let alone a r.IliOttvl. When 
the people of this region want 
to send anything to market, 
they load it in huge packs on 
the backs of the men and boys, 
as shown in the picture above. 
These patient Indian pack- 
bearers sometimes travel in this 

way as much as fifty miles. 


church is lo-day supreme 
in his country. 

If wc visit Central 
America, wc shall al- 
most certainly be charmed by the jieople. 
The Spanish settlers who came here were of 
the highest tyj^e, and at least in Costa Rica, 
their descendants carry on the old gracious 
w'ays. Ill Nicaragua, Salvador, and Hon- 
duras the Spaniards mixed with the Indians, 
and as the Indians here were descended from 


meal or cassava (kil-sa'va) flour. Near the 
towns their quaint and attractive nali\'e 
dress is being replaced by draggled skirls 
and cheaj) trousers, but in the forests Indian 
life is very much like 
what it must have 
been four centuries 
ago. 

The more culti- 
vated classes of Cen- 
tral America live in 


Here are contrasting types 
of Guatemalan Indians. 
At the left is a ragged, 
happy-go-lucky family of 
beggars. Below are a 
mother and children of the 
better class. 


o n e - s I o r y 
houses of sun- 
dried brick — or 
adobe (a-do'be) 



the ancient IMayas (ma'ya) — who long ago 
built up one of the earliest and finest civili- 
zations in America — this mixture has pro- 
duced a quick-witted and delightful people. 

There are great numbers of pure-blooded 
Indians, too, in Central America. In 
Guatemala and along the Caribbean coast 
are many Indian tribes, living a lazy, peace- 
ful life, hating to work for money, getting 
their food by hunting, fishing, and a little 
farming. Other groups of Indians live along 
the west coast; some of these still shoot fish 
with bow and arrow! 


with tile roofs. They build their houses 
around a j)alio (pat'yo), or inclosed garden, 
the house itself oj)ening directly on the street 
in front. In their comfortable homes the 
wromen entertain their guests, while the men 
.vceive their friends in well-appointed clubs. 
They all know how to talk — among them 
conversation is not at all a “lost art.” The 
language of these people of the middle and 
upper classes is Spanish, though the Indians 
still use their native tongue. 

Ages ago other tongues were spoken in 
these lands, other races lived and flourished. 
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All through the forests and jungles of the 
Central American plateau the traveler finds 
ruins dating from centuries before the white 
man’s coming. There are great carved 
faces with thick lips, curled hair, and in- 
tricately designed ornaments. There are 
pillars, or stelae (stc'lc), covered with strange 
carvings of men and beasts. There are even 
stone temples of skillful design, their walls 
carved with patterns and pictures. 


letters but in a Mayan dialect by an unknown 
Quiche (ke'cha') Indian centuries ago. In 
the Popul Vuh we are told of four men made 
by the gods out of Indian corn. At first 
these men were too clever to please their 
creators; so the gods made them more stupid, 
but to make up for this, gave them wives! 
The gift of fire, the beginning of religious 
sacrifice, the building of the Quiche nation — 
all are told in this quaint chronicle. 


What Is Left of Mayan Culture 

All these ruins speak to us of the great 
days of the Maya Indians, whose descend- 
ants live in Central America even to-day. 
From these remains scholars have worked 
out the Mayan calendar and the Mayan 
system of writing, and most of what we 
know of this old race, as we have told it in 
our story of the American Indians. Theirs 
was by no means the earliest American 
civilization, but it is the first one with fixed 
dates. Its earliest date falls somewhere 
within a century or two of the birth of Christ. 

About 600 A.D. the Mayas’ ^hes# large 
power was at its height. Now looking sea 
a!, ttat is left of their art and 


their empire are 
ruins with the 
forest gradually 
closing in upon 
them. 

Nowhere are 
these stone rec- 
ords more plenti- 
ful than in Guate- 
mala, and from 
Guatemala, too, 
comes the curious 
record called the 
Popul Vuh, writ- 
ten in Spanish 


these silent island off the coast of Honduras. 


The Beautiful City of Guatemala 

Guatemala is one of the two biggest of the 
Central American states, and the most 
largely Indian in population. Its capital, 
Guatemala City, lies seventy-six miles from 
the Pacific coast, up a winding track which 
the train takes a day to cover. The white 
tiled streets of the old city, the pink, blue, 
and white walls of the low houses, the 
brilliant red roofs, and the riot of tropical 
flowers make the place a delight to the eye. 
There are modern improvements in Guate- 
mala City, a good hotel, beautiful parks, 

and important- electricity, scwers; and in the 
birds have the streets automobiles clash with 
two-wheeled oxcarts for the 
right of way. 

All this smilingj:ountrysidc 
shaken often by earth- 
quakes, and three limes (1541, 
1773, and 1918) the capital 
city itself has been destroyed. 
^ It was after the shock 
of 1773 that the pres- 
ent city was 'built, 
on what was thought 
to be a safer site. 
But when the earth- 
quake came again in 
1918, the people 
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IMintu bv Jainnfl Sfiwyer 


The city of San Salvador, one of whose streets is pic- Central America, but it has all the modem improve- 
tured here, is not so picturesque as many towns in ments, such as electricity, paved streets, and plumbing. 


simply rebuilt their homes and went on 
living as before. The volcanoes which 
rise here and there above the Guatemalan 
plateau arc no danger at all in compari- 
son with the earthquakes. Only once 
in a long time will a stream of lava How 
down the mountain and over the plain; 
many craters are so cooled that they have 
been made into farms. 

A Town Named for a Bird 

In the land about Guatemala City lie 
plantations, smaller towns, and Indian vil- 
lages. The traveler may visit Quetzalte- 
nango (ka-siil'ta-nang'go), a large town in 
the heart of the Indian country, named for 
the bird the Indians call the quetzal (kSt- 
sal'). This magnificent bird is about the 
size of a pigeon, but its tail is over three feet 
long, and it builds its nest with holes at op- 
posite sides, so that it can go in and out of 
its home without disarranging its tail 
feathers. Because of its beauty and its wild, 
free spirit, unable to endure capitivity, the 
people of Guatemala have chosen it as their 
national emblem. 


East of Guatemala, in the very northeast 
corner of Central America, is the only Cen- 
tral American state still belonging to a 
European power. British Honduras has be- 
longed to England since 1798, when some 
British lumbermen who had settled at St. 
George’s Cay— that is, St. George’s Island 
— succeeded in beating off the attack of 
thirty-one Spanish ships. Lumbering has 
ever since been the chief industry, for the 
forests of British Honduras are rich in 
mahogany and other fine hard woods. But 
to-day not all the people work at lumbering. 
More and more of them help in the growing 
of chicle for chewing gum, of bananas, pine- 
apples, or cacao. 

The Prosperous Republic of Salvador 

South of Guatemala is the tiny republic 
of Salvador, which holds over a million and 
a half people — more to the square mile than 
any other Central American state. The 
inhabitants of Salvador are energetic be- 
yond most Central Americans, and they have 
made their country modern and prosperous. 
Their cities, with fine public buildings, lux- 
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Photo hy United FVuit Co. 

To say “Panama” is, for most of us, to think of the “Big Ditch” — -the Gatun Locks at night. They are an 
Panama Canal. And here is a glimpse of the famous important part of the canal that marries the two oceans. 


urious clubs, and comfortable homes, are 
built of earthquake-resisting materials. 
Much of the land is divided up into small 
farms, where the people grow sugar cane, 
coflFee, and other things, which they ship by 
t-e single railroad the country boasts down 
to the single port, La Union on the Pacific. 
When the coffee-picking season comes 
around, even the clerks in city offices seek 
the country to help harvest the crop. Tn 
the days when Central America was always 
having revolutions, the people used to be 
glad of the coming of harvest time because 


Across the border in Honduras, which 
cuts Salvador off from the Caribbean, the 
little farms give way to great plantations, 
and only 15 peojile live in each square mile 
instead of 125, as in Salvador. Honduras 
too grows much coffee, but its special croj) 
is bananas; three great fruit companies con- 
trol the banana industry of the land. Among 
the plantations and through the scattered 
.villages runs a fine highway between the 
eastern and western seas; it is the pride of 
the state. Along this highway one ma\' 
sec all sorts of ways of traveling and of 


then there would be no lighting Belowis.brief glimpse of Costa carrying things— from automo- 
— all the soldiers would go home Rica— a farmer with the patient biles and mammoth motor 
to harvest their crops! oxen which ha^^Ws produce to 
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The city of Panama is the oldest white settlement in looked at it with longing eyes. The old city was de- 

the continental Americas. In the old Spanish days stroyed in 1671, but its picturesque ruins remain — 

it was so rich and handsome that the bold buccaneers among them this ‘‘Cathedral of Old Panama.*' 

ing along with packs strapped to their backs. tw^o beautiful lakes, Lake Nicaragua and 

'J'here are only two towns of any size in Lake ^^lanagua (ma-na'gwii). T-ake Nica- 

Honduras— Santa Rosa and Tegucigalpa ragua, though less than twenty miles from 
fta-goo'.se-gal'pii). Tegucigalpa is the capi- the Pacific Oce.m, has its outlet through the 

lal. It lies high in the hills, away from the San Juan (siin h^^'an') River into the Carib- 

warm, moist coast lands. Here everybody bean, thus making a waterway nearly across 
thinks and talks politics. Honduras has the country. Some day, no doubt, an 

always wanted the little Central American inter-ocean canal, like that of Panama, will 

states to draw' together in a close union, be dug along this natural waterway, 
but, as we know, she has not yet succeeded Already the first steps have been taken. In 

in persuading the others to want it, too. 1940 we made a treaty with Nicaragua allow- 
She herself has a huge national debt which ing us to open up a barge canal route through 
would be quite a problem if such a union the San Juan River and a highway to join it 
were to be planned. to the Pacific coast. The year before we had 

agreed to lend Nicaragua money for highways 
Nicaragua’s New Canal other improvements, and had sent ex- 

Nicaragua, to which we come next as we jHjrts to help her plan for the production of 
I ravel south, is about the size of Guatemala, more goods to sell in the United States. In 
and therefore larger than the other five of 1941 we took 96% of her products, and so 
the Central American states, but it is even kept her from suffering from the loss of other 
more thinly peopled than Honduras. Its markets closed by the war. 
scattered farms are mostly coffee planta- South of Nicaragua, where the continent 
lions. The pride of its southern sectit)n is narrows swiftly toward the Isthmus of 
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Panama, lies Costa Rica, the ''Garden of Cen- 
tral America/' Here arc trim modern cities, 
where Spanish girls are not shut up at home 
as they are in more old-fashioned Spanish 
communities; here, on the high plateau, live 
Spanish peasants, who still own little farms 
or labor on the coffee plantations as they 
have done for a hundred years. For Costa 
Rica has more pure Spanish blood than any 
other Central American state. It is com- 
mercially the most developed, though next 
to the smallest in size. There are com- 
paratively few Indians here, and the many 
Negroes live mostly, as in Honduras, on the 
plantations along the Caribbean coast. 

The Flower That Is “Always Alive” 

Flowers are everywhere in Costa Rica. 
Orchids flourish, and new varieties are 
hunted in the forests. One remarkable 
flower is “siempre alegre,^’ or “always 
happy.” From a leaf of this plant, pinned 
on a wall, little plants will start at every 
curve of the edge. And then there is “siem- 
pre viva,” or “always alive,” whose yellow 
flowers will revive and yield perfume in 
water after having been dried for years. 

If we keep on south and east from Costa 
Rica we shall come to the tail of Central 
America, the slender bridge between the 
northern and southern continents which we 
call the Isthmus of Panama. Here lies the 
Republic of Panama, the newest of the 
Central American states and the only one 
left for us to visit. Panama came into being 


to build a canal across the Isthmus there, 
and Colombia, who owned the territory, was 
making almost impossible conditions. Part 
of Colombia revolted, and the United States 
immediately recognized the new republic. 
Many Central Americans felt this to be only 
one of the many grievances they had against 
“El Tio (te'o) Sam” — Uncle Sam. 

How Central America Is “Waking Up” 

Yet the Canal Zone, which cuts across 
Panama from sea to sea, is a very much 
better place to live in since the building of 
“the Big Ditch.” The Isthmus used to be 
very unheallhful, a place where tropical 
diseases wasted the natives and killed off 
white men like so many flies. Now it is 
healthful and pleasant. Education, too, 
has made great forward strides. And from 
Colon (k6-lon'), at the Caribbean end of 
the Canal, to Panama City at the Pacific 
end pours yearly a tremendous stream of 
commerce, with much profitable tourist 
traffic besides. 

To-day the countries of Central America 
are our friends, for our Good Neighbor i)olicy 
has born good fruit there. Our government 
Export-Import Bank, established to give eco- 
nomic help to Latin America, has lent money 
to develop their resources and To tide them 
over hard times. We have made treaties re- 
moving old grievances and have convinced 
them that we have no evil intentions against 
them. In World War II nearly all the coun- 
tries of the New World fought side by side. 


in 1903 — because the United States wanted Afterward they united in a defense ‘'pact. 

(History of World War II, 6 — 493) 

Here is a whole load of Costa 
Rican bananas on its way to 
market. They will have a 
long journey in refrigerated 
ships before they reach our 
tables in North America. 
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AREA 

48,290 square miles about the size of New York State. 
LOCATION 

Guatemala is the most northern state of* Central 
America. It is bounded by Mexico on the north and 
west, and by British Honduras, the Caribbean Sea, 
Honduras, and Salvador on the east. South of it lies 
the Pacific Ocean. 

CLIMATE 

Malaria has been wiped out, and even the coasts are 
now healthful. The rainy season lasts from May until 
October, except along the coasts, where it often is not 
over until December. The coldest month is January. 
The warmest is May. The rainfall is heavy. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Guatemala is crossed by the high Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, which run from northwest to southeast and 
contain many volcanoes. The coastal plain here is 
fertile and is the most thickly settled part of the 


country. Other mountains on the Atlantic side cross 
the land from east to west. North of them is the wide 
and fertile plain of Peten. Guatemala has many lakes, 
and is well watered everywhere. 

THE PEOPLE 

The Indians, who are said to make up sixty percent 
of the population, are descended from £he Mayas, and 
have not been greatly afi'ected by the whites. Thirty 
percent of the population are of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood, and less than five percent are pure 
white. There are a few Negroes who have intermarried 
with Indians. 

GOVERNMENT 

Legislative power is vested in a National Assembly 
consisting of a single chamber. Its members are 
elected for 4 years by universal suffrage. There is 
also a Council of State of 13 members, part of whom 
are elected by the Assembly and part appointed by the 
president. Nominally the president is elected for 6 
years, but the term may be extended. In actual 
practice Guatemala is under a dictatorship. 


EL sa; 

AREA 

13,176 square miles, about the size of the states of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut together. 

LOCATION 

Salvador, also called El Salvador, is a Central American 
republic that lies wholly on the Pacific. It is bounded 
on the northwest by Guatemala and on the north and 
east by Honduras. 

CLIMATE 

There are two seasons, wet and dry, with the rainy 
months falling between May and October. The low 
coastal lands are hot and sultry. On the tablelands 
and along the mountain slopes the climate is temperate. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Salvador is traversed by two mountain ranges. One, 
the Sierra Madre, is on the northern frontier; the 
other is a range about 15 miles from the coast, and 


REPUBLIC OF 

AREA 

46,250 square miles —slightly larger than the state of 
Pennsylvama. 

LOCATION 

Honduras occupies the central part of Central America. 

It is bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea, on the 
south by Salvador, the Pacific Ocean, and Nicaragua, 
on the west by Salvador and Guatemala, and on the 
east by Nicaragua. 

CLIMATE 

There are two seasons- the wet from May to Novem- 
ber, and the dry during the remaining months. The 
Caribbean lowlands are very hot and humid, but the 
highlands farther inland have a delightful climate. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Honduras has a coast line of 400 miles on the Carib- 
bean, where several ports are located. The Pacific 
shore line is only 40 miles long, on the fine natural 
narbor of the Gulf of Fonseca, with the port of Amapala 


running parallel to it. There are many volcanoes, and 
earthquakes are frequent. Between the mountains is 
a plateau, 2,000 feet high, the region in which the 
coffee of £1 Salvador is cultivated. 


THE PEOPLE 

The bulk of the population are of mixed race - Indian 
and white. There are a few people of Spanish de- 
scent, and a good many Indians. Only a handful 
are Negroes. The official language of the country is 
Spanish. Salvador is the most densely populated 
country in the Western Hemisphere. 


GOVERNMENT 

Legislative power is vested in a single chamber of 42 
Deputies, elected for one year by universal suffrage. 
The president is elected for 4 years and has a cabinet 
to assist him. 


HONDURAS 

on Tiger Island. The country is very mountainous. 
In the southern hajf is a range containing many volcanic 
peaks. This range is crossed by the plain of Comayagua, 
which is joined at either end to river valleys, so that 
a continuous lo«vland reaches from coast to coast. 


THE PEOPLE 

Indians form a large part of the population. The 
Spanish-speaking inhabitants are mostly Spanish with 
an admixture of Indian blood, but there is a ruling 
group of almost pure Spanish descent. There are a 
few Negroes who are descendants of slaves, and, on 
the north coast, numbers of them who have been 
brought in to work on the plantations. 

GOVERNMENT 

The president is elected by popular vote for a term of 
4 years. The legislative body has only one house, 
^e Chamber of Deputies, chosen for 6 years b} 
popular vote. A Permanent Commission of 5 sits 
when the Chamber is not in session. 



REPUBLIC OF NICARAGUA 


AREA 

40,500 square miles, slightly larger than the State of 
Wew York. 

LOCATION 

Nicaragua lies between the Caribbean Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean, with Honduras on the north, and Costa 
Rica on the south. 

CLIMATE 

Nicaragua has the usual climate of tropical countries: 
it is hot along the coastal lowlands and relatively cool 
in the uplands. There are two seasons; it rains from 
May or June to November or December, and is dry 
in the remaining months. On the east coast the 
rainy season is often a good deal longer, with some- 
times nearly 300 inches of rain in one year. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The great mountain chain that runs the length of the 
Western Hemisphere crosses Central Nicaragua from 
northwest to southeast. On its eastern side is a 
plateau that slopes down to the swampy coastal plain. 


which is known as the Mosquito Coast. Along the 
Pacific coast is a chain of volcanic peaks. Though the 
western shore line is bold and rocky, it is here that the 
country’s best harbors are found. In the depression 
that lies between the two ranges of mountains are two 
great lakes — Lake Nicaragua, about 100 miles long, 
and north of it Lake Managua, 38 miles long. They 
are joined by the Tipitapa River. In 19x6 the United 
States bought the right to build a ship canal running 
from coast to coast through Lake Nicaragua. 

THE PEOPLE 

Most of the people of Nicaragua are of mixed Indian 
and Spanish blood, though there are a considerable 
number of pure Spanish descent, and many pure- 
blooded Indians. In the east are a number of Negroes 
from Jamaica and other islands of the Caribbean. 

GOVERNMENT 

The president is elected for 6 years. The Congress 
consists of a Senate of 15 members elected for 6 years, 
and a House of Deputies of 45 members elected for 
4 years. Suffrage is universal. 


REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


AREA 

28,575 square miles (including Canal Zone) slightly 
smaller than the state of South Carolina. 

LOCATION 

The Republic of Panama fills the entire Isthmus of 
Panama, which connects North and South America. 
On the north is the Caribbean Sea, and on the south 
the Pacific Ocean. Costa Rica bounds it on the west 
and Colombia on the east. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Panama; Jan., 80 F.; July, 
8<' F.; annual, 80 F. Mean precipitation at Panama; 
Jan., I in,; July, 7.6 in.; annual, 69.4 in. The climate 
is tropical. The days are very hot, though the nights 
are cooler. There are two seasons the wet season, 
from April to December, and the dry season, which 
comes when the trade winds shift southward. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Panama is shaped much like an “S,** with the larger 
curve lying around the Gulf of Panama, on the Pacific 
side. The shores are fringed with many islands- 630 
on the north coast, and in the Gulf of Panama 16 large 
and 100 smaller ones. Two mountain chains cross 
Panama; the one nearest the Atlantic is really a 
continuation of the Andes. 

THE PEOPLE 

The majority of the population are of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. The next largest number are those 
of pure white descent, most of them Spanish. There 
are many Indians and Negroes, and a number of 
Orientals. 

GOVERNMENT 

There is a national assembly of 32 members elected for 
4 years, and a president elected by direct vote for 4 
years. He is not eligible for the succeeding term. 


REPUBLIC OF COSTA RICA 


AREA 

23,000 square miles — approximately the area of West 
Virginia. 

LOCATION 

Costa Rica is a republic of Central America, located 
between Panama on the southeast and Nicaragua on 
the north. To the northeast lies the Caribbean Sea, 
and to the west and southwest the Pacific Ocean. 

CLIMATE 

The coasts and foothills have a tropical climate. The 
San Jose Plateau is temperate. Above 7,500 feet frosts 
are frequent, though snow rarely falls. The rainy 
season lasts from April to December. Normal rainfall 
is 80 inches, but cloudbursts are frequent, bringing the 
total rainfall up to 150 inches. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Costa Rica is crossed from north to south by two high 
mountain ranges in which are a number of active 
volcanoes. Between the two mountain chains is the 


Plateau of San Jose, a high tableland divided into a 
northern and southern part by a depression caused by 
the headwaters of two rivers. The San Juan, the most 
important river, is on the Caribbean side, -and drains 
Lake Nicaragua. 

THE PEOPLE 

The great majority of the inhabitants are descendants 
of Spanish colonists, and the percentage of pure 
Spanish blood is higher than in any other Central 
American country. The intermarriage of Spanish with 
native Indians has resulted in a large population of 
mixed race. A good many Negroes have been brought 
in to work in the eastern lowlands. The people of 
Costa Rica are unusually peaceable, enlightened, and 
prosperous. 

GOVERNMENT 

Costa Rica is a republic. The legislative power is 
vested in a Chamber of Deputies, elected directly by 
manhood suffrage. The president, elected for four 
years, appoints a ministry of seven members. 
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Where ('olumhus landetl, 7-57 
A Xcf^ro republit' ado[>ted b\' 
Uncle Sa.n, 7-57-5H 
An island onto ruled o\'er by a 
Xe^ro dictator, 7 58 
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“( )ld slow but sure,” 3 471 
The story of Uolumbus, 13 447 
Animals that make islands, i 50 
Is it ])lant or animal? 3 82 
Making line cigars, 9 221 
Suf^ar in sticks, 9 113 
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I'i^htin;^ free Cuba, 7 2()4 
An amazing president, 12 542 
Banana gold, 9 -180 
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Some American f>i rates, 8 288 


Practical A pplications 

Would C uba be better olT if she Why is the United Stales inter- 


raised more diversified crops? 


ested in the ('aribbean? 


Habits an I Attitudes 


Preparing the plank, 7 50 
A nation wij^ed out, 7 5^ 


Fighting for liberty, 7-54 
A Negro hero, 7 57 


S u m fn ary St cite rn ent 

The ('aribbean islands, former culture, and are growing rich on 
haunts of ]iirates, have become the money spent there by thou- 
c'enters of conimerc'e and agri- sands of tourists. 
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iioto by The Autotype 1*106 Arts Co. Ltd. 


The painter of the picture above has tried to show days of piracy when the islands of the West Indies 

you how a pirate ship may have looked in the great swarmed with adventurers and buccaneers. 


The ISLANDS at OUR SOUTHERN DOOR 

The Ancient Homes of the Buccaneers Are Now Turned into 
Thriving Centers of Agriculture and Commerce, and 
Draw Thousands of Visitors Every Year 


E veryone has heard about the pi- 
rates of old — those gayly-dressed, 
black-bearded ruffians who used to 
steal gold pieces-of-eight from Spanish treas- 
ure ships and sternly command their victims 
to walk the plank. But not so many people 
realize that the pirate countries, the islsttids 
where these adventurers lived and swaggered 
and hid their gold, are just off the coast of 
the United States. They are the West 
Indies, those colorful patches which dot the 
blue waters between the Caribbean Sea and 
the Atlantic Ocean. Here, in the many bays 
and inlets of these thousands of green islands, 
the pirate ships used to lie, watching for the 
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chance to race forth and capture some clumsy 
Spanish galleon. 

Nearly every pirate of note in the old days 
hovered around the West Indies, and it is 
whispered that much pirate gold lies buried 
there to this day. Sometimes, his hands full 
of doubloons, a pirate chief would sail north 
to New York, where good people welcomed 
his money if not his example. Then back to 
the West Indies he would go, once more to 
gather plunder and drink deep of adventure. 

The story of the West Indies really begins, 
not with the pirates, but with the great 
admiral, Christopher Columbus, whose four 
voyages to the New World were concerned 
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This pleasant scene with its native huts and roofs of the upper left-hand comer, is found on a river bank 
thatch, in contr'^^t . Ith the ‘‘white man’s house” in on the island of Jamaica. 


almost entirely with these islands. Jt is 
because Columbus was so sure he had found 
the road to India that they bear their mis- 
])la(:ed name, West Indies. To the West 
Indies, then, belongs the honor of being the 
first jxirt of the New World to be discovered 
by the great explorer. 

The Cruel Spanish Taskmasters 

The early history of the West Indies has 
its darker side. Here perished thousands of 
])eaceful, easy-going Indians, who were not 
ei|ual to the fierce demands of their Spanish 
taskmasters. Whole islands were stripped of 
their natives to furnish workers for the mines 
and plantations of Spanish colonies. And 
when the Indians sank under their burden 
of labor, shiploads of black slaves came to 
hll their places. Now the Indians have almost 
disappeared, and the West Indies arc full of 
the descandants of these Negro slaves. 

After a time the weakening power of Spain 
was no longer strong enough to hold her 
island empire together. Other countries — 
iilngland, France, Holland — began to covet 
these smiling islands and one by one to take 
them from the feeble grasp of Spain. To-day 
England, France, Holland, and tJie United 


States own or control most of the West 
Indies. 

Do you remember Ariel’s invitation to the 
shipwrecked mariners in Shakespeare’s “The 
'rempest”? 

“Come unto these yellow sands!’' 

Shakespeare may well have been thinking 
of some of the New World islands, for he 
.seems to have* been reading of a shipwreck 
on one of th^^m. However that may be, 
Ariel’s invitation echoed three centuries ago 
in the hearts of adventurous colonists, and 
it echoes still in the hearts of those who visit 
these smiling summerlands, with their gleam- 
ing waters, their broad beaches, their waving 
palms, and Ih^ir green fields of sugar cane. 
To-day the West Indies are a tourists’ play- 
ground, and every winter great liners crowded 
with holiday makers seek Havana, Nassau, 
St, Thomas, and many other resorts offering 
a genial climate, beautiful scenery, varied 
sports, and other attractions. 

Along the Pathway to the East 

The West Indies occupy an important po- 
sition on the map. They stand in the path- 
way to the East through the magic door of 
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Photos by Keystone View Co. 

These young divers of Nassau in the Bahamas are 
gathering sponges. They do not have to dive very 
mr, for sponges grow in comparatively shallow waters. 
Once taken from the water, the slimy soft parts of 


the sponges soon decay and fall off. When this has 
happened, the natives wash the sponges and beat 
them until the skeletons are clean. Then they string 
them up to iry. 
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the Panama Canal. It was for this reason 
that fhe United States not long ago paid 
$25^000,000 to Denmark for certain of the 
Virgin Islands. Our statesmen thought these 
islands well worth having. 

The West Indies stretch out a little like a 
series of stepping stones, reaching in a mag- 
nificent curve south and east and 
south again from North to 
South America, and shut 
ting off the ('aribbean Sea 
from the Atlantic. 

The Bahamas (ba-hfi'- 
ma) in the north })egin 
with Bimini (bc-me'- 
ne), only fifty miles off 
the coast of Florida. 

Then south of the Ba- 
hamas lie the Greater 
Antilles (an-til'e/) 

Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, and 
Porto Rico. The third grand 
division of the West Indies is the 
Lesser Antilles, wlncli are made of^*%matca^ 
up of smaller islands, divided heavily lade 
into the Windward and Leeward 
groups. They are described elsewhere. 

'fhe Bahamas cover a distance of 800 miles 
from Bimini to Inagua (e-nii'gwji), which is 
only about fifty miles from Cuba. 1 'hese 
sunny islands include Watling Island, or San 
Salvador, to which tradition gives the honor 
of having received Columbus on that memo- 
rable day in October, 14(^2, when he first 
stepped ashore in the New World. 

Columbus found the Bahamas inhabited 
by tribes of gentle, friendly Indians; but soon 
the Spaniards transported ail these Bahaman 
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er Antilles, wlncli are made '"an}' dashes over the owners 

of smaller islands, divided heavily laden donkey to (;f tliese lovelv islands, but 
.1 1 I 1 market. ^ • 


Indians to Cuba and other lands, to cruel 
labor in mines and on plantations. For 
many years after this the Bahamas were 
uninhabited except by pirates and other 
wanderers, until finally the English estab- 
lished a colony there in 1646. 

Although the Fnglish appointed a governor 
for the Bahamas, it was more 
than a century before the 
government was able to 
keep order, and the buc- 
caneers, as the pirates 
V of those days are 
callecl, continued to 
make the islands their 
headcpiarters from 
which to raid coast 
towns and attack 
treasure ships. Not 
until late in the 1700’s wrere 
the last of the doughty pirates 
reformed or hanged. 

«j iruii (.0 English and Spanish had 

^^escoAing*”a clashes over the ownership 


178^ the Treaty of Paris — the 
same which granted independence to the 
United States -finally gave them to England. 

Nassau (nas'd), on the island of New' 
Providence, is the capital of the Bahamas, 
which arc ruled by a governor and executive 
council appointed from England, and an 
elected legislative council and assembly. The 
islands hold aliout 65,000 people, wdiitc and 
colored. The chief products are sisal fiber 
for making rope, and sponges, tomatoes, 
tropical fruils, and some lumber. 

If wc stop for a few' days at Nassau w^e 


Basket venders of 
Jamaica have learned 
the clever trick of 
balancing clusters of 
baskets upon their 
heads. 
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Photu by Muuaon H.S. Linen. 

The scene above is taken in the harbor of Havana. passage to the sea, is one of the main causes of the 

This deep and protected bay, with its unobstructed prosperity of the city of Havana. 


shall be delighted with the climate and the 
set nery, and with the chance to amuse our- 
scives at all kinds of outdoor sports. Nassau, 
we notice, is very eager to attract tourists 
like us, and is making her docks larger, build- 
ing new hotels, and doing everything possible 
to make us comfortable. 

From Nassau to Jamaica 

From Nassau let us steam over to Jamaica, 
another British colony. This is a fairly big 
island, a little smaller than the state of Con- 
necticut; it lies south of the eastern end of 
Cuba. From Jamaica arc governed several 
smaller islands — the Cayman (ki-man'), 
Turks, and Caicos (kl'kos) Islands, Pedro 
Cay (peVdro ka), Moran t (mp-rant') Cays, all 
together 189 square miles in size. 

Columbus himself discovered Jamaica, on 
May 3, 1494, and his son Diego founded the 
first Jamaican settlement at St. Ann's Bay 
in 1509. In 1655 the British captured the 
island, and they soon set up a civil govern- 
ment. 

For the next century and a half Jamaica 
had a turbulent history. During the 1700's 


it suffered from earthquakes and hurricanes. 
Port Royal was headquarters for the ])irates, 
too; in fact these lawless men were often 
planters or merchants when off duty as 
buccaneers. Worst of all, Jamaica soon be- 
came the most important center of the slave 
’trade in all the world. While this made the 
planters and slave merchants rich, it meant 
not only untold suffering among the slaves 
themselves, but frequent wars and terrors 
for the white people. When the Spaniards 
left, their slaves took to the mountains, and 
for years these “maroons," as they were 
called, fought stubbornly, though vainly, for 
their freedom. There were other slave in- 
surrections, too, the most serious as late as 
1831. This was after the slave trade had 
been forbidden; the rebels thought slavery 
itself had been officially abolished. It was 
abolished two years later. 

The Tourists’ Paradise 

Modern life in Jamaica is peaceful and 
prosperous. The fifteen towns on the island 
have good schools, fine hotels, and many 
improvements. In the country smiling farms 
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l*hiiln Ijv Miiii'Him S d. [an* 

Like most cities v,\(\ n past, Havana has its older 
quarter. Notice the fiat roofs and plastered walls, 

])r()ducc bananas, cocoa, coconuts, coffee, 
honey, sugar, fruits, and tobacco. There are 
many industries, producing among other 
things cigars, ginger, and the rum 
for which Jamaica is famous. 

Much of the labor is still 
done by Negroes, for a 
large part of Jamai- 
cans population of 
about a million is 
colored. 

With its mountains 
and its magnificent 
beaches, Jamaica is a 
tourists’ paradise the 
year round. Tt draws 
visitors from all na- 
tions. The island 
boasts two railroad lines, 

.one 63 and one 1 1 2 miles 
long. The highest mountain 
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The rest of Cuba does not al- 


the balcony and iron street lamp. These might almost 
be streets in Old Spain. 

one even yet. Columbus discovered these 
islands too, on his fourth and last voyage 
(1503), but the Spaniards never settled them. 

Columbus’ name for the is- 
lands was Tortugas, or Turtle 
Islands; and when we 
come to Grand Cayman 
we shall understand 
* . why he chose that 
name. For the chief 
industry of this is- 
land is turtle catch- 
ing; many of the big 
turtles which are 
used in the United 
States to make turtle 
soup come from here. 
Although Grand 
Cayman is the largest of 
this group, it certainly was not 
called ‘ grand” either for its size 
or its height; for it is only about 


is Western Peak, 7,588 feet high. 

The little Cayman Islands, ^;Sy8"?lsemb!‘e‘’^u 'llittering ^7 miles long and from 4 to 7 
dependencies of Jamaica, are capital. Here is a view along wide, and its highest point is 
named from an Indian word ^ country road. about forty feet above the 

meaning alligator; there used to be a great sea! Such proportions hardly seem grand! 
many alligators on the Cayman Islands, and North of Jamaica and the Caymans lies 
if we are lucky we may catch a glimpse of (hiba, ^‘ihe pearl of the Antilles.” It is the 
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largest of the West Indies and one of the 
Greater Antilles group. When Columbus 
came to this land on October 28, 1492, he 
found it inhabited by Carib and Nahac In- 
dians, some of whom he took back to Spain. 
These natives called their island Cuba, but 
the Spanish named it successively Juana, 
Santiago, and 
Avc Maria, be- 
fore adopting the 
native name. 

For over four 
centuries Cuba 
remained a Span- 
ish possession, 
except for a little 
while in 1762 
when the British 
held it. But the 
Cubans grew 
more and more 
weary of Spanish 
rule; they did not 
like being man- 
aged as a mere Ijy y. Dutamcal Garden 

source of ready The Haitians, the descendants 
cash for the to the island, are for the most ] 
c ^.* 1 . a group of them 

Spanish govern- 
ment. There were frequent uprisings, until 
in the 1800’s there began eighty years of 
desperate, almost ceaseless struggling on 
the part of the Cubans. Finally the United 
States took a hand and fought the Spanish- 
American War (1898), which ended in the 
d ifeat of Spain. 

The United States supervised Cuban af- 
f lirs until the island adopted a constitution 
in 1902. Several times since then, during 
revolutions, the United States has taken a 


Phutu by N. Y. Dutanical Garden 

The Haitians, the descendants of slaves that were brought over 
to the island, are for the most part poor and backward. Here is 
a group of them hoeing sugar cane. 


Of Cuba’s four million people about one- 
tenth live here in Havana, the capital city. 
It is an enthralling place, with its wide 
streets, gleaming beaches, and splendid hotels 
and homes. And we note that we are by no 
means the only tourists who have been at- 
tracted by Havana’s glittering amusement 

centers, her race 
fc track, and her 
^ natural beauties. 
^ Unfortunately 
I the rest of Cuba 
is more backward 
than Havana, 
and has none too 
; many good 
■ schools, good 
; roads, and simi- 
; ; lar advantages of 
^ civilization, 
r Even Santiago 
] (siin'tc-ii'go), the 
second largest 
city, is ])riniitive 
^ ‘ compared with 

f slaves that were brought over ^ S 1 e n cl i ( 1 
irt poor and backward. Here is capital, 
oeing sugar cane. 

beyond Havana in our explorations, we 
shall see that Cuba is a farming country. 
Most of all it is a land of gn^at sugar plan- 
tations. Wdien the ])rice of sugar rises, 
Cuba is ])ros{)erous; when it falls, pros- 
perity vanishes. Cuba produces, in fact, a 
quarter of all the cane sugar gro\vn in the 
world, and more than half of the sugar of 
all kinds consumed in the United States. 
Second to sugar is tobacco, and “Havana 
cigars” are famous for their equality. Besides 


hand, but has always given the control back. 
In 1940 the American republics, meeting at 
Havana, agreed by the Act of Havana to oc- 
cupy and govern any European territory in 
America threatened with transfer to another 
non-American power. 

Cuba has over four million inhabitants, 
of whom about two-thirds are white — a con- 
trast with the other West Indian islands, 
where colored people are in the majority. 
Most of the citizens are of Spanish blood, 
and as we go about the streets of Havana it 
b the soft Spanish language we shall hear. 


these crops the Cubans raise some cal tic, and 
deal to some extent in s])ongcs. In recent 
years mineral discoveries — iron, copper, 
manganese, gold, mercury, zinc — promise to 
bring wealth to Cuba, d he Cuban govern- 
ment declared war on the Axis powers in 1941, 
and put all its resources at our disposal. 

It is a pity that we have no time to visit 
the Isle of Pines, which lies just south of the 
western end of Cuba. We should be sure to 
find many Americans there, for it is a popular 
resort for tourists from Uncle Sam’s country. 
This little island is a dependency of Cuba; 
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These dusky children live and go to school in Porto one, for their schoolhouse does not seem to be a 

Rico. Lucidly the climate of their island is a mild very substantial affair 


its capital is the mountain city of Nueva 
Gerona (nwa'vii ha-ro'iui). 

The Place Where Columbus Landed 

But we are bound eastward to the large 
and fascinating island which contains the 
two Negro republics of the Caribbean -Haiti 
(ha'ti) and Santo Domingo (san'to do-ming'- 
gd). When Columbus visited this land in 
1492 he called it Espagnola (es'piin-yd'la), 
and it was here that he founded the first 
European colony in the New World. The 
native Indian name Haiti, a word meaning 
‘"mountainous,” is now generally used for 
the whole island. Haiti has a curious shajie, 
like a short fish with his mouth wide open. 

The republic of Haiti, a country about tht; 
size of Vermont, occupies the western part 
of the island. The pojiulation of about 
2,600,000 is mainly Negro, with some de- 
scendants of the French settlers. Haiti has 
had a turbulent and romantic history. At 
the time of the French Revolution (1789), 
war broke out between the French planters 
and the Negroes, both slave and free. Ihe 
planters called in the aid of the English and 


Spanish, and during the confusion of war and 
massacre which followed there arose one of the 
best-known men of the colored race — Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture (too'saN' Ido'ver'tiir'). 
When he had been captured by treachery and 
was languishing in a French prison, a fierce 
black tyrant named Dessalines (des'sa'len'), 
ruled as king U'] he was assassinated for his 
tyrannies, d'hen in the north a most pic- 
turesque black monarch, Henri Christophe 
(oN're' kres'tof'), rose to power, building for 
himself the vast, frowning castle where he 
was finally trapped and died (1820). This 
palace-fortress still stands, just south of 
Cape Haitien. 

Uncle Sam’s Adopted Island 

Long before this the French had tired of 
the struggle and let Haiti go free, but revo- 
lution followed revolution still. Finally in 
1Q15 the United States stepped in and estab- 
lished a protectorate over the country. 
She finally withdrew in 1936, but still has 
close commercial relationship with Haiti, 
which is now under the rule of a dictator. 

Even yet the Haitians are mostly ignorant 
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In Ciudad TrujillOi capital of Santo Domingo, is this is the sarcophagus which is said to have held the 
cathedral and the statue of Columbus. In the circle body of the illustrious discoverer of the^New World. 


and very poor. But the country has great 
possibilities. The mountains and uplands 
are forested with valuable woods, and the 
fertile farms grow sugar cane and coffee. It 
is thought that there are rich supplies of 
minerals lying as yet untouched in the earth. 

The Republic of Santo Domingo 

The eastern part of the island called Haiti 
or Santo Domingo is occupied by the Domini- 
can (do-mln'I-kan) Republic, a country twice 
as large as its neighbor, but with less than 
half as many people. This country is usually 
spoken of as Santo Domingo, from the second 
of the island’s names, just as the other is 
called Haiti from the first of them. There 
are more different races in Santo Domingo 
than in Haiti. There are some Europeans 
and Indians, but the greater number of the 
people are Negroes. In the capital city, 
Ciudad Trujillo (syoo-thalh'lroo-hel'yo), we 
are amazed to hear that Turks and Persians 


have gained control of much of the trade. 

For a good part of its history Santo Do- 
mingo has been united with Haiti. The 
Spaniards held the whole island in the early 
days. Here, as in the other islands of the 
West Indies, they killed off most of the In- 
dians by sword or by too heavy labor, or 
they carried them to other islands to meet a 
similar fate. The Negro citizens of both re- 
publics are of course the descendants of the 
African slaves brought in to take the places 
of the Indians. It was the whole island ove*: 
which loussaint I/Ouverture ruled. Not 
until 1844 were the tw^o republics definitely 
separated. Here, too, the United States 
Marines once took control (1916-22), but 
they have been withdrawn, leaving only a 
customs official. 

How Uncle Sam Acquired Porto Rico 

To the east of Haiti lies the much smaller 
island of Porto Rico (por'to rg'ko), only 
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Moving belts are handling a cargo of bananas just This great port, the country’s second in size, is the gate- 

landed in r^ew Orleans from the Caribbean islands. way between the Gulf and the Mississippi Valley. 


3, 4,^5 square miles in anui. Us ])Ct)|)le, num- in the United Slates. Men and women also 
bering over 2,000,000, are mostly wliite, and make cigars and line straw hats, 
are citizens of the ITnited States, to whicli Because the Porto Ricans have been 
the island has belonged since the end of the taught how i" keep their cities clean and 
Spanish-American War in T8g<S. A commis- have been gi^ tn medical advice, fewer of 
sioncr represents them in the United States them die young and the island has come to 
Congress. Porto Rico — or Puerto (pw^r'ld) be over-crovvded. Its people are very poor. 
Rico, the olTicial name- has an elected Hut mone\ from the United States, attracted 
Senate and House of RejH'esentatives of its by a tweh e-year exemption from taxation 
own, and in 1949 installed its lirst elected and the low cost of labor, is being invested in 
governor. Of course it elects its own legisla- factories of many kinds. The new industries 
ture. San Juan is the capital city. will give the [jeople a better living. Already 

When Porto Rico became part of the they have learned to control their own gov- 
United States, only about one ])erson in ernment, and are passing intelligent and en- 
seven could read or write. 'IVday there is lightened legislation. 

a good school system, and a university be- Thus as we complete our little tour of the 
sides. Fhere arc 1,100 miles of good motor Greater Antilles we may feel very much at 
roads and 350 miles of railroad. Porto Rican home again, since in Porto Rico we are al- 
I'arms raise sugar, tobacco, coffee, cotton, ready on American soil. But there are many 
and fruits. The women of the island are fascinating little islands in the Lesser An- 
espccially deft at embroideiys and send many tilles, and soon we shall want to set out on 
beautiful hand-worked garments to be sold another trip to see them too. 
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CUBA— AREA 

44,164 square miles — about equal to the area of Penn- 
sylvania. 

LOCATION 

Cuba, the largest of the West Indies, extends from 19^ 
48' to 23° 13' N. Lat., and from 7^ 7' to 84° 57' W. 
Long. It is about 100 miles from Key West, Florida, 
and about 130 miles from the Peninsula of Yucatan. 
It is situated squarely in the entrance to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Havana : Jan., 70° F. ; July, 79° F. ; 
annual, 75^ F. The climate of Cuba is hot and humid, 
with little variation of temperature. There are two 
distinct seasons, a dry season, from November to 
April, and a hotter, wet season, but droughts are fairly 
frequent. The heat is relieved by afternoon sea 
breezes, and in the dry season the western part of the 
island enjoys cool ‘‘northers.” Hurricanes are com- 
mon. They cause great damage and considerable loss 
of life. The comfortable trade winds blow throughout 
the year. The interior is cooler than the coasts, and 
frosts occur in the uplands. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Cuba is 730 miles long, and has an average width of 
50 miles. Its greatest width is 160 miles. There are 
2,500 miles of coast line. The shores, fringed by 
islets, reefs, and coral keys, are so indented as to form 
excellent natural harbors, of which Havana in the north 
and Santiago de Cuba and Cienfuegos in the south, are 
good examples. Guantanamo is rented by the United 
States for use as a naval base. In the provinces 
of Pinar del Rio, Oriente, Camagiiey, and Santa Clara 
are mountains covered with forests which produce 
valuable woods, such as ebony and mahogany, dye- 
woods, and the cedar which is used in the manufacture 
of cigar boxes. The most characteristic tree is the 
royal palm, every part of which is useful to the native. 
It grows very straight, and sometimes is more than 
10 *' feet tall. In the eastern mountains the scenery 
is wild and beautiful. Along the coast is a continuous 
belt of plantations, but the coastal plain is so narrow 
that, for the most part, Cuban rivers are not of great 
importance. The Cauto River is exceptional, for it is 
250 miles long and may be navigated by small vessels 
for a considerable distance. Sugar is Cuba’s chief 
crop, and tobacco is second in importance. Of the 
varied fruits, bananas and pineapples are the most 
important in the export trade. There is very little coal, 
the known oil deposits are small, and resources of 
water power are very slender. 

THE PEOPLE 

The natives whom Columbus found in the island 
have died out. The present inhabitants are for the 
most part descended from the Spanish settlers, and 
the introduction of Negro slaves has resulted in a 
large mixed population. No color line is drawn, 
however. The few Chinese are remnants of an im- 
ported coolie population. In the province of Oriente 
are a good many people of French descent, and many 
of the names there are of French origin. 

PROVINCES 

Pinar del Rio, Havana, M stanzas, Santa Clara, 
Camagtiey, Oriente. 

GOVERNMENT 

Cuba is a republic. The president is elected for 4 
years, the Senate for 8, and the House of Representa- 
hves for 4. Both men and women may vote. In 1936 
Cuba and the United States agreed upon a treaty 
which makes it impossible for the United States to 
mterfere in the internal affairs of Cuba. 

PORTO RICO— AREA 

3>435 square miles— about three times the size of 
Rhode Island. 


LOCATION 

Porto Rico — or Puerto Rico — is the fourth in size of 
the Greater Antilles, and is the most easterly of them. 
It lies about 1,000 miles from the mainland, between 
17° 50' and z8‘’ 30' N. Lat. and between 65° 30' and 
67° 15' W. Long. Seventy miles to the west lies Haiti, 
and forty miles to the east is St. Thomas, of the Virgin 
Islands group. North of it is the Atlantic Ocean and 
south of it the Caribbean Sea. The islands of Culebra 
and Vieques are part of the territory. 

CLIMATE 

Porto Rico has a mild climate, with a very narrow 
range of temperature. Because it is in the tropics 
the winter is warm, and because the ocean lies all 
around it, the summer is cool. Moreover, the trade 
winds help to temper the heat. The mean January 
temperature for the whole island is 73“^ F., and the 
mean July temperature is 79® F- The highest afternoon 
temperature averages 86® F., and the lowest night 
temperature averages 68° F. The mean annual tem- 
perature is 76.5° F. In general the uplands are cooler 
than the lowlands alor.g the coast. San Juan has 
recorded temperature as high as 94°, and as low as 
62°. The island’s average annual rainfall is 70 in., 
but on the mountains as much as 100 inches falls. 
In general the north coast has a higher rainfall than 
the south coast. Water is carried in tunnels through 
the mountains from the north to the south coast, to 
be used for irrigation. Not much rain falls in winter; 
most of it comes between September and November. 
The climate and fertile soil are well adapted to the 
raising of sugar cane, tobacco, oranges, grapefruit, and 
pineapples, as well as rice, cotton, corn, and beans. 
Occasionally the island is visited by a hurricane. Its 
excellent climate and fine scenery attract many tourists. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Like all the Antilles, Porto Rico is really the top of one 
of the mountains in a huge submerged range that 
curves around the Caribbean Sea. North of the island 
is Brownson’s Deep, one of the deepest places in any 
ocean; it is more than 27,000 feet below the surface 
of the sea. The island itself has a range’vf mountains 
running east and west through the central part. At 
points they are nearly 4,000 feet high, and in many 
places they are broken by beautiful and fertile valleys. 
Plains reach from the foot of the mountains to the 
coast, though those along the south shore are fairly 
narrow. Porto Rican rivers are all short but afford 
fine water power. For some time after the coming of 
the Spaniards large quantities of gold were mined in 
Porto Rico, but the veins are no longer worked. Iron, 
manganese, and marble are now the principal mineral 
products. 

THE PEOPLE 

Some three-fourths of the people of Porto Rico are 
white, most of them of Spanish descent, though there 
are a good many Americans. The remainder of the 
population are Negroes. Spanish is the language of 
the great majority, but English is taught in the schools 
and is widely used in business. 

GOVERNMENT 

Porto Rico belongs to the United States, and is gov- 
erned under the Organic Act of Porto Rico (1917). 
American citizenship was granted to Porto Ricans in 
1917. 

Since 1948 Porto Ricans have elected their own gov- 
ernor — and for many years their own legislature. It is 
made up of a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
An executive council consisting of the heads of various 
governmental departments carries on the work of ad- 
ministration, much as the president’s cabinet does in 
the United States. Certain of its members are ap- 
pointed by the president and the rest are appointed 
by the governor. 
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The ISLANDS of the CARIBBEAN 


Reading Unit 
No. 1 

THE JEWELS OF THE CARIBBEAN 

Note: For basic injormation For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this pa^e, consult consult the Richards Year Book 

the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Pacts Explained 

Islands named after the ten thou- from home by volcanoes, 7—64 

sand virficin martyrs, 7—62 Queer reasons for not eating 

Where l)egging is a regular busi- certain foods, 7 64 

ness, 7—63 Islands named for the direction 

l^and of the papaya, 7 63 of the wind, 7 64, 66 

An island owned by a single I.ast of the Caribs, 7 -66 

family, 7—63 A (jueer rent, 7 66 

'rhe “big land'’ and the “little \Miere (ieorge Washington il- 

land,” 7—64 most died of sm^illpox, 7—66 

A volcanic lake that has no The strangest lake in the world, 
bottom, 7-64 7—66 

I’eople who will not be driven 

Fhifigs to Fhink About 

Why are the people of the C^arib- Suppose (ieorge Washington had 
bc^an Islands lazy? died in Barbados! 

Picture Hunt 

One of Uncle Sam’s wards, 7-62 A volcano in action, 7—64 
Columbus’s island, 7- 63 Caribbean types, 7 65 

Related Nlaterial 

The underground furnace, 1—75 A strange snake killer, 4 296 
Cf rowing cocoa, 9 -1 77 Hid we buy the Danish West 

Coconuts, 9 -189 Indies Vj protect the Panama 

What is a hurricane? 1-227 CanaP 8 

A lake of tar, 7 66 

Practical A pplications 

A four-footed St. Patrick im- A system of rent that does away 
ported from India, 4-296, 7- with hired labor, 7-66 

66 

Leisure^titne A ctivities 

PROJECT NO. I : Make an PROJECT NO. 2 ; Read Irving’s 
aquarium for tropical fish, 14-2- “Voyages of Columbus.” 

S- 

S u m tnary V tat e tnent 

The Ee.s.ser Antilles are lazy million people. They have health- 

tropical islands ranging in size ful climates and are interesting to 

from pin points to those large tourists. The majority of the in- 
enough to hold a quarter of a habitants are Negroes. 
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T/ie JEWELS of the CARIBBEAN 

Flung in a Great Curve across the Caribbean Sea Are the Gem- 
like Islands of the Lesser Antilles, Where the Luxuriance 
of the Tropics Is in Perpetual Display 


a N THE map we can see four or five 
tiny spots of land making up the 
Virgin Islands, a group which begins 
the Lesser Antilles (an-til'cz); but if we ac- 
tually go to these warm, lazy regions, we 
shall find that there are really about a hun- 
dred instead of four or five. Some of them 
are so small as to be nothing much more 
than sandbanks; many of them are unin- 
habited; but every one has its owner — usually 
England or the United States; so every one 
is part of a great nation. Columbus, who 
discovered the group in 1493, called it the 
Virgin Islands after St. Ursula and the ten 
thousand virgin martyrs; and he gave most 
of the islands holy names, such as St. John, 
St. Thomas, or St. Croix. 

To-day thirty-two of the Virgin Islands 
belong to Great Britain. They form part of 
the colony called the Leeward Islands, which 
includes all the British possessions in the 
northern half of the Lesser Antilles. These 
are such little islands that they have to be 
lumped together in order to get enough 
people to keep a respectable government 
busy! The British Virgin Islands are one of 


five divisions, or ^'[)residcncies,” in the Lee- 
wards. They are peopled by peasants who 
earn their living by making charcoal, catch- 
ing fish, and raising cattle - very good cattle, 
too, for the climate is healthful and not too 
,hot. 

Besides the Virgin Islands owned by Eng- 
land, there are those which Uncle Sam bought 
from Denmark in 1917 -St. Thomas, St. 
Croix, St. John, and a number of smaller 
ones. If we take an airplane view of these 
beautiful islands, wc shall sec a little town 
of shining white houses at St, Thomas, with 
a fine harbor where shi()s are taking on fuel. 
All around the town there arc fields of sugar 
cane, and beyond arc beautifully wooded 
hills or mountains. Scattered here and there 
are the tumble-down cabins of the easy-going 
Negroes. 

But we have told more about the American 
Virgin Islands in the story of Uncle Sam’s 
pigmy islands. So suppose that instead of 
landing, we head our airplane southward to 
follow the line of the charming Antilles. We 
shall have a marvelous view of these sunny 
isles from our plane, and we can see them in 
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I'hulo by Kcyatuuc Viom Co 

This pretty ch^ri I 'vith its twin towers is one of the the fertile, healthful little island named for its dis- 
buildings on St. Kitts — short for St. Christopher — coverer, Christopher Columbus. 


far less time than we could from the deck of 
one of the slow-going steamers which lounge 
around among them. First our plane will 
hover over Anguilla (ang-gwil'a), or ‘‘Snake’^ 
Island, where we shall get a glimpse of some 
of the 5,000 peasants growing their cotton, 
burning their charcoal, or tending their 
cattle. If we should land, the first wwds 
we should hear would probably be a plea for 
a penny or a shilling, for the begging of the 
darkies 4 s a regular business all through the 
Antilles, and the tourist is constantly both- 
ered by children as well as grown people who 
are trying to get gifts. 

The Land of Paradise Peak 

What island is ne.xt in sight? It is St. 
Martin. Ever since 1638 St. Martin has 
been owned half by France and half by Hol- 
land, but the 10,000 Negro inhabitants speak 
mostly English. Here we see plenty of round 
hills, with one higher peak, called Paradise, 
1,920 feet high. If we could fly low enough, 
we should see in the fields and groves the 
yam, the papaya (pii-pa'ya), the alligator 
pear; even from aloft we may catch a glimpse 
of the salt works, from which salt is exported. 


See! there is St. Kilts, short for St. Chris- 
topher; it is bigger than the other islands, 
for it contains all of 63 square miles. Its 
tallest mountain, 3,771 feet high, is called 
Mount Misery instead of Paradise. Once 
St. Kitts was w^ealthy, with great sugar plan- 
tations, and it still grows sugar as well as 
tobacco and coffee; but it has settled back 
into rather lazy contentment, a little sleepy, 
but smiling in its eternal summer. 

We had better head southeast now for 
Antigua (an-tc'gwa), flying low\ Off there 
to our left will be Barbuda (bar-boo 'da), 
about the same size as St. Kitts; for two hun- 
dred years it was owned by a family named 
Codrington. To our right will be Mont- 
serrat (m5nt'.S(3-riit'), only half as large; it 
has an active volcano named Soufriere (sdb'- 
fre-ar'), 3,000 feet high. 

The Capital of the Leewards 

But here we are, hovering over Antigua. 
This is a fine island of 108 square miles, and 
on it lives the British governor of the Lee- 
ward Islands — that is to say, of nearly all 
the islands we have been flying over. The 
capital, in common with many other towns 
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the world over, is named St. John, and here 
the darky boys will dive for pennies as long 
as our supply holds out. From our airplane 
we can see a rocky coast and a hilly interior, 
with fertile fields where the sugar cane waves 
and where vegetables grow to feed the 30,000 
people, mostly Negroes. 

Now comes a hop of sixty miles, and then— 
Vive la France 1 ^ 

We have come to 
Guadeloupe (go'- -I 
de-loop')! Oh, 

the exquisite ^ 

Terre, or “little 
land*’ near it. To 
the west, lying 
almost 
against Grande 

Ter , is Basse T’hoto 1 >\ Kpystonp \ ipw (’o 


T’hoto 1>\ KpyHt< 


found its bottom, but gases boil and bubble 
up out of it from the volcanic tumult in the 
depth of earth. Dominica is fairly large, 
291 square miles in area; and its 40,000 in- 
habitants grow oranges, bananas, and other 
tropical fruits. They also get honey from 
wild bees. 

A hop across salt water once more brings 

us to Martinique 

(mar'tlf-nek'). 
This is another 
land of earth- 
^ quakes and hur- 

Au ricanes. Here we 

shall see the 
treacherous vol- 
* cano Mont Pole 

. ( moN pe-lii' ) , 

* which in 1902 de- 

stroyed the city 
Fierre 

gp”l>plc' 

their beautiful 

ht indeed. Here is the monster land. See the 
ic erOption destroyed the city of ^ . 

)eoDle. First there was a whirl- uanclannas 


(bas) Terre, or Mont Pele in action is a dread sight indeed. Here is the monster land. See the 
1 1 n 4. it looked in 1002, when a terrific erOption destroyed the city of ^ , 

low land. 13 Ut st. Pierre and killed over 40,000 people. First there was a whirl- handannas 

it is really Grande wind of Are that swept over the town and destroyed the ships in the women wear, 

, , the harbor; then there was a ram of molten lava and hot ashes, ’ 

1 erre that is low. while poisonous gases issued from the volcano’s mouth in a and the enormous 

tremendous cloud. 


On Basse Terre 

we shall see gloriously beautiful high- 
lands, with mountains and another volcano; 
the volcano is quiet now, but less than a hun- 
dred years ago there was an eruption which 
killed hundreds of people. To Guadeloupe 
come hurricanes, also; one killed 660 people 
in 1928. Is it not strange how cruel these 
lovely tropic lands can sometimes be? And 
the history of Guadek'upe is cruel, with the 
massacre of the innocent Carib Indians, wars 
between the French and English, and risings 
of the slaves. 

But we must go on. Dominica (dom'I- 
ne'ka) comes next, a British island, but 
speaking a kind of French. Here are more 
splendid volcanic mountains surrounding 
Mont Diablotin (dya'blo'taN'), 5,314 feet 
high. In these mountains is Boiling Lake, 
2,300 feet above the sea; no one has ever 


^ earrings, like soap 

dishes, in the ears of the women and even 
the children. Martinique is a French colony. 
It is ihe birthplace of the em|)ress Josephine, 
wife of Napoleon. When France fell (1940) 
there was grave fear that the Ciermans might 
seize Martinique for its valuable strategic po- 
sition and also because the French had sent a 
small fleet there together with $250,000,000 
in gold. Finally (1942) the governor scj)a- 
rated himself from the German-dominated 
French government and agreed to keep the 
Germans out. 

We have come to the end of the Leeward 
Islands, so named because they are some- 
what less exposed than the Windward Islands 
to the heavy winds which sweep over the 
Caribbean Sea — the word “leeward” means 
“in a direction opposite to the one from which 
the wind blows.” The Windward Islands, 
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Cniirtoiiy Iiiforination Division. Kieiioh Eiiibaisy uud Pan A-nenrun World AirwujH 

Basse Terre, at the left, is on Martinique. But it is in Port of Spain, capital of Trinidad, that we may visit the 
street at the right. There a babel of tongues is spoken -by Hindus, Indians, and native Negroes. 
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which dot the sea southward toward South 
America, all belong to England. 

St. Lucia (Ju'sJij-a), our next stop, has 233 
square miles. Like Dominica, this island 
belongs to England, but its j)eople speak 
French. Here we shall find more mountains 
rising 2,700 feet sheer from the sea. Here 
too we shall find sugar, cocoa, logwood, nut- 
meg, mace, coconuts, limes, bananas. There 
are no snakes here now, but before the mon- 
goose came over from India there were many. 
On St. Lucia live 67,000 people, almost all 
Negroes, and all lazy, easy-going, tattered, 
but good-natured. 

Where the Carib Indians Live 

Almost due south from St. Lucia lies St. 
Vincent, which has a port city named Kings- 
town, a large Negro population, and another 
volcano named Soufriere. Besides these 
things it has some remnants of the unfortu- 
nate but proud Carib (karib) Indians, who 
did not surrender to the white men until 
1796, when great numbers of them were 
forced to leave St, Vincent altogether. In 
most places the Caribs were exterminated, 
buf here and in British Honduras a few 
remain. 

St. Vincent is the second largest of the 
Windwards; the third largest — 133 square 
miles in area — is Grenada (gre-nii'da). Here, 
at the harbor town of St. George, in its 
beautiful circle of hills, is the seat of the 
government of all the Windwards. In Gre- 
nada the volcano craters have filled with 
water and become lakes. The principal crop 
is cocoa instead of sugar, and cocoa has made 
the island fairly prosperous. A queer French 
plan of rent called ‘‘metayage^' (ma'tC'yazh') 
is used here; the farmer gets and sells half 
his crop, while the landlord, instead of 
money, gets and sells the other half. Gre- 
nada has fine sea bathing and a pleasant 
climate; it has become a great health 
resort. 

That spattering of tiny islands over which 
we flew on our way between St. Vincent and 
Grenada was the Grenadines (gr$n'a-denz). 
There are about 600 of them, and on many 
no one lives at all. So let us leave the 
Windwards now and steer eastward toward 


Ihe Atlantic. We have just three more visits 
to make — to Barbados, Tobago, and Trini- 
dad, all British islands — before we fly over 
to the coast of South America. 

Here is Barbados (bar-ba'doz) — another 
health-giving land of perpetual summer, with 
the glorious blue ocean forever surging white 
against smooth beaches. Here we see the 
usual island sights — gayly-dressed Negroes in 
their fields of sugar cane, cotton, and tobacco. 
How many people there are! A thousand to 
the square mile, the officials will tell us. 
They love their island f)assionately— and no 
wonder! People come here to be cured of 
consumption; yet about the only thing his- 
tories of the United States will IcII us about 
Barbados is that George Washington almost 
died of smallpox here! 

A hop of T50 miles brings us to Tobago 
(to-ba'go), just off the coast of Trinidad. 
Here we shall see the plant that gives us 
mace growing wild. The 30,000 people of 
Tobago raise horses and sheep, nutmeg, to- 
bacco, and coffee. 

Last of all, we shall ]>aiise at Trinidad 
(trln'I-dclcl'), the last of the West Indies. 
This island, with 1,754 square miles, will 
seem enormous after the wee bits of land we 
have been visiting. Indeed, next to Jamaica 
it is the largest of the British W?^t Indies. 
There are over 400,000 [)eo|)le, fi^wer of 
them are Negroes than on the oilier islands, 
but many are immigrants from British India 
on the other side of the globe. 

The Strange Tar Lake of Trinidad 

Here we find the strangest lake in the 
world, one of the sights of Trinidad. This is 
Pitch Lake, which is filled, not with water, 
but with asphalt or tar; the asphalt wells 
slowly up in swelling masses and Hows grad- 
ually toward the sea, moving in a slow, 
clumsy stream almost like a glacier. This 
asphalt is sold commercially. Oil too has 
been discovered in Trinidad. 

We must see the beautiful falls of Maracas 
(ma'ra-kas'), 312 feet high, and then we 
must explore Port of Spain, the principal 
city, with its many interesting buildings. 
When we have done these things, we shall 
fly over a few miles of ocean to Venezuela. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


KSS.K 

i9f332 square miles— about the area of Vermont and 
new Hampshire. 

LOCATION 

The Dominican Republic covers the eastern part of the 
island of Haiti or Hispaniola, also called Santo Do- 
mingo. Haiti covers the western third. To the west of 
this island is Cuba; to the east, Porto Rico. 

CLIMATE 

The climate is healthful, and trade winds blowing most 
of the year make the nights cool. Even in the warmest 
months, only a short part of the day is extremely hot. 
There is a rainy season, and a dry season from Decem- 
ber to June, when no rain falls. The central plains are 
very dry. The eastern part of the island has the most 
moisture and is the most fertile. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Mountains cover four-fifths of the island, and form 
several roughly parallel ranges extending in general 
east and west. The highest peak is Loma Tina (10,300 


ft.). Between the ranges lie fertile valleys, where coffee 
thrives. In the eastern, more fertile, section the forests 
yield lignum vitae, cedar, mahogany, and other valuable 
woods. Near the southern coast is the rich valley 
of Bani; and between the Jana and Nigua Rivers is 
a beautiful plain, once a source of great wealth. But 
the Santiago plain is a desert. In the Neyba Valley are 
two remarkable hills, made entirely of rock salt. Uie 
mineral deposits of the Dominican Republic have 
not been developed. Agriculture is the chief occu- 
pation, and sugar, cacao, tobacco, and coffee are grown. 

THE PEOPLE 

The people are of mixed European, African, and Indian 
blood. The most numerous group are mulattoes of 
Spanish descent, and Spanish is the language of this 
part of the island. The city of Santo Domingo is the 
oldest permanent white settlement in the New World. 

GOVERNMENT 

There is a president elected by direct vote for four 
years. He has a cabinet of 7 members. The legislative 
body, also elected by direct vote, is composed of a 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, who meet twice a 
year for 90 days. The country is now under a dictatoi. 


REPUBLIC OF HAITI 


AREA 

10,204 square miles a little larger than the state of 
Vermont. 

LOCATION 

Haiti lies in the wei».cia part of the island of Haiti, 
formerly called Hispaniola, the second largest island of 
the Greater Antilles. To the west of it is Cuba, and to 
the east Porto Rico. The island is wholly in the Tropics, 
and lies between 17® 39' and 20” N. LAT. and 68® 20' 
and 74° 30' W. Long. 

CLIMATE 

There are a peat many different climates in Haiti, 
a result of differences in elevation. The northeast 
trade winds bring the moisture. At Port-au-Prince 
the mean annual temperature is 81®, but nowhere, 
except on sheltered lowlands, is the heat uncomfortable. 
Rainy seasons come in fall and spring, but never bring 
much more than 100 inches. The western sides of 
mountains are usually dry, and large areas have to be 
irrigated. The mountains have a great deal of fog. 
Occasionally there are destructive hurricanes. Frost 
is never seen. 

. PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The island of Haiti is covered with mountains, which 
extend east and west in three separate chains and in 


most places crowd close to the sea. The northwest 
peninsula is mountainous, and mountains form the 
southwest peninsula, whose southernmost region is the 
fertile and well-watered plain Aux Cayes. On the 
Gulf of Gonaive is a great delta plain where Port-au- 
Prince is located, in a sugar-producing area. In the 
southeastern part of Haiti are well-watered river 
valleys which support dense populations. Haiti has 
virgin forests of mahogany and other valuable woods. 
There are also deposits of copper, as yet unworked. 


THE PEOPLE 

The majority of the inhabitants are Negroes, but there 
are also a fair number of mulatto Haitians, descendants 
of former French settlers. French is the official 
language, but the common speech is a dialect of French 
origin. 


GOVERNMENT 

The republic of Haiti has a president chosen for 7 
years from 3 candidates submitted by the deputies 
and senators. The deputies are elected for 4 years. 
The senators, appointed partly by the president and 
partly by the deputies, have a O-year term. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES AND BERMUDA 
AREA AND LOCATION 


The Bahamas —area, 4,404 square miles- are a group 
of 20 inhabited and many uninhabited islands off the 
southeast coast of Florida. They extend over a dis- 
tance of 630 miles, from 22® 25' to 26® 40' N. Lat. and 
from 72® 50' to 80° so' W. Long. The principal islands 
are New ft'ovidence, Abaco, Harbor Island, Cat Island, 
Eleuthera, San Salvador or Watlings Island, and 
Andros Island. 

Jamaica — area, 4,841 square miles, about the size of 
Connecticut— is 80 miles south of the eastern end of 


Cuba. It lies between 17" 43' and x8® 32' N. Lat. and 
between 76® 10' and 78® 20' W. Long. Jamaica, Cuba, 
Haiti, and Porto Rico form the Greater Antilles. 

The Leeward Islands— area, 708 square miles— are the 
most northerly of the Lesser Antilles. They lie south- 
east of Porto Rico, and include Martinique, which i * 
owned by France. The chief British islands are 
Antigua, St. Christopher or St. Kitts, Dominica, 
Montserrat, and certain of the Virgin Islands. Of the 
Virgin Islands three ~St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. 
John— belong to the United States. 





BRITISH WEST INDIES AND BE^UVDk— Continued 


The Windward Islands— arte, 516 8qu«re mile*— foim 
the southern group of the Lesser Antilles. They lie 
between Martinique and Trinidad. Grenada is at 
about 12^ N. Lat. and 62 ** W. Long. The islands are 
Grenada, St. Vincent, the Grenadines, and St. Lucia. 
Trinidad and Tobago— axta 1,976 square miles. Trini- 
dad lies north of the mouth of the Orinoco, between 
10® 3' and 10® 50' N. Lat. and 60® ig* and 62° W. Long. 
Tobago lies 21 miles northeast of Trinidad. 
Barbadoes—atttit 166 square miles — lies east of the 
Windward Islands, at 13® 4' N. Lat. and 59° 37' W. 
Long. 

The Bermudas- -area, 19 square miles- - lie some 580 
miles southeast of Cape Hatteras, centering at 32® 15' 
N. Lat. and 64® 50' W. Long. Great Bermuda, or the 
Main Island, is the largest. 

CLIMATE 

The climate in the West Indies is agreeable and health- 
ful in the winter months. From January to June there 
are ideal conditions, for the heat is relieved by the 
trade winds and sea breezes, which bring cool, re- 
freshing nights. There is a short wet season beginning 
in April, with a short dry season following. Heat be- 
gins in July, and in September or October come rains, 
sometimes accompanied by terrific hurricanes. The 
lowest temperatures are found in the higher parts of the 
islands. Snow never falls. The climate of the Ber- 
mudas is mild and healthful and has made the islands 
a favorite winter resort for English and Americans. The 
maximum temperature is about 87® F., the minimum 
49® F., the mean annual temperature, 70® F. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The Bahamas consist of 29 islands, over 2,000 rocks, 
and more than 650 cays, or reefs. The islands are of 
coral foundation and low-lying. Except in Andros, there 
are no streams, and the inhabitants rely on wells for 
their water supply. The rock is worn into many in- 
teresting formations, such as columns and arches. 
Jamaica, the largest of the British West Indian islands, 
i > crossed from east to west by mountains which have 
>een broken up into northwest-and-southeast ridges, 
all well forested. The highest are the Blue Mountains 
in the east. Much of the island is a plateau of white 
limestone, a beautiful region of varied scene^. Here 
are many interesting caves, with Indian relics. The 
coastal plains are widest on the south, where Kingston 
stands. The island is well watered by 100 rivers and * 
has 16 harbors, among them Kingston, the most 
important. 

Leeward Islands: Dominica, the largest— in 15° 30' N. 
Lat. and 61® 20' W. Long.- is 29 i^es long. A high 
mountain range crosses it from north to south except 
where the valleys of two rivers cut through in the cen- 
ter. Hot springs and underground vapors give signs 
of volcanic activity. In the south Boiling Lake, with a 
depth unknown, lies 2,300 feet above the sea. The 
isl^d is beautiful and well watered. Antigua has no 
central mountain range, though in the southeast are 
hills. There are no rivers and few springs, for the 
forests have been entirely cut away, but along the 
rugged coast are plenty of good harbors. 

The Windward Islands are of volcanic origin, with 
mountains on the large islands. The fertile lower levels 
produce sugar, cocoa, and spices! The name was given 
to the group because these islands are more exposed 
to the northeast trade winds than are the rest ^ the 
Lesser Antilles. 

Trinidad is almost square. Promontories projecting 
from the western part of the island inclose the Gulf of 


Paria. In the north and the south east-and-west ranges 
of densely wooded hiUs are the only elevations in a 
surface that everywhere else is level or rolling. Trini- 
dad is famous for its Pitch Lake, where 104 acres of 
liquid asphalt are constantly bubbling up. The soil 
around the lake is full of asphalt, but crops grow well 
in it. Petroleum, too, is found on the island. Tobago 
is little more than a volcanic mountain which has been 
reared up i,8oc feet out of the sea. Much of it is 
forested. 

Barbados is 21 miles in length and averages 8 miles 
in width. From Mount Hillaby (i.ioo ft.), near the 
center, the land slopes down to the sea on all sides; 
and the shore is fringed with coral reefs. There is no 
good natural harbor. 

The Bermudas are a chain of islands encircled by 
coral reefs, though there are a few fairly wide, deep 
passages between the many islets. The surface of 
the land is irregular, but the reddish soil, though light 
and stony, is fertile. The islands are partly coral, 
partly limestone covered with coral deposits. There 
are no streams or wells, and the people are dependent 
upon the skies for their water supply. 

THE PEOPLE 

The Caribs, the native Indian inhabitants of the West 
Indies, have almost entirely disappeared. Ihe great 
majority of the people arc now Negroes imported from 
Africa, who have been better able to adapt themselves 
to the tropical conditions than the white settlers have 
been. They differ among themselves, according as 
they have been subjected by one or another of the 
national white groups. The white race is in control, 
and the language spoken in the British islands is 
English, though in Trinidad there is a strong French 
element. In Bermuda also the most numerous group 
are the Negroes. 

GOVERNMENT 

The British West Indies are mostly crown colonies, 
under the control of the British Colonial Office. Their 
laws are English, and the governors are appointed 
by the crown. In certain of the more important islands, 
however, there is a legislature elected by the people. 
Bahamas: A governor, assisted by an executive council 
of 9, a legislative council of 9, and a representative 
assembly of 29. 

Jamaica: A governor assisted by a privy council, and a 
legislative assembly half of whose members are elected. 
Women were enfranchised in 1919. The Cayman 
Islands, Turks, and Caicos Islands are dependents of 
Jamaica. 

Leeward Islands: A governor and an executive council 
nominated by the crown, and a legislative council with 
10 official and 10 unofficial members, the latfer elected 
by the various islands. 

Windward Islands: A governor, resident at St. George’s, 
Grenada. There is no common legislature, though the 
islands unite for certain common purposes. 

Trinidad and Tobago: An executive council consisting 
of a governor, as president, and other appointed mem- 
bers. There is a legislative council with the governor 
as president and 25 other members, 7 of whom are 
elected. Women over thirty may vote. 

Barbados: A governor, with an executive council, 
executive committee, legislative council of 9 (appointed 
by the king), and a house of assembly elected annually 
by the people. 

Bermuda: A governor, assisted by an executive council 
and a legislative council, both appointed by the king, 
and an elected house of assembly of 36 members. 
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THE SPLENDORS OF OLD MEXICO 

Note: For basic hiformation For statistical and current facts ^ 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 

the general Index, Vol. 15. Index. 
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PROJECT NO. i: Read Lev- quest of Mexico, ‘The Fair 

Wallace's romance of the con- God." 

S u tn mary State ment 

The courage and cleverness of the native belief in an ancient 
Fernando Cortes, together with legend, gave ^Mexico to Spain. 
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Here and there in Mexico are the ruins of some of 
the strangest cities in the world. About twenty-five 
miles from Mexico City, at Teotihuacan, for instance, 
is a scattered group of enormous terraced pyramids of 
earth and stone. The greatest of these is shown in 
our picture; it is 217 feet high and 761 by 721 feet 
at the base — the largest artificial mound in America. 
It is called the Pyramid of the Sun, for on the topmost 


platform was a temple dedicated to the sun. Not very 
far away is the smaller Pyramid of the Moon, and 
there are others near by, also. Once these temple- 
pyramids must have been the center of a busy popu- 
lation. Just who the people were or when they lived 
we are not very certain, but it is supposed that the 
pyramids were built by the Toltecs, who ruled in 
Mexico long before the coming of the Aztecs. 


The SPLENDORS of OLD MEXICO 

How and Why the Spaniards under Cortes Reached Out Their 
Ruthless Hands to Seize the Riches of the Country 


0 ERE and there, as you travel through 
Mexico, you will come upon ruined 
walls, broken pillars, pyramids ok 
earth and brick, and the altars of some old 
religion. Sometimes the walls and pillars 
are carved with strange figures and designs. 
All these curious fragments speak to us of 
some long-vanished past, of civilizations 
that rose and fell before the coming of the 
white men. 

Who were these half-forgotten people who 
carved the stones and raised the pyramids? 
What is the history written in these ruins? 
From what the Spaniards found when they 
came, from native legend and picture writ- 
ing, from the ruins themselves, scientists 
have pieced together and puzzled out a 
little of this history, though most of it still 
lies in the shadows. 

It is clear at least that the oldest civiliza- 
tions in North America were in what is now 
Mexico. As far back as we can go we find 
the Mayas (ma'ya), whose descendants still 


live in Yucatan as well as in Central Ameri- 
ca, and are among the most intelligent of 
modern Indians. These were peaceful, 
clever people, great workers in stone; the 
finest of the stone carvings are theirs. 

But the history of Alexico before the 
white men found it was lived out mostly by 
the Nahua (nii'wii) peoples, who wandered 
into the country, tribe after tribe, and whose 
language is still the mother tongue of half 
a million Mexicans. Who these Nahua 
Indians were or just where they came from 
we do not surely know. Their legends sa}' 
they came down “from the north.” But 
they are not of the same race as the North 
American Indians the hmglish settlers knew. 
They have about them more of the look of 
Asia, and may be nearer relatives of those 
Mongolian people who, as we suppose, canu 
to America from Asia by way of the Bering 
Sea. 

The first of these tribes to conquer Mexico 
were the Toltecs (tol'tCk), whose power 
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^'Ildtd l).v I’liold Sf«t \ 1< »• 

The word “Teotihuacan** means “House of the Gods,” 
and each of the Mexican pyramids was built in honor 
of some god. None is more interesting than the temple 
of Quetzalcoatl, along the sloping side of which we are 

lasted from about 752 to about 1070 a.d. 
d'heir rule came to an end, you will notice, 
just about the time William the Conqueror 
was conquering England and not long after 
Leif Ericsson had discovered Canada and 
New England for the Norsemen. How 
surprised eitlier of these bold warriors would 
have been to know of that proud empire 
hidden in a rich and unsusix‘cted land! 

The Culture of the Toltecs 

For the Toltecs were immensely more 
civilized than the stone-age natives whom 
the Norsemen and later the French and 
English settlers found. They had a calendai 
and a form of picture writing. They under- 
^)od agriculture and the weaving of cloth 
from cotton. Though they did not know 
‘ how to make glass, they had found a natural 
glass called obsidian (6b-sld'i-iln), which is 
made by volcanoes. Though they had no 


looking in this picture. QuetzalcoatPs emblem was 
the plumed serpent, and the serpent heads and carven 
coils are meant to represent him. This temple is 
sometimes called “the Citadel.” 

iron, they understood very well how to work 
in copper and silver and gold and to make 
beautiful j- welry of precious metals and 
precious sii»nes. And they were excellent 
j)otters besides. 

The Toltecs themselves explained how 
they came to understand these crafts by a 
legend which was one day going to change 
the whole history of Mexico, as we shall 
see. This was the legend of Quetzalcoatl 
(ket-saTko-ii't’l), or the T\iir God. 

Tn olden times, so runs the tale, a god in 
the shape of a man with light skin and full 
beard had come to the home of the Toltecs 
and had stayed with them for twenty 
golden years. He had taught them how to 
plant and sow and weave and carve. Dur- 
ing that happy time the air was magicall> 
perfumed and cotton turned lovel}' colors 
in the pod without having to be dyed. 
Plants and flowers grew and ripened of 
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themselves without anyone’s having to 
tend them. And all the Toltec nation lived 
at peace. 

Then when twenty years were past, the 
Fair God sailed away to the east, to a myste- 
rious land called Tlapallan (tlii'piil-yan'). 
But first he promised his mourning j)eopIe 
that his descendants, like him full- 
bearded and fair, would some 
day come back to them. Jj 

So runs the story. Now 
whether it is just a story, or 
whether some wandering Eu- W 
ropean or Asiatic actually 
visited Mexico and never re- 
turned to tell of his adven- 
ture— these things we do not know. 

But we do know that when the 


Plioto by American MuHeutn of 
Nuturul IliRtury 


and rich empires were to rise once more in 
Mexico. Another of the Nahua tribes built 
a fine capital at Tezcuco ('ifis-koo'ko), ruled 
over in the middle of the 1400’s by a famous 
philosopher-king with the queer, long name 
of Nezahualcovotl. This king not only kej)t 
a court as splendid as an oriental monarch’s, 
but he encouraged poets and artists, 
^ A improved ways of farming, 

. and himself secretly wrote 
■ beautiful prayers to an Un- 

known God more merciful 
than the hideous war god his 
people worshif)ed. His son, 
who had another tongue- 
twist ing name— -Ixtlilxochitl 
— w«as almost as famous as an his- 
torian as his father was as a king 


Spaniards appeared in Mexico ^0 might guess from j)hilosoj)her. 
centuries later, the Indians of that ^Me^ShaveioJgbJen Nahua tribes the 

time, who had heard the tale from remarkably skillful most famous is the tribe of the 
the Toltecs and now believed it potters. Aytf*r<i TVi#n'r 


the Toltecs and now believed it potters, 

too, took Cortes and his men for the ])romised Mexican 
gods. And wc know loo that the helmet of — has gi 

the Mexican w'ar god was curiously like the country 1 
helmets of the Spaniards. Cortes — w'ho was The A 
much cleverer than he was truthful — way the; 
solemnly told the Indians that he really now kne 
was the ambassador of the Fair God! men, the 

But long before the Spaniards came, the been wa 
Toltecs were gone -destroyed, 


Aztecs (a/Ztek). Their othername, 
Mexicans - from their fierce war god Mexitli 
— has given us the name of their cit>' and 
country to this day. 

The Aztecs have a pleasant legend of the 
way they came to found their capital cit\', 
now known as ^lexico City. The tribes- 
men, they say, had for hundreds of years 
been wanderers. At last tJiey wandered 
prerouDof southw^ard into Mexico, following 


driven away, or enslaved by an- interesting ruins near as alw^ays the leader-] nicsts who 
other of the kindred tribes that Mexico City. showx'd the way. They would 


came one after another from the north. 
These people were much less civilized 
than the tribe they had conquered, as 
indeed were the more famous Aztecs who 
came after them. 

Yet beautiful cities 





come, said the ])riests, to a place over- 
grown wdth cactus, and one of the cactus 
plants of the kind called “nopal” would 
be growing out of a rock, and on this 

no])al (nf)'- 
pai) they 
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This model shows a Mexican temple built before the 
Spanish conquest. The temple itself is on the top 
platform of a terraced pyramid made of earth faced 
with stone. Up the long flight of steps go the priests, 
their bodies dyed black and their long black hair 

would see an eagle with a serpent in his 
beak. There they should stoj) and Iniild 
their city. 

The Rise of the “Crane People” 

And at last as they af)])roached the shores 
of Lake IV/xuco, which lies in the midst of 
the high 'valley called Anahuac (ii-na'wak), 
they saw before them that very sight. The 
shores of the lake were rather marshy and 
it did not look like so very good a choice for 
the site of a city. But what was that to the 
command of the god? So there the Aztecs 
made an end of their w'andering. And there 
they built their city, calling it Tenochtitlan, 
or the Place of the Stone and the Nopal. 

Perhai)s the Aztecs did not much mind 
the marshiness of the place; they were used 
to living in marshes. For at this time — 
jnhbut the year 1300 a.d. — they were not 
the proud conquerors of a later day, but a 
despised and barbarous race. They wore 
fantastic bits of gum and feathers stuck to 
their ears and noses, like the merest savages. 


filleted with many-colored papers. The chief priest 
wears a mask of two twisted serpents fastened on a 
skull. The sacrificial victim will die on the jasper stone 
in the temple, and his skull will be piled up with the 
others in the skull rack at the base of the pyramid. 

Their enemies hunted them into bogs, W'here 
they lived on fish and ants and other in- 
sects. Because they lived thus like marsh 
birds their enemies called them scornfullv 
‘‘Crane People/^ 

But it turned out that the despised Crane 
People had in them the stuff that makes 
empires. As warriors they were both fierce 
and brave. And they had a wxinderful 
ability to learn the ways of civilization from 
the people around them. So it happened that 
not so very long after the founding of 
Mexico City they overcame their neigh- 
bors the Tepanecs. And when they were 
once started on the road to empire there 
was no stopping them. Tn time they ruled 
all Mexico cxct*pt for two or three little 
mountain districts which they could not 
conquer but raided now and then for slaves. 

The Height of Aztec Splendor 

The subject peoples of Mexico did not 
love their conquerors. And small wxmder’ 
What king likes to send tribute of gold and 
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silver to an enif)cror? And whal sort of are making gold and silver ornaments, 

ordinary people would they be who liked to copper and tin tools, feather mosaics, 

send every year a given number of strong and cotton cloth. The canals are full of 

youths and beautiful girls to be sacrificed gay canoes and the dry streets with bright- 

to the bloodthirsty Aztec gods? For this colored costumes trimmed with fur and 
Mexitli whom the Aztecs worshi[>ed, and feathers. There are fine bazaars, where one 


the other gods both of the Aztecs and of the 
other peoples of Mexico, could live only 
on human blood. So it was the fate of nearly 
all prisoners of war and of many another 
captive or slave to die on the sacrificial 
stone. All these things helped in the end to 
bring about the fall of the Aztec empire, as 
we shall see. 

Meanwhile, during the 1400’s according 
to our calendar, the Aztec 


may buy anything from jewels to the queer 
insect food the f)eople learned to like when 
they had nothing else to eat. If we stop 
to buy, we shall pay for our purchase with 
piles of cacao beans, or — should we spend 
extravagantly --with bits of tin that rep- 
resent a certain large number of the beans. 

Perha})s, if w'e are lucky, the litter of 
some great lord will come by, swaying on 
^ shoulders of slaves. Per- 


, .V .... The ancient Aztec built a “three- , 11 / i . 

power and the Aztec civiliza- part house"— a kitchen, a house for haps— who knows.r* — the king 

tion had reached their height. '■im.cll „,ay come. Even the 

If we could stroll through granaries, which sometimes look Courtiers who walk about his 

Mexico City, how changed we The "^^st keep their eyes cast 

should find it from the bare, out near the top under the thatch, down, hut since we are in- 
1 V. i. 4-1^^ 1.^ and is carried down a ladder. 1^ 1 n 1 ^11 


sedgy shore where the eagle 
perched! The clever Aztec engineers < 
have let the water run into canals, which / 
the people of the city use as streets, / 
traveling along them in canoes much as h 
Venetians travel to this day in gon- ' ^ 
dolas. Three wide, deep ditches sur- ^ 
round the city outside the walls, and 
t he bridges over them can be drawn 
up so that the ditchts serve as 
protection from any enemy 
Within the walls the city 
teems with life and llashes 

rj . A <4. J 





with beauty. The man- - ' 

sions of hewm 
stone gleam in the _i 

sunshine like 
silver.^ Each / - 
house is built 
around an inner 
court, which is usually 
j dan ted to a garden — for 
Mexicans have always kept 
their city bright with 
flowers. The rooms are 
decked with featherwork 
hangings and 

The workers p^oto by Mexican Hallway Co. 
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visible we shall dare lo look at 
him boldly in all his splendor. 

It may take more courage for us to 
look at the great lemjde which lowers 
over the city, ^'et it is the center of 
^ the city’s life— the first thing built, 
1^ the focus of the pco})le’s hoj^es and 
fears. From here we can se^e how 
it is constructed, in t 4 i>e shape of an 
imrntMise blunted pyramid with 
mUL several terraces one above an- 
other, mounted by stone 
st(‘ps — a hundred and 
fourteen in all; and on 

temples, each 
three stories high, 
one to 

the 

the other to the 
god of rain. Here also is the 
great drum made of serpent 
skin. When it beats to call 
the city to battle, its boom 
may be heard eight miles 
away — an ominous sound. 
^ No, we shalT'itot 

go to the temple. 
For on the top 
platform are the 
Aztecs’ enormous, 
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hideous idols, and before them is the jasper 
stone of sacrifice on which the human 
victims are bound while the priests tear 
out their hearts to fling on the altars of the 
gods. The Spaniards said later that in one 
town they found a pile containing over a 
hundred thousand skulls of these wretched 
victims. It is enough to 
make us shudder even 
now to think of all this 
beauty and pleasant 
life built around a tem- 
ple like that one! 

But though the surg- 
ing crowds of the capi- 
tal city do not know it, 
both this beauty and 
this i)articular kind of 
tenor are doomed. For 
to the eastward in the 
Caribbean Sea an ad- 
venturous band under 
Admiral C^'ln 
landed on one of the 
islands of the West In- 
dies. And soon the full- 
bear( lec I , pale-sk i n ned 
people who claim to 
come from the I'air 
God wall be conquering 
Mexico. 

Tn 15TT the Span- 
iards conquered Cuba 
and enslaved its in- 
habitants. But Cuba 
was a disappointment 
to them. They had 
heard tales of streets 
paved with gold and 
jewels, and they found 
only tangled jungle. So 
Diego Velasquez (dya'- 
go va-liis'kath), governor of Cuba, and the 
adventurers who gathered about him, began 
to seek their gold farther WTSt. That mear.i 

-though of course they did not know it — 
tha> they were going to Alexico. 

The first expedition to Mexico from Cuba 
(15^7)7 under Cordoba (k 6 r'd 6 -va), brought 
back a few gold ^ornaments and images from 
temples in Yucatan (yoo'ka-tan'); it brought 
back also reports of hostile Indians, fever. 


and pestilent insects. Another expedition 
went out the next year, under Grijalva 
(gre-hal'va), and it too brought back both 
gold and tales of hardship and danger. 
Grijalva’s adventurers had not gone far 
inland, but the tale of the fair-skinned 
strangers had traveled before them, and the 
great Aztec emperor 
^ ‘ himself had sent them 

costly gifts. 

In 1519 a third ex- 
pedition went to Mexi- 
co, under one of the 
most amazing adven- 
turers in all history — 
Hernando Cortes (kdr'- 
tez). And the story of 
that third expedition, 
which wc have now to 
tell, is so wildly fan- 
tastic that we feel we 
should stop here and 
now' to assure you 
solemnly that it is every 
word of it true! 

Cortes’ adventures 
began before his ships 
had even touched the 
Mexican shore. For he 
had somehow offended 
the touchy governor, 
Velascjuez, and had to 
sli]) away hastily before 
\'elasquez had time to 
forbid him to go. Once 
on Mexican soil, he 
cleverly gave up his 
commission and had 
himself elected by his 
own men to lead them. 

Then Cortes had 
tw'o pieces of great good 
luck. First he came uj^on a Spaniard who 
had been a prisoner among the Indians so 
long that he knew all their w'ays and could 
tell his countrymen much about the ge- 
ograjdiy and the people of Mexico; he could 
tell in particular which tribes hated the 
Aztecs and might fight against them. This 
man had been tanned as dark as an Indian, 
and at first the Spaniards could hardly be- 
lieve he was really white. 



Photo by the Nalii 

Here are some present-day Aztecs, descendants of 
the proud race which fell from power when Cortes 
came. Nearly a million Mexicans still ipeak the 
Aztec tongue. 
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Photo by Aiuericau Mun< i of Natural History 

Mexican Indians still make attractive pottery, and they 
still use largely the ancient simple methods they knew 
in Aztec times. Without any tool except a small 

Next, among the slaves given him by an 
Indian chief Cortes discovered a captive 
princess named Marina (ma-re'na) — a beau- 
tiful and spirited girl who promptly fell in 
love with him. Now Marina was both' 
clever and brave, and since she knew more 
than one native language, she was a most 
valuable adviser and interpreter. She soon 
became a Christian. And no one could have 
been more faithfully devoted to Cortes and 
his cause than she. 

The Coming of the Fair God 

But the greatest stroke of luck of all was 
that old legend of the Pair God. The coast 
Indians were sure that the Spaniards were 
no mere men. Had not Quctzalcoatl promised 
that just such gods would come, fair-skinned, 
full-bearded, with just such helmets? And 
who but gods would have those terrible logs 
that roared to be heard for miles and spil 
forth death? And were not those strange, 
prancing beasts, on which some of the fair 
gods rode, gods also? 

For the Indians knew nothing of cannon, 


wooden paddle, they fashion bowls like these, or the 
huge “ollas” in which the peons carry water. Often 
they peddle these jars about. 

but fought still with arrows and swords. 
And they had never seen a horse. Some 
years later one of these godlilvc beasts was 
left among them, and they fed it with deli- 
cacies ht for the table of a king. When it 
died— jierhaps for hick of good oats and 
hay! — they made an image of it to worship. 

When tales of these going.s-on wrre brought 
to Mexico City, tlie enijieror Montezuma 
(mon'to-zoTi'ina) did not know what to do. 
He was himself a j)riest, and he was not at 
all sure that the strangers were not gods 
indeed. Yet whoever they were, he had no 
mind to give them his kingdom. But yet 
again — one must not be impolite to gods! 
So like many a diplomat before and after 
him he tried giving with one hand and taking 
back with the other. But Cortes was as 
diplomatic as he — and much more deter- 
mined. In the end Montezuma lost his king- 
dom because he could not make up his 
mind. 

What he did now was to send rich gifts to 
the strangers, but to make excuses for not 
wanting them to visit his capital. The am- 
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btiSStidor noticed Cortes helmet, so strangclv 
like that of the god of war, and asked if he 
might have it to take hack and show to the 
King. Cortes swept it off with a courtly 
gesture — but suggested blandly that they 
send it back to him full of gold dust! 

Montezuma’s Fatal Mistake 

And that is where Monte/uina made* liis 
fatal mistake. He did as Cortes had asked. 
And that princely gift of a helmet full of 
gold was to cost him his em])ire and his life. 
For w'hen (’ortes saw that treasure, nothing 
could stop him from trying to conquer so 
wealthy a king. 

We cannot tell in detail the strange and 
bloody tale of the months that follow'ed. 
When Cortes found his men dissatisfied and 
mutinous he burnefl his shij)s so that there 
should be no turning back -burned all of 
them but one, which he sent to Spain with 
treasure for the king. I'hen with his little 
force, nev'^'r than a few' hundred men, 

sometimes not much more than a hundred, 
he s('t out to corupier an empire. 

His method was this. Wherever he could, 
he stirred uj) the Indian trilies against the 
Aztecs and made them his allies. He wais 
not above the basest trickery or the most 
horrible cruelty to do this, or to get himself 
and his men out of a tight j)lace. Once w^hen 
he suspected treachery he massacred in cold 
blood tw'o or three thousand unarmed In- 
dians to w'ard the treachery off. On the 
other hand, when they had to fight, the 
Spaniarefs fought like heroes, with a courage 
that time after time won against unbeliev- 


able odds- odds sometimes of thousands to 
one. As for Montezuma, Cortes gave him 
guile for guile; alw^ays he pretended to be his 
dear friend, always he pressed for that invi- 
tation to visit the Emperor at his capital. 

At last he got it. In November, 1519, 
nine months after he had left Cuba, Cortes 
and his weary follow^ers stood before the 
three canals of ^Feriochtillan. And the 
Aztecs o])ened their gates with a royal wel- 
come. Across the drawbridge they marched 
into (he city, and soon King Montezuma 
hi nself came to meet them, offering them 
welcome, and princely gifts. 

So here are the Spaniards comfortably 
settled in a great stone palace in the heart 
of the rich city they have come to conquer, 
and treated as honored guests. As if that 
were not enough like a fairy tale, the story 
grows m('»e and more fantastic. Listen now 
to the mad scheme Cortes is planning — and 
carrying through to success. 

A King for Hostage 

It w'as natural enough that the Spaniards 
should feel uneasy, not knowing when the 
A/tecs might turn against them. But 
surely no one but Cortes wnmld have sup- 
j)osed that he could take the Emperor him- 
self j)risoner in his ow n palace and hold him 
as a hostage for the Spaniards’ safety! Vet 
that is just what Cortes did. Some chiefs 
had rebelled against the Spaniards in the 
country tli rough w'hich they had come. 
Cories accu-jcd Montezuma of having egged 
them on, and insisted that the King become 
his prisoner until he could prove his in- 


One still sees many oxcarts 



Pliutii hy OmraBtorff Bro*. 
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nocence. Surely Montezuma must have 
been hypnotized by his imperious guest, for 
he jneekly went home with the Spaniards 
to their palace. 

But now Cortes had to take half his men 
and go to the coast to fight, not Indians, but 
other Spaniards. For Velasquez had never 
forgiven Cortes for setting out to Mexico 
against his orders, and had landed another 
expedition under Narvaez (nar-vii'ath) to 
bring Cortes to terms. Cortes and his 
veterans overcame the newcomers in battle 
easily enough, and Cortes started back to 
Mexico with new forces — for he was always 
a popular leader and Narvaez’ men followed 
him gladly. 

How the Aztecs Were Revenged 

He returned to the capital to find the 
whole Aztec nation in revolt. Alvarado (iil'- 
va-rii'tho), the lieutenant he had left in 
charge, stupidly, and quite without excuse, 
murdered a group of .Vztecs, including many 
nobles, and the people had risen as one man 
to avenge the mad deed. They let Cortes 
and his men enter the city and rejoin their 
<^omrades. Then they drew up the draw- 
bridge. The Spaniards were trapped. 

There followed days of terrible struggle. 
Cortes persuaded Montezuma to show him- 
self to his people and beg them to stop. 
But the people looked at their weak king in' 
sorrow and anger. Some of them up- 
braided him, and then came a shower of 
stones. Before the Spaniards could ] protect 
him, one stone had struck him on the head 
and several others on the body. A few days 
later he died of a broken heart. 

At last one black night the desperate 
Spaniards tried to cut their way out of the 
city and cross the moats with a portable 
bridge of their own making. But before they 
were across the first of the three moats the 
enemy fell upon them. In the mornijig a 
few spent ^survivors, who had crossed the 
other canals on heaps of broken cannon and 
corpses of the skiin, gathered sadly in their 
refuge to mourn the “Noche Triste” — the 
Sad Night. Even the iron Cortes wept. 

He wept, but he would not give up. Not 
even thenl The next month he and his little 


band of survivors had again to fight a vast 
Indian army at the Battle of Otumba (July 
8, 1520), and they gained another of their 
incredible victories. Then, with hordes of 
new Indian allies, they turned back to be- 
siege Mexico City. 

The Aztecs were always brave warriors, 
and now they fought with the courage of 
despair. The siege lasted between two and 
three months. As Cortes’ men won one part 
of the city after another, they laid all the 
fine buildings low and left nothing but 
smoking ruins. The people were starving. 
At last Guatemozin, the new emperor, a 
brave, ill-fated youth of scarcely twenty 
years, paddled out in a canoe in an attempt 
to escape through the S])anish lines. But he 
was captured and taken before Cortes, who 
treated him with all honor, as befitted a 
gallant enemy. Would that we did not have 
to add that later Cortes allowed this brave 
prince to be tortured that he might tell 
where he had hidden his gold, and that later 
still he let him be hanged like a common 
criminal because he was suspected of re- 
bellion. 

What Came of Spanish Conquest 

And after all the blood and courage and 
cruelty, the Spaniards found’ almost no 
treasure in the Aztec city. It is possible 
that none was there. Or perhaps the people 
had hidden it too securely for the hated 
conquerors to find it. Guatemozin himself 
said it had been sunk in the lake, but when 
the Spaniards dragged the water, they did 
not find it. Alany people believe to this 
day that the Aztec treasure lies at the 
bottom of Lake Tezcuco. 

One good had come of the Conquest. The 
altars of the bloodthirsty gods were over- 
thrown. For little as they sometimes 
seemed to understand the spirit of its 
Founder, these Spaniards were devoted be- 
lievers in Christianity, and Cortes himself, 
with his reckless courage, had more than 
once risked his life to insult and overthrow 
these gods. 

But, alas, other cruelties had come to 
take the place of the jasper stone, and 
Mexico’s troubles were far from over. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 2 


OUR NEAREST NEIGHBORS TO THE 

SOUTH 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts ^ 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol, 15. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

What is a “mestizo”? 7-78 How we got California, 7-84 

Three hundred years of oppres- A liberal constitution that was 
sion, 7-79 never used, 7-84 

How Spain drained America of The “holy war,” 7—84 

its gold, 7 '79 France sets up an empire while 

Branding men like steers, 7—80 we are busy with war, 7-85 

A [iriest who was the Indians’ An emperor executed by his own 
best friend, 7—80 decree, 7-86 

T’ - ace of miracles, 7—81 Mexico pays for her years of 

Robbing the Sjjanish Main, 7-81 j^eace under Diaz, 7-86-87 

How Mexico won her independ- The IMadero revolt, 7—87 
ence from Spciin, 7—82 Mexico's Robin Hood, 7—87 

A revolution every year, 7—82-83 The depression delays reform in 

‘‘Remember the Alamo!” 7-83 ISfexico, 7-87 

A war we are not proud of, 7—83 

Related Material 

Watchful waiting, 7-316 ^Making chocolate taste better, g- 

Texas wins her freedom, 7—234 207 

Our war with Alexico, 7-237 The avocado, 9—194 

The rubber industry, 9 -261 Fhe drinl. ih^ Aztecs used, 9—177 

Where mahogany comes from, 9- Why fore:j;ners seek concessions 

258 in Mexico, g— 449 

“Black Jack” Pershing, 12-554 The pearl fishers, 3-162 

Practical Applications 

Why have not the descendants of Was President Wilson right in 
the Aztecs disappeared as the refusing to recognize Huerta? 

American Indians have? 7-78 

Habits and Attitudes 

“Protector General to the Tndi- Trying to reform Mexico, 7-84 
ans,” 7—80 Maximilian learns courage in the 

The story of the Alamo, 8-38^ face of death, 7-85-86 

Summary Statement 

Three centuries of Spanish op- which Mexico was twice invaded, 
pression in Mexico were followed Gradually she has been putting 

by a century of revolution during power in the hands of the people. 
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rh(tf(» h\ flu Watson, from fJi'ndro ui \ ^ 


Artists and tourists flock to Taxco. the beautiful old church (1757) you see, in gratitude for the wealth he 
town in the mountains sou^ of Mexico City. Indians found when his mule stepped into a vein of rich silver, 
were living here in 14^* Then the Aztecs came — and Today the people of Taxco make beautiful things out of 
the Spamards under Cortes. A Frenchman built the silver and tin from their mines, and are fine weavers. 

OUR NEAREST NEIGHBORS to the SOUTH 


What the Mexicans Are Like, and How They Have Managed 
Their Rich but Troublous Country 


B HE Indians of Mexico never me I the 
fate of those in what is now the 
United States — to be pushed to- 
gether in little reservations and to see their 
name of Americans passed over to their 
white conquerors. One reason for this was 
that there were many more of the Mexican 
Indians per square mile, and, besides, they 
were much more civilized. On the other 
hand, the Spaniards who came to ‘‘New 
Spain’* after the fall of the Aztec empire 
were much fewer in number than the Eng- 
lish who peoj)led the more northern land, 
and they wanted rather to rule the land and 
let the natives work for them than to work 
it themselves, as the English settlers did. 

So it comes about that most modern 
Mexicans are at least partly Indian in blood. 
The largest number of them are “mestizos” 
(m£s-te'z6), part Indian and part Spanish; 


and the numbers of the mestizos are in- 
creasing all the time. Next most numerous 
are the jaire-blooded Indians; although there 
are fewer of them than there used to be, 
from their midst have come some of the 
greatest names in Mexican history. The 
smallest group, though a very powerful one, 
is made up of other races — Dutch, American, 
and of course above all, Spanish. People of 
Si)anish or French parentage born in the 
New World have often been sjioken of as 
Creoles (kre'ol) — especially in the old days, 
when Mexico still belonged to Spain. 

Those old days of Spanish rule lasted 
exactly three hundred years. In 1521 Cortes 
(kor't^z) overthrew the power of the Aztcrc 
emperor; in 1821 the Mexicans threw oil the 
yoke of the Spanish king. How shall we 
see, after all these years, the color and ro- 
mance and brave adventure — the violence 
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and suffering ami cruel t)])pressi<)n— of those 
three centuries of New Spain? 

We must imagine, to begin with, a realm 
immensely larger than modern IMexico. It 
stretched in time far southward into Central 
America, and northward well into what is 
now the United States. It included the 
islands of the Gulf of IVIevico, and at one 
time reached across the Pacific to take in 
the Philippines. A royal realm indeed, far 
larger than any A/tec em[)eror had ever 
dreamecl of. 

The Splendid Days of New Spain 

Over this princely domain Spain stt a 
viceroy, or governor, with an audiencia (ou- 
dyan'the-ii), or council to advise with him. 
The old Aztec cajjital, destroyed in the 
Conquest, was splendidly rebuilt, and there 
the government officials, along with dashing 
adventurers, haughty grandees, and viva- 
cious Sjmnish ladies, made for a century or 
two a briffia< ' ::pot of Europe in the New 
World. Other rich cities were founded, and 
many s])lendid estates. The first book ever 
l)rinted in America appeared in Mexico in 
15^6 — only fifteen yi'ars after the (^onquest. 
In 1551 the first university in North America, 


the Royal University, was founded in Mexico 
City. The cajutal thronged with artists 
and writers, who did not lack for those wdio 
could aj)preciate them. 

Though the treasure of the Aztec capital 
still lay — if the tale be true — at the bottom 
of the lake, Sjxain had found untold wealth 
in the New Wt)rld. The richest treasures 
came, to be sure, from the conquered Incas 
of Peru, but mines had been opened in. 
Mexico too, and the land it.self also yielded 
wealth, livery year tall galleons sailed to 
Spaii\ laden wnth treasure, until at the time 
of the American Revolution the Spani.sh 
king was getting something like $2o,ooo,cxx) 
a year from New Spain. In Mexico itself 
the Spanianls, who had been given vast 
estates, could live like princes, and as for 
the church, by the time of the Mexican 
Revolulit 1 in 1S2T, she owncfl half the land 
in Mexico 

The Ciiiel Fate of the Mexican Natives 

Ail this splendor is very well, you wall 
.say, but what of the Mexicans themselves 
meanwhile? Alas, that is a different story. 
'The wealth and culture was not for them. 
The conquerors ga\’e aw’ay most of the na- 



I'hiiti* by PiiblinbrrH rhoto Servu'e 
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Pliulo by Auiencuu Miiaeuiii of Natural History 

There are many quiet villages in Mexico, as picturesque 
as this glimpse of one suggests, and as charming and 
peaceful as anyone could wish. There will be beau- 
tiful scenery of lake or mountains, and perhaps some 

lives' land to lords and adventurers among 
the Spaniards, and parceled out the natives 
themselves to the new landlords like so 
many beasts of burden. The Mexicans 
were forced to till the land for others, or if 
a plot of land was still their own they soon 
found that they had fallen deep into debt 
to the nearest great house — and you may' 
be sure they were never allowed to get out 
again. Great numbers of them were forced 
to wear out their lives at the terrible labor 
of the mines. So great was the cruelty of 
many masters that early in the Spanish rule 
a law had to be passed forbidding masters 
to brand their slaves as ranchers brand 
cattle. 

Two Great Viceroys in New Spain 

Sometimes these conditions were worse, 
and sometimes they were better. A good 
deal depended on the reigning viceroy. The 
two earliest viceroys were admirable men. 
The first, Mendoza (1535-50), encouraged 
exploration and farming, and did his best 
to see that the Indians were kindly treated. 
The next, Velasco (1550-64), was called the 
“Emancipator,” for he set free more than 
150,000 Indian slaves. “Of more importance 


special attraction — a habit of dancing to the guitar of 
an evening, or some age-old festival originally honor- 
ing one of the Indian gods. Such places are a welcome 
relief from the hurry of modem life. 

than all the mines in the world is the liberty 
of the Indians,” he said. But unhappily 
later viceroys did not follow him in his good 
work, and soon the Indians were almost as 
much slaves as ever. 

The Best Friend of the Indians 

During the first century of Spanish rule 
the best friend the Indians had was the 
Catholic church. Many of the missionary 
priests who went among the people were 
humble and kindly men, and several of the 
bishops tried very liard to make the gov- 
ernment and the Spanish masters less cruel. 
There was Bishop Las Casas (liis kii'sas), 
for instance, who labored during the time 
of the first viceroy; men called him “Pro- 
tector General to the Indians.” And all 
over Mexico and far into what is now the 
United States, from California to the Chesa- 
peake Bay, went the patient priests, ex- 
ploring the land, preaching to the Indians, 
building with the Indians' help beautiful 
mission houses which became the center of 
the Indians' lives. Many of these fine old 
missions, with their white walls and low 
arches and pealing bells, still stand to re- 
mind us of those vanished days. 
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In 'those years when the Indians were 
turning to Christianity, the land was full of 
reports of miracles. Many of these legends 
are very beautiful, and are cherished by the 
Mexicans to this day. Most famous of 
all is the legend of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
(go'de-lobp')- Once in the days of Father 

Las Casas and the 
first viceroy, it 
is said, the 
Virgin Alary 
a ] ) p c a r e d 



Mexican peons live large- 
ly on tortillas, and the 
women spend much of 
their time preps nng them, 
as above. A tortilla Is a 
flat cake made out of 
ground corn, or maize. 
The women grind the 
grain themselves, with 
mortar and pestle. They 
make it into a paste with 
water, pat it into cakes, 
and then bake it. 



until we have said something about the 
pirates — it would never do to leave them 
out! They were at the height of their 
dubious glory in the late 1500's and the 
i6oo's. Some of them called themselves 
'^privateers," and were comparatively re- 
spectable citizens. There was Sir Francis 
Drake, for instance, who took vast treasure 
from the ships of Spain — and was knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth. For in those days the 
manners of English and Spanish sailors to- 
ward each other were more dashing than 


**Does anybody want to 
buy this jack rabbit?” 
Our two little Mexicans 
at the left would be glad 
to make the sale. Below 
is a group of Tarahumare 
Indians, of the Sierra 
Madre region, famous 
for length of life and for 
marvelous strength and 
endurance in running. 


Photon by Amenoan Miinoiiiii of Nuturul Hi>»tory 


time after lime to a poor Indian named 
Juan Diego (hwan dya'go), at Ciuadalupe; 
and when the bishop still w^ould not l:)elievc 
Juan’s report of this, she bade Juan pick 
roses on a desert hillside, and then mira- 
culously turned the miraculous roses into a 
picture of herself for a sign. So they built a 
cathedral in her honor where these things 
had taken place. The Virgin of Guadalupe 
became the patron saint of the Indians, and 
to this day the cathedral is a place of pil- 
grimage for the devout. 

In the Days of the Privateers 

But the church grew^ richer and richer in 
Mexico, and certain of the officials ceased to 
care about the condition of the natives or 
to seek to win their love. Yet the people 
never ceased to reverence their patron saint, 
and the main body of the clergy always held 
the people’s affection. The first hero of the 
Revolution was a priest. 

But we must not come to the Revolution 



polite. There 
were plenty of 
not able pi rates 
in Mexico’s 

story — ILivv ^ 

kins'ancl C<tv- ‘ 

endish and Van Horn and Drake himself— 
and plenty of pirates’ nests along the shores 
of Mexico and Texas and in the Caribbean 
islands. Sometimes the daring sea robbers 
w'^erc not content with waylaying a treasure 
ship, but must lay siege to a whole town. 
In 1683 a j^irate band besieged Vera Cruz 
(va'rii krdos') and carried off money and 
goods worth $7,000,000. 

But whether the pirates got it, or whether 
it slipped through to Spain, or whether it 
stayed in Alexico, very little of the Mexicans’ 
wealth ever came to them. It never bought 
them education or leisure or a chance to be 
free. To the grievances they had to suffer, 
along in the 1700’s, the grievances which 
brought on the American Revolution were 
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as nothing. And the ])eoplc were kept too Spain. It is .said that the reason for this as- 
poor and ignorant to do much about seeking toiiishing change was that a Liberal govern- 
their freedom. But the })oorest worm will ment had taken charge in Spain, and that 
turn at last! these men thought that if Me.xico remained 

By the early itSoo’s Mexico was all ready Spanish she would have to become mon* 


for revolution. Not only the 


This splendid monument to Na- 


(lemocratic. We may be sure 


lower classes, or peons (pc 6n), tional Independence, the work that if the revolutionists had 
i , . I ,■ . 1 of Antonio Rivas Mercado, was j . i., 1*1 . j 

but the upper-cla.ss natives and completed in 1910. It stands iiupposed tJiat It urbide wanted 

some of the ruling Spaniards on Ae Paseo, or Boulevard, de independence to avoid just the 

themselves were muttering di.s- thing they w'cre fighting for 


themselves were muttering di.s- 
co.ntentedly. Spain was no longer the ^ 
imperial power she had once lieen, aiui 
ide:is of liberty had been in the air ever 
since the American and French revolu- 
tions, Not much longer w^ould Mexico 
allow herself to be run in the interest of 
a land across the sea. 

The first revolt broke out among the 
])oorest people. It started with a half- 
armed mob of peons led by the heroic 
priest Miguel Hidalgo (mc-gel' e-diiFgo), 
and it grew and grew until the rebels 
had even taken Guanajuato (gwa'nii- 
hwa'to), a great mining center. But in a 
few months it was j)ut dowm (1811), and 
Hidalgo was shot — the first great hero 
ind martyr of the Revolution. 

The work was carried on by !\rorelos 
(mo-ra'los), another hero-jiriest, who 
called the first Mexican C'ongress. Hut 
he too was defeated, captured, and put 
to death (iSi,:^). 

Now all this time one of the most 
dreaded generals of the Royalists, who 
were putting down these rebellions, was 
a Creole named Augustin de Tt urbide 
(da e'tobr-be'tha), called the Terrible. 
Just at this point he suddenly 
changed his mind' he and many ^ 
other Royalists— and decided to < 
help the rebels separate Mexico from ^ 


they would never have accepted his 
hi‘l]). 

However, tiny did not susiiect it 
at all. And so It urbide went over to 
the Revolution, and the remaining 
Royalists were defeated, and inde- 
])endence was w'on at last. This was 
in 182 r ; the war had been going on ten 
years. 

fhe very next y(‘ar Tt urbide had 
himself crow'ned emperor. Jlut by 
that lime of courst* the democratic 
n'volutioiiaric's saw their mistake, and 
there were p.k re r(‘volls. In iSj -; the 
new emj)er()r had to abdicate, and the 
next year he was put to death. The 
victors })roclaimed a re|)ublic, and 
Guadalupe Victoria l)ecame its first 
])resident. 

Fven so it was to be*" a long, long 
time l)efore the Revolution was to 
bring so very much relief to the poor. 
Oddly enough, the principal gainer 
turned out to be the church, which 
was given the right to inherit j)ro|)- 
erty. Tt continued to grow richer and 
richer, until by 1850 it owned more 
than half the national wealth. 

^ The democratic machinery of 

II the republic never got a chance to 
P work very well, 'fhe century fob 
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lowing 1821 saw a hundred revolutions or 
attempted revolutions, an average of one a 
year! There were seventy-four different 
governments, including twx) emperors, two 
regencies, and seventy assorted presidents, 
provisional presidents, and acting j)residents. 
Almost never was a defeated candidate will- 
ing to admit defeat without a fight -and 
he was usually right in thinking that the 
voting had not been free and that there was 
a fair chance that the people preferred him 
to his successful rival. Almost never w\as 
a })residcnt once in office able to tinish out 
his term in peace. I'Aen if he managed to 
finish it out at all— which rarely hap]>ened 

he would have to put down two or three 
attempted revolutions to do so. 

How Texas Became an American State 

With things in such a state, it is no wonder 
that Mexico was not able to develop her 
resources or to settle the outlying parts of 
her counts New' Sj)ain of w'hieh she* 

had once been the center had already shrunk 
by loss of Central America, k'lorida, and 
I.ouisiana, even before the Revolution. And 
now' along her northern bord<‘r the new 
ref)ublic was unlucky enough to have a big, 
powerful neighbor w'hose peoj)le were full of 
restless energy and always eager for more 
land. So it came about that California, 
New' Afexic-o, Ari/ima, and Texas would not 
wail for the Mexicans to stop lighting and 
settle them, but early slii)j)ed away and 
became part of the United States. 

Neither Mexicans nor Americans have 

Lake Patzeuaro, cradled 
in the mountains of W est- 
ern Mexico, is one of the 
highest and most beauti- 
ful lakes in the world. 

Sixteenth century vil- 
lages cling to its shores, 
and around it live the 
Tarascan Indians, a tribe 
that refused to bow to 
the Aztecs but kept its 
independence and a cul- 
ture that was all its own. 

They fish in the dugout 
canoes they are using 
hefe, and when they are 
married the bride and 
groom will dance a bridal 
dance inside the fishnet. 


much reason to be proud of the Mexican- 
American War of 1846-1848, though it had 
its heroes and its heroic deeds on both sides. 
We have told about it in the story of the 
United States, and are going to skip over it 
rather fast this time. 

Mexico first encouraged American settlers 
in Texas, and then became alarmed at their 
numbers and tried to stop them — too late. 
When the government tried to disarm the 
Texans there was a rebellion, under the 
picturesfjue Sam TTouston. President Santa 
Anna, leader of the Mexican forces, attacked 
fi8^6) and killed 183 Texans at the mission 
know'u as the Alamo (ii'lii-mo). 'I hc rebels 
dashed into battle at San Jacinto (san ja- 
sin'to) crying “Remember the Alamo!'’ 
'L'hey won the fight and captured the Presi- 
dent himself. Texas was then declared in- 
dependent. 

After the lapse of ten years the United 
States admitted Texas to the Union (1845), 
in spite of the ])rotests of the ^lexican 
government. Both sides sent armies into 
the region, and in 1846 they clashed on the 
banks of the Rio Grande — and then the 
w'ar was on. 

The Mexican-American War 

Mexico, of course, was in no condition to 
fight a large, well-organized country like 
the United States. Santa Anna, although 
his forces always outnumbered those of the 
Americans, was defeated again and again, 
and his country was swiftly overrun. Vera 
Cruz fell, and the invading army passed 



I'holo liV Mexitan Govt. 
Jly Hystcni 
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Photo by Muaeum at VeraaiUaa 


On June io» 1863, French troops under General Bazaine 
entered Mexico City in triumph, as pictured here. They 
had had to do a good deal of fighting to get this far. 
But now they strewed the capital with manifestoes, or 


announcements, which began with extravagant prom* 
ises and ended with violent threats. Besides, they 
passed plenty of pulque about, and for a time the people 
almost thought they were glad to see the invaders. 


over Cortes’ old route to attack the capital. 
On September 13, 1847, the Stars and 
Stripes were run up over Mexico City. 
Meanwhile other American armies had oc- 
cupied California and the desert country — 
where the Mexicans could make little re- 
sistance. 

How Mexico Lost a Princely Realm 

By the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo(i848) 
Mexico had to sign away a princely realm — 
all of Texas, what is now New Mexico, Utah, 
Nevada, and California, and most of Ari- 
zona; a little strip at the south of Arizona 
was sold to the United States later. To be 
sure, Mexico was paid $i 5,000,000 for what 
she lost and was relieved of an indemnity. 
And of course things might have been much 
worse — she might have been gobbled up by 
her big neighbor altogether. 

Mexico did not find herself united by the 
war. Santa Anna, who had proved treach- 
erous and extravagant, fell. There was 
another revolution, called the Revolution 
of Ayotla, which gave power to the Liberals, 
who were working to break the power of the 
church and to help the middle classes. Juan 
Alvarez (hwan al'va-rfis), a mestizo, be- 


came president, and as chief justice under 
him he had one of the greatest of Mexico’s 
heroes — Benito Juarez (ba-nc'lo hwa'ras), 
^‘the Little Indian.” 

. Alvarez’s government adopted the famous 
Constitution of 1857, which should have 
brought freedom and democracy to Mexico 
if only it could have been put into effect. 
It abolished slavery — six years before Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion. It granted free speech and freedom of 
religion, and gave every citizen tlie vote. 
The church was forbidden to own any 
property except what it actually used for 
religious purposes. 

The War of the Reform 

It was largely this attack on the church 
which caused the “holy war,” or War of the 
Reform (1858-61), which at once followed 
the adoption of this constitution. While 
the war still raged, Juarez became president. 
He abolished the religious orders of monks 
and nuns and took their property for the 
state. The poor people liked this measure, 
and in 1861 Juarez’ government was vic- 
torious. 

Some of the defeated Conservatives took 
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At eleven o’clock in the morning of July i6, 1867, a 
detachment of soldiers came to the emperor Maxi- 
milian in his prison cell, and their general read out to 
him the sentence of death. As we can see from this 
picture, he took it with proud courage, and even tried 
to comfort his friends. The execution was set for that 

their troubles to the royal court of ranee, 
hoping to get help from that strong Catholic 
power. And sure enough, Napoleon TII 
listened to them gladly, for he had dreams 
of imitating his famous uncle, and was 
scheming for a vast empire in America. 

How Maximilian Became Emperor 

The excuse — as of many a conquest or 
‘‘intervention^^ before and since — was that 
Mexico had been too poor and distracted 
to pay her debts. England and Spain sent 
soldiers too at first, but soon withdrew them. 
The French soldiers stayed. Then Napoleon 
held an “election” — as carefully guarded 
and edited as any native election, you may 
be sure — and announced that the Mexicans 
had urgently invited young Maximilian 
(m&k'sl-mn'ya.n), brother to the emperor of 
Austria, to become their emperor. Maxi- 


afternoon, but when the hour was already passed, it 
was postponed for three days, while Maximilian’s 
friends made one last desperate effort to save him. 
Even under this terrible ordeal of suspense the Em- 
peror’s courage did not falter. And when he faced the 
firing squad at last, he died nobly. 

milian was a quiet and studious youth, but 
who could refuse an invitation like that? 

So June 12, 1864, is a gala day at the City 
of Mexico. The people arc happy enough, 
for they have been given plenty of pulque 
(pdol'ka), the national intoxicating liquor. 
And here in a shower of roses comes the 
handsome, golden-haired young emperor, 
looking for all the world like the Fair God 
come at last; with him is his beautiful young 
empress, Carlotta. Now there is to begin 
at the ancient capital a brief glory of roj’al 
pomp. 

The End of the Foreign Emperor 

But an emperor must rule as well as 
spend. And Maximilian was short-sighted, 
weak, and as unable to make up his mind 
as Montezuma of old. He tried to make 
friends of the Liberals — many of whom 
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were, as usual, in arms - and then turned on to have. His name was Porfirio Dia/. (p^r- 


thcm with a terrible '‘Black 
Decree^’ permitting them 
to be executed wherever 
found. He was 
always asking 
Napoleon for 
more money — 
when Napoleon 
had hoped to get 
some of the 
fabled wealth of 
Mexico! The 
people turned 
against their for- 
eign emperor; and as 
for Napoleon, he decided 
that he had had enough. 




tf 


f e 're-o de 'ii s) , and he had been a 
professor at the Institute 
of Law at Oaxaca (wii- 
hii'ka) and then 
an officer in the 
Liberal army. In 
1877, after the 
usual fighting, he 
got himself 
elected presi- 
dent. And presi- 
dent he stayed— 
except for one 
term which he 
graciously handed lo 
his friend Gonzalez (gon 
tha'lath) — until 191T, no 


Incidentally Uncle Sam, PXlfVom"Wn less than thirty-four years. 

whose hands had been tied all sport of the bull ring. The picture It is the longest term of power 
♦ shows a fight in a village ring. 1111^ • 1 . • 

this time by our Civil War, Mexico City there is bullfighting ever held by any iiresidcnt in 

now warned France that Sunday. The best Spanish to- As Diaz took care 

what she was doing in Mexico and the best Mexicans try theirs in to see that h IS representatives 
was against the Monroe Doc- ro"dl controlled the ballot boxes, it 

trine, and American troojis is not particularly surprising 

started toward the border to back jT lo hoar that each time he was elected the 


up the warning. 

In the end one of 
Maximilian’s most 
trusted lieutenants 
turned traitor, and handed the 
Emperor over to Juarez and the 
Liberal army. Juarez, remem- 
bering the Black Decree, could 
not see his way to be merciful, 
and doomed Maximilian to die 
before a firing squad. All the 
Emperor’s weakness fell from 
him at the last, and he died like 
a hero. 

Juarez was now again in 
power, and he managed to stay 
in power till his death in 1872. 
But he did not bring 
order to distracted H 
Mexico. JM 

Perhaps only a law- 
less strong man, a die- / 7 
tator, could bring 
Mexico order just then. Hpm 
At least a dictator is 
what Mexico was now 


Iv 


Photo* by Rook lalaod Ry., and Publiabor* Ph'jto Bervioe 


to hear that each time he was elected the 
vote was practically unanimous. 

^ In some ways Diaz used his power 

well. He was economical and actuall\' 
managed to balance IfiiSr governmenl 
budget. During his reign — it was 
really that — railroads were built, fac- 
tories were opened, mines, construc- 
tion work, and other modern indus- 
tries grew rapidly. Rebels and bandits 
alike he crushed with a heavy hand, 
j and the country had comparative 
\ jieace. 

^ ^ But the price Mexico paid for 

1 ^^*“**^ these things was a heavy one. 

Rich men and great corporations 
from other countries were given 
. large rights and came to own the 

! wealth that might have belonged 

I to Mexicans. The dictator did 

I n othing to educate the peons, and 

I worst of all, in 1894 he 

h ' ' ■ away from the In- 

' ffians the lands they 

^ common 

^ ■' from time immemorial, 

biiabor* Ph'jto Service opcncd them to 
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sale and settlement— often to foreigners. 
The masses were no better off in 1910 than 
a hundred or two hundred years before. 
Probably they were worse off. Tt is re- 
corded that on one occasion Dia/ ordered 
three hundred starving and discontented 
laborers shot down in cold blood. 


laws restricting the church, in spite of pro- 
test from the pope and from other Catholics 
who thought he went too far. He even 
managed to enforce at least some of the new 
laws meant to restrict foreign capitalists 
from exploiting the wealth of Mexico. 

Cardenas Elected President 


When Diaz Was Overthrown 

I'hen at last, in 1911, Francisco Madero 
(ma-tha'ro), the idealistic son of a wealthy 
landowner, managed I0 overthrow the strong 
old man’s power. But, alas, Madero could 
not control the country himself, and it fell 
back into its old confusion and continual 
revolution. In 1913 one of Madero’s own 
leaders, Victoriano Huerta (wSr'tii), treach- 
erously turned against him and overthrew 
him. Madero was murdered, probably at 
Huerta’s order. Huerta’s own power did 
not last long; he was never legally elected, 
and the United States resolutely refused to 
recognize him nil. In 1914 he was forced 
to resign. 

The new' leader was C'arranza (kiir-ran'sa), 
who held i)ower from 1915 to igjo. He w'as 
a reformer, and hoped particularly to im- 


Other dictators followed until in 1934 
General Lazaro Cardenas fkar'da-niis) was 
elected i^resident, and unlike his predecessors 
was able to throw off the .secret domination 
of Calles. He was a vigorous administrator 
and an ardent socialist, and let nothing 
swerve him from his determination to set up 
socialism in Mexico as rapidly as possible. 
He seized large agricultural holdings and 
turned them over to landless farm workers to 
farm on a communal basis, he took over 
the railroj^s and turned them over to the 
railway workers’ union to operate, he 
widened government control in business and 
finance, and also encouraged workers to 
demand higher w'agcs, partly with an eye to 
driving out foreign owners. He was some- 
what friendlier tow'ard the church, and even 
had some help from it. On the other hand, 


prove the land laws — which certain!}^ needed 
improvement. A new' constitution in 1917 
had very advanced j)rovisions about land 
and labor, and some ])rogress w'as made, 
though not so much as Carranza had hoped. 
I'he greatest of many dilliculties came from 
the fact that Diaz had tied the country up 
with all sorts of concessions to rich and 
powerful foreigners. It was largely over 
Carranza’s attempts to got rid of these con- 
cessions that strained relations arose with 
the United States. Relations were not made 
any better by the picturesque but murderous 
exploits of the bandit Villa (vel'ya), w'ho 
made several raids across the border into 


he gave shelter to Trotsky, w\'inted in Russia 
for treason — and finally assassinated. 

Economic Depression 

Cardenas met difficulties, not the least 
of them being the resistance of foreigners 
wh() owned property in Mexico. Trouble 
finally came to a head wffien he seized Mexi- 
can oil properties (1938) because the foreign 
owners refused to pay the workers the wages 
allowed by the Mexican government. He 
promised to pay for the properties, but 
payments w'ere too slow' to suit the com- 
panies — owned mostly by British, Dutch, 
and United States citizens — and they refused 


the United States, and was once chased to buy the oil. A grave economic depression 
back far into Mexican territory by an ex- followed. In 1940 C aniacho (ka-ma'cho), a 
pedition of American soldiers. less radical supporter of Cardenas, became 

Things were not much better under Obre- president, and the oil disputes w'ere gradu- 
gon (ob'ri-gon'), president from 1920 to ally adjusted. Mexico entered the war on 
.1924, though he too was working for the the Allied side, and with the exchange of 
new reforms. Results began to show, how- visits between President^ Iruman and Pres- 
ever, under Plutarco Calles (kaPy^), presi- ident Aleman (ii-la-man ), elected in 194^, 
dent from 1924 to 1928, who did much for a feeling of warm friendship suddenly sprang 
education. Calles vigorously enforced the up between the two countries, 

(History of World W ar II, 6 493) 




In the gay trappings of an older day these Mexicans The stark beauty of Mexico’s industrial present, shown 
ride in the Sunday parade along the Reforma in Mexico in this oil refinery, stands in strong contrast to . the 
City. This is one of the finest streets in the world. color and warmth that belong to Mexico’s past. 



The man who carved these fine arches in the Federal The Mexican national costume, now worn on Sundays 
Palace at Queretaro knew that the Mexican sun would and holidays, has come down from the days of the great 
throw his work into sharp relief. cattle ranches, and recalls the country’s lusty past. 
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REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 


AREA 

760,290 square miles — as large as the combined 
areas of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona Utah, Colorado, 
and Oklahoma. 


LOCATION 

The Republic of Mexico lies between the United 
States on the north and Central America on the south. 
It extends from X4''33' to 32'’43' N. Lat., and from 
86°48' to ix 7‘’8' W. Long. On the west is the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the east the Caribbean Sea. 


CLIMATE 

Mexico has a highly varied climate. The lowlands 
along the coasts are very hot, and on the Gulf side are 
unhealthful, with a heavy rainfall. On the Pacific 
side, where the mean annual temperature reaches as 
high as 105° or no*' F. and even 119° F. at Guaymas 
- -irrigation is necessary, as it is in the interior, for the 
trade winds lose their moisture in climbing the eastern 
mountains. In the foothills is a subtropical zone, with 
a mean annual temperature of 75° F. On the vast 
high plateau of Mexico the average temperature is 
63 F., and there is never extreme heat or cold. South 
of 28“ N. Lat. there are only a wet and a dry season. 
In Mexico City the coldest months are December and 
January, the warmest April and May. Eternal snows 
lie on the country's highest mountains. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Mexico is mostly made up of a high plateau, with a 
general elevation of about 8,000 feet. Lowlands lie 
along the coasts and cover the Peninsula of Yucatan, 
in the Gulf i f JM waIcu The long, narrow, mountainous 
peninsula of Lower California, on the Pacific side, is 
really a continuation of our own Coast Range. The 
Western Sierra Madre range of mountains runs north 
and south near the Pacific coast, and the Eastern 


Sierra Madres, a continuation of the Rocky mountain 
system, runs down on the eastern side nearly to Vera 
Cruz. The highest of the volcanic peaks is Orizaba 
(18,564 ft.). Both it and Popocatepetl (27,543 ft.), 
another huge snow-covered cone, stand in a range that 
crosses the highest part of the plateau. Orizaba is 
often said to be the most beautiful volcano in the world. 
On the Gulf side the mouths of the rivers are closed 
by sand bars, and the good harbors are artificial. The 
Panuco River has been improved by means of jetties 
to aid the commerce of Tampico, and the Coatzacoalcos 
has been improved to help the commerce of Puerto 
Mexico. The forests produce spruce, pine, mahogany, 
logwood, and rosewood. From the payule bush, 
which flourishes in arid regions, rubber is being made. 
In mineral resources Mexico is one of the richest 
countries in the world, witii stores of gold, silver, lead, 
zinc, tin, tungsten, mercury, iron, coal, and petroleum. 

THE PEOPLE 

The largest group is made up of people of mixed blood - 
mostly Spanish and Indian. The next largest group 
is the Indians. There are more than 2,000,000 persons 
of pure white blood, most of them of Spanish descent. 
The language is Spanish. 

PROVINCES 

Mexico is a federation of 28 states, 2 territories, and 
one federal district, consisting of Mexico City and ix 
surrounding villages. 

GOVERNMENT 

The Federal Republic of Mexico has a president elected 
by direct popular vote for 6 years, a congress consisting 
of a chamber of deputies elected for 3 years and a 
senate consisting of members elected for a 6-year term. 
Neither the deputies, the senators, nor the oresident 
may be re-elected for the term immediately following. 
The chamber of deputies is chosen on a population 
basis. The states have a large measure of home rule. 





The HISTORY of the 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


Reading Unit 
No. 1 


THE GRAE'TY WIEES OF THE RED MAN 

Xotr: For basic injorniation For statistical and current jucts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

The mistake Columbus made, 7— What was a 'dong house”? 7— 
89 99 

Who were the Alayas? 7—90 The world's best woodsman, 7—99 

The American pyramids, 7-90 Indian inventions, 7 -100 

An elabt)rate calendar, 7 91 'fhe Indian story of Creation, 7— 

Was C'ortes the fair god? 7 91 too 

Indians who made mummies, 7— Indian ceremonies, 7 102 

92 A boy becomes a brave, 7 104 

^Managing a great emi)ire, 7—92 How the Indians made war, 7— 
Cities in the sky, 7-93 104 

Indian skyscrapers, 7 94 What scalping was, 7—106 

The Enchanted ^Mesa, 7 -94-96 The fate of a captive. 7-106 

The sacred rattlesnake, 7—96 The pipe of peace, 7—106 

Were the great mounds graves or Things wc have learned from the 
forts? 7-96-98 Indian, 7-106 

Are the Eskimos Indians? 7—98 'I'he Indian language, 7 to8 
The Indians' ship, 7—98 

Picture Hunt 

An American pyramid, 7—92 ^ Is Venezuela the Venice of 

An Indian skyscraper, 7—93 America? 7—101 

A snake festival, 7—97 American cannibals, 7 -T02 

The war canoe, 7—99 A Sioux baggage car, 7-104 

Related M ateria! 

Finding one's way, 14—561 221 

An Indian discovery, 2—235, 9 ~ He wrote of Indians, 13-295 
122 An Indian art, 12-129 

An Indian sport, 14- 493 Jewels the Indians made, 12-117 

How to handle a canoe, 14—509 How the Indians made lire, 10- 
Walking on snow, 14-520 333 

A weed the Indians smoked, 9— 

Habits and A ttitudes 

The legend of the Enchanted Training for manhood, 7—104 
Mesa, 7—94, 96 The fate of a captive, 7 106 

The Indian story of the begin- A strange tombstone, 7—108 
ning of the world, 7—100, 102 Wars become crusades, 7—91 

Leisure^titne Activities 

PROJECT NO. i : Find out PROJECT NO. 2 ; Learn how to 
how to use snow shoes, 14—522. make a tepee, 14—557. 
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i^hutu by C'unadiaa l^acihc lly. 


The CRAFTY WILES of the RED MAN 

In Many IFayy the Savages Who Used to Roam Our Woods Were 
the Cleverest, the Bravest, and Sometimes the Most 
Fearsome Men the World Has Ever Seen 


“T HEN Columbus stepped off his little 
boat to plant the Spanish Hag in the 
New World, curious natives peered 
from the“ forests, wondering at the queer 
doings of these pale-faced strangers. Be- 
cause the natives had dark and ruddy skins, 
the white men called them “red,” and be- 
cause the white men sii[)posed that they had 
landed in or near India, they called the red 
men Indians. To this very day we talk 
about “red Indians,” and all the world knows 
what we mean. 

Yet it would be hard to think of a less 
logical name. In the first place, Indians are 
not really red, but a deep, slightly-reddish 
brown. In the second place, they arc a very 
different i)eopIe from the true Indians, who 
live in India; and it is sometimes a great 
nuisance that we have to use the same word 
for them both. But the old name sticks, 


and we usually just make ourselves clear by 
saying American Indians — though of late 
some clever people have begun to shorten it 
to “Amerinds.” 

Nobody knows for certain where these 
people came from, or how long ago they came, 
or even whether they are all one })eople. It 
looks as if they had originally come from 
Asia, trickling slowly in from Northeast 
Siberia. If so, they may be of Mongoloid 
(mbng'gbl-oid) stock, akin to the Mongolian 
(mbng-go'li-an), or yellow, race of China 
and Japan. lint some w ise men have thought 
that other blood Malay perhaps, or Negro, 
or even w hite may have somehow’ got mixed 
with some of them from across the Pacific. 
All that we know- is that they became a group 
apart, and that the\ spread out all over both 
the Americas many thousands of years before 
the rest of the w'()rld discovered them. 

8q 
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The Indians whom the English settlers and place and migrated northward to Yucatan, 
their pioneer children knew were still a savage where it began again to build and rule, 
people, slipping almost naked through the The early Mayas were a peaceful people, 
primeval forests, as soundless as pan- master masons, skilled carvers in 

thers, or letting fly their arrows as they wood and in stone. Though they 

swept on swift ponies across the did not know the potter’s wheel, 

open plains. But we must not sup- they made pottery, painted 

pose that before the white and engraved and moulded 

man came there had been no into beautiful shapes, 

civilization in the Western Though they knew only the 

continents. It is true that crudest sort of loom, they 

no Indian people had discov- wove cloth with intricate 

ered how to iron, or how patterns and fringes and tas- 

to make a true arch or a plow sels, as we can see by the figures 

or even a wheel. But never- MKKK on their monuments. But above 

theless long before the com- all, they were workers in stone, 

ing of the white man, great It is hard to .see how they man- 

civilizations had risen and fallen quarry their huge blocks 

and re-arisen in the lands all pottery such as this shows stone and lift them into place, 
through Middle America—Mcxi- that the Mayas were no or carve them in such skillful and 
co and the countries of the Isth- spirited relief, all without any but 

mus and Northwestern South America, es- stone implements to work with. But "there 


pecially Peru. It is in such warm semi- 
tropical lands that the earliest cultures 
always seem to arise. 

So long ago that we 
m jst dig up traces of ^ ' "7 

t.iem from under lava . * ' 

flows and beds of "r 

canic ash — how ^ 

long ago we do A 
not know, possi- n": vf mi 
bly three / - f 

thousand - /I' 

years — there 

Am^ric^ 


are the great stone monuments, covered over 
with faces and figures and strange, sym- 
bolical designs; and there are the stone 
buildings, sometimes wdth 






WM 
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the whole front 
C( vered with carv- 

carvers 
and stone ma- 
sons lavish - 
ed their art 
on the im- 
mense stone 
HTnH^ pyramids 

These pyra- 
mids do not rise 
smoothly like 
those of EgyjDt, but 
have great steps or set- 


American civilization of by Am«ric«^ Muwum of Natural m-tory backs like terraces; and they 
which we know even enough but places of 

to give It a name is that of the end of the five-year period ending worship. There is usually a 
the _^opIe called Maya. S ■£*£«S;*i‘ BXiSSSr" I™!* “ and a 

tma ya), who built up an em- group of pyramids often sur- 

pire in Southern Alexico, Guatemala, and rounds a court with a mammoth altar. 


Honduras not long after the time of Christ. 
After perhaps four hundred years, the whole 
people seems to have deserted its ancient 


Probably the priests and chiefs lived in these 
“cities,” and the people came there to wor- 
ship. The greatest of their gods was Ku- 
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kulcan, the bird-snake, whose sign was a 
feathered serpent. 

We know a good deal about the history of 
the Mayas, because they had worked out a 
very elaborate way of reckoning time, and 
dated everything they did or built very care- 
fully. We have not quite figured out as yet 
just how their system of dates should be 
fitted into ours, but it can be done within two 
or three hundred years. 

As time went on, the Mayas learned to 
use the bow and arrow and became more 
quarrelsome and warlike; they even learned 
from the Mexican Indians to sacrifice human 
beings to their gods. But it was these latter 
peoples, coming down one after another from 
the north to overrun Mexico, who were the 
warlike conquerors. 

The last and most famous of the Mexican 
conquerors were the Aztecs (az'tSk), the 
proud and wealthy people who were finally 
conquered by Cortes (kor'tez) and his Span- 
iards. As we see from the j^icturc writ- 
ing they have left us, they strode down out 
of the north clad in skins and armed with 


especially the god of the sun. For the 
Aztecs believed that the sun could not live 
unless it was fed with the blood of human 
hearts, and so there arose cruel and bloody 
rites in which many Indian warriors died on 
the sacrificial stone. If we may believe the 
old records, at the dedication of one great 
pyramid-temple no less than twenty thou- 
sand victims were slain. Each god had his 
own ceremonies of sacrifice. For instance, 
when a chosen youth was to die for the glory 
of Tezcatlipoca, creator of all things, he lived 
for a whole year in godlike state before his 
death, that he might be a fit temple for the 
god to dwell in. 

One of the strangest tales in history is the 
story of how the Aztecs fell because they 
believed too truly in one of the old traditions 
of tlicir faith. There was a legend that 
Quetzalcoatl (kCt-sal'ko-a't’l), god of arts 
and crafts, harl gone away across the east- 
ern sea and would one day return. Now 
Quetzalcoatl, according to the legend, had 
white skin and a flowing beard. What more 
natural than that Montezuma (m6n'te- 


the unknown and terrible bow, and in time /df)'ma), priest and last emperor of the na- 

they settled their capital in Mexico City lion, should hesitate to strike hard at the in- 

and were drawing tribute from far and wide, vading Spaniards, thinking they might be 

To these people every war was a crusade, or the followers of the “fair god”? 

holy war, and the main purpose of it was Not long after this the Spaniards found 
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Maya times. These people were great 
builders, in stone or in sun-baked day, some- 
times making pyramid- temples and carven 
shrines just as the Mayas did, some- 
times terracing whole mountain sides \ 
so they could cultivate their corn. \ 
They, too, made brilliant, beautiful 
pottery and cloth, and they knew how 
to work in silver and gold. 

The Incas came into power in Peru 
somewhere around I loo A. D. Like 
the Aztecs, they were sun wor- 
shipers, and their wars of con- 
quest were partly crusades to 
plant temples to the Sun through- 
out the land; but they did 
not worship the sun with 
human blood. They had 
many other gods and sa- 
cre<l things, or “huaca,’' 
among which w^erc their 
own ancestors. Living in a 
hot, dry land like Egypt, 
they learned to make their 
dead into mummies, although not such ])er- 
fect ones as the Egyptians made. In the 
g'eat sun temple at Cu/co (kcjos'ko) were 
preserved the mummies of the Inca rulers; 
the Spaniards saw them when 
they came. 

The Incas were great rulers 
and organizers. Swift run- 
ners were always taking mes- 
sages from one part of the 
land to another, speeding 
along roads we can still trace 
as far south as Northern Ar- 
gentina, clambering up and 
down stone stairways cut in 
the steep cliffs of the 
Andes. The ruling 
race managed their 


I’hoto hy A ichii MiiHniin nf Natural IIw 


Tlus Indian warrior is taking great 
pains with the arrows he is making. 
It will not be his fault if any of them 
miss the mark. 


Below is a model of the great Maya 
temple-pyramid called the **Castle,” 
which is part of the mined cicy of 
Chichen-Itza in Yucatan. It is about 
T90 feet square at the base, 60 feet 
square at the summit, and 80 feet high, 
not counting the temple on top. 


big empire so painstakingly that they knew 
exactly what every single person was sup- 
posed to be doing and where he was supposed 
to live, so that a man could not even 
move to the next village unless the 
state said he might! All his labor 
and everything he produced 
belonged to the state, and the 
state would sec that it went 
just where it was needed. So 
there was no starvation in 
Peru, and no freedom either! 

It is said that when Pi- 
zarro (p]f-/a'rO), the Spanish 
conc|ueror, had possessed him- 
self, by luck and bold 
“ double-dealing, of this 
mighty emjnre, the system 
was so smooth-running 
and complete that he could 
take it over quite simply. At 
least it was an easy matter to 
take for himself and for Sj)ain 
the treasure of silver and gold 
amassed by the Inca rulers or still awaiting 
miners in the Andes. 

The Spaniards did not have such good luck 
when they went treasure hunting north of 
Mexico. The seven fabled 
cities for which Coronado 
(ko'ro-na'tho) sought so long 
were only pueblos fpw5b'lo), 
or cities on the rocks, and 
had no store of gold. Yet 
these Pueblo Indians, who 
lived and still live in the dry 
regions of the southwestern 
part of the United States, 
have as ancient and in 
some ways as fasci- 
nating a history as 
that of the Cen- 
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This is Zufii, the largest of modern pueblos, where to use ladders to get to the upper stories. The Zufiis 

about 2,000 Zufti Indians live. This pueblo is not have lived in their dry, fertile valleys for a thousand 

built, as so many are, with the first story blank of years, farming them by irrigation. They built and 

windows or doors, but nevertheless the people have still own their own irrigation canals. 


trill and South American peoples. Archaeolo- 
gists (iir'ke-oro-jTst), thos( 


diggers into the dim 

I)ast, tell us vaguely of ^ 

gion as long ago ^as 
Nevada, and the 

neighboring parts " 

Utah to-day are dc- 

scended from a later 

group, who wove has- ,, 

kets and made fine 

pottery, irrigated the arid soil, and built them- 
selves amazing stone cities among the clouds 






The Pueblo Indians built their sky cities 
for })rote(. lion from their enemies. One of 
these strong citadels, made of stone or of a 
sort of concrete, would be like a mammoth 
circular apartment house built around an 

These two baskets are Court. 1 he 

samples of the beautiful outer wall would be 
basketry of the Indians i • i j u i i •.! 
of the Southwest. bigh and blank, with 

1‘hotri liy Ainonrnii Muiiviim of OnC doOr DCr- 

.NhIuihI Ills- ^ ^ * '■ 

j haps, by which to 

enter. Within, each 
J floor would be stepped 
ppipwMpgg;?!8yipB back from the one be- 

circle 

of houses wiis like a 
giants’ amphitheater. 
Even on the court side 
- * the cautious r>eople 

made no windows or 
doors below the second stor}'^; you had to 
climb up to the roof of the first story by a 


I M r 1 u II I ) 1 1 I I I 


s flat-topped pillars of rock that doi 
s in some parts of Arizona and Nen 
exico. The Hopi (ho'pe) Indians 
ind the people of Acoma (a'k6-ma) 
still build their stone houses on 
^ the bare rock thus thrust up- 
% ward toward the burning 
southern sun. At Acoma 
? there is a liorse trail now, 
but it did not use to be so. 
In the old days every slab 
of stone or beam for build- 
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Photo by Mumuih of the Amerloun ladian. New York 
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Photo bar Colorado AMOoUUon ,«««ntiis 
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tional Park, Colorado; it la pictured here. It nestles 
in a hollow of the stupendous rocks. In those ruined 
rooms were found ancient pottery and wea^n^ and 
sometimes the dried-up body of one of the inhabitants 
who lived so long ago. 










I'hiito (. upyriiilit by Milvvniilctf<^ t’uljlu' Miiaouiu 

Once it was hard for a white man to get permission to have seen this weird and gruesome dance. In our 

attend the ^cred ceremonies of the snake dance picture one of the dancers, with live rattlers writhing 

among the Hopi Indians. But to-day many people in his left hand, is picking up another with his right. 



No Indi^ tribe has more elaborate and fascinating of **good medicine*” and are sung to heal the sick, 

ceremonies and chants than the Navajos* who live in With several of these ceremonies goes the making of 

the Southwest. There are twenty-seven major chants, sand paintings such as that being made in the medicine 

many of which last for nine days. They are all a part lodge here. Each color and image has its meaning. 
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Photo by tho NatioiuJ Museum 


This is s model of the lodges built by the Haida 
Indians, who live on the Queen Charlotte Islands, in 
British Columbia. They were the most civilized of all 
the Indians of the Nor^ Pacific coast. The tall pole 
in front of each lodge is a totem pole, and each of the 


weird carvings has some secret and sacred meaning. 
The **totem,*’ which was usually an animal or plant, 
was thought to be closely connected with the life of 
the tribe, of which it was a kind of emblem; and no 
one was allowed to marry a person of his own totem. 


mound builders made earthworks, too, which 
must have been used for houses or temples 
or fortifications. Some scholars think these 
were the most c’/ilized 
Indians north of 
Mexico. ^ 

That is, the 
most civilized un- 
less we put on 
our seven league 
boots and stride 
far away to the 
regions of the 
Arctic! In those 
lands of cold and 
snow, of reindeer 
and polar bear and 
seal, lived and still 
live the Eskimos, a 
hardy and artistic 
people closely allied 
to the Indians, if 
not actually Indian. Their story is told else- 
where in these books. All through Alaska 
and the Yukon and British Columbia the 
Indian tribes long ago developed arts and 
crafts above their neighbors. They felled 
the giant cedars and dug out the hearts to 
make canoes: marvelous dugouts, sometimes 


Photo by Aineriuan Muaoum 
of Natural llintory 

Here are two old Haida 
Indians, husband and 
wife, as they look to- 
day. It is a sorry fact 
that this fine old tribe 
is now slowly dying out. 


a hundred feet long, which, graceful and 
beautiful as sailing shii)s, slipped through 
the cold waters paddled by many warriors 
They built council halls of mighty beams of 
wood, and carved and painted them with 
% barbaric and splendid figures. They 
carved their ancestral totems (to'tCm), 
or sacred emblems of family and tribe — 
eagle or bear or grinning 
gargoyle — on immense 
poles that they set up 
in the midst of their 
villages: Some of 
these totem poles 
have been 
brought to the 
cities or museums 
of the United 
States — one 
stands, for instance, 
a busy corner in 
Seattle. The Indian 
are full of .the work of 
these Alaskan artists — lodge beams and vast 
images of the gods, canoes and grinriing 
masks to be worn in the religious ceremonies. 

But it was some time before the white 
Americans had much to do with these tribes 
of the far northwest. The Indian whom the 



rooms of museums 
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ni«»t4j by Aiiieru'an Miiiieiiiii of Nuturiil lliatury 

Along the North Pacific coast there used to glide many 
such Indian canoes as this. It is no light birch-bark 
affair to be paddled by a single brave, but a long, 

English settlers knew was a savage, and at 
least half a nomad (nom'id), or wanderer. 
Some tribes, like the Iroquois (Ir'6-kwoi'),l 
built huge wooden lodges or “long houses,” 
for community living or for council. But 
for the most part these Indians were dwellers 
in wigwam or tepee. Birch poles fixed in 
the ground and bent together at the top, 
then covered with birch bark or deerskin, 
with perhaps a bearskin for a door — such a 
house could be put up by the squawks, or 
women of the tribe, at the end of a day’s 
journey through forest or across prairie, and 
could be as easily taken down when the 
village presently moved on to better hunting 
grounds. 

The Craftiest Woodmen in the World 

For the Indian lived mostly by his hunting. 
That is why it has been said that he needed 
a thousand acres of land to give him the 


strong craft, dug out of solid oak and manned by many 
paddlers. It is a proud ship, too, with its graceful 
lines, carved prow, and great carved eagle emblem. 

comfort and support which a white worker 
of the soil could get from one acre. The 
Indian hunter’s keen eye saw and knew 
every footprint, noticed and interpreted 
every forest sign; his keen ear strained at 
every rustle in the brush, every bird note or 
beast cry of the forest. His dark, naked 
body slipi)ed swiftly through the trees, his 
moccasined feet somehow avoided every twig 
that might snap, every dead leaf that might 
crackle. Thus he would creep up on the 
wary deer and send an arrow to its heart. 
On the plains, where there was no forest to 
hide him, he sometimes wTapped himself in a 
buffalo skin, and creeping among the shaggy 
herd, drew his spear before his man-scent 
betrayed him. 

At home the squaws moved about the 
village camp, tending the fires and the wig- 
wams and the children, bringing water from 
the spring, cooking the venison and bear 
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I'boto by Auienoan Munouin of Niktural History 


This is a 


tepee, made 

They invented the snowshoe, on and skins, 
which they could glide at the rate 
of forty miles a day through the 
frozen forests. They invented the light and 
graceful birch-bark canoe, which could slip 
through the waters of the tangled inlajid 
waterways as silently as the Indian hunter 
through the forest, and many times as 
swiftly. 

Looking about them on forest or prairie 
or mountain, the tribes imagined gods in the 
elements, and spoke of the Cloud People or 
the Corn Maidens; or they told fables of the 
time when Coyote and Rabbit and Eagle 


from the bottnm (d the 
primeval ocean fashioned the 
habitable land and sea, and 
set it lloaling on the 
water, till it grew (o 
such size that a strong 
young wolf, running 
constantly, died of old 
ofSwUd'jJus age ere Ik; n-acheci its 

Through the limits.” Said the Shastika: 
th*c*La^vJ*^ and '‘Long, long ago, before there was 
squaw. earth. Old Mole burrowed 

underneath Somewhere, and threw up the 
earth which forms the world. 'Fhen Great 
Man created the people.” Others said 
that it was Old Man Above, or Coyote, or 
Earth Doctor. When the whites came, those 
that were friendly told the Indians that the 
Great Sj)irit of the Indians was emother name 
for the Christian God. 

The medicine men had, as they believed, 
the gift of healing from the Great Spirit. But 
like the African witch doctors these priests 
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The picture above shows the way certain 
Venezuela Indians build their houses out 
over the water. It was such villages with 
streets of water that suggested the name 
“Venezuela/* after Venice. At the left is 
a picture of the sort of rock shelter where 
many of the inhabitants of Manhattan 
Island lived before there was any New 
York City. Below is a Navajo house, made 
of poles set upright and covered with clay. 






To the right is a Creek 
Indian house, which 
looks much like the 
log cabins of the white 
pioneers. The Creeks 
used to live in Ala- 
bama and Georgia, 
but were forced west- 
ward and are now in 
Oklahoma. The Dig- 
ger Indians, who live 
in Nevada and Cali- 
fornia, build round 
houses like those be- 
low. From looking at 
the pictures on this 
page we can get some 
idea of how many dif- 
ferent sorts of dwell- 
ing places Indians 
live in. If we ever 
had a notion that they 
all live in skin tepees, 
we shall have it no 
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Photo by the National Museum 

We usually think of cannibals as savages who used to 
live in **darkest Africa’* or somewhere in the South 
Seas. But wise men tell us that most primitive tribes 
have probably been cannibals at one time or another; 
and the American Indians were no exception. Usually 
when a savage eats human flesh he does it as a re- 


ligious ceremony, often with the notion that if he eats 
the body of a brave man he himself will be the braver 
for it. So strange ceremonies grow up in connection 
with the horrid banquet. One such ceremony among 
some Indians of Alaska is shown here. But all this 
was in the past; no Indians are cannibals to-day. 


worked with strange charms and incantations 
and with fantastic dances and the din of 
drums. As with all 
savage and half- 
savage people, 
many of the /f 
weird dance 
festivals were 
really religious . 
rites. One of 
the most im- 
portant of the 
religious cere- 
monies, which often 
involved fasting or 
physical torment, was the 
rite by which young boys 
were admitted to the privi- 
leges and duties of full-grown braves or 



Photos by Aoierloso Muasum of Natural History 

This old man and woman are Chippewa In- 
dians of to-day. The Chippewaa live in the 
region of Lake Huron and Lake Superior. 


warriors, and took ihcir place in the tribe. 
All their training was bent toward the 
making of brave 
hunters and 
fighters. The 
little papoose 
was strapped 
uncomfortably 
on a stiff board 
and hung to the 
back of mother 
or older sister, 
its cries unheeded. 
As the lads grew up, 
they played games of 
strength and skill — foot 

races and wrestling and 

games of ball, especially la 
crosse, which the Indians invented. As soon 
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On this page are pictured a 
few of the many types of In 
dians that live in the United 
States, along with some of the 
things they made and used be- 
fore the white man came. In 
the upper left-hand comer is the 
head of a Missouri Indian, and 
in the upper right-hand corner 
an Oto. These two go naturally 
together, for they are very 
closely rH^^ed; the Missouris, 
in fact, have been absorbed by 
the Otos. They are Indians of 
the central plains, allied to the 
great Sioux family. Between 
these two Sioux tribesmen are 
flint arrowheads such as all the 
Indians used, and snowshoes 
such as the northern 
tribes invented. 




^ -f 


The comfortable-looking 
woman in the center is a 
Cheyenne. The Cheyennes 
are an Algonquin tribe, who 
were once a powerful, fighting 
people of the plains. Some of 
them now live on a reservation 
in Montana ; others live in Okla- 
homa and have become Ameri- 
can citizens. The large group 
below shows the costumes and 
occupations of the Cocopas, who 
are a tribe of the great Apache 
family of Texas and New Mex- 
ico. This particular tribe used 
to live along the Colorado River. 
If you look hard at this picture 
you will see that it shows many 
interesting things about their life. 
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This is a Sioux ^ 
family starting off 
bag and baggage for a 
new camp. The little 
makeshift sledge is a 
travois (trd-voi~); it is 4 
usually made by a 
clever arrangement of the 
poles and covering of the 
tepee. Then on top perch 
the old grandmother or per- 
haps, as here, one of the 
children, and off they go. 
The tough little plains pony 
can carry a good deal in that 
way. 
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Photo by the Xatiuniil Muhouui 






riiolo CopyriBlit bj MiUvauki'P I'liblu' Muovuiu 

These are Porno Indians, fishing on the California coast. The Pomos are especially famous for their basketry. 
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Photo by the National Museuuj 


This busy group of Chilkat Indians is at work on the 
beautiful baskets and blankets which have made the 
name of the tribe famous. The Chilkats live in Alaska, 
and are part of the great group called TUngits (tling'glt). 


who were the first Alaska Indians to come in contact 
witlf the white men. Their home is near the cold 
waters of the North Pacific* and they live largely on 
shellfish, seal, and other food from the sea. 


10 circle around the ring of wagons on swift- 
running horses, and to shoot as they rode. 

When a brave had killed an enemy, he 
seized the hair and cut away the scalp on 
the top of the head with his tomahawk.^ 
These grim trophies — which the white men 
soon learned to gather too — were his count 
of enemies slain. He believed, also, that the 
strength of the slain enemy would somehow 
pass into him by means of the scalp. 

The Fate of a Captive 

If his enemy was not slain but captured 
alive, the warrior brought him back to the 
tribal camp, and there his fate was decided. 
Sometimes he would be kept a prisoner, and 
even treated well. Sometimes he would be 
condemned to death, it may be with hideous 
torture. A favorite ordeal was “nmning the 
gauntlet’^; the unfortunate prisoner had to 
pass between a double row of braves, all 
armed with clubs with which they struck at 
him as he ran. For those reserved to an 
even more certain death, a not unusual fate 
was burning at the stake. The Indian war- 
rior knew very well that he might easily come 


to such an end at the hands of his enemies, 
and it was his pride to bear the most terrible 
torture without flinching, even egging on his 
tormentors by scornful taunts. ^ 

Smoking the Pipe of Peace 

Then when the war was over, the chiefs 
and the braves might meet together to smoke 
a solemn pipe of peace. With the Indians 
there was something ceremonial in the smok- 
ing of tobacco — an herb which was unknown, 
by the way, to white men until Indians told 
them about it. 

The white men learned other things, too, 
from the Indians. They learned of tomatoes 
and maple sugar and potatoes, and best of 
all, of the golden ears of Indian corn. Rubber, 
too, came first from the Indians. English- 
speaking people have adopted phrases like 
^‘Indian file,” from the Indians’ habit of 
walking along a narrow trail one behind an- 
other, and “Indian gift” from their habit of 
expecting a thing given to be returned to 
the giver. The most melodious of the state 
names from east to west of the United States 
and Canada are Indian — Massachusetts, 
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I’huto by tliu ArliHt, David C. LitliKow 


These Indians belong to the warlike Mohawk tribe, one of the five Indian nations of the Iroquois League. 



Here is part of a false-face ceremony of certain New York Indians. Masks are used in many Indian rites. 



Photo by Aiuarican MuMum of Natural liiatory 


About the fiercest of Indian wars were with the Apaches; but these modem Apaches look peaceful enough. 
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Connecticut, Mississippi, Dakota, Wyoming, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Oklahoma, Oregon 
— to mention no others. As for the towns 
and counties, the mountains and rivers, from 
Lake Ontario to Tacoma, which bear Indian 
names — their name is legion. 

Yet the Indians did not, and do not, all 
speak the same language. Some tribes speak 
related dialects, but the number of different 
languages on the two American continents is 
one of the w^onders of those who study and 
try to explain such things. So when Indians 
met for trade or parley, they often had to 
speak by a sign language, just as they did 
later with the white men. In the Northwest 
they developed, as time went on, a queer 
mixed dialect called Chinook (chi-nm)k'), 
which all the tribes over a large territory 
understood. 

No Indians developed a written language 
of any very satisfactory fullness — not even 
the civilized peofdes of Middle America. 
But still on rocks in out-of-the-way passes 
of the mountains, or on carefully preserved 
tombs, or among the living Indians on the 
reservations, we may find their incture writ- 
iFig. For instance, VVabojeeg. a Chippewa 


chief, is described on his gravestone. There 
is a reindeer upside down — the chief was of 
the family whose sign or totem was a rein- 
deer, and he is dead. Below arc seven cross 
marks — he led seven war parties. There is 
a moosehead — in one war he had a desperate 
tight. There arc three lines — three wounds 
received in battle. Lastly there are an arrow 
and a ])ipe — our chief, we are to know, was 
powerful in war and in peace. He was great 
enough to deserve his monument. 

In the stories about American history you 
may read a little of the long and rather 
.shameful struggle in which the white man 
overcame the Indian, pushing him back and 
back across his continent and finally crowd 
ing him into reservations, scanty enough after 
his old pride. Some of the tribes have nearly 
perished, some have grown in numbers. 
Some Indians have clung as much as the}' 
could to the old ways, some have mingled 
with the conquerors and taken their part as 
citizens. A good many of our people have a 
drop or two of Indian blood in them, and 
they arc often very proud of it. They term 
themselves descendants of “original Ameri 
cans.' 
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Photo liy HiKturiiik MuHAUin, Ohio, Norway 

Land ahead! Could this be that mysterious country 
which Bjami Herjulfson had sighted not long before, 
when blown off his course by a storm? If so, Leif 
Lricsaon, who stands pointing to it now, has succeeded 
in his adventure — for that is the country he has come 


to find. He intends to land there, as Bjarni did not 
do. He will never know that what he has just seen 
is a vast new continent. We think it was this viking 
expedition which first set foot on American soil, about 
looo A.D., five centuries before Columbus. 


The FIRST WHITE MEN in AMERICA 

The Romantic Story of How the Two Halves of the World Finally 

Came to Know Each Other 


RIC the Red, who would rather fight 
than eat, had fled from Norway to 
Iceland, and now^ he was in trouble 
again in his new home. But they told him 
that when he went away he might go in a 
brave ship fitted out for wind and weather, 
and that there was a great island to the west 
where perhaps he could find a pleasant place 
to stay. Now^ Eric was a viking, which means 
a “son of the fiord"’ — a fiord is one of the 
deep rocky inlets along the coast of Norway 
and other northern lands from which sea 
rovers used to set out in their sturdy sailing 
vessels — and he knew very well how to get 
to the great island and how to explore its 
coasts. So he found the greenest spot there 


was to find in a rather chilly and barren 
country, and when he came back to get more 
people to live with him there, he told them 
that the land was called Greenland. If you 
travel to Greenland to-day, you may still 
see the ruins of the houses these people built, 
although all this happened in 986, almost a 
thousand years ago. 

Eric had several sons, who were vikings 
too; and one of them, called Leif (Lef) the 
Lucky, was fascinated by stories he had 
heard of unknown lands still farther to the 
west, which had been seen from a ship blown 
off its course by winter winds — for in those 
days the hugest vessel was not much bigger 
than a modern ferryboat, and there was no 
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'^leam engine lo keep it going in the j^roper 
direction when the wind wanted it to go in 
an improper one. Now Leif was not afraid 
of wind or storm or fog or of being lost in 
strange waters; so somewhere around the 
year looo he started off with thirty-five other 


Spain, white men had been in what is now 
the United States of America. 

But they did not stay. Leif^s brothers 
visited Vinland after him, and in 1007 a little 
colony settled there for a while; and there 
was born a boy baby named Snorri, who 





I'hulu Lo Curiui ami Caineinii 

After sailing his dragon ship many miles along the a few months they sailed away again to icebound 
coast, Leif and his men landed— the first white men Greenland, and astonished the colony there with tales 
to set foot on the mainland of the New World. After of adventure and with their cargo of timber and grapes. 


men in one of these little boats to find the 
unknown country. 'Fhey came first to a land 
covered with ilal stones, and they called it 
TTelluland, or “slate land.” Then they sailed 
south and came to a land covered with trees, 
and this they called Markland, or “wood 
land.” Then they sailed farther south and 
came to a land where a pleasant river 1iowx*d 
into the ocean and the fields were covered 
with delicious wild grapes. In this land thev 
passed the winter, and they called it Vinland, 
or the “land of vines.” We do not know 
exactly where Vinland was, but it was some- 
where on the northeast coast of North 
America, most probably in what is now 
Massachusetts. So you see that nearly five 
hundred years before Columbus sailed from 


was probably the first white baby to see 
light in America. Many people for that 
reason liked to claim him as an ancestor. 
The settlers in Vinland built little huts in 
the forest, and frightened the Indians — 
whom they airily called Skrellings, or “in- 
ferior people” — by setting that unknown and 
terrible animal, a bull, to bellow at them. 
But the Indians would not stay frightened, 
and nobody from Europe would in this early 
time have had guns to fight them with; so 
finally the colonists went back home. Later 
attempts to settle in Vinland failed too, be- 
cause the settlers began foolishly to quarrel 
among themselves. And finally the people 
in Greenland almost forgot about the lands 
to the west across the foggy sea, and the 
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The Norsemen left many traces of their colony in 
Greenland, but none of which we can be very sure 
on the mainland of America. There is, however, an 
ola stone tower at Newport, Rhode Island, which some 
have thought to be their work. Once someone dug 
up a skeleton not far away, in Fall River; it was 
completely clothed in antique armor. What more 
pleasant and romantic than to imagine a tale of those 
old vikings which should account for both tower and 


armored skeleton? That is just what Longfellow did 
in his spirited ballad of *The Skeleton in Armor,** 
illustrated here. 

“There for my lady’s bower 
Built I the lofty tower, 

Which, to this very hour, •** 

Stands, looking seaward.** 

Thus the poet makes his viking ghost tell the tale. 


Indians had their forests and streams and 
wigwams to themselves for a few more 
centuries. 

The Forgotten Continent 

But through all those many years, while 
in the deep forests and on the grassy plains 
of America the Indians kept on hunting the 
deer or the buffalo and dancing their weird 
war dances around blazing camp fires, the 
people across the ocean in Europe were get- 
ting richer and more civilized, and wanting 
to know more and more about the world 
they lived in. Even late in the 1400^5, nearly 
five centuries after the adventure of Leif the 
Lucky, they still did not know very much 
about the world beyond the borders of 
Europe itself. They had forgotten all about 
Vinland, and Greenland too, for that matter. 
They knew the northern part of Africa, and 


they had made several trijis to India and 
China. I'hcse were rich countries far to the 
East, from which they liad got into the habit 
of expecting their merchants to bring them 
sjiices and gorgeous silks and precious stones 
and gold. But now the people called Turks, 
who were not Christians like the Europeans, 
had gained possession of the countries across 
which they had to go overland to India, and 
the Turks did not like to let the Christians 
pass. So the people of Europe were looking 
for another route to India and to the whole 
East, which they sometimes called Cathay 
(ka-tha'). 

The New Way to India 

First they sent their ships down the west 
coast of Africa, hoping to find a way around 
to the Indian Ocean; for they had no idea 
how many miles Africa stretches away to 
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the south. Since the days of the vikings, 
men had learned to use the magnetic com- 
[>ass, whose slender needle still swings around 
to tell us which is the way to the North Pole; 
and other improvements had been made in 
the art of navigation. Now Prince Henry 
of Portugal (1394-1460), whom men called 
“the Naviga- 
gator,” set up a 
sort of maritime 
college — that is 
to say, a place 
where learned 
men worked out 
maps and charts 
and studied all 
sorts of things 
having to do with 
sailing the sea. 

Then Portuguese 
sailors began to 
venture farther 
and farther ’’'wn 
the African coast, 
in 1488 Barthol- 
omew Diaz (dc'- 
iish) look his shi]) 

^lear around the 
southern tip, 
which King John 
later named the 
Cape of (h)od 
Hope. Finally, 
in 1498, another 
Portuguese, Vas- 
co da Guma (da gil'ma), went i)ast this 
point and sailed triumphantly across the In- 
dian Ocean to the rich port of Calicut in 
India. But before this long and dangerous 
sea way to India had at last been found, 
ships had struck out westward across the 
Atlantic in hoi)e of finding a better route. 

The Age of New Ideas 

Now the people of the fifteenth centur}' in 
Southern Europe were very bold in thought 
as well as in deed. It was the time of the 
great Renaissance (ren'6-s6Ns'), or *‘rc- 
awakening,” and men^s ideas of the world 
were being turned topsy-turvy with new 
ways of thinking. One of the ideas that 
were abroad was the notion that the earth 


was round. AH through the Middle Ages 
the plain people had supposed that it was 
flat. You would think so yourself, if no one 
had ever told you the truth, and you would 
expect to fall off if you walked far enough in 
any one direction. Of course you know you 
really would not fall off, and that people 

have often gone 
in one direction 
- by rail, by ship, 
and maybe by 
airplane — so long 
and so far that 
they came back 
to the place they 
started from. In 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury no one had 
ever done that. 
Yet the scientific 
men, and even 
I he adventurous 
sailors, w^ere be- 
ginning to be 
pretty sure that 
if you sailed far 
enough out over 
the ‘‘sea of dark- 
ness’^ you would 
at last come, not 
to the edge of 
nothing, but to 
Cathay. 

We cannot be 
quite sure how 
far daring merchants had ventured westward 
in their search for Cathay before Columbus 
sailed. For they were very secret about 
it, not wanting other men to find their far 
islands and take away their trade. It is 
even said that one early map has on it the 
island of Cuba! But no one knew much 
about these things; and no one dreamed 
that between Europe and Cathay, to the 
westward, la}' two vast continents waiting 
to be discovered. 

Then suddenly there appeared at the court 
of Portugal a young Italian adventurer 
named Christopher Columbus, clamoring 
for men and money and ships to seek lands 
to the west. Columbus really knew a good 
deal less about sailing ships than some of the 



I’hoto l»i < IrntintnrfT UroR 

Columbus spent eight long years in Spain before he could persuade 
Ferdinand and Isabella to back his scheme for sailing westward 
to find the Eastern lands. He followed the court from place to 
place and argued with everybody who might have some influence 
with the King and Queen. Here he is pictured during one of the 
long-drawn-out discussions which took place at Salamanca 
(1486-87). During these conferences — which like so many others 
ended in nothing — he was entertained by the Dominican monks 
of San Esteban monastery. 
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On October zi, 1492, the good ships **Santa Maria,” 
“Pinta,” and *‘Nifla” anchored off the strange coast 
they had come so far to find. Then Columbus put on 
his richest clothes, and with the brothers Pinzon, en- 
tered the boat to be rowed ashore. What must have 


been his thoughts as he stepped on land — after all those 
years of waiting and weeks of danger? What would 
he have said if he could have known that centuries 
after his death a great nation in this New World would 
be celebrating October 12 as Columbus Day? 


o‘^ier seamen before him. But he had vast 
daring and a splendid imagination. And he 
was such a good talker and so sure of himself 
that everybody listened to him with respect. 
The only trouble was that he wanted too 
much. He was to be made Grand Admiral 
of the Oceanic Sea — that is, of the Atlantic — 
he and his children were to be governors for 
life of all lands he might discover, and to 
receive ten per cent of the money from all 
commerce with these lands forever after- 
ward. This seemed absurd to the King of 
Portugal, and Columbus took his rash pro- 
posal on to Spain. 

Columbus at the Court of Spain 

King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of 
Spain thought his ideas absurd, too. But, 
luckily for them, they changed their minds 
and called him back just as he was leaving 
for France. If they had not done so, the 
King of France or some other ruler might 
have sent him out instead — and how different 
history might have been! As it was, the 
lawyers slipped into the contract a clause 


which cleverly got around the part of Co- 
lumbus^ demand concerning the governorship 
and the ten per cent of all commerce. And 
that was certainly lucky for the King and 
•Queen, as things turned out! They made 
him admiral, though, and gave him three 
good ships and money to sail them. 

The Most Famous Voyage in History 

The adventurous Admiral had a good deal 
of trouble getting sailors for his ships. Was 
it because they were still in terror of the 
edge of the world, and the sea griffins and 
dragon worms that were fabled to live out 
in the Sea of Darkness? Or was it because 
they thought Columbus did not know any 
too much about shi[)s' logs and compasses? 
Wc do not surely know about that. But we 
do know that three seamen named Pinzon 
(pen-thon'), brothers, rounded up the crew 
for Columbus, and should have had much 
more glory for that very famous voyage than 
they ever got. 

At laf t all was ready, and on September 6, 
1492, the three brave little vessels, manned 
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PhuUJ CupyriKhl by iho Milwaukee 1‘ublic Muaeum 


It might be hard to say which of the two races brought 
into contact by Columbus' discovery, seemed more 
curious to the other. But for a long time only a few 
white men and a few Indians saw each other at alL 


Far away in the wildernesses of North America life 
went on for the Indians just as it always had; and 
the weiiJ ceremonies these Algonquin Indians per- 
formed were all unknown to the white men. 


by about a hundred men, set sail from the 
Canary islands. They headed due west into 
the uncharted sea. 

Columbus has himself written down the 
story of that voyage, and although he could 
make u{) stories with 
the same gorgeous im- 
agination which had 
suggested his whole 
mad adventure, his 
telling of it is probably 
not very far from the 
truth. For a whole 
month, he says, they 
sailed westward. They 
should have been 
among the East Indies 
then, according to their 
plan. But there was 
no land, only the gray 
wastes of water. The 
sailors did not like it. 

"I'hey gathered together 
in little knots on the deck and whispe-.-d. 
Was the Admiral mad that he still sailed west 
though no land was there? Were they 
to perish miserably in these strange seas, 
far from their homes and unknown to 
all who loved them? Would it not be 
better to seize the Admiral and throw him 


into the ocean, then sail safely home again? 

One of the men saw a gray line on the 
horizon, and cried, ‘‘Land! Land!*^ But it 
was only a gray cloud, and the sea seemed 
even lonelier than before. What would have 
happened to Columbus 
then is hard to say and 
perhaps better not 
thought of — but the 
nc.xt day a green fish 
such as haunts the shal- 
low water swam by, and 
the men saw on the 
sea a branch of thorn 
with berries on it. 
Land was not far off, 
after all. That night 
the Admiral himself 
saw a light burning on 
the horizon. 

And at dawn the 
voyagers stepped 
ashore in the New 
World. The weeks of doubt were over. 

Of course they did not know that it was a 
New World. They still thought it Avas one 
of the islands of the East Indies, and Co- 
lumbus, in spite of all his later voyages and 
explorations, continued to think so till he 
died. But they really were on one of the 



So far as the people of Europe were concerned, the 
world was made up entirely of what is here shown 
in white— until the great voyage of Columbus. 
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I’hi- hj the National MuHentn 

Magellan and Us men were the first white men to 
find the Philippines, which were to play an important 

West Indies, probably the island Walling in 
the Bahamas at the mouth of the Caribbean 
Sea. The naked coj)per-colorcd natives came 
down to the shore to see these strange human 
creatures with their superfluous clothing and 
their pale faces. Perhaps, like their Mexican 
brethren later, they thought the intruders 
were ''men from heaven,'' followers of that 
F'air God, who, as tradition whispered, would 
some day return to them. Naturally they 
could not understand what it was all about 
when the white Admiral, dressed in a gor- 
geous scarlet robe and carrying a brilliant 
standard, knelt down on the shore and kissed 
the ground — w’hich he had almost despaired 
of ever touching again! — and wept for very 
joy. What would they have thought if they 
had known that the strange sounds he then 
made meant that he was taking possession 
of their land in the name of the far-away 
King and Queen of Spain? 

In this way the two halves of the world 


part in American history. They saw huts much like 
this one, with brown-skinned natives busy about them. 

were at last discovered to each other. It is 
strange to think how long they had gone on 
as if they were on different planets. It is 
even stranger to imagine what a difference 
it would have made in the lives of all of us 
if they had continued to go on in that way 

The Sad End of Christopher Columbus 

Columbus went home again, and told his 
story. Later he returned to explore the 
islands and portions of the coasts of South 
and Central America, still hojung to find a 
way through and sail on to India. But he 
did not succeed, and })eople were disaj)- 
pointed. Then Columbus fell into misfor- 
tune, was once even sent home in chains, and 
finally died in poverty and almost in ob- 
scurity. Nobody, least of all himself, realized 
the importance of what he had done. He 
had not found the western passage to India, 
and while he was wasting his time trying to 
find it, Vasco da Gama, as we have said, did 
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I'liiiio li\ l.iiiiiiint, Miidiul 

Francisco Pizarro went more than once on desperate Inca Indians of Peru. When no one in Panama was 
Adventures in South America. On the first expedition interested in fitting up an expedition to conquer this 

he had been left for months with only a few com- rich land, Pizarro took his plans to Spain and went in 

panions on an inhospitable island -and had lived to person with them to Charles V, the emperor, as is pic- 
tell the tale. Along with the story of adventure, he tured here. Charles was convinced. He heaped hon- 

brought back reports of vast wealth owned by the ors on Pizarro, and gave him authority for his venture. 

find a sea route to India, by way of Africa, name of Ihe Virgin Mary and the King of 

Columbus did not even have the satisfaction Spain, but India still lay several thousand 

i)f giving his name to the new land he had miles awa\'. 

discovered. Instead, a man named Amerigo A few Nt'ars later (1519), Ferdinand jMa- 
Vespucci (ii-ma're-go vCs-]Ml<")t'che), who had gellan (ma-jel'an) started down the western 

made several voyages along the coast of coast of South America, hoping to find the 

South America, lent his name to the New way around the new continent as Vasco da 

World. So it came to be called, not Co- Cama had found the way around Africa 

lumbia, but America. nineteen years before. This proved to be a 

voyage in comjxirison with which that of 
The Discovery of the Pacific Ocean Columbus was short, easy, and pleasant. 

The Spaniards kept on trying to find a way Fven before they came to the straits now 

through or around to the lOast. One bold named after Magellan and knew that they 

adventurer named Balboa (bal-bo'a), follow- had found the way through at last, the ad- 

ing a clue given him by the Indians, climbed venturers had been hungry and storm-beaten 

(1513) a high i)eak in Darien (da'ri-en'), one and pierced with the antarctic cold. While 

of the narrowest parts of Central America, they were in the straits, one ship slipped 

And there, spread out below him, was the away and went back to Spain. Ihe others 

vast expanse of the Pacific. Later he and kept on till they came out into the western 

his men fought their way to the shore, and ocean, which Magellan called the Pacific 

Balboa waded out into the water and grandly because its waters were so peaceful and calm. 

Look possession of the whole ocean in the The men all wanted to go home, now that 
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they had found the end of the continent, for decided to go to the New World and help 
they were tired and the food was again get- themselves to the gold gathered by the In- 
ting low. But Magellan said he would not dians. The Spaniards had no very strict 
go back now ‘‘if he had to eat the leather off notions about killing or stealing from such 
the ship’s yards.’’ And as they sailed and queer, outlandish people as 

sailed westward month after month across these American natives. Be- 

the widest ocean in the world, the sailors ^ If sides, the Indians were heathen, 
actually did have to eat the and would it not be a real kind- 

leather off the ship’s yards. conquer them and bap- 

They varied the diet with JBn tize them in the true faith? 

crumbs from worm-eaten Columbus had argued 

biscuit, withrats,andwith ^ Hr warriors and 

sawdust. But when they / ■ \'^\ /E priests set out to- 

had sailed ten thousand gothcr to found New 

miles and had crossed y ■ 1 Spain in the lands across 

the ocean which no white \ f \ the sea, 

man had ever even tried 1 ^ \\ A people called the 

to cross before, they came jj ^ i Aztecs lived in what is 

at last to the Philippine | now Mexico. They had 

Islands — to land, and to j i 1 reached the highest point 

food. Here Magellan If: 5 * of civilization of any of 

himself was killed in a I . the Indians. They had 

fight with the natives — v rich cities and a powerful 

which seems a great pity king and a highly organ- 

after all his brave leader- ^ ized though cruel and 

ship. But some of his bloody religion. Her- 

foliowers escaped and » , nando Cortes (kdr'tez) 
made their w^ay home - ' ’ '• * led a Spanish expedition 

through the Indian Ocean Here are two laca Indians from Peru. (^SlO-lS^l) against 
(1522). They had been These people had reached the highest this nation. He and his 

gone more than three years. Swpt*the“A?tecs ta"^e^o." The”"wlre fought bravely and 

Cathay had at last been “!• in a widespread empire. l)rilliantly and withoul the 

reached by way of the west, cleverness, and sheer daring, rather than slightest mercy. Ihey dc- 
And for the first time in by an open war. reived and betraverl the 


And for the first time in byano 

history men had sailed all the way around 
the world. There would no longer be any 
excuse for thinking that the earth was 
flat and that an unlucky adventurer might 
fall off the edge. It was clear, too, that 
the world was much bigger than anyone 
had supposed, and that the lands Columbus 
had found were a long way. from India. 

The Coming of the Spaniards 

But the Spaniards no longer cared so much 
about India. They had discovered that not 
all the natives of the New World were so 
wild and simple as those Columbus had seen, 
but that some of them were at least partly 
civilized and were very rich indeed. So in- 
stead of going to the Orient to buy gold and 
jewels, as they had originally planned, they 


ceived and betrayed the 
Aztec king, Montezuma (monTc-zob'ma). 
This was the easier because of his notion 
that they were gods, in accordance with 
that legend of the Fair God of which wc 
spoke a while ago. In the end Cortes 
conciucrcd the whole country. Huge treas- 
ures of gold were sent back to Spain, the 
priests set about converting the Indians 
who had escaped being killed, and the 
Spaniards made Mexico a part of their 
empire. 

Another rich people, called the Incas, lived 
in Peru, in South America. A brave and 
cruel Spaniard named Pizarro (pl-zar'ro) 
conquered them in 1531, and more gold was 
sent back to Spain, more converts made, and 
more square miles added to New Spain. 

The Spanish gentlemen-adveiiturers were 
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a bold and picturesque lot, whatever one 
may think of their methods of getting what 
they wanted. But in the southern part of 
what is now the United States they did not 
have the good luck they had in Central and 
South America. They went on all sorts of 
romantic quests. Ponce de Leon (pon'tha 
da lii-on'), for instance, had heard that some- 
where in Florida was to be found the Foun- 
tain of Youth, which would make you young 
again no matter how white your hair might 
be. He went to find this fountain! 

The Search for the Fabled Treasure 

But mostly the explorers were either still 
looking for the passage through to the Pacific 
or seeking fabled golden treasure. A party 
under Panfilo de Narvaez (piin'fe-lo da nar- 
va'ath) started off gaily three hundred 
strong, and lost itself in the forest fastnesses 
north of the Gulf of Mexico; and eight whole 
years later (153O) there struggled back to 
civilization —four ragged survivors! They 
had roamed wearily through tangled forests, 
over streams and swamps, among wild beasts 
and hostile Indians, across what is now 
Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Hernando de Soto (da so 'to) set out with 
another party of six hundred knights ‘'in 
doublets and cassocks of silk,’’ in search of 
gold and Christian converts; but he died 
(1542) on the shores of the Mississippi, 
which he had discovered in his wanderings, 
and his followers had to sink his body under 
the muddy waters for fear of the Indians. 
About the same time Coronado (kor'o-nil'do) 
actually found the fabled Seven Cities of 
Cibola (se'bo-lii), for which these men had 
all been seeking. But they turned out to be 
no fairy palaces of jewels and gold, but just 
mud pueblos, scarcely worth the trouble of 
conquering. 

It was all very romantic to read about, 
but discouraging for the men who had to 
bear the hunger and danger and disappoint- 
ment. One Spanish colony, at St. Augustine, 
was finally founded in Florida (1565). But 
north of this the Spaniards just wrote on 
their maps “Tierras de Ningun Provecho,” 
which means “the land that is of no use to 
anybody.” 


They need not have been so much dis- 
turbed about not finding any gold in North 
America. For they were building up an im- 
mense and fabulously wealthy empire in 
Central and South America. The priests 
converted the Indians, and the conquerors 
and explorers settled down to rule them. 
Stately galleons carried untold treasures to 
the home country, and brought back things 
the exiles needed or desired. Spanish man- 
ners, music, art, and literature were being 
transplanted across the sea. A new civiliza- 
tion arose in the New World. Even to-day 
most countries of Central and South America 
speak Spanish and are more like Spain than 
like any other part of the Old World. That 
is why we speak of “Spanish America,” al- 
though all these nations won their independ- 
ence long ago. 

The Pope Divides America 

Until about 1600 — because King Ferdi- 
nand and Queen Isabella had decided to 
listen to Columbus after all —most of the 
glory and the spoil from his discovery had 
gone to Spain. The Portuguese, to be sure, 
had settled Brazil. But they had to keep 
out of the lands to the west of that, because 
of a proclamation made by Pope Alexander 
VI away back in 1493, the year after Co- 
lumbus’ first voyage. The Portuguese, you 
remember, had explored the coasts of Africa. 
So the Pope thought it only fair that the 
Spaniards should explore and settle these 
lands to the west. He therefore drew a line 
on the map from north to south and said 
that the Portuguese should keep to the east 
of it, and the Spaniards to the west. And 
since both Spain and Portugal were Catholic 
countries and bound to obey the Holy Father, 
the plan worked very well so far as they 
were concerned. The “nose” of Brazil was 
east of the Pope’s line, and the Portuguese 
settled there. 

The j>eople of Europe Knew at last that a 
vast continent lay between them and Asia 
to the west, and this continent they had de- 
termined to make their own. 

Whether the American Indians were as 
glad as the Europeans about it all, there 
was no one to say. 
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HOW THE THIRTEEN COLONIES 
WERE BORN 


iSiOte: Foj' basic injorniatioN For statistical atid i urrrnt jat ts, 

not jound on this pagt\ consult i onsult the Richards Year Book 

the general Index, \'ot. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Kxplained 


I'hc sea dogs, 7—121 
A man used to danger, 7—121 
The colony’s troubles, 7—122 
The story of Pocahontas, 7—122 
The starving time, 7 122 
IManting in the middle of the 
roads, 7 123 

Slavery in America, 7 -123 
'J'he ‘'Old Dominion,” 7 123 
Why people came to America, 7— 
124 

Who were the Pilgrims? 7—124- 

25 

W'ho were the Puritans? 7—124 

Fhin^s tft 

Suppose the Dutch still owned 
New .Amsterdam. 


The Puritan migration, 7 125 
Where freetlom of religion ex- 
isted, 7 12O 

Hiding the charter, 7 -126, 128 
Seeking the passage, 7 128 
A great bargain, 7 128 
How New A'ork got its present 
name, 7 130 

A refuge for Oatholics. 7-130 
An effort to aid debtors, 7 130 

A city of brotherly love is 
founded, 7 132, 133 
I'oleration in A?nerica, 7 -133 

^^hink About 

Why did l^enn's colony succeed? 


Related Material 


The savior of Jamestown, 12— 

458, 

A Puritan writer, 13 2 qi 
W hat haiipened at Roanoke? 

13-478 

The story of Thanksgiving, 14— 
586, 587-88 

Practical 

How did Rolfe save the V^irginia 
colony? 7—123 

Habits and 

Savior of JamestoVvn, 7— 121-22 
The story of Pocahontas, 7—122 
The Pilgrims’ first winter, 7—125 


.A Dutch s[)ort, 14 492 
The father of Pennsvivania, 12— 
461 

Hudson’s last v^oyage, 13—475 
A weed saves V^irginia, 9 221 
hdrst homes in America, ii 495 
Drake, the sea dog, 12 403 

A pplications 

Why was the patroon system a 
poor way of getting colonists? 

A ttitudes 

A man of convictions, 7— 126 
The capture of New A^jrk, 7—130 
The holy experiment, 7 132-33 


Summary 

For religious, economic, and 
social reasons people came to the 
New World. Along the Atlantic 


Stat€*fnent 

coast the English colonists began 
to build what was to become a 
great nation. 
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now the THIRTEEN COLONIES WERE BORN 

The First Men and Women from England Set Up Homes along the 
Eastern Shore of What Is Now the United States 


URIXCi the lime \vhc*ii Now Spain was 
growing u[) in the southern regions 
of America, tlic English had done very 
little about jdanting colonics, John and 
Sebastian Cabot, to be sure, had discovered 
the North American mainland and claimed 
it for England (1497) ^ive years after 
Columbus’ first voyage. The bold English 
“sea dogs” of (Jueen Elizalieth’s day had 
thought there was no merrier deed tlian to 
waylay a Spanish treasure shij) and take the 
gold home in honest Protestant pockets — 
for they looked on all Catholics, es[)ecially 
Spaniards, as their national enemies. Sir 
Francis Drake, one of the most dashing of 
these sea robbers, had discovered California 
in the course of making the second voyage 
(1577-1580) around the globe. But when, 
a few years later. Sir Humiihrey Gilbert and 
the gallant Sir Walter Raleigh tried to found 
settlements on islands off the coast of what 
is now North Carolina, nothing came of it. 
U[) to ibo7, barring a few treasure ships 
they lost, the Spaniards had things in the 
New World prett}^ much their own way. 


'Then, on an April day in 1607, the good 
ships “Sarah Constant," “Discovery,” and 
“Goodspeed” sailed into Chesapeake Bay, 
in Virginia. The first of the Englishmen 
had come to stay. 

Even now they might not have been able 
to gain a foothold if it had not been for two 
powerful aids: Captain John Smith — and 
tobacco. 

Captain John Smith was not yet thirty 
when he went to Virginia, but he had already, 
according to his own story, been thrown 
overboard and rescued by pirates, fought 
Turkish champions single-handed in the 
sight of watching armies, and escaped from 
slavery by killing his cruel Turkish master. 
Not only was he used to danger, but he did 
not mind work, and he knew how to make 
other people work, too. And in the little 
colony set down in the midst of the wilder- 
ness, where there were no cleared fields, nor 
houses, nor forts to keep off the Indians, 
there was a great deal of work to be done. 
The settlers were a rather thriftless lot. 
Thirty-eight out of the 120 men — there were 
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Pocahontas not only helped John Smith and the other 
Jamestown settlers, but finally went to live among 
them. At first she was a sort of prisoner, held as a 
hostage for her father’s good behavior. But she soon 
adopted the ways of the whites, accepted their religion, 

no women — called themselves “gentlemen’' 
ana thought work beneath them. There 
were only six carpenters and one mason to 
build the new town. Besides, the man who 
was chosen president stole all the best food 
and left only bad grain for the others. John 
Smith was the only one who knew how to 
get the fine gentlemen and the idle servants 
to clear the forest and build houses and 
plant crops. 

The Legend of Pocahontas 

He was also the only one who knew how 
to get along with the Indians. Mostly he 
managed to make them his friends, and they 
even brought the starving settlers food. But 
sometimes he got into fights with them. 
There is a charming legend that once he was 
a prisoner in the camp of Chief Powhatan 
(pou'ha-OLn'), and that when he was con- 
demned to have his brains dashed out, 
Powhatan's pretty daughter, since “no en- 
treaty could prevail, got his head in her 
arms, and laid her own upon his to save 
him from death." This pretty Pocahontas 
later came to Jamestown, as the English 


and married one of the English officers. Her baptism 
at Jamestown in 16x3 is shown in our picture. Later, 
when she went to England with her husband, people 
sometimes called her *'the Lady Rebecca,” from the 
new name she had taken when she was baptized. 

settlement had been named, became a (Chris- 
tian, and married John Rolfe, who carried 
her off with him to luigland. Her father 
Powhatan remained all his life a^ friend of 
the white men. It was not until he had 
Been dead several years (1622) that the In- 
dians tried in one terrible massacre to kill 
all the white people who had taken their 
land. They killed a great many, more than 
three hundred; but many were not killed. 
The white men kept on taking the Indians' 
land, and they did it even less peaceably 
than before. 

The Famine of 1609 

But long before this happened, John Smith, 
badly hurt in an accident with gunpowder, 
had had to go back to England (1609). That 
winter there was a terrible “starving time." 
Although more settlers had come, even a 
few women, till there were about five hundred 
in all, only sixty were alive in the spring. 
These sixty, gaunt and wild-eyed as ghosts, 
started down the river with the idea of taking 
ship and escaping. But they were met by 
Lord De la Warr, with a fresh batch of 
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settlers and supplies. They turned back. 

Witfiin the next few years, the great Vir- 
ginia Company in London, which had sent 
the colonists out in the first place, let some 
of them cultivate their own land instead of 
only land belonging to the Company. This 
encouraged the peoyile to work harder. More 
men and women came from ICngland, and 
other towns sprang up. There were no more 
“starving times.” 

Plants the Indians Knew 

It is just here that our second reason for 
the success of the Jamestown colony comes 
in. The Indians were very clever at finding 
what plants were good for food or other uses, 
and in growing these plants, or, as we say, 
“domesticating” them. In this way they 
had domesticated corn, potatoes, the Ameri- 
can variety of cotton, quinine, and tobacco, 
all of which were new to the Europeans, lly 


work necessary to the growing of tobacco. 
The first of these poor people came in 1619, 
and were sold to the planters like so many 
cattle. There had been black slaves in the 
West Indies for * some years — they were 
brought in because the white men did not 
like to do the hardest labor themselves, and 
w^hen they tried to make the Indians do it, 
the Indians died. Now the same thing was 
being done in the English colonies. It le /1 
to all sorts of trouble, both for the Negroes 
and for their white masters. 

In the same year which saw this unhappy 
beginning, there began in Virginia another 
institution -and this, as it seems now, a 
much better one. A new charter — a charter 
is a sort of written constitution — had been 
granted the colony, and it set up the first 
re])resen tat i \^e assembly in America. Certain 
citizens, or “burgesses” as they were called, 
w'cre to come together and talk over the law’S 


this time, the smoking of tobacco had become and regulations of the colony, subject of 

(juite a fad in Europe. So the Virginia colo- course to the (\)mpanv in London. When, 

nists had tried growing tobacco to sell at home in 1624, the Company had to give up the 

in JOngland. There was something wrong government of the colony to the king of 

with it, however; it would not sell. Then England, the king allowed the House of 

John Rolfc — he who married J\xahontas, burgesses to go on, and the change really 

you remember-thought of a At Jamestown was built the first Httk: difference to 

different way to cure it for the Protestant Episcopal church in the iieople of Virginia. The 
market. Jii a twinkling, Vir- i^ch’^bad *luck'fro^ fire'and colony pro.spcrcd, and was very 


ginia tobacco became so fashion- 
able in bairojie that the Vir- 
ginians were even planting the 
highways with it in order to 
keep up with the demand. 
This of course meant money 
for the Company who had 

do the 


flood that by 1647 the fourth loyal to the king. In return, 
building was standing on the . ' ^ „ , , 

site. The tower of the present m lOOo, Charles 11 called the 

building, shown here, belonged Virginians “the best of mv 
to that old church of 1647. o . 

distant children, and said 


hard 
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colonies 
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Photo by lliHCbKitz 

No^ all the members of that exiled Separatist congre- 
gation in Holland could have sailed to the New World, 
even if they would. For it had been hard enough for 
these humble folk to raise money for the one ship 


which was now waiting in the harbor. So there must 
have been difficult partings on that day in 1620, and 
sad hearts both in the “Mayflower’s^* boats and on 
the shore. It was a time for stout courage and prayer. 


which were growing up in New England. 
For these people were not lOnglishmen from 
all classes, like the Virginians, but mostly 
came from those who had left England 
because they did not like the w^ay the king 
was acting. England, as perhaj)s you 
know, still has an Established Church; 
that is, a church w'hich is more or less a part 
of the government. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the English were settling in 
America, it was against the law to belong to 
any other church than this Church of Eng- 
land; and within the Church itself it was 
very hard to get the king to consent to any 
changes in church government or in the 
services. 

The Quarrel That Sent Settlers to America 

But there were a great many people who 
insisted on belonging to other churches than 
the official one, and a great many more 
people who wanted in one way or another to 


reform the official church itself. 'I'hc first 
sort of people, when they were not Roman 
Catholics, were called Separatists, because 
they wanted to separate from the rest, d'he 
second sort w^ere called Puritans because, as 
they said, they wanted to “purify” the 
Church of Pmgland. There w^as a long quar- 
rel in England about these things, and be- 
cause the king was the oflicial head of both 
the Church and the civil government, the 
quarrel came to involve the rights of parlia- 
ment and the whole question as to who 
should really rule England. In the cour.se 
of this long quarrel, which was so bitter that 
it ended in civil war, many thousands of the 
Separatists and the Puritans came to Amer- 
ica, where they could try their own ideas of 
how to run a church and a country in peace. 

The first to come were the “Pilgrim 
Fathers.” They were Separatists, humble 
folk who had been living for a while in 
Holland because the Hollanders were will- 
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aristocratic air to (he new comnuuiily. 

These leaders were all strict Puritans, and 
the first thing they did was to set up in 
America the kind of ^ 

church and government 
they had wanted to see 
in the No 

one who was 

member of the 

Puritan church, and HI HI ■ 

everyone had to con- IH^ll ■ 

tribute taxes to support HH^■I ■ 

this church. They did HI HI I 

not be- HI HI I 

lieve, any IT 
more than 

yjcople in 

theirtime, — ' * — ' 

in nilp I’hoto by A 8 Btirbsiiik 

f , ' , . , Under this classic 

of (Z// the peojne. 1 he best Plymouth Rock, on 

j)art is always the least,” landed 

said John Winthrop, “and of that part the 
wiser part is always the lesser.’’ 

It was partly because he thought that men 
should be allowed to worshij) as they chose 
an., that “for any man to l3e punished for 
any matters of his Conscience was persecu- 
tion” that Roger Williams was banished 
from Massachusetts (163O). He went to 
the region which later became Rhode Island, 
and founded a new town, which he called 
Providence because he believed God had 
guided him to that place. There he set uj) a 


community which really did believe in hav- 
ing all the people take part in the gov- 
ernment, and also in letting a man belong 
^ to any church he pleased. 

— ,, _ Another grou]) 

II I of people left 

toasep- 

* ^ a r a t e 


c o I o n y 

. with a 

portico lies histone , . . t 

which the Pilgrims charter ol its own. It too 

^ was much more liberal and 

less strictly Puritan than the mother colony. 

New Hamf)shire was made into a se|)arate 

colony in iOjq. Maine and Vermont were 

not among the “thirteen original colonies” 

in 1776. 

Late in this century (1680) King James II 
tried to take away the charters"^of all the 
New Ivngland colonies and make all New 
•England into one huge province, which he 
intended to rule as he chose. This was the 
time when the people of Connecticut hid 
away their charter in a hollow oak. After 












eii ito by A. H. Burbank 

No busy porters re- 
ceived &e Pilgrims 
when ^ey landed 
from the **Mayflow- 
er*’ in this little boat. 
And no roomy tender, 
with puffing engines, 
carried their baggage 
ashore. 
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Often on board the ** Mayflower/* Elder William Brewster and his companions must have knelt thus in prayer. 



Photo by A. S. Burbank 


Before quitting the **Mayflower/’ the Pilgrims signed a voluntary agreement, their Compact. 
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This famous painting is called ^^Pilgrim Exiles.” All lain at anchor off the shore, like a last link with Eng> 

through that first terrible winter the “Mayflower” has land. Now it has sailed, and the link is broken. 



l*boto by Arneriran Muaeum uf Natural Hutury 


Like the other colonists, the Puritans in New England Then some night there would come the dreaded war 
had to build stockades as protection from the Indians, whoop — and the fierce attack was on. 
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The colony did not grow very fast. So 
immense tracts of land were granted to any 
rich Dutchmen who would bring over fifty 
colonists apiece at their own expense. But 
it was hard to get people to come in that 
way, because the rich landlord, or “patroon,^’ 
had too much power over his tenants when 

he had brought 

them over. W- 
colony was more /I 
than anything else 
a picturesque trad- 
ing station, and not 
strong enough to 
withstand any very * 
determined attack. 

Now the English ; 
had always claimed 
all this land, more 
or less on general i 
principles. They f 
did not like having 
another nation be- 
tween their colo- 
nics to the north I: 
and to the south. 

Also, Dutch trad- * 

Cl .. frequently came - 
more or less into j;- 
conflict with New f;' 

I^ngland traders 
and settlers. 

So, in 1664, just U 
as a commercial 
war was about to a,,... o r u. 



land a few years later, so little did the 
Dutch imagine they had lost the greatest 
harbor in North America that they cheer- 
fully traded the whole colony of New Nether- 
land for a sugar swamp in Guiana, down in 
South America. 

The whole of New York had been granted 

M brother, the Duke 
of York, for whom 
<:■ the colony was now 
^ named. In the 
same grand man- 
ner English kings 
gave away to favor- 
ites and friends all 
the rest of the In- 
dian lands which 
made our thirteen 
colonies. Mary- 
land was the first 
of these ‘^j)ropric- 
tary” (pnVpri'e-ta- 
ri) colonics. It was 
given (1632) to a 
great and wise 
Catholic lord, after 
whom the city of 
Baltimore is namcfl. 

‘ He scandalized 
the neighboring 
Virginians by al- 
lowing Catholics 
to live in his do- 
mains on the 




YYCW auuut tu Photo by the Art..t. David C. Litbgow maiUS On 1116 

break out between most famous of the Dutch **patroons” was Eliliaen van terms as other 

England and Hoi- Rensselaer, who had suggested the patroon system in the people. North and 
Innrl Knrrli’cVi place. He never came to America himself, but sent his h C ,. 

la I, some imglisn agents to take up land. Here they are buying from the In- bouth Carolina to- 

ships casually sailed country around what is now Albany, the capital of gether were granted 

•4^ *1^1 1 ^ 1 the state of New York. ® o. . 

into the harbor and to a group of eight 

demanded the surrender of New Amsterdam, courtiers fi66^). These men could not man- 


Thc crusty old governor, Peter Stuyvesant 
(sti'vS-sant), fumed and fretted and stamped 
his wooden leg. But what could he dg? 
It was almost impossible to defend the place, 
and the people, who did not much like 
Stuyvesant^s ideas of government any- 
way, had no mind to get killed in a use- 
less battle. So the British flag was run 
up over the little fort, and New Amster- 
dam became New York. When the treaty 
was signed between l^ngland and Hol- 


to a group of eight 
courtiers (1663). These men could not man- 
age the quarreling people and governors, and 
finally (1719) they sold their rights back to 
the king. Long after all the events of which 
we have been speaking (1732), the last of the 
thirteen colonics, Georgia, was granted to 
James Oglethorpe. His main desire was to 
make the land into a refuge for the poor and 
opjiressed, especially for debtors. 

Much the greatest of these proprietors was 
William Penn. To him, in payment of a 
debt. King Charles II granted (1681) the 
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The scene of the purchase of Manhattan Island from 
the Indians in 1626 must have been somewhat like 
this. The Dutch brought goods to the value of $24.00 


in our money, and struck a bargain with the **wild 
men.’* At this time there were perhaps thirty scattered 
white families on the whole of Manhattan Island. 
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Photo by Maryland lliatorical Society 

Thecolonyof »^ryIand was founded chiefly as a refuge our picture of “The Settlement of Maryland,” soon 
for persecuted English Catholics, who, as is shown in became fast friends with the Indians. 



Photo by Miisoiiiii of l)ic C'itt of New ^'ork 


Peter Stuyvesant, last governor of New Netherland, 
was famous for his imperious pride and his mighty 
bursts of wrath. So it was to be expected that he 
would fly into a rage when British commissioners ap- 
peared and coolly demanded the surrender of his whole 
colony. In this picture the testy old soldier is pointing 

immense tract of land called Pennsylvania, 
or “Penn’s Forest.” Penn was a Quaker, 
and believed that all men should live in 
brotherly kindness one with another, without 
war or quarreling, and that everyone should 
be allowed to have whatever ideas about re- 
ligion seemed right to him. So he determined 


his staff at the Englishmen and thundering out his 
“No!” It was no use, however. He had to give in. 
After a trip to Holland to explain matters, he returned 
to New York and lived quietly in his country home, 
called “The Bouwerie”; from it the street still called 
the Bowery takes its very inappropriate name. 

to make his colony a “holy experiment,” 
and to show that these ideas would work in 
practice. He advertised his scheme so clev- 
erly that he soon had enough colonists to 
found Philadelphia, whose name, by the way, 
means “the city of brotherly love.” He 
made a famous treaty of friendship with the 








l*ljoto by fiirl'iH 1111(1 ( 'iiiiioniti 

Penn’s famous treaty of friendship with the Indians is 
always pictured as being signed under a magnificent 
elm, as in this painting. ^’Having consulted and re< 
solved their business,” Penn writes, '*the King” -that 
is, the chief — “ordered one of them to speak to me. 

Indians; for his idea that all men are brothers 
did not stop short, as did that of so many 
people, with Englishmen, or even with white 
men. It is pleasant to imagine the grave 
young Englishman, with his long hair and 
knee breeches, sitting under a great elm and 
smoking the pipe of peace with the half- 
naked, red-skinned chief and his wise men 
and warriors. After Penn’s death things did 
not go so well in the colony as might have 


He stood up, came to me, and in the name of the 
King saluted me, then took me by the hand.” Penn 
adds words of praise for the Indians, and concludes: 
“Do not abuse them but let them have justice and 
you win them.” Both sides loyally kept faith. 

been hoped. Hut a noble idea of tolerance 
and peace had been brought to America. 

'rhus, before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, thirteen English colonies stretched 
along the coast from French Canada to 
Si^inish Florida. The people had come to 
America for many reasons — but here they 
were, the beginning of a great colonial em- 
pire, which could one day make the English 
boast that the sun never set on their dag. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 3 

WHY AMERICANS 1)0 NOT SPEAK 

FRENCH 

Note: For basic injormation For statistical and current j acts ^ 

not found on this page^ consult considt the Richards Year Book 
the general IndcXy VoL 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 
First to find the Hudson, 7-135 Indians, 7-141 

Cartier’s hopes of reaching the Why the Indians and the English 
Pacific, 7-135-3^ never got along, 7--141 

The '‘China rapids,” 7—136 The English push westward, 7— 

How the Indian traveled, 7—136 ^ 142 

The founding of Quebec, 7—136 The perilous frontier life, 7—143 

How the ‘'voyageurs” went from Our first president starts a war, 

place to place, 7-137 7~i43 

Discovering the Mississippi from What is the nature of Indian 
the north, 7-138, 139 warfare? 7-143 

A man who tried to make Amer- Why England won the war, 7- 
ica a French continent, 7—139 143 

Why the French were unsuccess- Driving France out of America 

fill as colonists, 7 140 for all time, 7-143 

Forced to be friendly with the 

Things to Think About 

Compare the French, English, tion to America. Which 

and Spanish types of expedi- the best? 

Related JYIaterial 

What the trapper Sought, 4 "373 The man who discovered Canada, 
Related English history, 6 -74 13-473 

Related French history, 6 179 He wanted a Panama canal, 13 

The Leatherstocking Tales, 13— 481 

295 A man the Indians loved, 13—483 

"D. Boon cilled a bar,” 12—469 Killed by his own men, 13-485 

The father of our country, 12— He loved the woods, 13-487 

473 Early American homes, 11—495 

I/ahits and Attitudes 

The shot that cost France its Hate at first sight, 7 -14 1 
American empire, 7-136 A disastrous battle, 7 -141 

Trying to found a colony, 7—137 The daring pioneer, 7 142 

The greatest missionary, 7—137- The death of Wolfe, 7-142 

39 

Summary Statement 

France lost a great American grate. The French population 

empire because her government in America was too small to de- 

would not let the Huguenots mi- fend French possessions there. 
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WHY AMERICANS DO NOT SPEAK FRENCH 

The Story of How a Vast Empire Was Won from the Indians 

and Lost by the French 


OM.E sii}' that Henry Hudson did not 
diseovTF the Hudson River at all, but 
that eigbty-fivo years before his little 
‘‘Half Moon” sailed ])ast the Palisades, a 
white man’s ship had already been seen on 
its waters. This ship was said to have been 
commanded by an Italian adventurer named 
Verrazano (v^r'nit-sa'no), and it ilew at the 
masthead the flag of France. Although this 
is undoubtedly true, and although, in fact, 
Verrazano sailed along the American coast 
in that year (1524) all the w^ay from North 
Carolina to Nova Scotia, nobody paid any 
attention to what he had found. So, if Hud- 
son was not the first one, he might as well 
have been! 

Verrazano was, of course, looking for the 
northwest passage to India, as were all the 


other explorers in these waters during the 
sixteenth century. Ten years after this trip 
of his under the French tlag, a native French- 
man, Jacques Cartier (zhak kar'tya'), made 
an even more determined attempt to find 
this passage. He explored the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, and planted on a headland 
there a huge wooden cross emblazoned with 
the arms of France. The next year he sailed 
as far uj) the livcr as Montreal — it was he 
who named this regal headland the “royal 
mountain.” The Indians told him of great 
waters to the westward on which one might 
sail for days without coming to the shore. 
T'hey meant the Great Lakes, of course; but 
naturally Cartier thought they meant the 
Pacific, and supposed that he had found the 
northwest passage at last. He could not, 
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iMiulu by FhIIh ]ii>4uruiicu Co 


^though the French made friends with many of the Indians, and to win their friendship agreed to lead 

Indians, from the first the powerful Iroquois — that them in battle against a party of their old enemies, 

great coi^ederacy of “Five Nations’^— were their re- the Iroquois. In the picture Champlain has just fired 

^ntless foes. This hatred of the Iroquois for the the first rifle shot ever aimed at an Iroquois. It killed 

French dated back to the dramatic incident pictured two of the chiefs at once, and the third fell immediately 

here. It took place in July, 1609, on the shores of afterward. The Iroquois broke and fled. But they 

Lake Champlain, which Champlain himself had just never forgave the French for that shot, which may 

discovered. He had fallen in with a party of Huron well have decided the whole future Qt,New France. 

however, get beyond the Lachine Rapids— Valley. When they came to a strip of land 

‘‘China rapids,’’ as he named them in his ’ or a waterfall or a stretch of boiling rajdds, 
great hopefulness. So he and his men re- 
turned to the rocky j)oint where (Juel)ec now 
stands. The winter they spent there was 
truly ghastly, because of the great cold and 
because of the scurvy, a disease which ex- 
plorers and early settlers often suffered from, 
since it comes when people do not have the 
proper food. Tn the s])ring the only thing 
to do was once more to set sail for Trance, 
with nothing accomplished. 

The Indian and His Canoe 

Now when the Indians wanted to get from 
one place to another in the wilderness, they 
did not try to go in sailboats. And if they 
had far to go, they did not walk either. 

What they did was to build slender, light 
canoes out of wood or bark, and paddle them 
through the lakes and rivers which make a 
network over Canada and the Mississippi 


they lifted the light canoes to their backs 
and tramped around to a place where they 
could begin to paddle again. When the 
1^ rcnch once understood this way of traveling, 
they immediately began to venture farther 
and farther west and south from the St. Law- 
rence countiy, and to build forts and trading 
])osts and missions here and there in the 
wilderness 

The first of these tireless travelers was 
Samuel de Champlain, who came to Canada 
at just about the same time that English 
people were settling at Jamestown, in Vir- 
ginia. Ill 1 008 he founded a colony at 
Quebec, where Cartier had si)efit that 
wretched winter seventy-three years before. 
As a result of his long and loving labor, 
Quebec became the capital and focus of the 
French power in America. From here Cham- 
plain departed on many adventures. He 



I'liolo Ci)j.»yriKht \jy Siugor MaiuifncturiiiK Co. 

Whea La Salle, with his band of colonists, was put 
ashore in a barren part of what is now Texas, he set 
to work and built a fort, which he called Fort St. Louis. 
From there he explored in vain for the Mississippi. 

discovered the lake in northern New York 
which is called after him; on this trip he 
took part with his Indian friends in a war 
between tliem and their enemies, the Iro- 
quois. It was to fight this same powerful 
"‘nation” ‘that he crossed Lake Ontario 
later on. 

The Early French Explorers 

After Champlain, many were the ""voy- 
ageurs,” (vwa'ya'/hur'), or voyagers, who 
paddled on the Great Lakes, along the 
Ottawa and the Ohio, finally even on the 
great Mississippi itself. They usually went 
almost alone, not in huge military expedi- 
tions like the Spanish or in great migrations 
like the English. Tw^o or three white men, 
fierhaps an Indian guide or two, and canoes 
enough for the party — that was all they 
asked. The government at home was not 
much interested in these lonely explorers, 
and so the men did not dare make the In- 


Months later (1687) he set out, as in our picture, to 
march northward toward the Great Lakes and home. 
But the company had not gone many miles when dis- 
gruntled members of it murdered the leader. 

dians their enemies if they could help il. 
Anyway, the founding of an American em- 
])ire for I' ranee was only one of the things 
they wanted. Even more, most of them 
wanted to buy furs from the Indians. And 
very many of them were missionaries, who 
wished for nothing so much as to see all the 
fndians become good Christians. In order 
to convert them, these Jesuit (jc//u-it) 
priests— who took their name from the ""So- 
ciety of Je^us,” a Catholic order to w^hich 
they belonged — were willing to undergo all 
sorts of hard.ships in the wilderness, and 
even, as often hai)pened, to die horrible 
deaths at the hands of hostile Indians. 

America’s Greatest Missionary Priest 

Father Marquette, perhaps the greatest of 
the missionary priests, was one of the two 
Frenchmen who rediscovered the Mississippi 
River in 1673. His companion was Louis 
Joliet (zho'lyfi'); tt fur trader. You will re- 
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While the French **voyageurs” were exploring the out claims in America, too. Here, for example, is 
Great Lakes and the valleys of the St. Lawrence and Fort Amsterdam, built by the Dutch at the lower end 
the Mississippi, settlers from other lands were staking of Manhattan Island. It was lost to England in 1664. 



Tlioto by Kentucky i’ruRrinui ConimuHiiori 


This is a replica, or copy, of old Fort Harrod, at But long before this, similar English settlements had 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky. Harrodsburg, founded in sprung up in other frontier wildernesses, and the 
i 774 f was the first permanent settlement in the state. pioneers had sent scouts ahead to Kentucky itself. 



l*boU» CopyriKht by Milwaukee Public Muaeuin 


In 1634 the explorer Nicolet paddled west as far as Sure that he must be getting near China, he dressed in 
Lake Michigan, and landed in what is now Wisconsin* embroidered robes. The Indians thought him a god. 
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These ma^ show us what France won and lost in 
America. Before the French War, New France spread, 
at least in theory, over the whole St. Lawrence and 
Mississippi valleys. And indeed French explorers had 

niem])cr that Hernando de Soto had been 
the first white man to sec the Father of 
Waters (1530). But now the river was dis- 
covered from the north, bather IVIarquctte 
tells us how^ the friendly Indians warned the 
adventurers of the dangers of the journey, 
saying that the great river was in a land of 
hostile tribes, that it was full of monsters 
which “devoured men and canoes together,’’ 
that a foul demon lived on it, and that the 
heat was so terrible the Frenclimcn would 
surely die. Maybe the monsters were the 
“wild cattle,’’ or bison, which came down to 
the river in droves, and the demon could 
have been the horrible devil Father Mar- 
quette tells us they saw painted on a high 
rock. As for the Indians, the chiefs of the 
Illinois, at least, welcomed the white men 
with a banquet and the solemn peace pipe, 
and the curious people, as he says, “devoured 
us with their eyes.” The Frenchmen went 
only as far south as the Arkansas River, 
where they turned back because the river 
was not carrying them to the western ocean; 
so they did not get to the hottest part. 

It was Robert Cavelier (ka've'lya'), Sieur 


traveled far. By 1659 Radisson and Groseilliers had 
paddled into Lake Superior, seen the Rockies, and 
brought back some report of that great Northwest ex- 
plored a century and a half later by Lewis and Clark. 

dc la Salle (syur de la sal), w'ho finally trav- 
eled the IMississippi clear to the Gulf of 
Mexico (1C82). La Salle had a romantic 
dream of a French empire in America which 
should stretch over the whole continent from 
north to south and from cast to west. But 
he had much ill fortune. When he returned 
from France after claiming the whole ^lissis- 
sippi Valley tor the French King, he brought 
colonists nnd supplies to plant a French set- 
tlement in “Louisiana,” as he had named the 
valley in honor of King Louis XIV. But his 
pilots missed the mouth of the river, and the 
colonists were set ashore on the barren coast 
of what is now Texas. Two years later. 
La Salle himself was murdered by one of his 
own followers. The first permanent French 
settlement on the gulf was not established 
until 1699. New Orleans was founded in 
1718. 

The French Empire in America 

If you will look at a map of North America, 
you will see that an empire which extended 
from New Orleans all the way up the Missis- 
sippi River, and included the region all 
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Photo Copyright by Milwiiukeo Public Mimeuni 

This is one of the lonely posts of French Canadian fur 
traders in the Great Lakes region. One side of the 

around the Great Lakes and the whole of 
ll' ' valley of the St. Lawrence, was pretty 
big. And that is not counting the unknown 
lands west of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the St. 

Lawrence Valley, all of 
which were by this time 
also claimed by France. 

Thus the string of Engli.sh 
settlements east of the 
Allegheny Mountains was 
hemmed in by New Spain 
on the south, and on the 
north and west by the vast 
regions of New France. 

The trouble was that 
these regions were too vast 
— and too vague. There 
were not enough French 
people in them. The 
French government would 
not allow the Huguenots 
(hu'ge-nbt), or Protestants, 
to settle there in order to 
escape persecution at home, as the Puritans 
had settled in New England to escape from 
a religion they did not love. Canada, of 


cabin has been removed in the picture so that we may 
see its simple arrangements both inside and out. 

course, was even colder and more forbidding 
than New England; and the Mississi])])i 
Valley seemed very far away indeed, d'hen 
loo, when settlers actually 
did come to Canada, the 
government at home would 
not let them alone, but in- 
sisted on regulating all 
they did as if they were 
still children. And even if 
a great many more ])e()i)le 
had come than did come, 
the wild territory was much 
too vast for them to spread 
over in one generation, or 
even ill one century. Thus 
New France remained for 
the most part a primeval 
wilderness, with only an 
occasional trading post or 
lonely mission to mark the 
outposts of civilization. 

One great strength the 
French in America did 
have. They were usually on good terms 
with all the Indians except the Iroquois. 
This came about partly for the very reason 



I'hoto by \ iHiial luiiiciitiuit Serviro 

It was little cabins like this which the Eng- 
lish settlers built ever higher up along the 
slopes of the Appalachians. 
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A glance ••* >' picture will explain why General 
Braddock was so disastrously defeated by the French 
and Indians on that tragic day in 1755. The French 
and Indians fought in the protecting shadows of the 
forest, but Braddock*s men tried to draw up in the 

dial in New France die wliite men were m) 
few. On die one hand, the Indians wvn 
not so much afraid of them; and on the 
other hand, the whites knew they could not 
afford to set the Indians against them. 
'I'hen, as we said before, the j^riests reall)' 
were interested in saving the Indians’ souls, 
and often tried to protect their converts 
against the efforts of unscrupulous traders 
or officials to cheat or betray them. Above 
all, the very life of the Canadian settlements 
depended on the fur trade, which in its turn 
depended on peace between the settlers and 
the natives. 

Why the Indians Fought the English 

This friendship with the Indians stootl the 
Frenchmen in good stead during the long- 
drawn-out struggle between them and the 
English for possession of the New World. 
For it cannot be said that on the whole the 
English got along very well with the Indians. 
Like the Norsemen of old, they were too 
likely to consider the red men ‘'inferior 
people,” mere pests with which life in the 
wilderness was afflicted, as it was afflicted 


open as they had always done in Europe. Braddock 
himself was killed. Young George Washington had 
two horses shot under him and his uniform riddled 
with bullets, but he managed to rally the survivors. He 
had known all along what was likely to happen. 

with hunger and cold and wild beasts. It 
was very hard for them to realize that these 
painted savages were after all men and wo- 
men like themselves, and that it was only 
natural in the natives to w'ant to keep their 
forests and rivers for their own use, instead of 
allowing their hunting grounds to be spoiled 
and their trees to be cut down by other 
l^eoplc. The settlers w^anted the land, and 
thought the savages were not making any 
very good use of it; so they took it — perhaps 
paying for it with a few bright beads or a 
hogshead of rum — and wondered \vhy the 
Indians did not see the justice of the trans- 
action. They remembered tho.se nights when 
as children they had been roused by the 
frightening whisper of “Indiansl” and had 
not dared to utter a word as, clinging to their 
mothers’ skirts, they slipped off through the 
dark to the neighboring stockade to escape 
the terrible tomahawks. Tliey did not re- 
member that Indian children had been terri- 
fied by them, too, or that after all the Indians 
were in the country first. .\nd they and the 
Indians too often blindly hated each other. 

So it happened that the series of wars be- 
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PLr ri by The llal>cork Ciullcnce 

This is how the painter Benjamin West has imagined 
the death of General Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham. 
In that brief battle before Quebec, the outcome of 
which decided the fate of New France, the leaders on 
both sides were slain. Later the people of Quebec 

tween England and France during the eight- 
eenth century became in America a series 
ol ‘Trench and Indian” wars. There were 
of course some Indians on the side of the 
English, notably Champlain’s old enemies, 
the Iroquois. But many more Indians fought 
on the side of the French. 

The Steady Advance of the English 

By the time when the last and most im- 
portant of these wars came to be fought — it 
began in 1754 — the English settlers were well 
started on that steady and tireless westward 
advance which would some day sweep clear 
through to the Pacific, three thousand miles 
away. They had spread west from Massa- 
chusetts, and had driven the Dutch from 
the Connecticut Valley. They had gone 
north and west up the valley of the Hudson, 
felling trees and trading with the Indians. 
They had traveled west from Virginia and 


raised a single monument to Montcalm and to Wolfe, 
counting them both their heroes. On the monument is 
a lioble Latin inscription, which may be put into English 
thus: *Walor gave them a common deM, history a 
common fame, and posterity a common monument.’* 

the Carolinas, looking for new lands to till. 
By this time they had built their log cabins 
and planted their corn all along the eastern 
slopes of the Appalachian Mountains. 

Adventurous spirits among these “back- 
woodsmen” wandered far into the mountains 
looking for deer and bear. Now and then a 
brave family would load the household goods, 
the farm tools, and the children into a lum- 
bering canvas-covered wagon and start west- 
ward, higher into the foothills. The mother, 
in her homespun dress, would ride in the 
wagon and hold the smallest baby on her 
knee. The father, with his deerskin shirt 
and moccasins and his long rifle, would help 
the oldest sons to drive the cattle, or scout 
ahead for game. Daring hunters, like the 
fearless Daniel Boone, were already begin- 
ning to dream of breaking through the moun- 
tain passes to the lovely land of Kentucky 
on the other side. 
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Now even when these settlers lived in 
peace ^ith the Indians they were still likely, 
in the frequent wars of which wc have 
spoken, to be at enmity with the French. 
For the land in western Pennsylvania and 
all along the w^estern border of the English 
colonics was disputed territory. Both the 
French and the English claimed it. But 
nearly all the settlers in it were English. 
So when the great French and Indian War 
came, it w^as the English backwoodsmen who 
had to put u]^ “blockhouses/’ or little wooden 
forts, to which they could run for protection 
when the enemy was near. It wa^* they 
whose crops were destroyed and whose cabins 
were burned when the lighting began. 

'Fhc last Erench and Indian War was a 
j)art of a great struggle among the powers of 
Europe known as the Seven Years’ War, 
because it lasted from 1756 to 1763. Its 
first shot was actually fired (1754) in the 
backwoods country of America, and the 
command<‘^ • tlie company which fired it 
w'as none other than George Washington, 
w'ho w'as later to be the first president of the 
United States. Both the French and the 
English had been pushing into the Ohio 
Valley. The French built a fort, called 
Fort Duqucsiie (du'ken'), wEcre Pittsburgh 
now’' stands. Washington, then a colonel of 
the colonial militia, w'as sent to protect the 
English interests in that district. There w^as 
a clash at a place called Great IVIeadows; 
and the war was on. 

A New Kind of Warfare 

For several years the French had the better 
of it. 'J'Ik; English colonists did not work 
together very well; a wdse plan of united 
action projwsed by Benjamin Franklin at a 
convention held at Albany, New York, w’as 
not adopted. Then too the British soldiers 
who came over from England did not at first 
understand fighting in the forests. Almost 
all of the first force, under General Braddocl., 
were killed near I'ort Duquesne, because the 
French and Indians could fight from behind 
trees and rocks while the British troops were 


used to fighting in the open. It was George 
Washington who led the remnant of the de- 
feated force back into safety, thereby win- 
ning his spurs as a soldier. 

But after a while the generals learned to 
listen to what the colonials could tell them 
about these things, and William Pitt, the 
new minister in power in the British govern- 
ment at home, inspired the British troops to 
new eHorts. The French, after all, were few, 
as we have said; and their Indian allies were 
more or less scattered and undisciplined. 
The climax came in 1759, w^hen Quebec was 
sur{)rised and taken by the British. General 
Wolfe, the British commander, had heard 
of a secret path up the bold cliffs that guard 
the Heights of Abraham in front of the city. 
At dead of night, and with muffled oars, the 
British boats slij^pcd dowm the St. Lawrence, 
and the s- Idiers clambered up the secret path 
in single file. 1'he battle next morning lasted 
only half an hour. When it was over, both 
the gallant General Wolfe and the ecjually 
gallant French commander, Montcalm, w^ere 
dead. The British Hag Hew over the chief 
stronghold of New France. 

When peace was made by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763, the l*'rench government gave 
up its claims in the New World, one and all. 
To England went all of Canada and the dis- 
puted lands cast of the Mississippi. To 
Spain, who had Ijecii allied with France in 
the war i** Europe, went the lands west of 
the Mississi} )pi. 

So it happens that French customs and 
French government and the I'rcnch language, 
instead of spreading over all of North Amer- 
ica, as La Salle had hoped they would do, 
almost died out altogether. Only a ew 
people, largely in the province of Quebec, 
where the largest French settlements had 
grown up, still speak French and keep up 
the old religion and some of the old customs. 
These arc the people we call French Cana- 
dians. They aie descendants of the hardy 
settlers and fur traders and “voyageurs” who 
once dreamed the golden dream of New 
France. 
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IN THE DAYS OF I HE THIRTEEN 
COFONIES 

Note: For basic injornmtion For statistical ami current jacts, 

not found on this [>ai*c, consult consult the Richards Year Rook 
the general Index, I'oL i Index. 

Interesting Pacts Explained 
Washing with ice water, 7- r45 51 

Reading l)y candle light, 7—145 How one became a temporary 

An early party. 7 146 slave, 7-152 

W'hen girls stayed at home, 7- In the days when Franklin was 
14b experi men 1 i ng , 7155 

When America w^is young, 7-146 The life of the slave, 7-155-54 
Going to England to study, 7- When visits lasted for months, 
148 , 7 -]S 4 

What was a town meeting? 7— Life in the back countrv, 7 154- 

55 

How people spent their time on 'I'he hardy pioneers, 7 155 

the Sabbath, 7-150 W’hen boys were trained to hunt 

The home of the whalers, 7— r5o- at nine years of age. 7—155 

Picture Hunt 

The first attack, 7-145 I'he jiunishment, 7— r49 

The “meeting house,’' 7—147 Smoking out “Testy, ' 7-149 

'Ihe madness of Salem, 7— 14^ The town meeting, 7-152 

Related Ullaterial 

Our sternest thinker, 13-291 Helping mother sj)in, 10 559 

The greatest pioneer, 12 469 “There she blows! " 4 441 

An all-round American, 12-463 An early American house, ii- 

The weed the South grew, 9—221 495 

Making candles, 10—389 

Practical A p plica ti o ns 

Why were families on the frontier and not the middle colonists, 

ready to help one another? who started the Revolution? 

7-155 7-153 

Why was it the New Englanders, 

Habits and Attitudes 

Going to church, 7-147 ^ A tolerant people, 7—153 

An exciting trade, 7—150, 152 The people who bore the brunt 

Man’s inhumanity to man, 7-152 of the Indian attacks, 7-155 

Eeisure-time Activities 

PROJEC^T NO. I : Learn how PROJECT NO. 2 ; Learn how to 
to make a quilt, 14-78. make a hooked rug, 14-79. 
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1‘lioto by A H l^iirbank 

Miles Standish has been called ‘‘the Captain John 
Smith of the Plymouth colony.” He did not belong; 
to the Pilgrims’ congregation in Holland, but was a 
bluff soldiei of lo'nne who decided to throw in his 


lot with the colonists. He at once became their mili- 
tary leader. It was he who set out, as shown in our 
picture, to meet the first attack of hostile Indians; he 
had been warned by Massasoit, a friendly Indian chief. 


In the DAYS of the THIRTEEN COLONIES 

What Life Was Like in the English Colonies Before They 
Became the United States 


T IS inUTeslin^ tu imagine how it 
would feci to wake up and find that 
tlic year was, .say, 1765, and that one 
was living in one of the Knglish colonies 
along the .\tlantic coast of America What 
would yoti think as you got uj^ and put on 
vour stiff, old-fashioned clothes and went 
out to see what it was all about? rhings 
would surely seem very [ucturesciue and ro- 
mantic, and it would be hard to remember 
that, to the y^eople one met, life was just an 
cver\^day affair, full of dull duties and .sharj) 
discomforts. 

If you had been born to it you would take 
the discomforts for granted Vou won’d 
never have heard of hot-air or steam iurnaces, 
though you might know that a certain Ben- 
jamin Franklin had recently invented an 
iron thing to hold fire —which was called a 
stove. So you would crawl out of bed in 
your chilly room, trying not to jnill the 
covers off anyone who was sleeping with 


you, and break the ice in the water pail to 
wash your face. I'hat evening you would 
be glad enough to [)ull a little hard stool uj> 
to the roaring tire in the firejdace while father 
read the (i.iily chapter from the Bible. It 
would not occur to you to think that a 
candle, such as the one he was reading by, 
could be made only for decoration instead 
of for giving light, much less to suppose that 
any finer light would ever be found than the 
new whale oil lamps that burned in a draft 
so much more brightly and steadily than a 
candle. You would not miss the telephone 
or wonder what was the matter with the 
radio- for of course you would not know 
anything about such things. 

Iwen if you were young you would do all 
sorts of things for yourself. If you were a 
girl you would have sjHin and woven and cut 
out and sewed up the dress you were wear- 
ing. Vou would know how to bake bread in 
the great oven beside the fireplace, you 
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would turn your hand to dipping candles and 
making soap. If you were a boy you would 
help to make the new plow or to build the 
house you lived in. And you would be learn- 
ing to whittle countless clever and amazing 
objects with your father’s big pocket knife. 
If you happened to want a bit of diversion, 
there would * - v , 

not be any p 
‘‘movies” to I 
go to; you 
would have ! 
to think up ' 
your own 
games, or, if 
)'ou were so- 
cially in- 
clined, perhaps go to ’ 
quilting or spelling parties ! 

— “bees,” they were called 
— or make a jiicnic out of 
putting up a new house or 
barn for a neighbor. 

When you wanted to go 
anywhere, you would 

not be able to jump Here are a few 
, ■; * typical scenes of 

mto the car and get colonial New 

there in almost no 
time. You might spinning wheels, 
walk, or go with horse 

and team if it was not Puritan men 
f 1 home from the 

far and if there was a hunt. 

road. You would 
think many times before you would 
travel a hundred miles or more over- 
land in one of the springless stage- Phr i.yv 
coaches. Better learn to ride a 
horse — though girls had best stay at home, 
for the roads were full of ruts and mud 
and maybe of Indians. If you had far 
to go, the best thing was to travel by water. 
A canoe or flatboat on the rivers, a brave 
sailboat on the sea — these were swifter and 
surer in those days before railroads and motor 
buses were ever known. 

Before the Days of Uncle Sam 

You would probably live in a small village 
or on a farm. There would be no factories, 
no great cities, no skyscrapers, no traffic 
lights. There would be no public library 
where you could find books to read. And at 


home from the 
hunt. 


home there would probably be very few 
books. If you took a newspaper — which is 
unlikely — it would be a little sheet rather 
like a good high school paper nowadays. 
You would not be able to go to a news 
stand and pick out a magazine from a 
bright di.splay. But since you would never 
have heard of magazines, you would not 
miss them. 

Of course there would be no American flag 
over the courthouse. The British Hag would 
be there, and you would think of 
it as your Hag, and would somehow 
think of far-away England as the 
center of things, the “home- 
land,” where, perhaps, your 
mother and father had been 
born. As you grew up you 
-j would know that your America 
y was still young and crude, 
that Americans still had to 
look to England for most 
of their art and literature, 
and that the art and 
literature and 
thought 
which did 
belong t(> 
A m e r i c a 
\v'erc still 
really a ])art 
of the art 
and liter- 
ature and 
thought of 

l»y Vlnl riipolitan VIuoAiim of Art, Ainflrirnn Mu- iMlglaild. 

nil of Natural llwtory, nu«] AikIitmui, Kruno But juSt 

as in America to-day, the kind of life you 
led would dej^end upon who your father 
and mother were and in which colony you 
happened to have been born. American 
life is very different now for the children of 
a millionaire and those of a slum dweller, for 
the children of a New York lawyer, an 
Illinois factory hand, and a Montana sheep 
herder. So in those days the life of the rich 
and of the i)oor, of the North, South, and 
West, showed many differences. 

Suppose you were a New Englander. If 
you were very lucky, you might be a member 
of the new colonial aristocracy, which rode 
about Boston in giMed coaches — to the great 
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Photo by UiachgiU 


Here is a scene inside the first church, or ‘^meeting- 
house,” in New Ens^and* A century later, in the middle 


of the i7oo*s, the hold of the church and of its minis- 
ters was still very strong throughout New England. 
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Photo hy Eupi Instituto 

In the year 1692 a strange madness broke out in Salem, 
Mussachusetts. It was the fear of witchcraft. New 
Englanders were far from being the only people to 
suffef froni the delusion; in Europe, also, many persons 
were persecuted or put to death for the **crime.” This 

scandal of tlie town — took snuff with the 
royal governor, and secretly hoped that some 
(lay the king would make them the beginning 
of an hereditary nobility in America; or you 
might be the son or daughter of a wealthy 
merchant, who had ships upon the seven seas 
and a fine library in his roomy house in 
Boston or Cambridge. Then you would 
perhaps have a governess or tutor to teach 
you your lessons at home — Latin and Greek 
and mathematics if you were a boy, or, if a 
girl, sewing and dancing and French. A 
girl would marry perhaps at sixteen or seven- 
teen, and go to be the lady of another ple^^s- 
ant big house with many servants. A boy 
would perhaps decide to be a minister or a 
lawyer and go to the little college of Harvard 
or of Yale, or, if his father was unusually 
well-to-do, would cross the wide ocean to 
sludy at Oxford or Cambridge in England. 

But your father would much more prob- 
ably be a small tradesman or a farmer. Then 


was the only time men and women in America suffered 
death under the strange accusation; but during the 
months of her madness Salem hanged nineteen persons 
for “commerce with the devil.“ Our picture shows 
very well the hysterical excitement of such a trial. 

you would liv^e in a village or on a farm. 
•Your father would own his bit of land, and 
proud of it he would be, too. He would go 
of an evening to the town meeting, where he 
would stand up and tell what he thought 
ought be done about raising mopey for a 
new town hall or electing a new magistrate 
or persuading such-and-such a dangerous 
person to leave the community. During the 
day he would tend his little shop or plow his 
rocky fields. 

A Typical New England House 

Your mother would be busy baking and 
sewing and spinning and tending the baby. 
Perhaps she would find time to teach you 
your A B C^s, and you could learn the more 
important matters of housekeeping and shop- 
keeping or farming from watching her or your 
father. Or perhaps you would go to the 
tiny village school, where the principal thing 
to be learned was the books of the Bible 
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Phuiu by Metrnpolitun Mu 

The Dutch citizens of New Netherland loved nothing History of New York.” He makes up a story of how 
so much as to sit smoking their long pipes. Irving has Governor Kieft — ‘‘William the Testy” — issued an edict 
great fun with this trait in his hilarious “Knickerbocker against smoking— and was “smoked out” ! 
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Photo by The ManhetUn Co. 

This is a picture of fashionable New York at the end wealth and fashion even before the Revolution. Then 
of the 1700’s. The little city had become a center of for a time it was the capital of the new nation. 

and how to be a good Congrcgationalist. sand dunes along the coast, on the island of 
Then, on Sunday, the whole family would Nantucket, or on Martha’s Vineyard. Then 
dress up in their best homespun clothes and your father is away all day fishing for had- 
go soberly to the little white meetinghouse dock or cod, and if you are a boy, he may 
for church services. No matter how cold^ it soon take you with him to learn how to 
is in the long New England winter, you must manage the little fishing boats and bring 
not mind if the minister prays for an hour home many fish to sell on the mainland. Or, 
and preaches for two or three. You could more exciting still, he may be a whaler, and 
not go skating or read an exciting story on for long months at a time he will be away 
Sundsiy anyway — for such things are not from home, sailing from Greenland to Guinea 
done in colonial New England on the in seaich of the mighty oil-bearing whales. 
Sabbath. His is a trade that takes an iron nerve, a 

Or perhaps you live among the wind-swept keen eye, and a steady hand, as anyone 

ISO 
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No matter where you lived in the older colonies — in 
New England, or the Middle Colonies, or the South — 
there was always ihe feeling of the great wilderness 
stretching away to the westward, vast and exciting 
and largely unknown. But sometimes an adventurer 
would return from the farthest frontier — some trapper, 
perhaps, like the one above, with his fringed deerskin 


clothes, his long rifle, and his thrilling tales. Then it 
would be hard for the pretty young mistress to attend 
to her spinning, or for the men to go about their busi- 
ness, or even for the black **mammy” to finish her 
sweeping. And when they have drunk in enough such 
stories, likely as not they will all pack up and set 
out for the Ohio country or for far “Kentuck*.” 
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It was in their town meetings that the New Englanders had its problems, and all the men met to talk them 

gained their experience in self-government. Each town over and vote on them, as they are doing here. 


knows who has read the famous story of 
Moby Dick, the great white whale. While 
father is battling with wand and sea and 
ocean giants, mother is thriftily seeing to 
the family affairs at home, so that when the 
ship at last comes in, full to the 
gunwale with barreled oil, all 
will be ready to welcome the 
ad\enturer joyfully. 

It would not be so 
pleasant to belong to the 
class of free artisans and 
laborers, for most of them 
could not vote, and many 
people still looked down 
at them. But they were \ 
beginning to resent that, 
and if you belonged with 
them, you might haxe been 
concerned with some of the most 
exciting scenes leading up to 
the Revolution, which occurred M.impc 

only a few years after the time „ . 

- ^ . This Puritan f 

01 which we are speaking. womanhood ii 
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This Puritan girl has grown to 


cross — surely a high enough i^rice to pay for 
the miserable accommodations they had on 
the boats! They would be advertised in tlie 
Boston ])apers like merchandise: a servant 
or a carpenter or a teacher “to be sold on 
rcasonai)lc terms.” Often whole 
families came in this way; so you 
might very well find yourself a 
lonely servant girl or lad-of-all- 
work to be ordered about 
by cx'cryone m Xhe family 
who had “bought” you. 
^"ou can see that the 
pleasantness of tliis sort 
of life would depend al- 
most altogether on the 
ffi luck you had in a master. 
y Many thousands of colo- 
nists became Americans this 
way — Knglishmen and Irishmen 
and Scotchmen and especially 
Germans. Sometimes, if they 
. were too unhappy, they ran 


womanhood in the stem but away and took up land of their 


Not many of the people in own on the farthest frontier. 


New England were Negro 
slaves, although some of them were. But 
very many white people were “inden- 
tured servants,” really temporary slaves; 
that is to say, not having had enough 
money to buy their passage over from Eu- 
rope, they sold their services for five or even 
seven years after their arrival in order to 


There were slaves and in- 
dentured servants and farmers and trades- 
men and wealthy merchants in the Middle 
Colonies as well as in New England. People 
there took life perhaps a trifle more easily. 
There were more great landed estates and 
fewer very small farms. The soil was richer, 
the climate milder, the people a shade less 
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taken up with trade. Most of the people did 
not have such stern ideas about religion, and 
there were more different kinds of churches 
as well as more people who were not much 
interested in any church at all. On the other 
hand there lacked something of that lively 


worked out for the streets, which had before 
been so dark. You would want to go to his 
new college — now the University of Penn- 
sylvania — where various things were taught 
besides the Latin and Greek grammar of the 
other colonial colleges. You would be thrilled 
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This is New York harbor and the New York skyline as 
they looked in the eighteenth century. There are 

interest in local self-government and that 
sturdy independence of thought on political 
matters which made the New Englanders 
the first to plunge into the Revolution a 
little later. 

In the Land of the Quakers 

If you had been liorn in Philadeli)hia or 
anywhere in eastern Pennsylvania, you would 
probably be a Quaker. These were the peo- 
ple, you remember, who founded a colony 
where everyone was to be free to think and 
'worshij) as he pleased. So you would tind 
Philadelphia the most modern and tolerant 
city in America. Perhaps as you grew up 
you would become interested in the scientific 
experiments of the town’s first citizen, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. You would hear how he 
had proved that the lightning was a bolt of 
electricity, and how all the great scientific 
men of Europe were praising him. You 
would see the new lighting system he had 


neither skyscrapers nor steamships, but thronging 
masts show that already the city is a busy port. 

with the stir of new ideas and new adventures 
of thought; and you probably w^ould not 
grow iij) to feel that everyone who disagreed 
with you must be very wicked! 

On the Great Plantations 

Of the ]icople who lived in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, the Carol! nas, and Georgia, more than 
half were black slaves. For here the best 
land was divided into immense plantations, 
and you will remember that these great es- 
tates had long been tilled by slaves. For 
those whose jiarents had been stolen away 
from an African jungle by some brutal slave 
trader, herded into a vile-smelling and over- 
crowded ship, and sold at auction to some 
American gentleman, life would not be of 
the pleasantest. Yet, here again much— 
very much — would depend on the master. 
If he held only a few slaves, as frequently 
occurred in the Middle Colonies and the 
North, he might very well treat a slave like 
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These gallant gentlemen and gracious ladies are New 
Yorkers of fashion met at a reception to the colonial 
governor of New Jersey in 1768. The reception was 
hel^ in a coun^ house now known as the Jumel 
Mansion; the city of New York long ago crept up 

any hired man. Even on the great planta- 
tions he might keep a sharp eye on the black 
man^s welfare, sec that he was not starved 
or worked too hard, and tell his overseer to 
be careful in using the long whip. But if the 
master was not so minded, you can imagine 
how horrible such a life might be. 

The Gay Life in the South 

Far luckier would you be if you were born 
the son or daughter of one of these high- 
spirited and aristocratic slave-owning fam- 
ilies. Theirs was perhaps the most romantic 
existence in the New World — unless we prefer 
the hard, exciting life of a whaler or a back- 
woodsman. Your father would possibly be 
deep in debt to business interests in London; 
but you would never guess that from looking 
at the spacious, columned mansion, the trains 
of slaves, the bright clothes imported from 
England, the gay hunting parties and dances. 
Your nearest neighbor would be some dis- 
tance away on account of the breadth of 


around the old house, leaving it standing in a little 
park. The guests of honor are on their way to sign 
at Fort Stanwix a very important treaty with the 
Iroquois — a treaty on which rests the white man’s 
claim to large parts of New York and other states. 

your acres. Of course one must always re- 
member the absence of telephones and auto- 
mobiles — and even of good roads! So when 
you went a- visiting you miglit well stay a 
week or a month — and what parties and 
gayeties you might have! Of course a boy 
would finish his education at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and a girl would amuse herself with 
embroidery and dancing, with music and 
suitors. Father, to be sure, would have 
plenty of responsibility and worry, what wdth 
those debts, and the slaves to feed and clothe 
in season and out, and brother's expenses 
and sistcr^s marriage to think about. 

The Hardships of the Middle Class 

If you were a poor free farmer in the South, 
you would find it very hard to make your 
farm pay in competition with the labor of 
the great planter's slaves. So you would 
cither struggle along the best you could, or 
move to the, back country where land was 
cheaper and slaves as yet were few. Here 
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you might either idle away your days with 
little interference from government, or you 
might energetically improve your land and 
perhaps become a substantial homesteader. 

This back country, which extended north 
and south from Canada to Spanish Florida, 
and took in the western halves of most of 
the coast colonies and the land west to the 
great mountain divide of the Appalachians, 
was the first real frontier of the many west- 
ward-moving frontiers America has seen. If 
you lived here, you would be more interested 
in Indians than in I'^ngland, and all the ex- 
citements and rivalries of the coast would 
seem to you far away and rather vague and 
unimportant. Almost all the people here 
lived on farms which they owned themselves. 
The country was a great melting pot. 

Life on the Frontier 

Say that your own family were Quakers 
who had moved west from around Philadel- 
phia into th'’ Ohio Valley, so that you might 
live on a broad larm, with still more room 
in which to expand it. Your next-door 
neighbor might be a Scot from some barren 
island of the Hebrides. Perhaps he had 
landed in Philadelphia without a shilling of 
money or an idea of uhat to do, and your 
father or the kindly ex-peasant from Cer- 
many who lived on the other side of you 
had taken him in, taught him how to handle 
a plow and sit a horse and shoot a gun, 
and hired him by the month until he had 
enough money saved up to buy a little farm 
of his own. 'Fhen perhaps your family and 
the Scotch- Irish family a fbw miles to the 
west and the English people from beyond 
them and all the other neighbors got together 
and built him a log house in one day, bringing 
a picnic lunch and turning the occasion into 
high holiday for all. If you lived here you 
would spend your time plowing or spinning, 
and there might or might not be a church 
for you to ride to on horseback, and there 
surely would not be any school other than 


what a mother could furnish herself in odd 
moments. 

If the father was a restless man, or did 
not like neighbors nearer than live miles or 
so, or found that his farm was not paying 
very well— u|) he would gel and pack his 
family into a wagon and start to the farthest 
frontier on the western fringe of settlement. 
Here, in the uncleared forests, life would be 
wild and hard indeed. Every foot of field 
would havT to be cleared of trees before he 
could |)lanl it to corn. He must spend hours 
and often days in the forest shooting deer 
and bear for the family to cat. Sometimes 
ho might take a young son along. Daniel 
lioone used to take his small boy with him 
when the child was only nine years old, and 
would sleep by the camj)fire with the boy 
huddled close to him for warmth. At home, 
friendly Indians would come to the house to 
talk or trade. There might not be another 
white family for miles through the forest. 
But if war broke out — with the French in 
Canada or with some Indian tribe, or with 
the English people themselves, as was the 
case in the Revolution — then it was always 
these lonely log cabins and their rough, 
isolated inhabitants who were likely to 
suffer most. 

The First Modern Americans 

The hardy backwoodsmen were great in- 
dividualists; that is, they did not like to be 
interfered with and had scant resj)ect for 
anyone’s authority. They had to take care 
of themselves and their families and they 
did not want anyone to meddle in their 
business. In fact all the settlers in the back 
country had minds of their own. If you 
lived there in the days just before the Revo- 
lutionary War, you would be living — al- 
though you probably would not realize it — 
among the ])eople who of all the colonials 
were least like lairopeans and most like the 
mingled race that was emerging — most like 
the “Americans” of to-day. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 5 


HOW WE WON OUR FREEDOM 


Note: For basic information 
not found on this pa^c, consult 
the general Index, Vol. ij. 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index. 


Interesting Facts Explained 


The quarrel of the mother and 
daughter, 7 157 

What is a colony good for? 7— 
The political side of the quarrel, 

7-158 

Breaking unpopular laws, 7—159 
The economic side of the quarrel, 
7 159, 160 

“Our first ambassador, ' 7-160 
flaking the colonies f)ay for war 
with France, 7-160 
What is a boycott? 7—160 
“The Boston IMassacre, ' 7—161 
How the colonists handled the 


tea tax f)roblem, 7-162 
Our first Oongre.ss. 7—162-64 
Paul Revere's ride, 7 164 
The most famous document in 
our history, 7-166 
Toney used for wall paper, 7— 
167 

Were aJl the colonists I\it riots? 
7 167, 168 

How the Patriots treated the 
Loyalists, 7-168 

A man loved anil feared, 7 -170 
A fine Christmas present, 7—170 
The turning point, 7—170 
The end of the war, 7—170 


Picture Hunt 


“The Spirit of '76,“ 7-157 Spreadii 

Saving needed supplies, 7—162 Englani 

R elated IVlaterial 

A friend of America, 13—201 475 

What our holidays mean, 14 577 Two spi 
A leaf that caused a war, g-134 Heroes 
Artists of the Revolution, ii- 488, . 

353 The vo 

Men who helped free us, 12 -450 482 

Our first naval hero, 12-500 A write 

The father of our country, 12— 12-5C 


Spreading the news, 7-165 
England's “hired men,” 7-169 


473 

Two spies. 12-484, 497 
Heroes of the war, 12 463, 48s, 
488, 491, 492, 494, 495, 507 
The voices of •liberty, 12—479, 
482 

A writer and his work, 7—172, 
12-503 


Habits find Attitudes 


The Boston Tea Party, 7 

162 The midnight rider, 7-161, 164 

The Writs of Assistance, 7—160 T^unkcr Hill, 7-164 

The Minutemen, 7-160, 163, A great leader, 7—167, 169, 170 

Summary Statement 

The rea.sons for the American they were, the colonists fought 

evolution were economic as against great odds to gain their 


Revolution were economic as against g 

well as political, but whatever freedom. 
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HOW WE WON OUR FREEDOM 

The Story of the Quarrel between England and Her American 
Colonies, and of How It Came Out 


F YOU had lived in Boston in 1773 
or thereabout, you would almost 
surely have learned to sing a song 
that ran like this: 

There was an old lady lived over the sea, 
And she was an Island Queen. 

Her daughter lived off in a new country, 
With an ocean of water between. 

The old lady’s pockets were Idled with gold, 
But never contented was she. 

So she called on her daughter to pay her a tax 
Of threepence a pound on her tea — 

Of threepence a pound on her tea. . . . 

So sang the sturdy colonials — in a ballad 


still sung by their great-great-grandchildren’s 
children to-day. And, to be sure, tea did 
have a good deal to do with the signing of 
the Declaralioi'i of Independence. But of 
course the quarrel was not nearly so simple 
a matter as the old song makes out. And 
very prt>bably England, the far-away ‘Tsland 
Queen,” and her daughter colonies in Amer- 
ica, would have quarreled sooner or later if 
neither had ever thought of drinking ‘'a dish 
of tea.” 

rhere were two reasons wEv this w’as so. 
In the first place, London merchants and 
business men, who had a great deal of in- 
lluence over the English government, thought 
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Probably if anyone could have smoothed over the 
quarrel between Great Britain and her American col- 
onies, Franklin could have done so. For he was 


widely respected in England and over all Europe as a 
scientist and public man, and he was famous for his 
tact. Here he is shown at the British court. 


that colonial industry and trade should be America, America was not really rej^resented 
so managed as to bring the largest sum of by them. Now the English said, on the 


money possible into their pockets; 
that was what colonies were for! 
And, naturally enough, the 
colonial merchants and busi- 
ness men thought things 
should be so managed as 
to bring the most money 
into their pockets. This 
led, as we shall see, to a 
long series of disagreements 
about trade laws. In the 
second place, after having 
managed their local affairs 
themselves for so long, in town 
meetings or on the lonely fron- 



other hand, that an Englishman was 
an Englishman, whctlnar he lived 
in London or in Boston, and 
that when an English parlia- 
, ment taxed the American 
colonies, it was not taxing 
them, as the colonials said, 
“without represf'ntation.'^ 
That was the way all colo- 
nizing nations looked at 
things in those days. But 
the colonials were much 
too independent in spirit 
to agree with that, and they 
wanted to go right on governing 


tier, the colonials had come to by th. Ponnut G.ii.ry themselves. In this way, the 
dislike being told what to do This is King George III, who commercial differences furnished 
by a king and parliament sit- bring on the Revolution the occasion of the quarrel, and 

ting so lar away as London, as well as to reign.’* He was by the political differences fur- 
For even though the king and ?‘shed the theories and the 

the members of parliament were mistakes and those of his min- inspiration. 

Englishmen like themselves, the *®*«rs cost England dear. commercial quarrel was 

colonials came to feel that, since these rulers of very long standing. Beginning in the 
and lawmakers did not actually come from middle of the seventeenth century (1651), 
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Here is a scene from the famous Boston Tea Party. 
It was a grim sort of tea party when you think what it 
meant — but it looks oddly like a fancy-dress ball. Here 

there had* been a long series of Navigation 
Acts and Acts of Trade passed with the idea 
of helping the trade of the whole British em- 
pire as against its rivals, the Dutch, the 
Spanish, and the French. These laws said 
that all ships must be owned by English- 
men, that certain things like cotton, to- 
bacco, and sugar must be exported only 
to England, and that ships bound for the 
colonies must go first to England and pay 
duties there. But the colonial merchants 
could make much more money if they sold 
their tobacco directly to other European 
countries and bought their sugar and spices 
directly from those countries or from the 
West Indies. So most of them quietly broke 
the laws, and smuggled the goods in or out 


were grown men, many of them solid and respectable 
citizens, all dressed as Indians and solemnly throwing 
case after case of tea into the water! 

of the country in defiance of the imperial 
officials. 

Why the Colonies Wanted Their Freedom 

There were also laws to the effect that the 
people in the colonics must not make certain 
things, such as woolen goods, but must im- 
port them from England. In the 1750's, 
laws were passed to say that the colonies 
must not issue any paper money. The other 
laws had put the colonials deeply in debt to 
the English merchants. Since they had very 
little gold to pay the debts wdth, or to carry 
on their trade, they had thought of printing 
paper money as the easiest way out. On the 
political side, there had been various efforts 
to alter or destroy the old charters of the 
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colonies, and these had always met with 
spirited resistance. 

In spite of these old quarrels, however, in 
1763, at the close of the French and Indian 
Wars, the feeling between England and her 
American colonies was very friendly. They 
had just fought and won a war together. 
The trade laws were not troul^ling anyone 
much, since they were not very well enforced. 
Franklin, “our first ambassador,” was in 
London, and was feeling confident of peace, 
war 


pamphlets, and all sorts of legal papers. The 
Americans were given a chance to suggest 
some other way than this last to raise the 
money; but they did not believe in being 
taxed by parliament at all, and so had noth- 
ing to suggest. The whole program was then 
passed by parliament with a huge majority 
The people in the colonies were enraged. 
They hated having British officials walking 
into their ships and even into their houses 
to look for smuggled goods. They said that 


Hut the long war with The fine bronze statue below is “a man’s house is his castle,” 
France had to he paid for, and and no “Writs of Assistance," 

the English thought it only fair who left their plows or accounts at as the search pajiers were 

that the colonists should help fo“‘,Se*dlfenfe*of° their Uberte's! called, gave any royal official 
to pay for it. Besides, a new The statue stands in Concord, and a right to go into their homes. 

king, George III, had come to AmwicaTscurpto?' Daliie^^^ 1'hose of them who were in 

French. 


the throne (1760), and he was 
a strong believer in the “royal pre- 
rogative,^’ (pre-rog'a-tiv), which 
means the king’s right to take a 
strong hand in the government. 
This energetic young king had 
called about him a group of 
leaders from the Tory party, 
the old aristocratic party which 
ha>' been out of power for a 
long time. Together with par- 
liament — which was much in- 
fluenced by the rich land- 
owners and business men — 
the ministers of George III 
determined to enforce the old 
trade laws and also to devise 
new ways of raising money in 
the colonies to help in paying 
for the war and in building up 
the trade of the empire. 

So the prime minister, George 
Grenville, worked out a i^ro- 
gram. The old laws were to 
be enforced, and new duties 
to be levied on various other 
things. An army was to be 
stationed in America, paid for 
partly by the home govern- 
ment and partly by the colo- 
nists. Money was also to 
be raised by selling 
stamps, which everyone 
must buy, to put on such 
things as newspapers, 
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trade hated to have to pay the 
duties. 'The lawyers hated to have 
to buy stamps for all their deeds and 
mortgages, and the newsi)apermen 
hate(l to have to buy stamps for all 
their papers. Many a man wondered 
why there should be an army 
in a lime of i)eace, and why he 
should pay for it. 

So the cry arose that “tax- 
ation without representation is 
tyranny.” 'fhe leaders [)assed 
resolutions of i)r()test, and 
mobs rioted in the streets, 
sacking rich houses and burn- 
ing gilded coaches. A general 
Stamp .\ct Congress was 
called, and met in New 
York (17^)5); it drew 
uj) a united })rotcst and 
set forth the colonists’ 
])oint of view. Worst 
of all, the colonists 
agreed to boycott Eng- 
lish goods— that is, 
not to buy them at all 
until the law was 
changed. In short, the 
])cople were so angry 
and made .such a com- 
motion that the British 
government, in sorrow 
and astonishment, re- 
pealed the most hated 
of the laws, the Stamp 
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What American child has not heard of Paul Revere’s 
ride on that momentous April i8, 1775 — how he sped 
through the night to arouse the minutemen? 

Act, only a few months after it had been 
passed (i>66). 

With that, most of tlie wealthier and more 
conservative peo[)le were ]:)relly well satisfied. 
Jf the British government had been wise, it 
might have learned its lesson and all might 
yet have been well. There were men in 
parliament who saw this — Edmund Burke, 
the great orator, and William Pitt and 
Charles h^ox, statesmen and ministers. But 
the government was not wise, and it deter- 
mined to try again. And meanwhile, in 
America, some of the more radical leaders, 
like the fiery Patrick Henry in Virginia and 
the democratic Samuel Adams in Massachu- 
setts, kept telling the people not to let them- 
selves be imposed on, not to give up their 
ancient liberties. 


**A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door. 

And a word that shall echo forevermore!” 

^lore duties were levied, and more resist- 
ance followed. Troops were sent to Boston 
to enforce order. By 1770 the excitement was 
so high that trouble broke out between the 
soldiers and the angry citizens, and several 
citizens w'crc killed. The people called this 
“the Boston Massacre,” and forced the royal 
governor to take the soldiers out of towai. 
At the same time the new' prime minister in 
England, Lord North, took away all the new 
duties except the tax of threepence a pound 
on tea. So in spite of the “massacre” things 
quieted down again for a time. 

The Boston Tea Party 

In the end it w'as the tax on tea that did it! 
The British government saw' a chance to help 
the powerful East India Company, which 
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Th.s painting is called ^^Marinus Willett Preventing 
the Removal of Arms by the British.** It pictures an 
incident in June, 1775, when the Patriots in New York 
seized 600 British muskets from City Hall, and kept a 
British regiment from taking its muskets with it as it 
left the town. Arms were scarce and precious in this 


war; getting those muskets was as good as winning a 
battle. This same Colonel Willett, by the way, later 
rah up the very first Stars and Stripes. It was after a 
victory at Oriskany, August 6, i777- flag was 

made out of a white shirt, a worn blue jacket, and strips 
from a red petticoat contributed by a soldier’s wife. 


was in financial difficulties, and at the same 
time to raise more money for itself. It de- 
cided to let the Company sell the seventeen 
million pounds of tea that were stored in 
England, without paying the tax that was 
due before it left the country. The Company 
could sell this tea in America cheaper than 
the tea the colonists smuggled from Holland. 
And the colonists would have to pay the 
government the threepenny tax for taking 
it into the colonics. But the Americans were 
of no mind to help the East India Company 
at the expense of their own trade and of the 
rights they had been claiming all these years 
— even if they could buy their tea cheaper 
by doing it. At Philadelphia and New York 
they turned the boats back without letting 
them unload; at Charleston they stored 
the tea in cellars without letting it be sold. 
But in Boston the British authorities would 


not allow either of these ways out of the 
difficulty. So one night in December (1773) 
a party of citizens* -rich merchants and free 
laborers side by side — disguised themselves 
like a band of Indians, and cpiietly dumped 
all the tea into Boston Harbor. This was 
the famous Boston Tea Party about which 
was written the little ballad printed at the 
beginning of this story. 

The Congress of 1774 

After that things rapidly went from bad 
to worse. Parliament completely lost pa- 
tience with its disobedient “children** in 
America. It closed the port of Boston till 
the tea should be paid for, and forbade town 
meetings except for routine business. But 
the other colonies felt that Massachusetts 
was being punished for them all, and sent 
her food and assurances that they would not 
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Leaving eight dead “rebels” behind them, the soldiers “By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
marched on toward Concord. But they never reached Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

it, for the colonists would eildure no more* The poet Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

Emerson has told us how— And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
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This painting of “The Battle of Bunker Hill** is by 
John Trumbull, well-known American historical painter. 
The Actual fighting in this battle took place on Breed’s 
Hill, a smaller hill near Bunker which the Americans 
had occupied. The British rashly tried to take the hill 
by storm. Twice the redcoats climbed upward toward 
the breastworks thrown up by the Americans. The 

desert her. Everywhere resolutions were 
being passed and committees appointed and 
fiery speeches made. Another congress was 
called and met at Philadeliihia in Sejitember, 
1774. Tt drew up a statement of the rights 
of the colonies and sent a resjiectful petition 
to the King. And it determined on a boycott 
even more strict than the one which had 
caused the repeal of the Stamp Act eight 
years before. The Congress was to meet 
again, if necessary, the next s])ring. 

The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere 

By that time, actual fighting was going 
“Minutemcn” had been drilling and arms 
had been secretly hidden here and there in 
Massachusetts. On April 19, 1775, British 
troops were going to Concord to seize one of 
these stores of ammunition and arms. But 
the colonials discovered the plan; someone 
hung a lantern in the tower of Old North 
Church in Boston as a signal, and Paul 


Americaii commander, Prescott, wisely bade his men 
hold their fire “till you can see the whites of their 
eyes.** The slaughter was terrible. But the British 
re-formed and charged a third time — and this charge 
was successful, for the defenders were almost out of 
ammunition. The news that the volunteers had twice 
beaten back British veterans caused great rejoicing. 

Revere and William Dawes leaped on iheir 
horses and rode madl>' through the night to 
alarm the countryside. The British soldiers 
fought with the “embattled farmers” at 
Lexington — where was fired the “shot heard 
round the world” which actually o[)ened the 
war — and again at Concord itself. I'wo 
months later came the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
The British won the battle, but the Ameri- 
cans fought so well that it was clear the 
regulars had found a worthy foe. 

There was now no turning back. The 
Continental Congress had met again, and 
had elected George Washington of Virginia 
as Commander in Chief of the Armies of the 
United Colonies. Modestly and rather re- 
luctantly he accepted. The Congress began 
to act as a sort of national government, rais- 
ing an army, borrowing money, and later 
entering into diplomatic relations with other 
countries. 

But for a long time almost everyone hoped 
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Although the Declaration of Independence was signed At Philadelphia the Liberty Bell called the people to 
on July 4 , it was July 6 before it was printed in a the SUte House— Independence Hall and a man with 
newspaper. In several cities it was read in public, a booming voice read out the document to the crowd. 
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On July 4f 1776 , the representatives of the thirteen you may read the whole of it on another page. The 
revolted colo^es set their signatures to a solemn signing of it is pictured above. The original copy of the 
Declaration of Independence. “When in the course Declaration is preserved in the Department of State, 
of h ^man events • . runs the great document — but Its noble ideal is stUl an inspiration to mankind. 


that the quarrel might be made up and that 
the colonies and the mother country might 
both remain within the empire. Petitions 
and protests were one thing, but splitting off 
entirely from the empire was another; and 
to many the latter seemed by no means wise. 
All the leaders were slow in coming to the 
conclusion that independence was the only 
way out. But while they waited and argued, 
the war went on. The Americans stormed 
Quebec and the British burned the town of 
Portland. The King blockaded American 
ports and hired unwilling German peasants 
to fight in the British armies. Franklin re- 
turned from London, confessing that nothing 
more was to be done by talk. 

The Declaration of Independence 

Then at last Richard Henry Lee, in June, 
1776, moved in Congress that “these united 
Colonics are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent states.” A committee was 
appointed to draw up a formal Declaration 
of Independence. Thomas Jefferson, who 


was one of the famous men on this committee, 
wrote the immortal words in whidl America 
set for herself the high ideal of human free- 
dom which she is still trying to live up to. 
In the Declaration it is written that all men 
are entitled to “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness” and that they have the right 
to do away with any government vV'hich de- 
stroys these ends. Then tlie great document 
goes on to enumerate all the ways in which 
the British government had striven to de- 
stroy them. It concludes with the spirited 
declaration of freedom from the British 
crown — “and for the support of this Decla- 
ration, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our Lives, our Fortunes, and our 
sacred Honor.” This historic Declaration 
was adopted in its final form on July 4, 1776. 
The “Founding Fathers” were very quiet 
and sober about it. They did not then know 
how many firecrackers and skyrockets their 
descendants would be setting 'off in memory 
of that day. 
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Washington is here conferring with his generals on a 
plan of retreat. That does not sound very gallant or 
glorious, but as a matter of fact, Washington won much 
of his military fame by skillful retreating. It had to 
be so, for the enemy nearly always had more men and 
supplies than he. On this occasion, in August, 1776, 
General Howe had won the Battle of Long Island and 
had cooped the Americans up in their breastworks on 

Tlie Fathers had reason to be quiet and 
sober. For the war dragged on for live more 
weary years. It had been a rather reckless 
thing to defy the llritish army without more 
preparation than the colonials had. h"very- 
thing had to be built up from the bottom. 
There was no Continental army except un- 
trained volunteers, who were always drifting 
away when the term of their enlistment was 
over, or even deserting when they heard that 
their families were starving at home, with 
no one to take in the harvest. There wa.s 
no government, excet)t what could be taken 
over wlien the royal governors and their fol- 
lowers were finally driven out. The Congress 
had no real authority, but had to beg the 
different states to furnish soldiers and money 
to carry on the war. The paper money which 
the Congress issued became so worthless that 
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Brooklyn Heights. He hoped to capture the whole 
army and thus end the war. But Washington slipped 
out of the trap. At this council it was decided to move 
the army across to Manhattan that night. So quietly 
did the boats load and depart that no British sentry 
heard a sound, and so thoroughly did the Americans 
gather up their supplies that the British could not 
find even a stray biscuit in the abandoned camp. 

some of the shopkeepers papered their walls 
with it in derision, and you will sometimes 
even now hear the expression ‘‘not worth 
a Continental” — meaning worth absolutely 
nothing, like a “Continental” bill. 

Dissension among the Colonists 

Worst of all, by no means all the people 
believed in the war. A great many were 
merely indifferent or undecided. They re- 
membered that they had been happy enough 
under the British rule — which was certainly 
mild and considerate in comparison with that 
of other nations over colonies — and they 
wondered wliat all this bloodshed and misery 
was about. Others, as in all wars, thought 
only of lining their own pockets, and were 
quite willing to sell food to the British in 
Philadelphia at good prices while Washing- 
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The turning point of the whole war was the surrender was this great victory important in itself, but it made 
of Burgoyne at Saratoga, October i6, 1777* Not only possible the French alliance. 


ton s men were starving at Valley Torge. A 
good many were honestly convinced that it 
w'as WTong to rebel against England, and 
either openly or secretly sympathized with 
the British side. 

The Loyalists and the Patriots 

So the Revolutionary War was also a civil 
war; that is, a war between groups of people 
in the same country. This made it a hard, 
unhappy time for almost everyone. The 
Loyalists, those who still believed that their 
first duty was to be loyal to England, were 
made miserable because their neighbors 
called them traitors and often refused to 
trade with them or si)cak to them. Some- 
times mobs even tarred and feathered them 
and ran them out of town. The new state 
governments often took away their property. 
Thousands of Loyalists, including some of 
the best-educated and wealthiest of the col- 
onists, left the country, fleeing to Canada 
or to England. 

The Patriots, on their part, had to see 
their crops destroved, their trade with Eng- 


land cut olT, their sons and husbands and 
fathers marching off to hardsfiip and battle, 
perhaps to wounds and d(‘ath. Tlie armies 
fought up and down and back and forth over 
almost the whole colonial territory. Not 
only the peo|)le in Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, but the lonely farmers on the western 
frontier saw their houses burned and dead 
soldiers amid their wheat. The women had 
to weave more cloth because none now came 
from England, and take in the crops because 
their men were in the army. The ragged 
soldiers were ill-fed and almost never paid. 
During one terrible winter spent at Valley 
Forge, the snow was red with blood where 
they had walked barefoot in the cold. 

The Man Who Was Loved and Feared 

Fortunately for the United States, the 
British government also had its troubles. 
The Atlantic is three thousand miles wide, 
and that was a great deal wider in 1776 than 
it is now. Yet soldiers and supplies had to 
be sent across the ocean to fight this war. 
Then, when the armies got to America, they 
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This famous picture of “Washington Crossing the 
Delaware’’ i:/ Ihc ui lisrs idea of that fateful Christmas 
night in 1776 when Washington’s troops braved the 
wintry river to catch the Hessians at Trenton unaware. 


Washington knew that, to put heart into the discour- 
aged Patriots, he had to win a victory after so many 
retreats, skillful though the retreats had been. And 
what was harsh weather to a resolution such as his? 



Photo by Gallery of Fine Artii, Yalo UnivcrHily 

The Hessians were German soldiers hired by the Brit- render. The battle marked the turning of the tide in 

ish. Stationed at Trenton, they did not learn of this campaign, which had until then gone so badly for 

Washington’s crossing the Delaware until it was too the Continentals. Swiftly Washington now slipped 

late to make effective preparation, and after a stiff around Howe, won a battle at Princeton, and undid 

fight they had to yield, The picture shows their sur- most of the advantage the British had gained. 
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might fight and win battle after battle, but 
Washington's army or some of the other 
American forces could always slip away into 
the thinly-settled back country to form and 
fight again. The country was much too big 
to be easily conquered. Most important of 
all, there was the American commander, 
George Washington. There seemed to be 
something about this high-minded, steadfast 
Virginia gentleman which made final defeat 
impossible for his cause. He was a great 
general and a greater leader, a man whom 
his countrymen loved and trusted and whom 
his enemies held in wholesome fear. 

When Washington Crossed the Delaware 

Washington saved the Revolutionary cause 
in the first great campaign of the war. He 
had lost New York to a much larger army 
under General Howe, and things looked so 
dark for New Jersey and Pennsylvania that 
Congress fled from Philadelphia to Balti- 
more. But instead of giving up, Washington 
suddenly took his men across the Delaware 
River on a bleak Christmas night (1776), 
and falling upon the astonished enemy, won 
ba< k the whole of New Jersey in ten days. 

I'he next year the British tried to cut the 
rebellious colonies in two by sending one 
army down from Canada and another up 
from New York City, to meet in eastern 
New York. But General Howe, in New 
York, decided to capture Philadelphia in- 
stead; and General Burgoyne, coming down 
from Canada, was met by thousands of New 
England militiamen, who had left their farms, 
shouldered their muskets, and tramped 
through the tangled forests of northern 
New York to defeat him. He surrendered 
his whole army at Saratoga (1777). 

This victory was the turning point of the 
war. For a long time lYanklin had been at 
the French court in Paris, stirring up sym- 
pathy for the American cause. But tb;e 
French, though they disliked England as 
much as they liked this charming old man 


with the fur cap, the witty tongue, and the 
delightful democratic simplicity, hSid not 
thought best to recognize the independence 
of the United States. Now, however, when 
it looked as though the Americans might 
win their war after all, the French govern- 
ment gladly seized the chance for declaring 
war on its old enemy, England, and not only 
recognized the independence of the United 
States, but sent men and money to help win 
it (1778). Spain and Holland, too, were 
jealous of England, and now joined the war 
against her (1770-1780). 

The generous young French patriot, La- 
fayette, was already in Washington’s army. 
Now the French sent regular troops and a 
much-needed fleet— the Americans had no 
fleet at all except a few adventurous * ‘pri- 
vateers” like John Paul Jones’s gallant 
“Bonhomme Richard.” There was still a 
time of discouragement. The war was al- 
most lost again by the sudden treason of 
one of the bravest and most trusted of the 
American generals, Benedict Arnold, who 
nearly succeeded in turning over the im- 
portant fortress of West Point to the British. 
But finally the allied J^'rench and American 
armies and the French licet managed to sur- 
round General Cornwallis and the most im- 
portant of the British armies of! the little 
peninsula of Yorktown in Virginia. Corn- 
Vallis could not get out, and on October ig, 
1781, he surrendered. The war was over. 

The Peace of Paris 

At the peace conference, which was held 
at Paris in 1783, Great Britain admitted that 
thiL. colonies had at last become “free and 
independent states.” Besides, on account 
of a daring campaign in the West under 
George Rogers Clark, she was willing to let 
the American territory run westward all the 
way to the Mississippi. 

So out of trade laws and tea parties, re- 
bellion and revolution, had been born the 
United States of America. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 6 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

Note: For basic information For statistic at and current facts y 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general IndeXy Vol. /j. Index, 

Interesting Facts Explained 

The Declaration of Indepenrl- 7. Interfering with colonial 


ence may be divided into three 
parts. The first of these states 
the following axioms of gov- 
ernment : 

1. All men are createtl ecpial. 

2. They have certain rights. 

3. They have the right to re- 
volt if these rights are vio- 
lated. P. I, 2 

The second enumerates a list of 
twenty -seven acts committed 
by the king and violating the 
rights of man. They fall into 
fiheen clas.ses. 

1. Preventing necessary legis- 
lation, P. 3, 4, 5 

2. x\ttempting to intimidate 
legislatures, V. 6, 7, 8, 15 

3. Hindering colonial expan- 
.sion, V, 9 

4. Interfering with the course 
of justice, P, 10, II, 17 

5. Creating political sinecures, 
P. I 2 

6. Placing troops in the colo- 
nies, P. 13, 14, 16 

Things to \ 

Does ‘^all men are created equaP’ 
mean that all have equal abili- 
ties? 

What are governments instituted 
for? 

Related 

“Ring, ring ft)r liberl yl ' 14 

Why the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was a blessing to 
England, 6-81 

The man who originated the 
‘‘contract” theory of govern- 
ment, 13-17 


trade, P. t8 

8. Imposing taxes without con- 
sent, P. 19 

9. Changing trial procedure, 
P. 20, 21 

10. Attempting to abolish self- 
government, P. 22, 23, 24 

11. Waging war again.st the 
colonies, P. 25, 26 

12. Phnploying foreign merce- 
naries, P. 27 

13. C'onscripting colonists to 
fight against their friends, 
P. 28 

14. Inciting the Indians, P. 29 

15. Refusing to listen to colo- 
nial petitions, P. 30, 31 

The third portion contains the 
declaration that the colonies 
shall be free, P. 32 
Then follows a list of the signa- 
tories, P. 33 

The Declaration concludes with 
a resolution that copies of it 
be published and circulated, 
34 

ink About 

Why was it dangerous to sign 
this document? 

What w^as the Indian method of 
warfare? 

m aterial 

The only man to sign all three 
documents heralding the birth 
of our nation, 12-463 
A famous family, 12-479 
Author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, 12—503 
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Here are the words of that very 
famous document, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the 
names of all the signers, in their 
proper order. And here too is 
a picture of the Liberty Bell, 
’'’hich was rung from the tower 
ot Independence Hall when the 
Declaration was signed. The 
words on it are amazingly ap- 
propriate, though put there years 
before: “Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof.’* 



When the British occupied 
Philadelphia during the Revolu- 
tionary War someone hid the 
Liberty Bell safely in the Dela- 
ware River. For years it was 
rung every Fourth of July and 
for many special occasions. But 
in 1835 it was badly cracked 
when tolling for the death of 
Chief Justice Marshall. Since 
1854, except for state visits to 
fairs and expositions, it has 
stood on a thirteen-sided pedes- 
tal in Independence Hall. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776 
A DECLARATION BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED 


When, in the course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume, among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: — 
That all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed; that, whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to Institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that 
governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are ac- 
customed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under 
absolute depotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such government, and to 
provide new guards for their future security. 
Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
colonies; and such is now the necessity which 
constrains them to alter their former systems 
of government. The history of the present 
Kmg of Great Britain is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations, all having in direct 
object the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over these states. To prove this, let facts be 
submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws 


of immediate and pressing importance, unless 
suspended in their operation till his assent 
should be obtained; and when so suspended, 
he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the 
accommodation of large districts of people, un- 
less those people would relinquish the right of 
representation in the legislature a right in- 
estimable to them, and formidable to tyrants 
only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at 
places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public records, for the 
sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measure. 

He has dissolved representative houses re- 
peatedly, for opposing, with manly firmness, his 
invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such 
dissolutions, to cause others to be elected, 
whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people at 
large for their exercise; the State remaining, 
in the mean time, exposed to all the dangers 
of invasions from without, and convulsions 
within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population 
of these States; for that purpose obstructing 
the laws for the naturalization of foreigners; 
refusing to pass others to encourage their mi- 
gration hither, and raising the conditions of new 
appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of jus- 
tice, by refusing his assent to laws for estab- 
lishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us in times of peace, 
standing armies, without the consent of our 
legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military inde- 
pendent of, and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us 
to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitutions. 
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and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his 
assent to their acts of pretended legislation; 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us; 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from 
punishment for any murders which they should 
commit on the inhabitants of these States; 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the 
world ; 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent; 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the bene- 
fits of trial by jury; 

For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried 
for pretended offences; 

For abolishing the free system of English 
laws in a neighboring province, establishing 
therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging 
its boundaries, so as to render it at once an 
example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these colonies; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our 
most valuable laws, and altering, fundamentally, 
the forms of our governments; 

For suspending our own legislatures, and 
declaring themselves invested with power to 
legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by de- 
claring us out of his protection, and waging war 
against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our 
coasts, burned our towns, and destroyed the 
lives c* ou. Lc.'ple. 

He is at this time transporting large armies 
of foreign mercenaries to complete the works 
of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun 
with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy 
scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the head of a civilized 
nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken 
captive on the high seas, to bear arms against 
their country, to become the executioners of 
their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves 
by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrection among 
us, and has endeavored to b’-ing on the inhabi- 
tants of our frontiers the merciless Indian 
savages, whose known rule of warfare is an 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have 
petitioned for redress in the most humble terms; 
our repeated petitions have been answered only 
by repeated injury. A prince whose character 
is thus marked by every act which may define 
a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in our attentions 
to our British brethren. We have warned them, 
from time to time, of attempts by their legisla- 
ture to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. We have reminded them of the cir- 
cumstances of our emigration and settlement 
here. We have appealed to their native justice 
and magnanimity; and we have conjured them, 
by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow 
these usurpations, which would inevitably in- 
terrupt our connections and correspondence. 
They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice 
and consanguinity. We must, therefore, ac- 
quiesce^ in the necessity which denounces our 
separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest 
of mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Congress 


assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name and by the authority of the 
good people of these colonies, solemnly publish 
and declare. That these united Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states; that they are absolved from all alle- 
giance to the British crown, and that all political 
connection between them and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved; and that, as free and independent states, 
they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, 
contract alliances, establish commerce, and do 
all other acts and things which independent 
states may of right do. And, for the support of 
this declaration, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor. 

The foregoing Declaration was, by order of 
Congress, engrossed, and signed by the follow- 
ing members: 

JOHN HANCOCK 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Josiah Bartlett William Whipple 

Matthew Thornton 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY 
Samuel Adams Robert Treat Paine 

John Adams Elbridge Gerry 

RHODE ISLAND 

Stephen Hopkins William Ellery 

CONNECTICUT 

Roger Sherman William Williams 

Samuel Huntington Oliver Wolcott 
NEW YORK 

William Floyd Francis Lewis 

Philip Livingston Lewis Morris 

NEW JERSEY 

Richard Stockton Francis Hopkinson 

John Witherspoon John Hart 

Abraham Clark 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Robert Morris George Clyraer 

Benjamin Rush James Smith 

Benjamin Franklin George Taylor 

John Morton James Wilson 

George Ross 
DELAWARE 

Ceesar Rodney George Read 

Thomas M’Kean 
MARYLAND 

Samuel Chase Charles Carroll, of 

William Paca Carrollton 

Thomas Stone 
VIRGINIA 

George Wythe Benjamin Harrison 

Richard Henry Lee Thomas Nelson, Jr. 

Thomas Jefferson Francis Lightfoot Lee 

Carter Braxton 
NORTH CAROLINA 
William Hooper Joseph Hewes 

John Penn 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Edward Rutledge Thomas Lynch, Jr. 

Thomas Hayward, Jr. Arthur Middleton 

GEORGIA 

Button Gwinnett Lyman Hall 

George Walton 

Resolved^ That copies of the Declaration be 
sent to the several assemblies, conventions, 
and committees, or councils of safety, and to 
the several commanding officers of the conti- 
nental troops; that it be proclaimed in each of 
the United States, at the head of the army. 
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71^ HK people of the United Slates are 
I nowadays so used to thinking of them- 
selves as Americans first and only 
second as Virginians or New ^"orkers or 
Oregonians, that they have even lost the 
feeling that the name of their country is 
plural, and have fallen into the habit of 
saying “the United States rather than 
“the United States are.^' But there was a 
time just after the Revolutionary War when 
it looked as though there were going to be 
thirteen little republics along the Atlantic 
coast instead of one large one. The American 
minister in London was even asked sarcas- 
tically whether he was expecting the British 
government to sign one treaty or thirteen. 

d'hat was after the passing of the momen- 
tary danger that the Revolutionary Army- iu- 
paid and neglected and completely disgusted 
with what it considered the ingratitude of 
Congress — might decide to rule the country 
itself in Congress* stead. At that time, when 
the fighting was over but the treaty of peace 
had not yet been signed, Washington could 
probably have been made king, if he had 


wished it. He not only refused to think of 
making himself or anyone else king, but he 
persuaded the soldiers to go home quietly 
and w\ait till Congress should be able to give 
them the land and money they had been 
promised. After that, there was never any 
real dangci either of a military dictator or 
of a king in America. 

But there was danger that the thirteen 
states would not stay together in one nation. 
As you will know, if you have read the story 
of the Revolutionary War, Congress had not 
had much power during the w^ar — perhaps 
the w\ar could have been won much sooner 
if Congress had been more powerful. A com- 
mittee had been appointed (1777) to draw 
up Articles of Confederation — a constitution, 
that is, for a union of several independent 
or sovereign states. But the last of the 
states to adopt these Articles — Maryland — 
had not done so until 17S1, the year in which 
Cornwallis surrendered and the active fight- 
ing of the war came to an end. When peace 
returned, to be sure, the Articles were the 
law of the land. But even under them, 
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The signing of the Constitution, pictured here, was 
almost as momentous an event as the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. It meant that there was 
to be one strong nation in what had been the thirteen 

Congress had no way to compel the states 
to help it jxiy the army or carry out the 
terms of the treaty or do anything else at 
all unless they wanted to. And with no war 
to hold the states together in (he face of a 
connnon enemy, the ])aper t)romises of “per- 
petual union” seemed in a fair w'ay to do no 
one much good. 

In one important matter, however, the 
various states acted very generously, and 
the Congress was able to pass some wise 
laws, without which the United States to-day 
might have been a very different i)lacc from 
what it is. This was in the matter of the 
territory west of the Appalachian Mountains. 
All of this land was claimed by one state or 
another and often by two or three, under 
old colonial charters which sometimes had 
granted land westward for indefinite dis- 
tances. The reason Maryland had been so 
slow in ratifying the Articles of Confedera- 
tion was that she had insisted that all these 
claims be given up to the national goverivt 
merit. 

Settling the Territorial Claims 

Virginia, whose claims were the largest as 
well as the best-founded of all, generously 
set the example by giving up all the country 
beyond the Ohio River (1784). New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and the Caro- 


colonies, and not thirteen weak, quarreling nations. 
So when this scene was enacted at Independence Hall 
on September 15, 1787, the famous old building gained 
one more great memory for Americans to cherish. 

linas followed suit; that left only Georgia 
with frontier claims, and hers were finally 
given up in 1S02. So tluTe was one thing 
less for the states to tjuarrel o\er, and the 
Congress had vast unset tU'd lands to sell or 
to reward its soldiers with, wliile the fron- 
tiersmen themselves had a chance to manage 
their own alTairs and even to sd u|) new 
states in the wililerness. 

' New States Come into the Union 

For Congress wisely decided (1787) that 
as fast as the territory beyond the Ohio 
should be settled, it should begin to rule 
itself. First a territorial legislature was to 
be formed and a delegate without a vote 
sent to Congress; then the territory wars to 
be divided into from three to live jiarts, and 
each part, when the number of inhabitants 
reached 60,000, w'as to be made a real state, 
on an equal footing with the original thirteen. 
This Northwest Ordinance is famous because 
the plan it proposed was followed, not only 
for the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, which grew up in 
the territory to whicli it applied, but for all 
the other new states also. No part of the 
new country was to be treated as a colony 
or possession to be ruled by the old states, 
but each was to become a state itself as soon 
as it was settled. It is strange to think of 
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Tennessee or Kansas or Wyoming as a other’s goods, they fought over conJlicting 

“possession'' of the Eastern states or of claims to land, they disagreed violently about 

Congress; but such a thing might very well the navigation of rivers, they refused to sup- 

have happened if Congress had gone about port the demand of the Westerners for trade 

the matter as most countries had gone about on the Mississippi l)ecause they were jealous, 

such things l^efore that time. They lost interest in Congress and neglected 

But the Congress did not have such good to send delegates. Fewer s 

success when 

It trjcd to f > 

(leal with the 

countries of ^ 

acc()i(ling to ^ 

iiic ireaiy or riiotobj vihuhi DdiHution sitvkc 

Peace they We must not forget that while all the exciting political events were going 
eli^Mil/l on in the older settlements, the great westward movement of the pioneers 


to send delegates. 


tAi 


I'lioto b> ViHllllI lltioil iSlTVKC 


on in the older settlements, the great westward movement of the pioneers 
went steadily on. People continued to load their goods into covered wagons, 


Fewer and fewer dele- 
gates attend- 
I ed the ses- 
sions, until 
from October, 
> ] 788, to April, 

\ ^ 7 ^ 9 , J’ot 

enough of 
i||l& them came 
SgjS , together to 
* ' make the 

j quo rum ^ nec- 

was really nc) 
United Stales 
government 
at all. 

^ere going But the 


been wi lli- climb in on top of the pile, and start for the frontier. Sometimes all went genuinely in- 
drawn The here, tereste'd in 

British said th(;y would withdraw them their state governments. After all, il was 
as soon as Congress made American mer- natural that they should fear a strong central 


chants i)ay their debts to English merchants; 
i)ut (Congress could not make the merchants 
])ay. To the south, mc'anwhile, settlers had 
been streaming through the Cumberland Gap 
along the Wilderness Road into Kentucky 
and Tejmessee. They could not very well 
trade across the wild mountains with the 
ICast, and needed to use the mouth of the 
Mississij)])i River to carr\^ their goods around 
to the coast by water. But the Spaniards 
owned the mouth of the Mississi[^pi, and 
C’ongress could not get them to let American 
merchants sail their Ix^ats through. England 
and Spain knew very well that each of the 
states cared more about its own affairs than 
about those of the United States, and that 
the United States government was too weak 
to stand up for its rights or carry out its 
])romises. 

Meanwhile the states (quarreled among 
themselves. They levied tariffs on one an- 


natural that they should fear a strong central 
rule. For had they not just fought a war 
to overturn just such a central rule, which 
had tried tv> manage their local affairs from 
London as Congress now wanted to manage 
them from Philadelphia? It was their town 
meetings and their state legislatures in which 
they could speak out their needs and which 
would attend to their washes. Philadelphia 
was a long way from Boston or from Charles- 
ton in 1783; Europe and the Mississi])pi 
River w'ere infinitely farther; and w'hat the 
people of Boston and Charleston wanted wais 
to be let alone to attend to their business 
and forget about the war. 

America Becomes the Land of Equality 

The common people, especially the farmers, 
had gained a great deal of power in the local 
and state governments since 1770. The Rev- 
olution had been a true revolution, as well as 
a rebellion against England. A great many 
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The westward movement went on all through the years ing of Youngstown, Ohio, in 1797. It shows John 
of the Revolutionary War, and took a great spurt just Young, who had bought the land from the Connecticut 
after it This picture records, for instance, the found- Land Company, welcoming the first of the settlers. 


of the richest and most powerful people had loudly for it. But the farmers and small 
been either British officials or Loyalists, and tradesmen had become very powerful, and 
these had either left the country or had lost in several states they controlled not only 
their lands and influence. Many huge es- the town governments but the state Icgis- 


tates, especially in New 
York, where the Dutch 
government had made 
grants of thousands of 
acres to ^‘patroons,’^ had 
been broken uj) into small 
farms. The leaders had 
needed everyone’s aid dur- 
ing the war, and had con- 
sequently helped the 
people to realize their own 
importance. Besides, the 
high-sounding theories 
which the leaders had 
preached — about all men 
being born ‘Tree and 
equal,” about “liberty or 
death” — made it very 
hard for men without 



latures as well. 

The result was that the 
farmers tried to regulate 
things to their own ad- 
vantage rather than for 
the good of the peoj)le 
wdio lived in tf»wns and 
who dealt in money and 
credits, in manufacturing, 
or in commerce. The 
farmers usually owed 
money to these city 
people, and quarrels arose 
as to how it was to be 
f)aid. There were troubles 
about i>aper money issued 
by the Congress or the 
states, much like the 
troubles between the colo 


property to see why they 
should not be allowed to 
vote as well as their 
“equals” in powder and 
gold lace, and made it im- 
possible for a farmer not 


Photo by Mrtropulilun Musouni of Art 

This portrait of Washington, by Peale, shows 
him as a warrior rather than as a statesman. 
For though in founding our government other 
men played rdles as important as his, the 
Continental army had no general who could 
approach the commander in chief in soldierly 
ability. 


nistsand the London mer- 
chants before the Revo- 
lution. The manufac- 
turers did not want inter- 
state tariffs because these 
interfered with their trade, 


to think himself fully as good as a wealthy and did want a national tariff to keep 
merchant. Those who owned no property, it out cheap goods from England. The 
is true, were still without the right to vote — farmers did not care about these things — 
although they were beginning to clamor what they wanted was cheap goods whether 
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they came from England or a neighboring 
state or the nearest town. As had happened 
ten years before, the trouble came to a head 
in Massachusetts (1786), when fifteen hun- 
dred men under an old Revolutionary cap- 
tain, Daniel Shays, had a pitched battle with 
state troops over the enforcement of some 
new law about the collection of 
debts. 

The times were bad anyway, 
as was only natural after 
such a long war. Wliether 
things would have 
worked out fairly well 
in time under the old 
Articles of Confeder- 
ation wc can never 
know. For the so-called | 

'‘upper classes’^ — the 
people of wealth and in- 
lluence — were appalled ' 
at the way the poorer 
people '"eiv. taking 
things into their own 
hands, and determined to do 
something about it. They 
were joined by creditors who 
could not collect their debts, by 


mined not to revise the Articles at all, but 
to start all over again and work out a plan 
for a new federal Constitution. 

It was a distinguished gathering. Wash- 
ington was in the chair, and among the dele- 
gates were most of the leading political 
thinkers of the day, including Benjamin 
Franklin, now more than eighty 
years old. But except for the aged 
I’ranklin, the more radically 
democratic of the Revolu- 
tionary leaders were not 
there: Patrick Henry 
had refused to come, 
Samuel Adams had not 
A been asked, and Jeffer- 
^ son was serving as min- 
t ister at Paris. So the 
I convention was rather 
^ conservative in its ideas, 
and quite as much in- 
tent on securing private 
property and the power 
of "the best people’’ 
against what seemed to the 
members to be too much de- 
mocracy as it was on enabling 
the national government to de- 


, ^ Plmto by Metropolitan Muneuni of Art r j i j 4.1, 

manufacturers who wanted a All through these troubled times, fend the country and pay tne 

tariff, by merchants who were through the troubled tmes national debt. 

’ , 1 . 1 that had gone before, one of the , , - ^ 4. 

confused by trade barriers and wisest heads in America was it was clear Irom tne nrst 

by money that did not keep the matter 

same value from week to week, documents that brought the to tigree on all these things, 
by cx-soldiers and speculators pecterotion'of‘”nd?piSdwt'; ‘^e convention decided to 
who had. lands in the West the Treaty of Paris, and the shut out the public and settle 


which they could not protect 
from the Indians, and by all those who 
were troubled at seeing the United States 
despised and scorned abroad. A movement 
was started to revise the Articles of Con- 
federation and make a stronger central power. 

The Convention of 1787 


Constitution. 


down to the hard business of 
smoothing out the many differences of 
opinion The debates lasted nearly four 
months. Several members left before the 
end, unable to agree with the way things 
were going. Some refused to sign the Con- 
stitution when it was finished. But finished 
it was at last, and ready to put before the 


A convention to discuss commercial mat- 
ters met at Annapolis, Maryland, in 178:'. 
and from it came the suggestion for a con- 
vention to revise the Articles. Congress 
issued a call to all the states (1787) to send 
delegates to Philadelphia in the month of 
May for the purpose of doing this. Delegates 
came from all the states except Rhode Island. 
When they assembled they quietly deter- 


people in September (1787). 

The "compromises,” (k6m'pr6-miz), or 
adjustments in which each party gave up 
something in order to come to an agreement, 
had been of two main sorts — those between 
the large states and the small states, and 
those between the commercial interests of 
the North and of the South. As to the first 
sort, it was a question whether each state 
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J-’lioto by Ciailery of i’lne Arts, \alo L'uivuriiity 

On December 23, 1782, at the State House in An> 
napoliSy Maryland, Washington handed to the Congress 
his resignation as commander in chief. ‘^Having now 
fini^tied the work assigned me,” he said, retire 
from the great theater of action, and bidding an af 

should continue to have the same voice in 
the central government, no matter how large 
or small it might be in population or land, 
or whether the large states should have a 
voice in proportion to their population. This 
was settled by deciding that there should be 
two houses in the new Congress, and that in 
the upper house, or Senate, each state should 
have two members, while in the lower house, 
or House of Representatives, each should 
have members in proportion to its poi)ula- 
tion. This had been the hardest thing of all 
to settle. 

The Beginning of the Slavery Problem 

The other difTiculties were largely in con- 
nection with the matter of slavery. Slavery 
had not proved proli table in the North but 
had become the foundation of the whole way 
of life in the South. The Southerners wanted 
to count their slaves as people when deciding 
on the number of rei)resentatives but not 


fectionate farewell to this august body, under whose 
orders I have so long acted, I here offer my commission, 
and take my leave of all the employments of public 
life.” But even the much that he had done was not 
enough; he was soon called back to be the President. 

when laying taxes; the Northerners wanted 
1,0 do exactly the ()j)j)osite. The}^ final ly 
agreed to count three-lifths of the slaves for 
both purj)oses. The Southerners, some of 
them, did not want to forbiil llie bringing 
of more slaves from Africa; the Northerners 
ditl want to forbid it. This was settled by 
leaving the trade alone for twenty years only. 

Strengthening the Central Government 

Everyone realized that the central govern- 
ment must be made stronger than the old 
Congress if the states were to be drawn into 
a single nation instead of being allowed to 
fall apart into scjxirate nations. So state 
otBcials were to take an oath to ui)hold the 
national constitution aljove all, and Congress 
was given power to j)ass laws and impose 
taxes for the w'hole country, to raise an army, 
to have dealings wdth foreign powers, to coin 
all the money, and to do other necessary 
things. Further, there was to be a president, 
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New York gave Washington a great welcome when 
he came up from Virginia to be inaugurated. Here he 
is pictured stepping ashore from the special barge 
which had brought him across the Hudson. The boat 

or chief executive oHicer — something there 
had not been under the old arrangement — - 
who was to sec that the laws of Congress 
were carried out and who ]iad large powers 
of his owii. Lasllv — another thing the old 
(Congress had sadly felt the lack of — there 
were to he federal courts to try cases coming 
u[) under federal or national laws. 

Our System of “Checks and Balances^’ 

Since most of the delegates wished the 
government to remain stead}' in time of 
popular excitement, and in fact to remain 
in the hands of men of property and educa- 
tion rather than in the power of the “factious 
multitude,” they arranged various ingenious 
“checks and balances.” That is to .say, they 
balanced one part of the government against 
another in order that nothing might be done 
in too much of a hurry. There were to be 
two houses of Congress elected in different 


was rowed by thirteen masters of vessels, one for each 
of the thirteen states. On shore cannon boomed and 
flags waved and the crowds cheered, as Governor 
Clinton escorted him to the executive mansion. 

ways and for different lengths of time; and 
all laws must pass both houses. Then a law 
must be signed by the president. The presi- 
dent must have the Senate’s aj)proval of 
treaties and appointments. The Supreme 
Court was to have the power to say how a 
law should be interpreted in given cases. 
Xo members of the national government 
were to be elected directly by the people, 
except the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The senators were to he chosen 
by the slate legislatures, and the president 
l)y an J^lectoral College — a group of men 
chosen in wliatever way tlic legislatures of 
the different stales might determine. Judges 
were to be ai)pointed. 

A Constitution That Has Stood the Test 

Though our senators are now elected b}' 
popular vote and various other amendments 
have been adopted, it is remarkable how 
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little we have wanted to change the Consti- 
tution from that day to this. It was in fact 
an extraordinary thing for a group of men 
to have devised such a plan in four months’ 
time and to have seen it adopted without 
the shedding of a drop of blood. Even 
Franklin, who had not approved of many 
things that went into the plan, thought at 
the end that it was good. He looked at a 
picture of a sunrise painted on the back of 
the president’s chair, and said that he had 
all through the sessions been trying to decide 
whether that sun was rising or setting; but 
now he was sure it was rising. 

When America Feared a Tyranny 

When the proposed Constitution was car- 
ried before the states, however, a great many 
people were decidedly not of Franklin’s 
opinion. Some could nort be reconciled to 
this or that compromise in the plan. Many 
felt that so strong a central government could 
not fail to become a tyranny, and that the 
country was much too large to be ruled 
democratically from a single place: you must 
remember that there had never been so large 
a republic before, and that there were no 
rai’ oads and telegraphs and syndicated news 
stories in those days, such as now make the 
whole country much smaller for purposes of 
government than the strip along the Atlantic 
was in 1789. The fear that by adopting 
the Constitution people would be giving 
up their liberties was strengthened by the 
fact that the convention had been made 
up of men from the wealthier classes, 
really had acted in an aristocratic way in 
making all the plans in secret, and really 
had tried in the Constitution itself to keep 
the power in the hands of the property 
owners. 

The Struggle for a Union 

But the defenders of the Constitution were 
much better talkers than those who opposed 
it, and the need of some sort of stronger 


union was clear to almost everyone. So in 
the end, most of the special state conventions 
called to discuss the matter decided to give 
the new plan a trial. In some of the most 
powerful and important of the states — Mas- 
.sachusetts, Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
York —the struggle was tierce and the vote 
very close. North Carolina and Rhode Island 
at first refused to ratify at all. But the 
framers of the plan had provided that as 
soon as nine states should acce])t it, those 
nine should go ahead with it whether the 
others did or not; so eventually the other 
states changed their minds to avoid being 
left out in the cold. 

Our First President 

The decision once made, everyone seems 
to have thrown his caj) in the air and shouted 
with pure relief and joy. The new Congress 
met, with George Washington for the first 
president of the country. The jieoplc loved 
and trusted him, w'hcther they had approved 
of the Constitution or not. When he Jour- 
neyed to New York to be inaugurated, he 
crossed New Jersey from his great estate at 
Mount Vernon, Virginia, through universal 
rejoicing. The townspeople ])ut up triumphal 
arches and strewed his path witli flowers. 
On April 30, 17S9, he took the oath of office 
on the balcony of the new Federal Hall in 
New York, in the sight of a great and en- 
thusiastic crowd. Once more the quiet, in- 
domitable gentleman from Virginia was to 
lead his countrymen in a great and perilous 
adventure. 

At last the thirteen states had grown into 
a nation. It was a new kind of nation — with 
a central power strong enough to make the 
land into a single unit, but with each state 
still free to do as it saw fit in many a minor 
matter. The great Constitution which pro- 
vided for this power and this freedom to- 
gether is, in spite of all its compromises, one 
of the most brilliant documents ever born of 
the brain of man. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 

We the People of the United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general 
Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States 
of America. 

Article. I. 

Section, i. All legislative Powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

Section. 2. The House of Representatives shall 
be composed of Members chosen every second 
Year by the People of the several States, and 
the Electors in each State shall have the Quali- 
fications requisite for Electors of the most 
numerous Branch of the State Legislature. 

No Person shall be a Representative who 
shall not have attained to the Age of twenty 
five Years, and been seven Years a Citizen of 
the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an Inhabitant of that State in which 
he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct Taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union, according 
to their respective Numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole Number of 
free Persons, including those bound to Service 
for a Term of Years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three fifths of all other Persons. The 
actual Enumeration shall be made within three 
Years after the first Meeting of the Congress 
of the United States, and within every sub- 
sequent Term of ten Years, in such Manner as 
they shall by Law direct. The Number of Rep- 
resentatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty Thousand, but each State shall have at 
Least one Representative; and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the State of New 
Hampshire shall be entitled to chuse three, 
Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations one, Connecticut five, New- 
York six. New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, 
Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten. 
North Carolina five. South Carolina five, and 
Georgia three. 

^ When vacancies happen in the Representa- 
tion from any State, the Executive Authority 
thereof shall issue Writs of Election to fill such 
Vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall chuse 
their Speaker and other Ofi 3 cers; and shall have 
the sole Power of Impeachment. 

Section. 3. The Senate of the United States 
shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for 
six Years; and each Senator shall have one Vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
Consequence of the first Election, they shall be 
divided as equally as may be into three Classes. ^ 
The Seats of the Senators of the first Class 
shall be vacated at the Expiration of the second 
Year, of the second Class at the Expiration of the 
fourth Year, and of the third Class at the Ex- 
piration of the sixth Year, so that one third may 
be chosen every second Year; and if Vacancies 
happen by Resignation, or otherwise, during 
the Recess of the Legislature of any State, the 
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Executive thereof may make temporary Ap- 
pointments until the next Meeting of the 
Legislature, which shall then fill such Vacancies. 

No Person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the Age of thirty Years, and 
been nine Years a Citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an In- 
habitant of that State for which he shall be 
chosen. 

The Vice President of the United States 
shall be President of the Senate, but shall have 
no Vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall chuse their other Officers, 
and also a President pro tempore, in the Ab- 
sence of the Vice President, or when he shall 
exercise the Office of President of the United 
States. 

The Senate shall have the sole Power to try 
all Impeachments. When sitting for that Pur- 
pose, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: And no 
Person shall be convicted without the Con- 
currence of two thirds of the Members present. 

Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from Office, and 
disqualification to hold and enjoy any Office of 
honor. Trust or Profit under the United States: 
but the Party convicted shall nevertheless be 
liable and subject to Indictment, Trial, Judg- 
ment and Punishment, according to Law. 
Section. 4. The Times, Places and Manner of 
holding Elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives, shall be prescribed in each State by the 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by Law make or alter such Regula- 
tions, except as to the Places of chusing Ser - 
ators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once 
in every Year, and such Meeting shall be on 
the first Monday in December, unless they shall 
by Law appoint a different Day. 

Section. 5. Each House shall be the Judge of 
the Elections, Returns and Qualifications of its 
own Members, and a Majority of each shall 
constitute a Quorum to do Business; but a 
smaller Number may adjourn from day to day, 
and may be authorized to compel the Attend- 
ance of absent Members, in such Manner, and 
under such Penalties as each House may pro- 
vide. 

Each House may determine the Rules of its 
Proceedings, punish its Members for disorderly 
Behaviour, and, with the Concurrence of two 
thirds, expel a Member. 

Each House shall keep a Journal of its Pro- 
ceedings, and from time to time publish the 
same, excepting such Parts as may in their 
Judgment require Secrec> ; and the Yeas and 
Nays of the Members of either House on any 
question shall, at the Desire of one fifth of 
those Present, be entered on the Journal. 

Neither House, during the Session of Con- 
gress, shall, without the Consent of the other, 
adjourn for more than three days, nor to any 
other Place than that in which the two Houses 
shall be sitting. 

Section. 6. The Senators and Representatives 
shall receive a Compensation for their Services, 
to be ascertained by Law, and paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. They shall in 
all Cases, except Treason, Felony and Breach 
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of the Peace, be privileged from Arrest during 
their Attendance at the Session of their respec- 
tive Houses, and in going to and returning from 
the same; and for any Speech or Debate in 
either House, they shall not be questioned in 
any other Place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the Time for which he was elected, be appointed 
to any civil Office under the Authority of the 
United States, which shall have been created, 
or the Emoluments whereof shall have been en- 
creased during such time; and no Person hold- 
ing any Office under the United States, shall 
be a Member of either House during his Con- 
tinuance in Office. 

Section. 7. All Bills for raising Revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives; but 
the Senate may propose or concur with Amend- 
ments as on other Bills. 

Every Bill which shall have passed the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, shall, be- 
fore it become a Law, be presented to the 
President of the United States; If he approve 
he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, 
with his Objections to that House in which it 
shall have originated, who shall enter the Ob- 
jections at large on their Journal, and proceed 
to reconsider it. If after such Reconsideration 
two thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
the Bill, it shall be sent, together with the 
Objections, to the other House, by which it 
shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved 
by two of that House, it shall become a 

Law. But in all such Cases the Votes of both 
Houses shall be determined by yeas and Nays, 
and the Names of the Persons voting for and 
against the Bill shall be entered on the Journal 
of each House respectively. If any Bill shall 
not be returned by the President within ten 
Days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to him, the Same shall be a Law, in 
like Manner as if he had signed it, unless the 
Congress by their Adjournment prevent its 
Return, in which Case it shall not be a Law. 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which 
the Concurrence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives may be necessary (except on 
a question of Adjournment) shall be presented 
to the President of the United States; and be- 
fore the Same shall take Effect, shall be ap- 
proved by him, or being disapproved by him, 
shall be repassed by two thirds of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, according to the 
Rules and Limitations prescribed in the Case 
of a BUI. 

Section. 8. The Congress shall have Power 
To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and 
Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for the 
common Defence and general Welfare of the 
United States; but all Duties, Imposts and 
Excises shaU be uniform throughout the United 
States; 

To borrow Money on the credit of the United 
States; 

To regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, 
and among the several States, and with the 
Indian Tribes; 

To establish an uniform Rule of Naturaliza 
tion, and uniform Laws on the subject of Bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States; 

To coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, 
and of foreign Coin, and fix the Standard of 
Weights and Measures; 

To provide for the Punishment of counter- 


feiting the Securities and current Coin of the 
United States; 

To establish Post Offices and post Roads; 

To promote the Progress of Science and use- 
ful Arts, by securing for limited Times to 
Authors and Inventors the exclusive Right to 
their respective Writings and Discoveries; 

To constitute Tribunals inferior to the su- 
preme Court; 

To define and punish Piracies and Felonies 
committed on the high Seas, and Offences 
against the Law of Nations; 

To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal, and make Rules concerning Captures 
on Land and Water; 

To raise and support Armies, but no Ap- 
propriation of Money to that Use shall be for 
a longer Term than two Years; 

To provide and maintain a Navy; 

To make Rules for the Government and 
Regulation of the land and naval Forces; 

To provide for calling forth the Militia to 
execute the Laws of the Umon, suppress In- 
surrections and repel Invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining, the Militia, and for governing such 
Part of them as may be employed in the Serv- 
ice of the United States, reserving to the States 
respectively, the Appointment of the Officers, 
and the Authority of training the Militia ac- 
cording to the discipline prescribed by Congress; 

To exercise exclusive Legislation in all Cases 
whatsoever, over such District (not exceeding 
ten Miles square) as may, by Cession of par- 
ticular States, and the Acceptance of Congress, 
become the Seat of the Government of the 
United States, and to exercise like Authority 
over all Places purchased by the Consent of 
the Legislature of the State in which the Same 
shall be, for the Erection of Forts, Magazines, 
Arsenals, dock-Yards, and other needful Build- 
ings; — And 

To make all Laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into Execution the fore- 
going Powers, and all other Powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any Department or Officer 
thereof. 

Section. 9. The Migration or Importation of 
such Persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think pioper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the Year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, but a Tax 
or duty may be imposed on such Importation, 
not exceeding ten dollars for each Person. 

The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in Cases 
of Rebellion or Invasion the public Safety may 
require it. 

No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto Law shall 
be passed. 

No Capitation, or other direct. Tax shall be 
laid, unless in Proportion to the Census or 
Enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 

No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles ex- 
ported from any State. 

No Preference shall be given by any Regu- 
lation of Commerce or Revenue to the Ports 
of one State over those of another: nor shall 
Vessels bound to, or from, one State, be obliged 
to enter, clear, or pay Duties in another. 

No Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, 
but in Consequence of Appropriations made by 
Law; and a regular Statement and Account of 
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the Receipts and Expenditures of all public 
Money shall be published from time to time. 

No Title of Nobility shall be granted by the 
United States: And no Person holding any 
Office of Profit or Trust under them, shall, 
without the Consent of the Congress, accept of 
any present. Emolument, Office, or Title, of 
any &nd whatever, from any King, Prince, or 
foreign State. 

Section, lo. No State shall enter into any 
Treaty, Alliance, or Confederation; grant Let- 
ters of Marque and Reprisal; coin Money; emit 
Bills of Credit; make any Thing but gold and 
silver Coin a Tender in Payment of Debts; pass 
any Bill of Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law 
impairing the Obligation of Contracts, or grant 
any Title of Nobility. 

No State shall, without the Consent of the 
Congress, lay any Imposts or Duties on Im- 
ports or Exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing it’s inspection Laws: 
and the net Produce of all Duties and Imposts, 
laid by any State on Imports or Exports, shall 
be for the Use of the Treasury of the United 
States; and all such Laws shall be subject to 
the Revision and Controul of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the Consent of Con- 
gress, lay any Duty of Tonnage, keep Troops, 
or Ships of War in time of Peace, enter into 
any Agreement or Compact with another State, 
or with a foreign Power, or engage in War, un- 
less actually invaded, or in such imminent 
Danger as will not admit of delay. 

Article. II. 

Section, i. The executive Power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his Office during the 
Term of four Years, and, together with the Vice 
President, chosen for the same Term, be elected, 
as follows 

Each State shall appoint, in such Manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a Number 
of Electors, equal to the whole Number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitied in the Congress: but no 
Senator or Representative, or Person holding 
an Office of Trust or Profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an Elector. 

The Electors shall meet in their respective 
States, and vote by Ballot for two Persons, of 
whom one at least shall not be an Inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves. And they 
shall make a List of all the Persons voted for, 
and of the Number of VoteJ for each; which 
List they shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed to the Seat of the Government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in 
the Presence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, open all the Certificates, and the 
Votes shall then be counted. The Person 
having the greatest Number of Votes shall be 
the I^esident, if such Number be a Majority 
of the whole Number of Electors appointed; 
and if there be more than one who have such 
Majority, and have an equal Number of Votes, 
then the House of Representatives shall im- 
mediately chuse by Ballot one of them for 
President; and if no Person have a Majority, 
then from the five highest on the List the said 
House shall in like Manner chuse the President. 
But in chusing the President, the Votes shall be 
taken by States, the Representation from each 


State having one Vote; A quorum for this Pur- 
pose shall consist of a Member or Members 
from two thirds of the States, and a Majority 
of all the States shall be necessary to a Choice. 
In every Case, after the Choice of the President, 
the Person having the greatest Number of Votes 
of the Electors shall be the Vice President. 
But if there should remain two or more who 
have equal Votes, the Senate shall chuse from 
them by Ballot the Vice President. 

The Congress may determine the Time of 
chusing the Electors, and the Day on which 
they shall give their Votes; which Day shall be 
the same throughout the United States. 

No Person except a natural born Citizen, or 
a Citizen of the United States, at the time of 
the Adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligi- 
ble to the Office of President; neither shall any 
Person be eligible to that Office who shall not 
have attained to the Age of thirty five Years, 
and been fourteen Years a Resident within 
the United States. 

In Case of the Removal of the President from 
Office, or of his Death. Resignation, or Inability 
to discharge the Powers and Duties of the 
said Office, the Same shall devolve on the Vice 
President, and the Congress may by Law pro- 
vide for the Case of Removal. Death, Resigna- 
tion or Inability, both of the President and Vice 
President, declaring what Officer shall then act 
as President, and such Officer shall act accord- 
ingly, until the Disability be removed, or a 
President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated Times, receive 
for his Services, a Compensation, which shall 
neither be encreased nor diminished during the 
Period for which he shall have been elected, 
and he shall not receive within that Period any 
other Emolument from the United States, or 
any of them. 

Before he enter on the Execution of his Office, 
he shall take the following Oath or Affirmation: 

'**1 do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the Office of President ofthe 
United States, and will to the best of my Ability, 
preserve, protect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

Section. 2 . The President shall be Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the Militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual Service of the 
United States; he may require the Opinion, in 
writing, of the principal Officer in each of the 
executive Departments, upon any Subject re- 
lating to the Duties of their respective Offices, 
and he shall have Power to grant Reprieves 
and Pardons for Offences against the United 
States, except in Cases of Impeachment. 

He shall have Power, by and with the Advice 
and Consent of the Senate, to make Treaties, 
provided two thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and by and 
with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint Ambassadors, other public Min- 
isters and Consuls, Judges of the supreme 
Court, and all other Officers of the United 
States, whose Appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established by Law: but the Congress may by 
Law vest the Appointment of such inferior 
Officers, as they think proper, in the President 
alone, in the Courts of Law, or in the Heads 
of Departments. 

The President shall have Power to fill up all 
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Vacancies that may happen during the Recess 
of the Senate, by granting Commissions which 
shall expire at the End of their next Session. 
Section. 3. He shall from time to time give to the 
Congress Information of the State of the Union, 
and recommend to their Consideration such 
Measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient; he may, on extraordinary Occasions, 
convene both Houses, or either of them, and 
in Case of Disagreement between them, with 
Respect to the Time of Adjournment, he may 
adjourn them to such Time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive Ambassadors and 
other public Ministers; he shall take Care that 
the Laws be faithfully executed, and shall Com- 
mission all the Officers of the United States. 
Section. 4. The President, Vice President and 
all civil Officers of the United States, shall be re- 
moved from Office on Impeachment for, and 
Conviction of. Treason, Bribery, or other high 
Crimes and Misdemeanors. 

Article III. 

Section, i. The judicial Power of the United 
States, shall be vested in one supreme Court, 
and in such inferior Courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The 
Judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
Courts, shall hold their Offices during good Be- 
haviour, and shall, at stated Times, receive for 
their Services, a Compensation, which shall not 
be diminished during their Continuance in 
Office. 

Section, a. The judicial Power shall extend to 
all Cases, in Law and Equity, arising under this 
Constitution, the Laws of the United States, 
and Treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their Authority;- to all Cases affecting 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Con- 
suls; — to all Cases of admiralty and maritime 
Jurisdiction; — to Controversies to which the 
United States shall be a Party; to Contro- 
versies between two or more States; — between 
a State and Citizens of another State ; — between 
Citizens of different States; — between Citizens 
of the same State claiming Lands under Grants 
of different States, and between a State, or the 
Citizens thereof, and foreign States, Citizens 
or Subjects. 

In all Cases affecting Ambassadors, other 
public Ministers and Consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be Party, the supreme 
Court' shall have original Jurisdiction. In all 
the other Cases before mentioned, the supreme 
Court shall have appellate Jurisdiction, both 
as to Law and Fact, with such Exceptions, and 
under such Regulations as the Congress shall 
make. , ^ 

The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of 
Impeachment, shall be by Jury; and such Trial 
shall be held in the State where the said 
Crimes shall have been committed; but when 
not committed within any State, the Trial shall 
be at such Place or Places as the Congress may 
by Law have directed. 

Section. 3. Treason against the United States, 
shall consist only in levying War against them, 
or in adhering to their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comfort. No Person shall be convicted 
of Treason unless on the Testimony of two 
Witnesses to the same overt Act, or on Con- 
fession in open Court. 

The Congress shall have Power to declare 
the Punishment of Treason, but no Attainder 


of Treason shall work Corruption of Blood, or 
Forfeiture except during the Life of the Person 
attainted. 

Article. FV. 

Section, i. Full Faith and Credit shall be given 
in each State to the public Acts, Records, and 
judicial Proceedings of every other State, ^d 
the Congress may by general Laws prescribe 
the Manner in which such Acts, Records and 
Proceedings shall be proved, and the Effect 
thereof. 

Section. 2. The Citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all Privileges and Immunities of 
Citizens in the several States. 

A Person charged in any State with Treason, 
Felony, or other Crime, who shall flee from 
Justice, and be found in another State, shall on 
Demand of the executive Authority of the State 
from which he fled, be delivered up, to be re- 
moved to the State having Jurisdiction of the 
Crime. 

No Person held to Service or Labour in one 
State, under the Laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in Consequence of any Law or 
Regulation therein, be discharged from such 
Service or Labour, but shall be delivered up on 
Claim of the Party to whom such Service or 
Labour may be due. 

Section. 3. New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union; but no new State 
shall be formed or erected within the Juris- 
diction of any other State; nor any State be 
formed by the Junction of two or more States, 
or Parts of States, without the Consent of the 
Legislatures of the States concerned as well as 
of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have Power to dispose of 
and make all needful Rules and Regulations 
respecting the Territory or other Property be- 
longing to the United States; and nothing in 
this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
Prejudice any Claims of the United States, or 
of any particular State. 

Section. 4. The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a Republican Form of 
Government, and shall protect each of them 
against Invasion; and on Application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened) against domes- 
tic Violence. 

Article. V. 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
Application of the Legislatures of two thirds of 
the several States, shall call a Convention for 
proposing Amendments, which, in either Case, 
shall be valid to all Intents and Purposes, as 
Part of this Constitution, when ratified by the 
Legislatures of three fourths of the several 
States, or by Conventions in three fourths there- 
of, as the one or the other Mode of Ratifica- 
tion may be proposed by the Congress ; Provided 
that no Amendment which may be made prior 
to the Year One thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any Manner affect the first and 
fourth Clauses in the Ninth Section of the first 
Article; and that no State, without its Consent, 
shall be deprived of it*s equal Suffrage in the 
Senate. 

Article. VI. 

All Debts contracted and Engagements en- 
tered into, before the Adoption of this Constitu- 
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tion, shall be as valid against the United States 
under this Constitution, as under the Confedera- 
tion. 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the United 
States which shall be made in Pursuance 
thereof; and ail Treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the Authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme Law of the Land; 
and the Judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, any Thing in the Constitution or Laws 
of any State to the Contrary notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the Members of the several 
State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial 
Officers, both of the United States and of the 
several States, shall be bound by Oath or 
Affirmation, to support this Constitution; but 
no religious Test shall ever be required as a 
Qualification to any Office or public Trust under 
the United States. 

Article. VII. 

The Ratification of the Conventions of nine 
States, shall be sufficient for the Establishment 
of this Constitution between the States so 
ratifying the Same. 

done in Convention by the Unanimous 
Consent of the States present the Seven- 
teenth Day of September in the Year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
Eighty seven and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the Twelfth 
In witness whereof We have hereunto 
subscribed our Names, 

GO: WASHINGTON— PRESIDT 
and deputy from Virginia 

„ XI. LANGDON \ 

New Hampshire^ iiTrwoT.AR r,TLM an i 


Massachusetts , 


Connecticut 


^®iNICHOLAS GILMAN J 
fNATHANIEL GORHAM 
*\rUFUS KING 
fWM SAML JOHNSON 
IrOGER SHERMAN 


New York . ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

fWIL: LIVINGSTON 
I DAVID BREARLEY. 

New Jersey PATERSON. 

iJONA: DAYTON 

(B FRANKLIN 
THOMAS MIFFLIN 
ROBT MORRIS 
JGEO. CLYMER 

Pennsylvania fITZSIMONS 

JARED INGERSOLL 
JAMES WILSON 
GOUV MORRIS 


Delaware 


GEO: READ 

GUNNING BEDFORD jun 
JOHN DICKINSON 
RICHARD BASSETT 
JACO: BROOM 


Maryland 


Virginia 


North 

Carolina 


(JAMES MC HENRY 
JDAN OF ST THO? 

! JENIFER 

[DANL CARROLL 

[JOHN BLAIR 

ijAMES MADISON JR. 

fWM BLOUNT 
, RICHP DOBBS SPAIGHT 
HU WILLIAMSON 


fj. RUTLEDGE 
CHARLES COTES- 

South Carolina^ WORTH PINCKNEY 
CHARLES PINCKNEY 

PIERCE BUTLER. 

WILLIAM FEW 

Georgia i 

^ABR BALDWIN 

Attest WILLIAM JACKSON Secretary 


FIRST AMENDMENT 
Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble; and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances. 

SECOND AMENDMENT 
A well regulated Militia, being necessarv to 
the security of a free State, the right of the peo- 
ple to keep and bear Arms, shall not be in- 
fringed. 

THIRD AMENDMENT 
No Soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered 
in any house, without the consent of the Owner, 
nor in time of war, but in a manner to be pre- 
scribed by law. 

FOURTH AMENDMENT 
The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not 
be violated, and no Warrants shall issue, but 
upon probable cause, supported by Oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons or things 
to be seized. 

FIFTH AMENDMENT 
No person shall be held to answer for a capitaU 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a pre- 
sentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except 
in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or 
in the Militia, when in actual service in time of 
War or public danger; nor shall any person be 
subject for the same offence to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness tgainst 
himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor shall 
private property be taken for public use, with- 
out just compensation. 
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SIXTH AMENDMENT 
In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by 
an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, 
which district shall have been previously as- 
certained by law, and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him ; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in 
his favor, and to have the Assistance of Counsel 
for his defence. 

SEVENTH AMENDMENT 
In suits at common law, where the value in 
controversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no 
fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any Court of the United States, 
than according to the rules of the common law. 

EIGHTH AMENDMENT 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted. 

NINTH AMENDMENT 
The enumeration in the Constitution, of cer- 
tain rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people. 

TENTH AMENDMENT 
The puw^is not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people. 

ELEVENTH AMENDMENT 
The Judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in law 
or equity, commenced or prosecuted against 
one of the United States by Citizens of another 
State, or by Citizens or Subjects of any Foreign 
State. 

TWELFTH AMENDMENT 
The Electors shall meet in their respective 
states, and vote by ballot for President and 
Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not 
be an inhabitant of the same state with them- 
selves; they shall name in their ballots the 
person voted for as President, and in distinct 
ballots the person voted for as Vice-President, 
and they shall make distinct lists of all persons 
voted for as President, and of all persons 
voted for as Vice-President, and of the number 
of votes for each, which lists they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat 
of the government of the United States, di- 
rected to the President of the Senate; — The 
President of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates and the votes shall then 
be counted; — The person having the greatest 
number of votes for President, shall be the 
President, if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of Electors appointed; and 
if no person have such majority, then from th 
persons having the highest numbers not ex- 
ceeding three on the list of those voted for as 
President, the House of Representatives shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the President. 
But in choosing the President, the votes shall be 
taken by states, the representation from each 
state having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose 


shall consist of a member or members from 
two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all 
the states shall be necessary to a choice. And 
if the House of Representatives shall not choose 
a President whenever the right of choice shall 
devolve upon them, before the fourth day of 
March next following, then the Vice-President 
shall act as President, as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. — The person having the greatest 
number of votes as Vice-President, shall be 
the Vice-President, if such number be a ma- 
jority of the whole number of Electors appointed, 
and if no person have a majority, then from the 
two highest numbers on the list, the Senate 
shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for 
the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the 
whole number of Senators, and a majority of 
the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 
But no person constitutionally ineligible to the 
office of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice-President of the United States. 

THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT 
Section I. Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shOil exist within the United States, or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Section. 2. Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT 
Section i. All persons bom or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. 

Section 2. Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole number 
of persons \n. each State, excluding Indians 
not taxed. B1.1 when the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of electors for President 
and Vice President of the United States, Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, the Executive and 
Judicial officers of a State, or the members of 
the Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the 
male inhabitants of such State, being twenty- 
one years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any vray abridged, except for 
participation in rebellion, or other crime, the 
basis of representation therein shall be*reduced 
in the proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
State. 

Section 3. No person shall be a Senator or 
Representative in Congress, or elector 01 Presi- 
dent and Vice President, or hold any office, 
civil or military, under the United States, or 
under any State, who, having previously taken 
an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an 
officer of the United States, or as a member 
of any State legislature, or as an executive or 
judicial officer of any State, to support the 
Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 
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the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may by a vote of two- 
thirds of each House, remove such disability. 
Section 4. The validity of the public debt of 
the United States, authorized by law, including 
debts incurred for payment of pensions and 
bounties for services in suppressing insurrec- 
tion or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But 
neither the United States nor any State shall 
assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred 
in aid of insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, or any claim for the loss or 
emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, 
obligations and claims shall be held illegal and 
void. 

Section 5. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the provisions 
of this article. 

FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT 
Section 1. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT 
The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes, from whatever source 
derived, without apportionment among the sev- 
veral States, and without regard to any census 
or enumeration. 

SEVENTEENTH AMENDMENT 
The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for six years; 
and each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislatures. 

When vacancies happen in the representa- 
tion of any State in the Senate, the executive 
authority of such State shall issue writs of 
election to fill such vacancies: Provided, That 
the le^slature of any State may empower the 
executive thereof to make temporary appoint- 
ments until the people fill the vacancies by 
election as the legislature may direct. 

This amendment shall not be so construed 
as to affect the election or term of any Senator 
chosen before it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution. 

EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 
SECTION I. After one year from the ratifi- 
cation of this article the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of intoxicating liquors within, 
the importation thereof into, or the exportation 
thereof from the United States and all territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 

SEC. 2. The Congress and the several '' 
States shall have concurrent power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

SEC. 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment 
to the Constitution by the legislatures of the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, 


within seven years from the date of the sub- 
mission hereof to the States by the Congress. 

NINETEENTH AMENDMENT 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of sex. 

Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

TWENTIETH AMENDMENT 

SECTION I. The terms of the President 
and Vice President shall end at noon on the 
20th day of January, and the terms of Senators 
and Representatives at noon on the 3d day of 
January, of the years in which such terms would 
have ended if this article had not been ratified ; 
and the terms of their successors shall then 
begin. 

SEC. 2. The Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every year, and such meeting shall 
begin at noon on the 3d day of January, unless 
they shall by law appoint a different day. 

SEC. 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning 
of the term of the President, the President 
elect shall have died, the Vice President elect 
shall become President. If a President shall 
not have been chosen before the time fixed for 
the beginning of his term, or if the President 
elect shall have failed to qualify, then the Vice 
President elect shall act as President until a 
President shall have qualified; and the Congress 
may by law provide for the case wherein neither 
a President elect nor a Vice President elect 
shall have qualified, declaring who shall then 
act as President, or the manner in which one 
who is to act shall be selected, and such person 
shall act accordingly until a President or Vice 
President shall have qualified. 

SEC. 4. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the death of any of the persons 
from whom the House of Representatives may 
choose a President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them, and for the 
case of the death of any of the persons from 
whom the Senate may choose a Vice President 
whenever the right of choice shall have de- 
volved upon them. 

SEC. 5. Sections i and 2 shall take effect 
on the 15th day of October following the ratifica- 
tion of this article. 

SEC. 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within seven 
years from the date of its submission. 

TWENTY-FIRST AMENDMENT 

SECTION I. The eighteenth article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby repealed. 

SEC. 2. The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein of 
intoxicating liquors, in violation of the laws 
thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

SEC. 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment 
to the Constitution by conventions in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress. 
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A I)ASIII\(; and brilliant young genius sajd nothing one way or the other, the gov- 
from the West Iridics -a long-limbed ernment should be made more aristocratic 
Virginia j)hilosopher: between these or more democratic, and in whose interest 
two lay the destiny of the young republic the laws should be passed, 
in America. Xow Washington had asked to sit in his 

It was in vain that President Washington cabinet of confidential advisers two men 
hoped the government under the new Con- whose ideas about these things were as dif- 
stitution could be carried on without ‘‘fac- ferent as red from green or cast from west, 
tions,” by which he meant political parties. Alexander Hamilton, secretary of the treas- 
Por no matter how carefully you set down ury, was sincerely an aristocrat. He would 
the words of a written constitution, there is have had no great aversion to a king and 
bound to be room for difference of opinion nobles in the land, though of course he knew 
as to just how the government should work that this was impossible. lie believed in 
in actual practice. Ihe framers of the Con- strengthening the aristocracy of wealth and 
stitution of the United States had of course education which was already the ruling 
intended that many things should be decided power. This meant strengthening the na- 
by laws and customs not written down at tional government as much as possible, favor- 
first. And besides, there was the question ing the commercial classes, and opposing the 
as to how strictly what was written down democratic farmers and the ‘dower classes” 
should be interpreted. Especially there was in the towns. For he feared and despised 
the question whether, where the Constitution the “mob” and believed that the countrv 

IQJ 
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would be happiest if the government were a gay capilaJ. The inner circle livcci in a 
in the hands of the “rich and well balls, and theaters, 

born.” Washington held “levees” 

Thomas JefTerson, secretary like a j)rince and rode forth in 

of state, was just as sincerely a gilded coach drawai by four 


a democrat. He was 
the author of the Dec- 
laration of Independ- 
ence, and had won re- 
ligious freedom for his 
own state of Virginia. 
Although he belonged j 
to an aristocrat ic family 
on his mother s side, 
he had been brought up 
in the frontier country 
and was firmly con- 
vinced that the hoj)e 
of the nation was in the 
sturdy farmers and com 
mon peoi)le. Tie held 
slaves, but hoped to ^ee 
slavery die ,.ut, a. id treated 
his own slaves so kiiullv 



cream-colored horses. 
Doubtless w'ith Hamil- 
ton \s approval, a news- 
pajjer called “I'hc Ga- 
zette of the United 
States” was started, 
and its talk about “the 
ladies of the Most Hon- 
orable Mr.” So-and-so 
and the goings-on of the 
“ CO u r t i n Ch e rry S t ree t ' ’ 
earned for it the nick- 
name of “the court 
journal.” Later, when the 
government moved to Phil- 
adelphia, a brilliant and 
aristocratic society gath- 
ered in the drawing-rooms 


7 itii. «. I CLLV \ I AV.... /ri. T X i! III llll^ 1.1 ¥> Xllli-X U 

. . , 1 • It Above IS Thomas Jefferson, secretary of . . , i 

hiS own slav'es so kindly state when Washington was president, and of jNlrs. William Jbngham 

that once when he canic lllfced ''l^er I'ederalist ladies 

home they unhitched the should rest with the common people, and where bhiglish gentlemen 

horses from his coach and ouV lives *anrmorrthan“iecesMr^^^^ French nobles 

d re w’^ him home in triumph. founder of what is now the fdt more at ease than the 

TT^ , .1 X, ... 4i • r Democratic party. , . ... , 


drew him home in triumph. 'W®® *he founder of what is now the 
TT 1 xi • r Democratic party. 

He was also something ol a 

philosopher and a .scientist, 

like his friend Franklin, Below is Alexander Hamilton, Washing- 

carimfaw nf fVia f-vaaciirTr anrl fVia 


democratic philosopher 
from Mrginia. 

xMeanwhilc the govern- 


, . , • 1 . r ton^s secretary of the treasury, and the , . . i i i T ^ 

and even in the midst ot a greatest secretary the treasury has ever nicnt settled down to busi- 

hot iiolitical campaign he He was an aristocrat, who beheved ii^ss. .\rul for a count rv 

\ d f that “the nch and well born” are best , . , , , . i • i " 

could Stop to write letters fitted to govern, and that the federal /ov- which had fought an eight- 

about mjistodon bones. p™s“n?*Republfcai*party^inS'cer^^^^ Ffar war and then blimd- 
Unlike Hamilton, he had of his principles. ered through six years of 

had nothing to do with the . quarrelsome peace, business 

meant first of all finance. 


had nothing to do with the 
writing of the Uonstitution, 
as he had been in ITancc 
at the time serving as min- 
ister, but he was not one 
of those who did not want 
the Constitution adojited. 
Instead, he hoped to build 
under it a government 
which should be at once 
strong and democratic. 

The aristocrats were first 
on the ground. When the 
first Congress assembled in 
1789, the little city of New 
York put on airs of 



Immediately all eyes were 
focused on the brilliant 
young Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Now Hamilton was a 
great financial genius. In 
quick succession he worked 
out and pushed through 
Congress a scries of laws 
which firmly established the 
national credit, provided 
for adequate national taxes, 
brought order out of chaos 
in state linances, cncour- 
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aged commerce and manufacture, and indeed took a chance that some day it would be 

laid the foundations of the worth more than they paid for it. 

Now unscrupulous speculators, 
who knew that the federal gov- 
ernment was about to pay 
face value for this paper 
grew rich on money 
which should have 
gone to old Revolu- 
tionary soldiers and 
other holders of the 
paper. Hamilton’s 
critics said, loo, that 
the tariff aided only 
the commercial 
classes, and was hard 
on tlie farmers, and 
that the excise on 
whiskey was unjust 
to the frontiersmen, 
since the roads were 
too bad for them to bring 
their grain East in any form 
less compact than distilled 

liquor. During the debates on 

land, and ev- hy ih. G.uj,ry of u,» n y. is the severely simple these measures, 

e^^ one knew ^ „ , shaft of the Bunker Hill the leader of the 

t' it somp ^w*?i I Monument, in Charlestown, . . 

some who IS gratefuUy remem- I Massachusetts, set up in opposition in 

kind of taxes memory of the battle which 

would have was ra influential in the ■ J ^ onies*^o*nfld*eice*tharthey James Madison, 
to be levied ■ ' could win their fight. who had had so 

in order to adopting the Con- H *! much to do with framing the Consti- 

raise money called “the Father of the ■ tution that he is sometimes called its 

to pay them ■ : father, and who now opposed Hamilton’s 

and to run principles in the early ses- way of working under it. More and 

the govern- SoJd. hi foUow'erjiffe^S I . more, Madison looked to Jefferson for 

ment. But president leadership. The split in Washington’s 

many felt that the taking over of the ^ cabinet was already clear, 

domestic debts of nation and states, So far the peo])le at large had been 

and the choice of the kind of taxes to only mildly excited over these things, 

be levied, were unwise and undemo- Only about a sixth of the adult males 

cratic policies. The domestic debt was could vote anyway, on account of the 

paper money, which had long been ' religious and property qualifications, 

worth much less than the value printed I But in the very year in which the Con- 
onit. Much I stitution 

of it had 1 Mm L adopt- 

b e e n ' ||H||l||fl|H 

specula- had broken 

that 

is, by peo- . France- 


laid the foundations of the 
financial policies still largely fol 
lowed by the United States 
government. The govern 
ment had assumed all the 
debts of the old Con- 
gress of the Confed- 
eration; then it as- 
sumed the debts of 
the separate states. 

To raise money for 
the central govern- 
ment, an excise tax 
was laid on distilled 
liquor and a tariff 
was levied on imports. 

To strengthen and 
stabilize the whole 
system, a great of- 
ficial Bank of the 
United States was formed. 

Everyone agreed that the 
new government must pay the 
debts owed to France and IIol 

land, and ev- pi,„to by the Gallcry of the N Y. 

er^■one knew Hietoncui society 

^ Above is James Madison, 

ti.iit some who is gratefully remem- 


kinrl nf tavp*; bered for three activities in 
Kind 01 taxes hig count’s cause. First, he 

would have was so influential in the 
Constitutional Convention, 
to be levied so eloquentiy in 

in order to fsvor of adopting the Con- 
stitution, that he is often 
raise money called “the Father of the 
fn Constitution.” Second, he 

to pay them Jefferson's 

and to run principles in the early ses- 

sions of Congress. And 

tne govern- he followed Jefferson 

ment. But president 

many felt that the taking over of the 
domestic debts of nation and states, 
and the choice of the kind of taxes to 
be levied, were unwise and undemo- 
cratic policies. The domestic debt was 
paper money, which had long been 
worth much less than the value printed 
on it. Much 

of it had « 

been 

bought by 

specula- 

is, by peo- 
pie who 


PLuto by (irainiiturR IlroH. 


the country 
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Photo by liidoiioutienrA Hall Mufloum 

In this room in thp State House at Philadelphia the 
^‘Fathers of the Repabhc” signed the Declaration of 
Independence. The State House still stands. It has 


been renamed Independence Hall and made into a 
national museum. With other buildings, it was the 
seat of the national government from 1790 to 1800. 


still gratefully remembered by Americans 
for aid in their own Revolutionary War. By 
1792 it was clear that this I Vench Revolution 
was actually to mean the rule of the people, 
that it was putting into practice and carrying 
further the democratic ideas of the American 
Revolution itself. As this strange and mar- 
velous fact slowly dawned on the common 
people in America, a great wave of generous 
enthusiasm rose and swept over the country. 
Actors came before the curtains of theaters 
and sang the French marching song “La 
Marseillaise,” (la mar'sC'y^//), bells rang 
from the steeples to celebrate French vic- 
tories, exultant toasts were drunk in inns 
and taverns, liberty caps such as the t rench 
revolutionaries wore were set on poles along 
the roads, the French tricolor cockade and 
the strains of the Revolutionary song “Qa 
Ira” (sa e'ra'), flooded the land. Democratic 
clubs were formed everywhere— which you 
may be sure the wise Jefferson used as nurs- 
eries for his party organization. When the 
minister of the French Republic, Citizen 
Edmond Gen^t (zhc-n6')i arrived, his prog- 
ress to Philadelphia was a triumphal pro- 
cession amid scenes of wild popular en- 
thusiasm. 


But lh(‘ government was not at all en- 
thusiastic, All the symi)athies of the Hamil- 
tonians, or “Federalists,” were with England, 
who was soon at war with the young French 
democracy, rather than with France, whose 
new government was everything which the 
Federalists hated and feared. True, during 
the Revolutionary War the United States 
had signed a treaty of alliance with France, 
and now thcit France was at war herself, 
she clearly expected American aid, at least 
in the We^t Indies. But it could be argued 
that France under this new government was 
not the same France with which the treaty 
had been signed in 1778, and that conse- 
quently the United States w'as not bound to 
give the promised aid. President Washing-; 
ton, who desired peace and was moreover by 
temperament an aristocrat, issued a Procla- 
mation of Neutrality (April, 1793). It was 
decided to receive the new French minister 
courteously, but with coldness and reserve. 

When the Democrats Were Republicans 

Of course the Republicans, as the Jeffer- 
sonians were usually called at this time — 
though the party that descended from them 
is our present Democratic party — were furi- 
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i’butu by The Kiiinin (\i 


At the end of his second term Washington at last felt 
free to announce that he was going to retire from 
pubi c We. With the advice and help of Hamilton, 
he at into words the policies in which he believed, 
and in September, 1796, published his Farewell Ad- 
dress to the American people. This famous address 


was carefully worked oyer and revised; our picture 
shows Washington reading it to his family. Among 
other things, Washington urged Americans to avoid 
too intense party passions. He also advised against 
^'entangling alliances” with other nations — advice which 
the country faithfully followed. 


ous at the attitude of the federalist govern- 
ment. GenCt unfortunate!)' only made mat- 
ters worse by breaking all the rules of the 
diplomatic game, until finally he was called 
home at the request of the American govern- 
ment. But democratic sentiment in the 
country at large was still at high tide, and 
JeiTerson was on the crest of the wave. Yet 
his position in the Federalist cabinet was no 
longer to be borne, and finally (January, 
1794) he persuaded Washington to let him 
resign. He retired to his great estate at 
Monticello — and there, from his retirement, 
continued to lead the forces of democracy. 

The Whiskey Rebellion 

Feeling between Federalists and Republi- 
cans was running higher and higher. Presi- 
dent Washington definitely took his stand 
with the Federalists by trying to break up 
the democratic clubs which had sprung uj) 
all over the country. At the same time ( 1 794) 


armed resistance broke out on the western 
frontier against the unpopular tax on whis- 
key. Washington himself rode at the head 
of the troops to put this down — with Hamil- 
ton at his side. The Jeffersonians did not 
approve of this Whiskey Rebellion, but of 
course they were blamed for it by the f'ed- 
eralists. 

The Seeds of Another War 

Meanwhile, from sympathy with France, 
popular sentiment had risen to a fury of 
hatred against England. T'his was not only 
because England was fighting France, but 
even more because she was still holding the 
forts in the West, and now began, under 
certain war measures called Orders in Coun 
cil, to seize American goods and American 
sailors on the ocean and in foreign ports. 
The people shouted for war. Now only one 
thing could have been more distasteful to 
the Federalist government than to enter the 
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It has been claimed that the American republic was 
really born, not in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
on July 4, 1776, but in this house at Newburgh, New 
York, on March :78^. For it was then that Wash- 
ington made it clear, once for all, that he would never 
let himself be made dictator or king. He had made 
his headquarters here in this pleasant house by the 

war on the side of France — that one thing 
was to enter any war against England. A 
special envoy was sent to T.ondon to nego- 
tiate a treaty. This envoy, John Jay, was 
an able and patriotic J^ederalist statesman; 
but, apparently because Hamilton had been 
too frank in his assurances to the Ikitish 
minister in Philadelphia that nothing would 
induce tlic American government to break 
with England, he could bring home only a 
very unfavorable treaty indeed. The Senate 
was rather ashamed of adopting it, and tried 
to keep the people from knowing what was 
in it. Ikit a Republican .senator sent a copy 
to a Republican new.s])aper. Then the storm 
brt)ke. 

America’s Most-hated Treaty 

By this time (July, i7()5) Hamilton, too, 
had resigned from the cabinet, but continued 
to direct the fortunes of his party from his 
retirement in New York. Speaking for Jay’s 
treaty at a i)ublic meeting there, he was ac- 
tually hit by a stone hurled from the infuri- 
ated mob. All over the country marching 
mobs paraded the streets, copies of the treaty 
were burned amid shouts and throwing up 


Hudson all through the winter of 1782 83. Cornwallis 
had surrendered, but peace had not been made; and 
only Washington’s steady leadership kept the soldiers 
from drifting home and perhaps losing all they had 
gained. If Washington had not nipped in the bud the 
conspiracy to make him king, the Revolution might 
have set up just another monarchy. 

of liberty cajis, elTigies (ef'i-ji), or figures, of 
Jay were hanged and burned in the public 
scjuares. To be sure, now and then a cham- 
ber of commerce or other gathering of mer- 
chants and staunch Hamiltonians, indorsed 
the treaty. But it was clear what the ma- 
jorily thought of it Washington, apparently 
despairing of linding anything better, hnally 
signed. Onlv after a sharp struggle — in 
which there was e\'en an incident or two of 
out-and-out fighting among members — did 
the House of Representatives at last vote 
the money necessary to put the hated treaty 
into effect. 

All through the struggle, the Federalists 
had naturalh' made use of Washington’s 
approval of their policies; and the great 
name and personality of the hero of the Revo- 
lution lay like a shadow across the Republi- 
can arguments. But even the love the 
country bore him did not protect the Presi- 
dent from a good deal of the very personal 
abuse which Congressmen and editors in 
those hectic days llung at one another. Per- 
haps this had something to do with the Presi- 
dent’s resolution to retire now to the quiet 
of his beloved plantation at Mount Vernon. 
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The election of Washington, both for his 
first and for his second term, had been unani- 
mous. But no election was ever to be so 
again. The party system had been born; 
in 1796 John Adams received the votes of 
the Federalists, and Jefferson those of the 
Republicans — or of the Democrats, as we 
should call them to-day. But although John 
Adams, hero and 
statesman of the. 

Revolution, and vice 
president under 
Washington, was 
now elected, the 
doom of the Federal- 
ists was already 
sealed. For they 
were divided among 
themselves. Hamil- 
ton disliked Adams 
intensely, and had 
tried to swing the 
election to another 
Federalist. Now, 
with Adams elected, 

Hamilton tried to 
rur the President’s 
aciiiiinistration for 
him through the 
members of the cabi- 
net — nearly all of 
whom, unknown to 
the President, took 
their orders from Alexander Hamilton, pri- 
vate citizen, in New York. 

But the new President, although rather 
vain and absurd at times, was a man of 
much courage and patriotism. In spile of 
the treachery in his cabinet, he performed 
one great service during his term of office; 
he kept the country out of war with France. 

The X Y Z Affair 

For no sooner had a second war with Eng- 
land been postponed for a season, with much 
bitterness and humiliation, than the United 
States found herself actually on the brink 
of war with the French Republic. The 
French had not liked one American minister 
because he was pro-English and aristocratic; 
the next was a Republican and popular, but 
could do nothing because of the pro-English 


Jay treaty. The next minister (he French 
flatly refused to receive. Then a special 
commission was sent (1799) talk things 
over — and the French minister, Talleyrand, 
tried to bribe theml When the news of this 
outrageous performance, known as the X Y Z 
Affair, leaked out in America, war seemed 
inevitable. Even before this, the excite- 
ment had run high. 
Now the anti-war 
Republicans were al- 
most overwhelmed. 
The i)eoplc shouted 
for war with France 
almost as lustily as a 
while ago they had 
shouted for war with 
England. As for the 
Hamiltonian Fed- 
eralists, they were in 
the seventh heaven. 
Washington was in- 
duced again to head 
the army. Hamilton, 
who had always 
longed for a military 
( ar(‘er maneuvered 
himself into second 
command. There 
was actual fighting 
on the high seas. 

But neither Talley- 
rand nor President 
Adams wanted war. And soon enough the 
popular enthusiasm for it died down. So, in 
the teeth of most determined opposition from 
the Hamiltonians, the President sent a second 
special commission to talk things over. By 
the time they got to Paris, Napoleon had 
seized the government. But he was willing 
enough to make jieace. The old treaty of 
alliance, of 1778, was done away with, and 
as for all that had happened since, both 
sides agreed to forgive and forget. 

A Set of Infamous Laws 

But in the meantime at home the Feder- 
alist party had run amuck. There was divi- 
sion not only between Adams and Hamilton, 
but between both of them and their followers. 
In the hysterical summer of 1798, when the 
quarrel with France was rising to the climax 



Photo by Aiuencttu Muaeum of Natunil History 


This statue of George Washington stands in front of the 
United States Subtreasury Building at Broad and Wall 
Streets, New York City. It was erected there to mark 
the spot where Washington stood on that historic day in 
1789, when, on the balcony of Tederal Hall, he took oath 
of office as our first president. 
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When we are telling the story of a nation we have to 
spend more time than is quite in proportion on its 
politics. So it is a good thing every now and then to 
scop and remind ourselves that people in other days 
did not spend all their time thinking about politics* 


any more than we do now. While the things we have 
been describing in this story were going on, a large 
part of what is now the United States was still un- 
charted wilderness, over which the ‘‘First Americans’* 
still hunted and paddled their canoes. 


of the X Y Z Affair, the extreme Federalists 
had pushed through Congress a series of laws 
which i)eo[)lc of all parties since have united 
to call infamous. These were the Alien and 
Sedition .\cts, Rej^ulilicanism was to be put 
down at all costs. because immigrants 
usually became Jeffersonians, the time for 
naturalization was raised to fourteen years. 
Because foreigners sometimes spoke in favor 
of France, the President was given power to 
deport any he thought ilangerous. Well 
they knew this power would not be used 
against the English Tory William Cobbett, 
who was one of the fiercest Federalist editors I 
Because many Republicans persisted in criti- 
cizing the acts of the government, and even 
in opposing the w'ar, people were to be liable 
to fine and imprisonment for ‘^malicious writ- 
ings against the government.'’ This last, 
the Sedition Act, was clearly a violation of 
the first Amendment to the Constitution, 
which had been adopted at the beginning of 
Washington's administration as the first of 
the ten amendments in the “Bill of Rights.” 


The President signed these acts, but only 
the last was enforced strongly enough to 
make trouble. Under it for a time there 
was a sort of reign of terror — which, like 
most reigns of terror, only made people angry 
and brought new strength to the victims' 
side. Representative Lyon of Vermont had 
to plead through the barred window of a 
jail to prevent a mob from rescuing him by 
force. His friend Anthony Haswell was 
greeted at his release by the strains of 
“Yankee Doodle.” But even more impor- 
tant than siah incidents was the passing of 
the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions — * 
written by Madison and Jefferson. These 
Resolutions declared the Alien and Sedition 
Laws unconstitutional and therefore void, 
and urged their repeal. A second Resolution 
in Kentucky suggested that if the laws were 
not repealed, a single state might “nullify” 
them by refusing to obey them. Fully as 
many hints about breaking up the Union 
had come from the Federalists as from the 
Republicans during these exciting years; but 
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this doctrine of nullification in the Kentucky 
Resolutions was used many years later in 
the attempt to break up the Union at the 
time of the Civil War. 

The Famous Election of 1800 

Not only the indignation aroused by these 
bad laws, but the quarrels in the Federalist 
party, were an aid to Jefferson when he ran 
for the presidency again in 1800. He had a 
genius for getting his loyal followers to work 
for him, and for arousing the enthusiasm of 
the common people. So now he could slay 
quietly at Alonticcllo and watch the cam- 
paign go on. Hamilton, on his part, was 
still trying to get some other Federali‘-t than 
Adams into the presidency. The result 
seemed certain when, in a spectacular con- 
test, Aaron Burr won the votes of New York 
away from Hamilton. When the electoral 
votes were counted, both Jefferson and Burr, 
who was running for the vice presidency, 
had more votes than the Federalist candi- 
dates. 

The Election of Jefferson 

But Jefferson was not elected yet. First 
th' e must be staged, at the half- built new 
capital in Washington, what perhaps was 
the most exciting election drama in all 
American history. For at that time the 
electors did not vote separately for j^resident 
and for vice president. Instead, the man 
receiving the most votes was to be president 
and the one getting the next highest number 
was to be vice president. If there was a tie, 
the House of Rej)rcsenta lives was to decide. 
But everyone who had voted for Jefferson 
had voted for Burr too, and so technically 
they were tied for the presidency. Of course 
everyone knew that what the voters wanted 
was Jefferson for president. But the more 
extreme Federalists got the idea of electing 
Burr, thinking that they could perhaps man- 
age him better than they could Jefferson. 


Hamilton, who hated Burr even worse than 
he hated Jefferson, was vigorously against 
the scheme. But he could not budge the 
extremists. Burr, on his part, refused to 
make any j)romises; but on the other hand, 
he did not say he would refuse the presidency 
if it was offered him. Jefferson sat quietly 
at the bottom of the tabic in the coldest 
corner of his boarding-house dining room, 
and watched the performance in amused 
silence. 

For days the House took ballot after ballot, 
with eight states for Jefferson, and six for 
Burr — nine being necessary to elect. Mem- 
bers sle[)t in their seats or sli[)[)ed away be- 
tween votes for a bite to eat. One Jeffer- 
sonian, ill with a fever, had his bed set up 
in the Capitol, and wrote ballots between 
hours of fevered sleep. At last the k'ederal- 
ists gave up. Democrac}' had triumiffied. 

Democracy Triumphant 

So, in March, iSoi, as he WMlked quietly 
to the new Capitol at Washington to be in- 
augurated as the third ])resi(lent of th(‘ 
irnited States, it looked as though Jefferson 
had at last won his ten-year duel with 
Hamilton. In truth, this election did mean 
a great and permanent gain for the farmers 
and the common ])eo[)le, for th(f principles 
of a republic. Never again wn)ul(l the arisU)- 
crats be so sure of themselves, so open in 
their claims. Yet Hamilton, in defeated 
retirement in New York, and soon to die 
in a duel with his old enem\' Burr, really 
left as strong an imprint on the government 
of the United States as did his great rival. 
The whole financial system of the govern- 
ment was his — the system devised not only 
to make firm and safe the national credit, 
but on the w'hole to favor the merchants 
and the manufacturers against the farmers. 
His spirit as well as Jefferson’s marches on 
down the years to our own day. He was 
one of our most influential men. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 10 

AMERICA BREAKS WITH EUROPE 


\otc: For basic information 
not found on this paf^e, consult 
the f^cncral Indcx^ \'ol. 75. 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Hook 
Index. 


Interesting Facts Explained 


The Feclera list’s fears. 7—203 
Allowinj^ bad laws lo die, 7-203 
Stealing their opp<inent ’s thunder. 
7 204 

A man who hated towns, 7 204 
Doubling our size, 7-206 
Who is our natural enemy? 7— 
206 

Napoleon's amazing offer, 7—207 
Did we have the right to [lurchase 
UouK'%icina? 7-207 
.An amazing journey, 7- 207 
("aught between two fires, 7 208 
("ould an hhigli.shman become an 
American? 7 208 


laK'king uf> our ports, 7-208, 209 
Our nrst de[>ression, 7 209 
Passing his troubles on to his 
friend, 7 209 

W’hat was a war hawk? 7 -210 
If we had had telci^hones in 1812, 
7 210 

“Mr. Madison's War,” 7 210-11 
A famous message, 7— 211 
Our navy's victories, 7-2 ii 
l*'ighting a battle after a war was 
over, 7 211 

A second war for freedom, 7- 
2 1 1 

The Monroe 1 >octrine, 7-211 


Fhin^s to Fhink About 

Why did w^e feel that the pos- natural enemy? 

sessor of New Orleans w'as our Why did the Kmbargo fail? 


Picture Hunt 


'The birth of our navy, 7- 203 
'I'he disf>ossessed Indian, 7 -204 

Related 

\ |)air of war hawks, 12--517. 

I 

'I'he hero of New Orleans, 12— 
5 * > 

“We have met the enemy . . . 

12 499 

Our navy, 7 -481 

Practical ^ 

Ci)mpare the Kmbargo of 1807 
with the one President Roose- 


A change flags, 7-205 
A brother’s iocTsteps, 7-208 

IMaterial 

Inv'ented <^00 late, 10— loi 
Our national anthem, 14 57^ 
South America’s liberator, 12— 
43 

The rivals, 12—423, 433 
Our greatest explorers, 13 491 
The Monroe Doctrine, 5-506 

' p plications 

velt proclaimed in 1936, 7— 

209. 


Habits and Attitudes 


The voyage of I^ewis and Clark, 
7—207, 208, 209 
A famous ship, 7—202, 210 


IVeferring poverty to giving 
cause for war, 7-208-9 
Playing big brother, 7—2 1 1 
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rh<ilo by tbo Kuapp Ck». 

This picture is entitled “The Birth of the Navy.” The 
United States Navy may be said to have been born in 
i795> when Congress derided to build six frigates to 
protect American merchant ships against warring Euro- 
pean nations and against the pirates who infested the 
Barbary Coast of Africa. Three of these frigates— the 


“United States,” the “Constellation,” and the “Con- 
stitution” — were actually built. The “Constellation” 
won the first fight of the new navy, against a French 
ship in the undeclared commercial war (1799). BoUi 
the others, especially the “Constitution,” gained great 
fame during the War of 1812. 


AMERICA BREAKS with EUROPE 

How the Young United States Struggled Through 
to Final Independence 


N 1801, when Thomas Jefferson was 
inaugurated as president of the United 
States, it seemed to some of his bit- 
terest Federalist enemies that the republic 
was doomed. This atheist- -he was not an 
atheist, but many thought he was — would 
destroy religion. This revolutionary would ^ 
do away with all Hamilton’s carefully-built 
system of government finance. 'Fhis believer 
in ^'states’ rights” wxiuld make the federal 
government so weak that the Union would 
fall apart. This democratic “leveler” would 
head the country straight for the rule of a 
disorderly mob. 

20 ’, 


Of course nothing of the sort happened. 
Quite naturally the Republicans did away 
witli much id the ceremonial which they 
had not believed in, and it is even recorded 
that once President Jefferson received the 
scandalized British minister in a dressing 
gown. They turned a few of the bitterest 
Federalists out of office — really not very 
many of them — and did what they could to 
weaken the hold of the other party on the 
federal courts. They allowed the Alien and 
Sedition laws to die, and Jefferson pardoned 
all who were imprisoned under them. But 
most of Hamilton’s system they left alone. 
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While the white man was constantly reaching out for to see what steps might be taken to stem the advance 
more and yet more land, the original owners of the of the paleface. But as you may see from the map 
continent were meeting in councils like the one above on a later page, it was all of no avail. 

And it turned out, as we shall see, that their was the kind he knew in the South and West, 
objection to a strong federal control over where most of the i>eople were fill-mers. He 
the states depended entirely on what that had very little sympatliy with j)eoplc who 
control was exercised for. The result was 'lived in towns and earned their living by 
that by about 1815 the Republicans had handling money or buying and selling goods, 
taken over so many of the old Federalist as did the most inlluential people in New 
policies and so many of the old Federalists England. But it was in the interest of these 
had consequently become Republicans that very people that Hamilton and the Federal- 
there was very little left of the old quarrels ists had been managing things. So al! 
to fight over. It seemed to be coming true, through the years when Jefferson, Madison ^ 
the odd thing which President Jefferson had and Monroe were in the White House, the 
said when he was inaugurated: “We are all old quarrel between the agricultural interests 
Republicans; we are all P'ederalists.’^ and the commercial interests went on, only 

But the fears of the extreme Federalists now with the farmers and planters of the 
were after all not without some grounds. South and West in power at Washington, 
For the bitter quarrels which arose in the instead of the merchants and financiers of 
days of Presidents Jefferson and Madison New York and New England. This accounts 
very nearly broke up the Union, though not for some of the confusing things which people 
because the Republicans wanted too weak a did and said in these years, 
central government. To understand this. The first important event in President 
wc must remember that the kind of democ- Jefferson’s administration was a tremendous 
racy in which President Jefferson believed — boon to the people of the South and espe- 
he had been brought up on the frontier and cially of the West. This was the purchase 
now had a plantation in eastern Virginia — of Louisiana (1803). Now Louisiana in those 
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I'Lutu by Loiiifl T. Kritch 


On December 20, 1803, a crowd of citizens — Spaniards, only twenty-one days since the French flag had been 

French, and Americans— gathered outside the town run up to replace the flag of Spain. Now the tricolor 

hall at New Orleans to watch the simple ceremony of was to come down from the staff and the Stars and 

passing Louisiana over from the French to the Ameri- Stripes be raised in its stead. When the two flags met 

cans. They had no reason to be unduly excited, for halfway up the staff, there was a pause and a salute, 

they were used to changes of government. It was Then the Stars and Stripes flew from the top, alone. 







Photo of Base Map from U. 8. Dept, of Interior 


This map gives us at a glance the steps in the growth it proclaimed an Indian protectorate. In 1783 the 

of the territory within the boundaries of the United newly recognized United States reached to the Missis- 

States. At the end of the French and Indian War sippi. In 1803, the vast Louisiana Purchase doubled 

(1763) a line was drawn by royal proclamation along American territory. And the other additions followed 

the crest of the Alleghenies, and the country west of in due order, until now the flag flies from coast to coast. 


days meant the whole Mississippi Valley 
west of the river — the country now divided 
into the states of Arkansas, Mi.ssouri, Towa, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota, together with large parts of Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota, North Dakota, Colorado, 
Montana, and Wyoming. At the time no 
one knew exactly where the boundaries were, 
as most of the country was still a deej) wilder- 
ness of forest and prairie; but it was clear 
that the purchase doubled the size of the 
United States. So you can see that nothing 
of much greater importance could possibly 
have happened to the country at large, or in 
particular to the hordes of land-liungry 
farmers along the western edge of the old 
settlements. 

The Louisiana Purchase 

No one was more surprised than President 
Jefferson at this astonishing addition to the 
Union. His idea had been merely to buy 
the territory around New Orleans. The 
American frontiersmen east of the Mississippi 
had to send their corn, tobacco, and bacon 


down past New Orleans to the Gulf of 
Mexico — the roads being much too bad as 
yet to allow them to .ship their produce east 
^ over the mountains. The Sjwniards had 
always owned this country, and arrange- 
ments had been made with them to let the 
Americans use the mouth of the river. Ikit 
now word came that the Spaniards had given 
up all Louisiana to the I'rench — and that 
was an entirely different matter! Spain, for 
all her proud glory of earlier centuries, had 
now become a weak nation and need not be 
feared; but France under the warlike Na- 
poleon was only too likely to make trouble 
and close the river to the Americans. “There 
is on the globe one single spot,^^ wrote the 
President to the American minister at Paris, 
“the possessor of which is our natural and 
habitual enemy. It is New Orleans, through 
which the produce of three-eighths of our 
territory must pass to market.” So he sent 
James Monroe to join Livingston at Napo- 
leon’s court. They were to see if they could 
persuade France to sell the territory around 
the mouth of the river. 
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Napoleon was starting another war with for a jK)werful central government, now 
Kngland, for which, of course, he needed found that they did not like it so well when 
money, and he was not much interested in they did not like the things it did. And the 
far-away Louisiana anyhow. So he casually reason they did not want to annex Louisiana 
offered to sell the whole vast territory for was that it would give much more influence 
fifteen million dollars or so. You can fancy and many more votes to the farming states 
the astonishment of the American envoys at than they had had when the Union was 


that! Lut they formed, espe- 

swallowed their st , cially since it 

amazement, • o had been ar- 

courageous- / ranged that 

ly took matters / / 1 1 Louisiana 

into their own / / 1 \ should some 

hands, trusting / / | \ he divided 

that their coun- \ \ v into states just 

try would bless / / ! V ^ A 

"rw-r/cj f ilffliBr/i'ifi Northwest Ter- 

sujiport them, v ritory. In this 

and accept the ^ ^ way the old 

offer. Jt is said \ Parties seemed 

that when Na- ^ ^ ^ have 

jioleon’s liroth- changed places 

ers ht‘ard of this — which is 

extraordinary , rather confus- 

him in his hath, ^ war with 

. . riioto l)y N ihiiiil J'.d lull liou Service . . 

<inc IS on \ great exploring expedition of Lewis and Clark (1804-6) laid the in t C 

answer was to foundation for the American claim to the Oregon country. The party West. Instead, 

paddled down to the mouth of the Columbia River in the summer of V»i,rr^ 

splash them jgog; a is there that our picture shows them. They had traveled ^-H^ther huge 

with water in through the vast wilderness all across the continent, and had come at territory had 

, . ^ . last to the Pacific. 1 1 

his towering been opened 

rage that- they should dare to interfere, up, which was to keeji the pioneers occu- 
The Federalists did not want to accept pied for generations to come. Almost at 
this treaty, but the Republicans voted them the same time (1804-6), the foundation of 
down. Now there was nothing in the Con- the American claim to the Oregon country 




m 

m 
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I'holo liy \ ihiijil I'.diuiitiou iServicc 


stitution to say that the federal government 
could buy any territory at all, much less a 
country as large as the whole nation had 
been before; and the Republicans had always 
said that they did not believe in doing things 
for which the Constitution gave no power. 


in the far Northwest was laid by the famous 
and romantic journey of Meri weather Lewis 
and William Clark to the shores of the Pacific 
at the mouth of the Columbia River. These 
hardy explorers, like the old French *Voy- 
ageurs,” paddled up the Missouri River by 


But they now found that they did not mim: canoe. Then they made their way over the 
giving the central government more power, wild, snow-filled Bitterroot Mountains in 
if they liked the things it did with that Montana and Idaho, and thence to the broad 
power. And they liked the purchase of reaches of the Columbia and down to the sea. 
Louisiana, because it gave land and free The destiny of America lay waiting in the 
trade to the Western farmers. On the other West. There were the forests and plains 
hand, the Federalists, who had always stood and mountains to be conquered and peopled. 
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There too were the bitter problems to keep the strong British navy could not interfere 

the whole nation thinking and quarreling till with the swift and canny American, vessels 

the time of the Civil War. enough to spoil their profits effectually. Yet 

But America was not yet free to meet this all this was distinctly annoying to Americans, 

destiny and attack these problems. She still Even worse was the English practice of 


fared eastward across the sea to 
Europe, still found herself badlv 
tangled in Europe’s quarrels. 

For once more France and 
England were at each 
other’s throats. This 
time the fight was fiercer 
than ever, for Napoleon 
had made himself ruler 
of France and had set 
out to conquer Europe. 

Gone, for a time, was 
that French Republic 
which the followers of 
Jefferson had loved. 

Some felt that England 
now was the country 
that was fighting for 
liberty. To others it 
must have seemed that 
there was scant right 
justice on cither .side. Almost 
everyone hoped that the United 


''impressing'’ seamen. A British 
ship would hail an American mer- 
chantman, board it, examine its 
papers, and maybe carry off 
several men from its 
crew to serve in the Brit- 
ish Navy. The theor}^ 
was that these men were 
deserters from the Brit- 
ish fleet. And often 
enough, doubtless, they 
were. For during the 
war American trade had 
been so jirospcrous that 
the wages of the ‘'tars” 
had risen far above those 
on Ilritish ships, and the 
treatment of the sailors 
was much better, too. 
A good many men did 
desert from the British sh 4 )s 
and sail again on the American ; 
everyone knew and admitted 
this. But the Americans 
thought the British ^lould have 


States might be able to keep this. But the Americans 

out of the quarrel and let the Thu jg George Rogers Clark, an thought the British ^loukl have 
nations fight it out betw^een elder brother of the WUliam taken the word of American 
themselves. the Lewis and Clark commanders on the matter, in- 

But keeping out of it was Rogers Clark that Jefferson at stead of searching the American 
difficult. Napoleon was having first suggested the exploration vessels. Besides, the English 

things pretty much his own way Kold*.Sid*heroic “am- 

on land, but he had been driven paign in the wilderness around lishman could cease to be a 
from the sea by the Engli.sh Vincennes, in what is now Indi- British subject by becoming a 

fleet. So, hoping to starve War. ^^s cwnp^gn° won^the naturalized citizen of the United 

England out, he prohibited all first great western region, the States; and so when they found 

commerce with her, by the Ber- naturalization papers on some 

lin and Milan Decrees (1806, ’ of these sailors they took the 

1807). England replied by new Orders men anyway. They even took some native- 

in Council; no neutral ship was to trade born Americans, saying that their papers 

with any country under Napoleon's con- were false. 

trol without first stopping at a British fn. -c* u 

port. Now, with Europe at war, the United Embargo Act of 1807 

States had become the chief carrier of the Something had to be done to prove that 


port. Now, with Europe at war, the United Embargo Act of 1807 

States had become the chief carrier of the Something had to be done to prove that 
world's commerce, and it was to her that the United States was not still a British 
these decrees and orders made the most dif- colony but was an independent nation and 
ference. To be sure, Napoleon really had as such to be properly respected. But Presi- 
too little power on the sea to make his high- dent Jefferson, although he had never greatly 
sounding decrees mean very much; and even liked England, was very eager to win this 
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Plioto Copyright. Ity Caniiflil iiiid .Shook 

Lewis and Clark had only thirty-five men in their 
party. They traveled like the old French **voyageurs,” 
following the courses of the rivers in canoes, depend- 

rcspect 'without 'w'ar. So he evolved the 
rather modern idea of punishing lOngland - 
and France too for the matter of that— by 
altogether cutting off American trade. This 
was done l^y the l^rnhargo Act (December, 
1S07), which r< -h'lHc all American vessels to 
sail to Furopean ])orts. 

The Country Plunged in Poverty 

The trouble with this remedy was that, 
so far as American commerce was concerned, 
it was worse than the disease. There had 
been something of excitement and grim sport 
in running the Furopean blockade; and then 
too, if a ship did get through, it made so 
much money that its owmer did not mourn 
too much for the other ships he had lost. 
But now ships rotted at the wharves, and 
beef, pork’, and tobacco spoiled in the ware- 
houses. New iMigland merchants went into 
bankruptcy, and Southern planters, unable 
to sell their tobacco and cotton, were ruined. 

A great wail of j^rolest arose, loudest from 
the very people whom the act was supposed 
to protect from tlie wicked French and Eng- 
lish. Smuggling increased, and to stop it 
the Republicans passed laws w'hich made 
f'ederalists talk sarcastically about the Re- 
publican opj)osition to the old Alien and 
Sedition laws. Federalist New England, in 
fact, talked precisely as Republican Virginia 
and Kentucky had talked at the time of the 
Kentucky Resolutions. 

Finally, in 1809, the act was repealed, and 
a milder Non-Intercourse Act was passed. 


ing on the Indians for friendly guidance. In our pic- 
ture Clark is signing a treaty with the Indians. He 
and Lewis had to be diplomats as well as explorers. 

This provided merely that there should be 
no direct trading with England or France, 
and allow'^d trade again with the rest of 
Europe. Jefferson, whose own estate had 
been plunged deep in debt by it, always felt 
that if the country had been willing to bear 
with the embargo a year longer, the w^ar 
which finally came in 1812 could have been 
avoided. 

James Madison Becomes President 

But only so well-loved a president as Jeffer- 
son had been could have persuaded the 
country to bear wuth the embargo as long 
as it had. And now (1809), feeling like ‘‘a 
prisoner released from his chains,'' Jefferson 
laid down ihe troublesome problems of the 
presidency, and retired to his beloved Monti- 
ccllo. James Madison, a most able man and 
Jefferson’s friend and disciple, was electfxJ 
in his stead. But the war which Jefferson, 
with all his tact in handling people, had 
found it so hard to avoid, Madison was not 
able to avoiil at all. 

The War of 1812 

The new President’s chief mistake was in 
believing too easily what the British and 
French governments told him in their desire 
each to turn him against the other. The 
British government would disavow what its 
minister had said, and Napoleon frankly lied 
to him. Yet no worse abuses arose than had 
been borne when Jefferson was president. 
And, as we have seen, the New England 
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I'hutu L*o|)>riKlii by S. NuviU Atadeniv 

The War of 1812 was the last war in which a sailing 
vessel could win fame by a spectacular duel with an 
enemy ship. Consequently, the sea fights of this war 
had a picturesque gallantry which modern navies can- 
not match. Here, for instance, is the duel between the 

traders much preferred to curse England and 
France lustily — and keep right on trading 
with them. In the end it was the land- 
hungry West which forced the war. 

The West, which had no ships upon the 
se. , had no quarrel with France. But it had 
a quarrel with England. For years the whis- 
per had gone from settlement to settlement 
along the frontier that the British in Canada 
were stirring up the Indians against the 
American settlers. Now, in 1811, William 
Henry Harrison — who would one day be 
president because of it — fought a battle with 
the Indians at Tippecanoe in Indiana, and 
pvhen he burned their town he found there 
stores of British powder. Was it not enough? 
asked the eager young “War Hawks’^ in 
Congress. Our flag is insulted on the seas, 
they said, and the Indians are set upon our 
pioneers at home. Then too — and perhaps 
this v^as the main point, after all - what 
a chance to conquer Canada! And those 
who did not want Canada because it would 
mean more “free^’ territory — that is, terri- 
tory where there would be no slaves — replied, 
Yes, or we could use the war to manage the 
conquest of Florida in the slave-holding 
South. Thus Henry Clay, the eloquent 
young orator from Kentucky, and John 
Calhoun, the new power come out of South 


U.S.S. “Constitution” and the British frigate “Java,” 
fought off the coast of Brazil in December, 1812. As 
usual, “Old Ironsides” got the better of it. This and 
many other gallant fights made the “Constitution” so 
famous that she has been preserved as a memorial. 

Carolina, rode on the crest of the war wave 
into their long leadership. 

Convinced at length that it was the only 
way out, President JMadison, in June, j8i 2, 
recommended that Congress declare war. 
And war was declared. 

Although there had undoubtedly been ex- 
cuse enough in international law for this 
war, never was there a more unfortunate 
and pointless conllict. Only a few more 
wrecks of patience would have cleared up the 
quarrels about commerce which were the 
original cause of it. I^br, if there had only 
been at that time a cable to bring the news 
to Washington, the American government 
would have discovered that the very day 
before the declaration the Orders in Council 
had actually been repealed. 

“Mr. Madison’s War” 

The country W7is far from being united in 
support of the war. Enlistments were half- 
hearted and slow. Militia refused to cross 
the border into Canada. Generals quarreled 
with each other instead of uniting against 
the enemy. Detroit was surrendered with 
scarcely a show of resistance. Money was 
hard to raise and the national currency lost 
value as it had in the old unhappy days of 
the Confederation. Those having an eye 
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cocked at Florida refused to stand behind 
the invasion of Canada. Some of the New 
Englanders, whose trade had given rise to 
the quarrel in the first place, talked about 
‘‘Mr. Madison’s war” and seriously threat- 
ened to withdraw from the Union. 

The Victory on Lake Erie 

Indeed it was more luck than foresight 
that saved the United States in this war from 
a most humbling defeat. The invasion of 
Canada failed utterly. A counter-invasion 
from Canada was halted only by the famous 
victory of Captain Oliver II. Perry on Lake 
Eric- “We have met the enemy and they 
are ours,” he wrote — and by that of Lieuten- 
ant Thomas Macdonough on Lake ('ham- 
plain (1813, 1814). Having almost no licet 
on ihc Atlantic, the United States was unable 
to keep the liritisli from blockading American 
ports and attacking seacoast towns. In Sep- 
tember, 1814, the British even took and 
burned the capital city of Washington while 
the President of the United States took refuge 
in the Virginia woods. 

Yet there were those victories on the 
Lakes. And on the sea, in the teeth of the 
Ikitish fleet, hardy American frigates like 
the “President,” the “United States,” and 
the “Constitution” " “Old Ironsides” — made 
matters dilTicult for English commerce. On 
land, the only considerable American victory 
was won after the treaty of peace, although 
of course the soldiers did not know it at the 
time. This victory was at New Orleans 
(I>bruary,-i8i5), where the doughty Andrew^ 
Jackson, later to be the first frontier presi- 
dent, held the town against determined Brit- 
ish attack, in one of the bloodiest battles 
ever fought on American soil. 

Almost from the beginning of the war the 
nations had been wishing themselves well 
out of it — and no wonder, wdien its cause 
had died as the war itself was being born. 
Peace was President Madison’s wish par- 
ticularly, and he first made advances through 
Russia, and then welcomed those made by 
Great Britain for direct discussion. The 
Treaty of Ghent, which ended the w^ar, was 
signed in Decembjer, 1814. It was a mere 
agreement to stop fighting. The matters of 


search and impressment were not even men- 
tioned. 

The Second War for Independence 

And yet, foolish and pointless as this w^ar 
was, there is some excuse for calling it the 
“second w'ar for independence,” as many 
have chosen to do. For soon after its close 
the fighting between England and France 
was over, and so interference with American 
commerce was naturally over too; and Jack- 
son’s stirring victory could be praised without 
remembering that it had had no effect on 
the treaty of peace. So everyone was feeling 
very j^roud and patriotic. The New Eng- 
landers had actually had a convention at 
Hartford to discuss their grievances and to 
hint at secession, but now they hinted at 
secession no more. People felt that inde- 
pendence vvas w^on at last; they thought less 
about lOurope and more about America. 

It was left for President Madison’s suc- 
cessor, James Monroe, to make the dramatic 
gesture fitting to this new way of looking at 
things. This ha{)pcncd in 1823, when there 
was danger that certain of the powers of 
Europe would attack South America in order 
to give back to Spain the countries which 
had rebelled against her. England did not 
want anything like that to happen any more 
than the United States did. There was 
friendly talk between the statesmen of the 
two cx-cnemics, »and the American govern- 
ment knew ih:\t behind whatever it might 
do wais not only its owm power, but the Brit- 
ish ileet too. Then President Monroe set 
forth in a message to Congress the idea that 
the American continents were no longer to 
be considered “subjects for future coloniza- 
tion by any ICuropcan powers,” and that 
while the United States did not intend to 
meddle with European affairs, she did not 
expect European nations to meddle with 
American affairs either. This is the famous 
Monroe Doctrine which has kept Europe 
pretty much out of America ever since. 

So at last the young republic was ready to 
turn its eyes to the interminable miles of 
forest and plain and mountain waiting to be 
conquered and peopled and lustily quarreled 
over toward the west. 
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The great valley of the Missis- 
sippi was not won without 
violence. To be sure, the 
Louisiana Purchase had meant 
that luckily there was no dan- 
ger of fighting with France or 
Spain. But that had nothing 
to do with the original owners 
^ - the Indians. 
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‘liotu hy th« Nutioiuii MubuUiu 


AMERICA TURNS to the WEST 

Of the Peopling of the Great Valley and of the Quarrels Which 
Arose at Washington concerning It 


O F ALL the many n.inies which pious 
or j)atriotic or poetic explorers gave 
to the Mississippi River, only the 
lovely name given it by the Algonquin In- 
dians, wlio knew it long before the white 
men came, has survived. Idie Spaniards 
called it the “great river” (Rio Grande), the 
“river of the TToly Ghost” (Rio del Spiritu 
Sancto) and the “river of ilowers” (Rio de 
h'lores); the Frenchmen called it “Colbert," 
“St. T.ouis,” “Ruade.” Rut when the Eng- 
lish-speaking Americans came, though they 
drove the Indians ruthlessly from its Ijanks, 
they still called the mighty river Mech-e-se- 
be, Mississippi — which may mean “river of 
meadows and grass,” but is probably to be 
translated “great waters” or “father of 
VI a ter s.” 

Among the children of the Father of 
Waters, the largest and longest of limb are 
the Missouri and the Ohio; these are Indian 
names, too. The Ohio reaches its long arm 
eastward toward the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, tempting the people of New York and 
Pennsylvania and more distant New England 
to float down its current to the heart of the 
great central valley. The Missouri flings its 


long arm northward and westward, beckon- 
ing toward the distant Rockies and the plains 
and uplands of Montana and the Dakotas. 
The Mississippi-Missouri is the longest rivei 
valley in the world. 

During the early years of the nineteenth 
century the most exciting thing that w^as 
happening in North America was the peo- 
pling of this great valley watered by the 
Ohio, the Missouri, and the Mississippi. 
Even before the Revolution it had begun. 
hy the end of the War of 1812 four new 
states- -Kentucky (1792) and Tennessee 
(1796) in the central region, Ohio (iSo^s) 
to the north, and Louisiana (1812) to the 
south, had already entered the Union as full- 
fledged states. Now at the end of the war 
(1815), the trickles and rivulets of west- 
bound people became a mighty stream. Five 
new states, with their melodious names, 
knocked wdthin five years at the door of the 
Union: Indiana (1816), Mississippi (1817), 
Illinois (1818), Alabama (1819), Missouri 
(1821). By 1820 more than a quarter of the 
people of the United States, or something 
over two and a half millions, were living in 
the great valley. 
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Even daring the Revolution America expanded west- 
ward beyond the Alleghenies. Daniel Boone and 
others established settlements in Kentucky and fought 
off the Shawnee Indians. In 1775 William Henderson, 
as head of the Transylvania Land Company, bought 
the claims of the Cherokees to the region. In our 

Down between the brooding forests of the 
Ohio they floated, men, women, children, 
cattle, plows, and household goods packed 
on quaint flat-bottomed craft that drifted 
south and west with the winding current. 
Some stopped along the banks of the Ohio. 
Their axes rang, log huts appeared, grain 
grew, and cattle began to graze in the clear- 
ings. ‘‘What a contrast,” cried a keen-eyed 
ob .rver in 1808, “with the uninhabited 
banks of the beautiful river when I first saw 
them [in 1792]! When the howl of the wolf, 
or the hooting of the owl were enough to 
strike terror into the heart of the voyager, 
fearing that these might be the telegraphic 
sounds of Indians preparing to attack him.” 
Cincinnati grew up, “a beautiful little city”; 
Louisville became “a handsome town.” “And 
thus far,” continues the poetic novelist — it 
is Hugh Brackenridge speaking --“the cur- 
tain of the wilderness may be said to have 
been lifted up.” 

Moving the Frontier Westward 

And steadily the curtain lifted further. 
On down the Mississippi the people floateci. 
Others came west along the Great Lakes to 
the north, or crashed through the wilderness 
by way of the mountain passes to the south. 
First came the hunter, solitary, cat-footed as 
an Indian and as careless of his own life or a 
foe’s, with a ram.shackle lean-to and perhaps 
a rather bedraggled wife and children some- 
where in the forest. Then along the rivers 


picture Henderson is calling to order the first legis- 
lature of ^‘Transylvania.” But the independent pio- 
neers did not want to live under any Transylvania Land 
Company— they meant to own their own land. So in 
1778 they got the state of Virginia to take over Hen- 
derson’s claims. And Transylvania became Kentucky. 

came the rowdy, fearless, “half-horse-half- 
alligatur” rivermen, who guided the immi- 
grants to their now homes, or took ])ork and 
lumber and bear oil down the rivers on flat- 
boats or vast rafts. When they had quarreled 
and sung and danced through the long days 
and w'eeks to far-awa}', romantic, half-French 
New Orleans, they would sell their goods, 
and the flatboat or raft too, perhai)s, and 
start back in bands for protection from the 
river pirates, who would not at all mind hav- 
ing the money their i)ockets wTre stufTcd 
with. Or they would laboriously work their 
keel boats up the long miles with oars or 
poles. And all the time, along the rivers 
and back in the forests, axes rang and log 
huts arose and towns grew' up. Slowly the 
curtain of the wilderness was lifting. 

Steamboats on the Mississippi 

Then one day in 1811, the wondering 
crowd at Natchez, Mississippi, saw a queer 
water monster, belching smoke and steam, 
turn and round against the current, and 
draw panting in alongside the dock. A Negro 
in the crowd tossed his cap gleefully into the 
air and cried, “Old Mississipp done got ’er 
master now!” It was Nicholas Roosevelt’s 
“New Orleans,” first steamboat on the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Within a decade the river was swarming 
with steamboats, and the period of their 
glory lasted almost until the time of the 
Civil War. They were great top-heavy craft 
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built for shallow water, with two decks above 
water only three feet or so below — so 
ugly, as someone has remarked, that they 
were beautiful. Soon there were compar- 
atively few of the old keel boats and flat- 
boats to be seen, for this new contrivance 
could go upstream as well as down without 
benefit of ])ole or oar. The big boats carried 
nearly all the freight and passengers up and 
down the Mississippi and the Ohio, and even 
began to work up the “Big Muddy,’’ as the 
Missouri was called. Their holds were 
crammed with meat and grain and tobacco 
and cotton. Their decks swarmed with 
tourists and immigrants and gamblers and 
missionaries and slaves. As the\' pulled out 
from New Orleans or Cairo, Negro stevedores 
lifted rich voices in song, and excited crowds 
waved and shouted. At town after tow^ji 
their w^histles sounded, and the Negroes 
loaded and unloaded the cargo, swinging uj) 
and down the gangjflaiik with a half-dancing 
step to the rhythm of their singing or the 
picturesque curses of the oflicers. Small boys 
in Missouri and Mississqipi registered secret 
VOW’S some day to run away and learn to be 
steamboat ])ilots — and did it. The lordly 
j)ilot himself, who could read the face of the 
waters like an oi)en book and find Jones’s 
Plantation in the midst of a pitch-black 
night, stood aloof and cairn at his wheel, 
giving orders even to the captain. Jt was 


gued or tricked into signing their land 
away in a treaty — well and good. If not, 
it was war. And bit by bit the red men 
were pushed back by the white settlers, with 
the guns of the “Great White Father” at 
their backs; and bit by bit the forests fell. 

Hardships on the Frontier 

A hardy race, these pioneers! Men and 
wromen and little children lived always in 
the shadow of danger from wild beasts or 
Indians or lawless white men. Life was hard 
on the frontier, full of back-breaking labor 
and empty of conveniences. It was lonely 
too, at first, when the farms w’^cre still far 
apart and the roads bad or non-existent. As 
towns grew’ up, there would be more social 
life of course- -a little school, a church, a 
weekly newsj)apcr; even now and then, espe- 
cially along the river, a one-night stand by a 
group of play actors. 

But things, including manners, were pretty 
primitive. One shocked ICnglish lady reports 
that w’hen she visited Cincinnati in 1828 the 
garbage w^as thrown into the streets for pigs 
to grub at, and at social gatherings the men 
“spit, talk of elections and the price of pro- 
duce, and spit again,” while the women “look 
at each other’s dresses till they know every 
pin by heart,” and discuss “Parson Some- 
body’s last sermon on the day of judgment” 
or ^‘Dr. T’otherbody’s new' pills for dyspep- 


he and his steamboat, more than ^he simple shacklike buUding sia” till time for the over-hearty 
anything else, that hastened so below is the oldest building in refreshments. 

marvelously the peopling of the ofVhe oid Northwest TenrUory^- ^or morals, they depended 


great valley. 

For the forests, and the In- 
dians w’ith them, w’erc doomed. 
Nothing could now stop the 
white pco]>lc, greedy for 
land and at last pos 
sessed of an easv 
way to get in and 
out of this vast new 
countiy’. If the In 
dians could lie ui 


the office of the Ohio Land a good deal on where the people 
Company at Marietta. ^ ^ * 

in question came from. 

- A great many brought 
from New England the 
strict ideas which 
w'ere already becom- 
ing softened there, 
and frowned as se- 
verely on dancing 
and cards as on 
thieving and 
murder. On 
the other 
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hand, wild country is bound to be full of 
men quite beyond the law; and in the 
great valley there were plenty of them— 
sellers of ‘^universal cure-alls’* made of 
muddy water from the Mississippi flavored 
with some bitter forest herb, fake mission- 
aries who were likely to rob you while you 
slept, murderous gangs who hid in the wilder- 
ness or in caves along the rivers. Of religion 
the people were likely to think but little 
most of the time, and then to go one day to 
a “camp meeting** and, listening to some 
revivalist preacher, be converted amid wild 
enthusiasm — for a time. A hardy, independ- 
ent people, these pioneers, rough and uncouth 
and often very ignorant; but in their hands 
lay the future of the country. 

“The Era of Good Feeling” 

While all this was going on, the people 
back East too were beginning to realize that 
they had a very different country from the 
little group of thirteen Atlantic states which 
had first set up the Union. For a time, at the 
close of the War of 1812, Congress and the 
country were half-drunk with the heady wine 


of the tariff (181O) and rechartered the 
United States Bank. They increased the 
regular army and strengthened the coast de- 
fenses. So little opposition v/as there to 
these strongly nationalistic measures, and so 
little was there left of the old Federalist 
party, that the years of President Monroe*s 
administration (1817 1825) are often called 
“the era of good feeling.” During this time 
also the President fed the national pride by 
arranging at Iasi the annexation of Florida 
from Spain (1819), and by warning Europe, 
by means of the Monroe Doctrine (1823), to 
keep out of the two Americas. 

When the States Began to Quarrel 

But it was not the West alone that was 
changing, and this new national feeling was 
soon checked by fresh differences between 
the sections. And now more and more clearly 
began to appear the sinister quarrel between 
the North and the South, with the West as 
the prize. 

This quarrel had begun before the Consti- 
tution was adopted, had been written into 
the Constitution in the form of various com- 


of a sudden national patriot- the white settlers pressed had had n uch to do 

isn The trouble wdth hmrope westward the red men were wa’lh the j)art}' contests of the 
W'as over, and the wide lands of the^^ldvVncing^front^r^ mtch- Jefferson and Kamiiton, 

the Lousiana Purchase were car- ijg their ponies to a device like and had f)een the l.^asis of the 
r}ang the flag far beyond the on toward the sunset, looking threats of secession first Ijy Ken- 
great central river and on across ^cir tucky and Virginia, later by 

the continent into the unknown * New' fhigland. It was the quar- 


wilderness. In Congress there were surpris- 
ingly few differences of opinion. Party lines 
had been pretty well wiped out — except for 
a few “die-hards** — by the events connected 
with the war. Now the National Rei)ubli 
cans, become as much like Hamilton’s 
old party as they w^re 
like their founder Jeffer 
son’s, passed several laws 
such as Hamilton 
would have himself 
approved. They 
raised the rates 


re] betw’cen the stales whose 
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}>eople were farmers and planters and the 
states -whose people were merchants and 
manufacturers. So it was nothing new. 

But now it took a somewhat different form. 

For a good many years the people of ICurope 
and America had been thinking less and less 
about religious theories and more and more 
about science. And along with 
thinking about science in gen- 
eral they had thought about 
how to apply .science to 
traveling and making 
things. They had been 
inventing machinery. 

They had been carrying 
on what is known as the 
Industrial Revolution. 
l"he steamboats on the 
Mississippi were a part 
of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. They had come 
originally from the East, 
where Robe, f F\ilton 
and others had invented 
the machinery and i)aten(cd 
it while Jefferson w'as presi- 
dent . Machines which made it 
much easier and quicker to 
weave cloth and do many 

other things were brought to James Monroe was one of the 
. , .1 • American delegates who arranged 

New England. With their the Louisiana Purchase. In 1817 

he became the fifth president of 
the United States. While in the 
White House he set forth the fa- 
mous Monroe Doctrine which 
warned European governments 



ocean trade half ruined by the 
war and their ^ 4 nfaut indus- 
tries'’ protected from their 

English rivals by tariffs, the from interferring any longer in the 

. affairs of the New World. 

New Englanders were turning 

more and more to factories and cotton mills. 

The very poorest of the people, men, women, 
and children, or the newest of the immigrants 
from Europe worked in these mills and facto- 
ries. It was a hard life and the wages were 
cruelly low, but the owners made money. At 
all events, the North was swiftly becoming a 
land not of farmers or even of sailors and 
merchants, but of factory workers and 
capitalists. 

The Cotton Gin and the South 

Meanwhile, in the South, it came about 
that the Industrial Revolution, instead of 
leading to the building of factories, was mak- 
ing the growing of cotton on the great slave- 


worked plantations more and more profitable. 
A New Englander named Ell Whitney, who 
had gone to Georgia for his health, had in- 
vented a contrivance called the cotton gin 
(1793). By means of this simple machine, 
the slaves could pick the seeds from the raw 
cotton fiber just three hundred times as fast 
as they could by hand. Of course 
the masters began growing more 
cotton. The crop increased 
from 2,000,000 pounds in 
1791 to 177,000,000 
pounds in 1821. The 
Yankee school-teacher, 
without meaning to, had 
engineered a revolution 
and placed King Cotton 
securely on the throne 
of the South! 

There were two un- 
happy results of this 
revolution which Whit- 
ney could scarcely have 
foreseen. It made slav- 
ery so profitable that the 
Southerners, who had before 
this apologized for it and 
hojicd it would some day die 
out, now began to defend it 
and feel that it was altogether 
a necessary and proper thing. 
Also, since growing cotton 
soon exhausts the soil, it made 
the Southern planters begin 
to clamor for more land in the 
West where they could grow 
cotton with slaves. 

At the same time, in the North — where 
slaver}’ had never paid and by now- had died 
out — people were already beginning to mur- 
mur against the idea of allowing any slavery 
in the United States at all. The bitter argu- 
ment, economic, moral, and religious, which 
arose over this question belongs really to the 
time tw-o or three decades later than 1820. 
For by that date the situation had had time 
to develop, and the people had had time to 
think about the matter more thoroughly. 
But it was in 1820 that, wdth surprising sud- 
denness and vigor, the quarrel over slavery 
first made itself strongly felt in Washington. 

The occasion was the petition of Missouri 
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to be admitted as a state. It was not the 
first time that there had been opposition in 
Congress to the admission of a new state. 
When Louisiana was admitted in 1812, Josiah 
Quincy of Massachusetts had cried that it 
w a s t h e 
deathblow of 
the Union, 
and that 
New Eng- 
land had bet- 
ter get ready 
to secede. 

He said , 
truly enough, 
that lettmg 
in another 
slave-holding 
plantation 
state upset 
the balance 
of the sec- 
tions as it 
was when the 
Constitution 
was estab- , 
lisbed. But 

C. ngre S S Photo by Amnriruu Muoouni of Natural History 

kent on ad- Up and down the Father of Waters tl 



settled by a compromise. Maine was ad- 
mitted as a free state (1820) and a little later 
(1821) Missouri was taken in with her slave 
constitution unchanged. Besides, in order 
to make it easier to know what to do next 

« time, it was 
i agreed that 
I no future 
I state from 
i the Louisi- 
K ana Purchase 
I should allow 
1 slavery un- 
M less the state 
^ in question 
lay south of 
latitude 36° 
; ; 30'. This line 
\f. would run 
westward 

I f r o m the 
southern 
boundary of 
Missouri to 
the Spanish 
territory 
where Texas 
“ now begins. 


^ ' n g r e S S Photo by Amnriruu Muwuni of Natural lintory HOW DCglUS. 

kept on ad- Up and down the Father of Waters the steamboats still ply, carrying freight Tl left most 
.... ^ and passengers, as this one is doing. To be sure, they are rather more 

mitting new prosaic than they used to be — not so likely to run races or to blow up. ana 
states and more easily guided, by reason of improvements in the river channel. Purchase to 

" , \ But though they still go puffing back and forth, the railroads have sadly un- , 

the balance dermined their glory. Since World War H they have even lost much of their 
was enual as freight, for long trains of barges now carry bulky, slow-going cargoes. This was the 

Missouri Comi)romisc’^ (kdm'pro- 


was equal as freight, for long trams of barges e 
to slave states^ and free states in 1820. 
Missouri would upset it again. 

For Missouri had made out a constitution 
which allowed slavery. Now Missouri, as 
you can see if you look at the map, is neither 
far south nor clearly north. She had been 
settled by people from both sections, but 
when it came to making out a constitution, 
the slave-holding group had won. So if 
Missouri were admitted, there would be 
twenty-four senators from slave states and 
only twenty-two from free states. 

Much to everyone’s surprise, certain con- 
gressmen made a fight against letting Mis- 
souri in unless she would forbid slavery. 
When Congress could not agree, there was 
great excitement all over the country until 
the next session. Finally the matter was 


famous Missouri Comi)romisc” (kbm pro- 
miz). 

And all the time, no matter how^ politicians 
might squabble or reformers talk, “Old Man 
River” rolled on unconcernedly. The steam- 
boats whistled to each other through the fog, 
the Negroes sweated and sang, the pilot 
stood aloft and aloof like a god. And on the 
banks of the rivers and back into the forests 
the axes rang and the ground was plowed 
and towns arose; or along the somber reaches 
of the lower river rose white plantation 
houses surrounded by huts for the black 
slaves and wide acres of kingly cotton. Gone 
were the red men, fast going were the forests. 
The eyes of the nation were fixed more and 
more steadily on the great valley of the 
Mississippi and its daughter rivers. 
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One of the most thrilling moments of sll his trip must 
have come to Captain Lewis when he first set eyes on 
the maanificent Great Falls of the Missouri, in what 
18 now Montuia. He and four others had gone ahead 
^ foot, leaving Clark to bring the boats up the river. 
Here we see Lewis and one of his party resting and 


musing at the last of the five great cataracts. This 
has been named Black Eagle Falls. For Lewis tells 
us of how he saw on a tiny island below it the nest of 
an eagle— “and a more inaccessible spot I believe she 
could not have found; for neither man nor beast dare 
pass those gulphs.” 
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fhis is **Davy’* Crockett, who long ago passed 
into legend. He was the dauntless hunter, 
the fearless Indian fighter, the matchless 
teller of *Hall tales” featuring his own prowess. 
But though he could hardly have made good 
his boast to ride on a streak of lightning, 
he was a brave fighter and a mighty frontiers- 
man, and as such deserved his fame. 



The FIRST VICTORY of the FRONTIER 

How an Imperious Old Soldier from the West Took Over the 
National Government in the Name of the Common People 


riEY say that when Davy Crockett of 
West Tennessee was on his wa}' to 
Washington for liis first term in Con- 
gress — that would be in 1827 — a stranger, 
spoiling for a political quarrel, demanded of 
him who he was. Davy said: ‘T’m that same 
David Crockett, fresh from the backwoods, 
half-horse, half-alligator, a little touched with 
the snapping turtle; can wade the Mississippi, 
leap the OJiio, ride on a streak of liglitning, 
and slip without a scratch down a honey 
locust; can whip my weight in wild cats — 
and if any gentleman pleases, for a ten dollar 
bill, he may thro^v in a jianther — hug a bear 
too close for comfort, and cat any man op- 
posed to Jackson.” Thus with its coonskin 
caps and boastful stories, its ignorance of the 
ways of the old politics and of high society, 
its extravagant humor and aggressively dem- 
ocratic ideas, the frontier advanced upon 
Washington. 

This Jackson, whom the great bear hunter 
first adored and later opposed, was the same 
General Andrew Jackson who had won ac- 
claim in 1815 by his great defense of New 
Orleans against the British. Since then his 


chief exploit had been the somewhat high- 
handed ‘Tonquest” of Florida during a war 
with the Seminole Indians — operations which 
had led to the passing over of that long- 
coveted country from Spain to the United 
States (1819). Tie too was from the frontier 
country of Tennessee, and in him the frontier 
had found all the heroisms and virtues it most 
admired. He was as honest and hard-hitting 
as the hickory staff he carried; his followers 
called him Old Hickory out of pure affection. 
He was afraid of nothing and of nobody, was 
utterly convinced that all who did not believe 
the things he believed were scoundrels and 
traitors, and yielded to none in his devotion 
to the Union and to the common people. 
He was no philosopher, no cultivated gentle- 
man, like Jefferson, but had the rough sim- 
plicity and force of the frontier from which 
he came. Yet in him was a certain personal 
dignity, and even a touch of knight-errantry, 
which charmed men and women into a blind 
enthusiasm. And the frontier, loving a hero 
and caring little for the fine points of theory, 
took him to its heart. 

But the frontier never would have beeii 
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able to elect Jackson president if there had a brilliant 
not been a great change in the laws concern- the spokes 
ing voting since the days of Washington, and the aj 
Slowly the religious and property qualifica- Union. T 
tions, in the East as well as the West, were boon') of 
being dropped, until in the 1820’s many of Hawks” u 
the states had white manhood suffrage — that 1812, now 

is to say, dll adult white men -v. 1 

could vote, whether they paid 
taxes or not. In the East this 
meant that great numbers 
of mechanics and clerks 
and factory hands now 
had a voice in the gov- 
ernment, instead of only ’ 

"‘ the rich and well born,” 
to whom men like Ham- | 
ilton had desired to re- 
strict the vote. These 
people too turned to 
Jackson as their hero 
and leader. The General’s 
following was thus really a 
farmer-labor party, made up 
of small farmers of the West 

^tld laborers of the East* photo l>y Molropoluau MtiHcum of Arl 

Thev called themselves Jack- The lean and determined face 
sor' ins,” ^ ^Democratic Re- Andrew Jackson tells us 
, 11. j > 1 X 1 something of his strong will and 

publicans, later merely dauntless spirit. This was the 
^ ^Democrats.” whose election fo the presi- 

dency brought the frontier into 


a brilliant lawyer and orator, soon to become 
the spokesman of the manufacturing North 
and the apostle of the new devotion to the 
Union. There was John C. Calhoun (kiLl- 
hoon') of South Carolina, one of the 'War 
Hawks” who had brought on the War of 
1812, now becoming the most brilliant 
-V. spokesman of the ideas and inter- 
ests of the South. There was 
Henry Clay of Kentucky, an- 
other of the 1812 “War 
^ Hawks,” now emerging 
as the leading spokes- 
man of an “American 
System” by which the 
federal government 
should try to harmo- 
nize the interests of all 
the sections and should 
tie the East and West 
together by roads and 
canals and railroad lines. 
Finally, there was General 
Jackson himself, uncompro- 
mising democrat and hero of 
, Mi.sc.,1,. of An the frontier, 
termined face All of these men except Cal- 


iL^hlnrofilfs strong wiUa^d running for (he 

dauntless spirit. This was the vice presidency, were candidates 


Jemocrats man wnoso eiecuon to me presi- r .v -i • o 0 •. 
^mocrais. ^ ^ , dency brought the frontier into ^he presidenc}' in ^24. So it 

Ine nrst time that Jackson We still is not surprising that none of 

n for thp nrp«:iVlpnr*\r w-no talk about Jacksoman democ- .1 . , , 


ran for the presidency was ^TVt 

in 1824, at the close of Presi- popular government lie intro- 
dent Monroe’s second term. duced. 

This was not really a party contest, for the that the H 
old Federalist party was dead, and during the choose a ] 
“era of good feeling” while Monroe was presi- having the 
dent, almost everyone had called himself a who was fo 
Republican. But eras of good feeling can- cided to su 
not last forever, especially in a countiy as big Jackson ht 
and changing as the United States in the Adams, the 
1820’s, and this presidential contest turned the great ( 
out to be the beginning of an era of Aard feeling, doughty Ge 


The Election of 1824 

The candidates were “favorite sons” of the 
different sections. There was John Quincy 
Adams of Massachusetts, son of John Adams, 
second president of the United States— a man 
of fine character and wide political experi- 
ence, a statesman of the old school. There 
was Daniel Webster, also of Massachusetts, 


KBoiuan aemoc- .1 • 1 1 

5 4he sort of inem received enough votes in 
ment be intro- electoral College to elect 
him. That meant of course 
that the House of Representatives had to 
choose a president from the three men 
having the highest number of votes. Clay, 
who was fourth and so out of the race, de- 
cided to su])port Adams; and so, although 
Jackson had received more votes than 
Adams, the latter was declared elected — to 
the great disgust of the followers of the 
doughty General. As for Jackson himself, 
he resigned from the Senate in order to 
organize a country-wide campaign against 
the new president and in favor of his own 
election in 1828. 

A Man with Many Enemies 

The unfortunate Adams, elected by a mi- 
nority and disliked by the West and South 
as a New Englander and by the new democ- 
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rtMtig^iiing 



In the Tennessee mountains life has not changed much 
since the days when Tennessee was the far frontier. 

nicy as a representative of the aristocratic 
old order, got help from no one and criticism 
from all. It was like an omen that during 
his term of office his father, Revolutionary 
hero and leader of the old Federalists, and 
Thomas Jefferson, also a hero of the Revo- 
lution and the founder of the old Republican 
party which was now going to pieces, both 
died on the same day — July 4, 182O. Thus 
the two old leaders breathed their last ex- 
actly fifty years from the day when they 
had signed the Declaration of Independence 
together. The old order was dead, and a 
new set of leaders and ideas was coming 
into power. In 1828 the new order rose in 
its might and swept Jackson into the presi- 
dency with a vote of almost two to one in 
the electoral college. 

Jackson, the Commoner 

There had been nothing like the bitterness 
of this campaign or the thoroughness of this 
revolution since 1800, when Jefferson became 
president. But Jefferson, in spite of his 
simplicity of manner and his democratic 


This picture was taken not very long ago; yet change 
the costumes a little and it might be in Jackson’s day. 

notions, was yet a member of an old and 
aristocratic family and in himself a man of 
culture and refinement. Andrew Jackson, 
on the contrary, was a plain son of the soil, 
who had been reared in poverty, knew what 
it meant to work with his own hands, and 
had picked up only a scant education, no 
one quite knew where or how. He chewed 
tobacco, went about unshaved, and told un- 
printable stories. And his followers! It is 
said that after the inauguration ceremonies, 
a surging mob of worshipers overran the 
drawing rooms of the White House, upsetting 
punch bowls, climbing in muddy boots on 
damask chairs, and in their enthusiasm 
crushing the President himself so hard against 
the wall that he narrowly cscai)ed injury. 
It reminded the aristocrats of stories they 
had read about the mobs of the French 
Revolution. 

President Jackson had no mind to leave 
any stone unturned in his determination to 
capture the national government for the 
common people. It seemed to him that “the 
rich and well born” had had things their 
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own way long enough. the victors be- 

long the spoils/' he believed, and now the 
people — by whom he meant of course his 
own followers — were at last the victors. And 
so quite calmly and openly, believing that 
he was doing what was best for the country, 
he and his government discharged a thousand 
, or so federal em- 

ployees and put 
Jacksonians in 
their 
places. 
This was 
the origin 
of the 
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The spinning 
wheel is still seen 
in the Tennessee 
mountains, as it 
was in every fron- 
tier cabin of the 
olo days. The 
woman above is 
dyeing skeins of 
wool, to the right 
she is spinning, 
and below she is 
carding fleece. 


“spoils system" of rewarding political fol- ^ 
lowers with the places held by members 
of the defeated party. 

No president has ever been more stub- 
bornly independent than Jackson. In 
fact, so dictatorial was he that his oppo- 
nents nicknamed him “King Andrew." 
One of his innovations was that, like 
many a real king, he took secret counsel 
with a group of favorites who were not 
necessarily in any way connected with his 
official cabinet. This inner circle of friends 
was called the “kitchen cabinet"; its members 
served him with the most admirable de- 
votion. The President would listen to 
advice from his friends, but he took neither 
advice nor argument from anyone else. 
And he took orders from no man. He even 
claimed the right to interpret the Consti- 


tution himself, the Supreme Court to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

As was to be expected in such troublous 
times and with so redoubtable a lighter at 
the head of the government, the eight years 
of Jackson's administration saw several ex- 
citing political battles. These were all very 
important in the long struggle among the 
different groups of the country — between the 
poorer people and the “money interests," be- 
tween the manufacturing North and the 
cotton-growing South, between the settled 
East and the frontier West. 

The first of these battles was over South 
Carolina's attempt to nullify the tariff law. 

"J'ow^ard the end of 
John Quincy Ad- 
ams' administra- 
tion a very high 
I tariff had beer 
passed- because 
the anti-tariff men 
thought that if 
they made the pro- 
posed law bad 
enough the tariff 



men would not vote for it; but the tariff 
men had voted for it anyway. This “tariff 
of abominations" was favorable to the 
manufacturing North and hateful to the 
agricultural South. Calhoun had written 
a lucid and logical “Exposition and Protest," 
in which he set forth clearly the doctrine 
that such sectional acts were tyrannical and 
unconstitutional, and that the final decision 
concerning them lay with the various states. 
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I'hoto hy W J SIrtoiM 

This pioneer family has chosen the site for its home, 
and the men are busy putting up a log cabin. Mean- 

liut the South had ho]3C(i that Jackson would 
1)C on its side, and so had let the matter 
|)ass. Now it found that Jackson was not 
niucli interested in the tariff one way or the 
other, and was doing nothing about it. So 
the South began to mutter about nullifica- 
tion, as Kentucky had at the time of the 
Alien and Sedition laws, and as New England 
had at the time of the Embargo and the 
War of 1812. 

The Question That Led to Civil War 

d'he dispute as to whether any state could 
nullify — that is, simply disregard a federal 
law, involved the whole vexed cpiestion as 
to where the rights of the separate states 
ended and where the power of the Union 
began. That was the terrible question that 
finally led to the Civil War. Tn the midst 
of the excitement over the tariff (in 
there occurred in the Senate a very famous 
debate which presented the two sides of this 
question in sharj) contrast. Robert Plaync 
of South Carolina ui)held nullification very 
clearly and with a iK)werful historical argu- 
ment. Daniel Webster of Ma.ssachusetts 
replied in what is j)crhaps the most famous 
speech ever made in Congress. He declared 
that the Union was a union of the people 
rather than of the states: “Tt is, Sir, the 
people’s constitution, the people’s govern- 
ment; made for the people; made by the 
I)eople; and answerable to the people.^’ These 
were words that had a pleasant sound in the 


while the women cook over a camp fire, and use the 
covered wagon for a house. 

ears of Jacksonian democracy, even from the 
mouth of the leader of the New England 
capitalists. ‘‘While the Union lasts,” the 
great orator went on, “we have high, exciting, 
gratifying prospects spread out before us, 
for us and our children. Beyond that I seek 
not to penetrate the veil . . .” And he rose 
to a magnificent climax in which he saw on 
the one hand the horrors of civil war and on 
the other the glories of a united and pros- 
perous republic — “Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable!” 

It made a tremendous impression. People 
in the North and West forgot that New Eng- 
land had once come nearer secession than 
any Southern state ever had. They cared 
little whether the historical arguments of 
Hayne and Calhoun were better or worse 
than Webbter’s. They only felt a new and 
va^^t emotion of patriotism. This put the 
South under a great disadvantage in its at- 
tem|)t to keep its interests from being for- 
gotten by the nation at large. 

The Compromise Tariff 

But the people of South Carolina felt that 
the tariff was ruining them. And, believing 
that it was quite within its rights, a state 
convention in 1832 declared the tariff acts 
of 1828 and 1832 null and void. It threat- 
ened secession if Congress attempted to en- 
force them within the borders of the state. 

President Jackson, however, was not the 
man to allow such defiance of federal au- 
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thority to pass. If he agreed with Webster 
in nothing else, he at least agreed with him 
in putting the Union above any state or 
party. At a Democratic banquet in 1830, 
when the toasts seemed to him to be too 
much fla\’ored with nullification, he had 
cried, “Our federal Union: it must be pre- 
served!"’ And now he intended to 
preserve it. In private conver 
sation he threatened to hang 
to the nearest tree the first 
man he found attacking a 
federal agent; and in 
a public proclamation 
he announced that 
“their object is dis- 
union, and disunion 
bv armed force is 


treason. 

In the end, Calhoun 
and Clay worked out 
a compromise tariff, 
the idea of nullifi- 
cation declined, and it 
was not necessary to 
hang anybody after 
all. But in this battle 
ov the tariff, as in the 
fight over Missouri in 1820, 
North and South were but 
sharpening their weapons for 
the conflict over slavery which 
ended in the Civil War. That 


with Webster very much which the President could do to 

reed with him lessen the influence of the Court and its 

any state or great Chief Justice. But in two or three 

iquet in 1830, matters he simply paid no attention to the 

lim to be too decisions— each time ignoring them in order 

tion, he had to put into effect some principle dear to the 

must be pre- heart of the frontier, which he represented. 

^ . frontiersmen hated the Indians, 

who were in their way, and had 
little patience with the govern- 
ment’s feeble efforts to pro- 
tect the red men from out- 
nigeous cruelty and 
injustice. The west- 
ward advance too of- 
ten went arm in arm 
with the breaking of 
treaties and with other 
acts of oppression to- 
ward the first owners 
of the soil. President 
John Quincy Adams 
had tried to keep the 
state of Georgia from 
forcing the Cherokee 
Indians to migrate 
beyond the Missis- 
sippi when they had a 
treaty right to stay where 
they wTre. Th^i. Supreme 
_ _ Court had three times i)ro- 

Flioto by tbo >iati«iial MuMeuiu nounced in favor of the Indians, 
the fine, strong face above is that Jackson, the frontiersman, 


Jackson was heljiing to unite of j^n Marshall, chief justice of would not enforce its decision 
the West with the North in ye".™ And the Indians had to go. ' 

that conflict is a matter of Frontiersmen, too, hatedand 

great importance. which did much to make the federal feared the “money interest” 

Another of the soldier-presi- ?de« '5 ‘^e £ast-lo whom they 

dent s battles or rather run- Hamilton’s Federalists should live were usually in debt — and in 
ning fights-was with the Su- t'lis hatred they were joined 

preme Court. It was quite His is the greatest name in the by the common neonle of the 
true that the old Federalist Wstor, of Americn law. Now it seemed to Jack- 

way of looking at things had found a last, son that the very inner sanctum of the 
and very powerful, line of defense in the money interests was the National Bank of 
federal courts. Chief Justice Marshall, the United States. He called it a “hydra of 
appointed by President John Adams in i8oi, corruption.” It did not matter to him that 
had for a generation been quietly handing the Supreme Court had said such a Bank 
down decisions which not only strengthened was constitutional; the Bank did not seem 
t e federal power Jackson would not have to him either constitutional or desirable, and 
objected to that*— but also upheld the finan- he determined to smash it. He made his 
cial and economic ideas of Hamilton, the war on it the chief issue in his fight for 
great Federalist. There was not, of course, reelection in 1832, and took his victory as a 
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The days of **01d Hickory” and of ‘‘Tippecanoe and them. It was a time of torchlight processions and of 

Tyler too” were a politician’s paradise. Everyone was open-air meetings -like the one in our picture — and of 

interested in politics and ready to get excited over enormous amounts of political and patriotic oratory. 

C(^mman(] from the people to carry on the were being built everywhere, and the great 

war. In defiance of Congress he removed valley of llv* Mississippi was opening its 

the government deposits from the Hank and lands and waterways invitingly. Everyone 

deposited tliem in “pet banks^’ in the various had wild ideas of “boom times,” and every- 

slales. The National Bank was thus neatly one spent money wildly, especially for the 

starved to death- though it went on as a cheap, rich lands on the frontier. State 

state bank under PennsN'lvania. banks issued huge numbers of banknotes, 

Unfortunately, in this particular battle, which were simply paper money, for most 

the President was dealing with forces which of them did n^'t have enough gold and silver 

he did not very well understand. He was on hand to pay for more than a tiny fraction 

not a good enough financier to know how of the banknotes they put out. The Presi- 

to win the hnancial system of the country dent, hoping to steady things by encouraging 

for tlie people without making tragic mis- “sound money,” told the officials of the 

takes. Whether the war on the great Bank United States Treasury to accept only gold 

was a mistake or not is still a question, but and silver, or banknotes based on them, in 

the measures of the President to discourage ])ayment for public lands. But the “wild 

paper monev and speculators probably only cat” banks did not have the money. And 

made a bad matter worse. What happened when people began sending in all their paper 

was as follows: to change it for coin, the bubble of specula- 

Roads and canals and the new railways tion burst. 
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By that time (1837) the imperious old sol- 
dier had left the White House, and Martin 
Van Buren occupied it in his stead. There 
was not very much that he could do about 
the situation. A new method of taking care 
of government money 
was devised. It was 
called the Independent- 
Treasury, or Subtreas- 
ury, System, and under ' 
it public money was not ^ 

put in banks at all but flPv 

in vaults owned by the 
government. But the 
panic and depression in mfcT 

the country w^ent on. 

It was a time of great 
sutlering. Railroads lay 
half built, hundreds of . 
banks failed, nine-tenths f 

of the factories closed M 

their doors. In New ^ ^ 

York and Philadelphia 
there were bread riots, the starv- 


The idea was that, like the English Whigs, 
they were fighting against a one-man rule, 
this time, of course, the rule of Jackson or 
his successor. But they were really the heirs 
of the old Federalists, the party of a strong 
central government, of 
the richer people who had 
a ‘^stake in society,^^ of 
manufacturers and capi- 
talists. They had made 
something of a showing 
■KT in 1836 when Van Buren 

was elected. In 1840 
they won the election. 

‘ 'fhey did it by taking 

^ to heart the lesson that 

Jackson and his coonskin 
followers had taught 
/ them - ])y going out after 
the votes of the common 
people. Jackson had 
been a military hero from 
the West. Very well, 
they would nominate General 


ing people breaking into ware- William Henry Harrison, victor 

houses for flour. It was several the “log cabin and hard of the Indian battle of Tinne- 

yCcTTS before things swung slowly earned his nickname of “Tippe- canoe ([811). 1 he j)eoi)le 

ba.k to normal. canoe” by a famous victory in seemed to like frontier poverty 

_ . , , an Indian war of ion. , , . ^ - 


Of course this was not entirely 
the fault of the Jacksonians, though Jackson’s 
policy may have brought the panic on a little 
sooner. But it nat urally made good campaign 
talk. Jackson’s immense personal popularity 
was no longer there to bring in the votes. 
The opposition, too, was learning to work 
together, although it was at first made up of 
all sorts of people who merely did not like 
the President. Now^ something very like the 
old division between Federalists and Re- 
publicans seemed to be coming about again. 
The Democrats were the natural descend- 
ants of Jefferson’s Republicans — the party 
of home rule, of the common people, of the 


and h()mcsj)un virtues very 
well, they would make the campaign on the 
issue of log cabins and hard cider. So the 
campaign turned into a mad orgy of stunij) 
speeches, torchlight processions, llattery anrl 
free drinks, and cries of “Ti])pecanoe and 
Tyler too!” Tyler was the vice presidential 
nominee. Practically nothing was said about 
issues. But the method was a great success, 
and Harrison and Tyler were overwhelmingly 
victorious. 

It was clear that frontier democracy had 
come to stay. Something of dignity and 
straightforwardness had been lost, something 
of justice and equality had been won. At all 


farmers and laborers. The other party now events, the stage was set for the next act of 
began to use the old English name of Whig, the drama. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 13 


ONE FEAG FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 

Note: For basic iti formation For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 

the general Index, Vol. 1 5. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 
Three great migrations, 7 -231 236 

Fortunes in furs, 7—231 Why "Fexas had to wail nine 

Seeking a trade route, 7—232 years for annexation, 7-236 

Alexico seeks colonists, 7—232 “The re-f>ccupati(^n of Oregon 

A jumping-off place, 7—232 and the re-annexation of 

Wheeling for defense, 7 -233 Texas," 7-237 

Westward ho! 7—234 A war we are not proud of, 7 237 

What is manifest destiny? 7 - Resisting temptation, 7—238 

234 Outcry against the war, 7-238, 

How Texas won her freedom 7— 239 

-:33 The rush for gold, 7 239 

‘‘Remember the Alamo!" 7— The forty-niners, 7 239 

235 \Vhat were the Vigilantes? 7- 

Alexico loses a sale, 7—235-36 239 

“Fifty-four forty or fight,” 7 From ocean to ocean. 7- 239 

Related Material 

American literature, 13—3^0, 311 The sands of riches, 9-392 
An artist of the forties, ii 356 An animal almost extinct, 4 390 

The Australian gold rush took The little prairie dog, 4 370 

place at the same time as the The Oonestaga wagon, 10 -148 
rush to California, 5—553 Related Alexican history, 7 

Future rivals take part in the Related Canadian history, 7 ig 

Mexican W ar, 12-525, 535 Hero of San Jacinto, 12 -514 

Habits and Attitudes 

Prayers answered, 7 230 Heroes of the Alamo, 7 -234, 235 

The saga of the wagon train, 7— Afexico’s last stand, 7—237 

231, 232, 233, 234 The new El Dorado, 7—239 

Eeisure^tifne A ctivities 

PROJECT NO. 1 : Read Harte’s PROJECT NO. 2 : Read Hough's 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp.” “The Covered Wagon." 

Summary Statement 

The roaring forties were all cape from war with England, a 
the name implies. Into this dec- war with Alexico, and a mad gold 

ade was crowded a narrow es- rush to California. 
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rhoto by L«s Anselm rublio Library 

In 1542 Cabrillo, sailing under the Spanish flag, discovered and explored part of the California coast. 



Photo by Lob AnneliM Public Library 


It was decided that the first Spanish colonists at San brought supplies by March 20 (1770). As if in an- 
Diegomust return to Mexico unless the relief ship swer to Father Serra’s prayers, it arrived that very day. 
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“Westward hoI»’ Across the wide, dusty plains wind ing else in history, this vast movement of land-hungry 

the covered wagons in long procession. It is like noth- settlers, this swift filling up of the wildemess. 


ONE FLAG from OCEAN to OCEAN 

How the Stars and Stripes Were Carried West to 
California and the Pacific 


N 'riTK ^^fabulous forties’" the peo{)le 
of the United States were riding on 
the third and greatest of the waves 
of migration which carried the line of white 
settlements westward from ocean to ocean. 
'I'he first of these waves had come after the 
J^'rench and Indian Wars, in the decades fol- 
lowing 176^^, and had filled the Tennessee 
and Kentucky country. An attempt on the 
])art of the British government to stop it had 
been one "of the grievances of the frontier 
against the mother country. The second 
great wave came after the War of 1812, and 
filled the central valley of the Mississippi. 
'Phis third wave, during the thirties and 
forties, was to sweep across the plains and 
deserts west of the Alississippi and over the 
continental divide to the Pacific. 

As usual, trapiiers and traders had been 
in the lead. As long before as 1811, John 
Jacob Astor had founded a trading post at 
Astoria, near the mouth of the Columbia 
River in what is now the state of Washington, 
and his powerful American Fur Company 
was disputing control of the whole Oregon 
country with the great British Hudson Bay 
Company. Astor was one of the first of the 


long line of financial leaders to make his 
millions out of the growing West. 

At the same time, adventurous American 
sailing vessels were beating their way around 
the distant Horn and touching at Monterey 
and other j)orts in California. They brought 
beads, knives, gunpowder, pottery, cotton 
goods, and rum from Xew England, and 
bought furs in return. Then they struck 
out across the Pacific and sold their cargoes 
at fabulous gains in Canton, China. One 
shrewd Yankee, for example, sold in Canton 
for $22,400 the otter skins that he had bought 
in California for two dollars’ worth of cotton 
goods. The few Mexicans who came to live 
along this coast were picturesque enough in 
their wide, silk-lined hats, bright sashes, and 
gallant cloaks; but they were a thriftless lot, 
and would pay huge prices for a pair of 
Yankee-made shoes, ‘‘like as not,” as one 
commentator puts it, “made of their own 
hides.” The hides had thus journeyed twice 
around the Horn to be turned into boots 
and returned to the original owner of the 
cattle they were made from. 

Meanwhile equally int repaid traders who 
p>referred the p)erils of desert and mountain 
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I*hot(j by ParniiiHurit I'nliir*^ 

It took many weeks to follow the Oregon Trail to the 
new lands of the far Northwest, and often the emi- 

to hose of the sea were breaking into Cali- 
fornia from the east. In 1826 the fur trader 
Jedediah Smith made his w\ay ov'erland from 
St. Louis to San Gabriel, and then he spent 
ten years or so exploring California and 
opening up a passage between it and Oregon. 
In 1829 the famous Santa Fe Trail was 
opened. This was mainly a trade route, and 
ran across the desert from Independence, 
Missouri, to Santa Fe, New^ Mexico. 

The Settling of Texas 

In Texas, on the other hand, nearly the 
first people across the border of the old 
Louisiana Purchase into Spanish territory 
were wealthy leaders of colonies who ob- 
tained huge grants of land from the Spanish 
or Mexican government and agreed to settle 
so many colonists “of good character and 
Catholic faith** there. How closely the con- 
ditions as to moral character and religious 
persuasion were observed is perhaps a ques- 
tion; but the colonists came. The result was 
that in the early thirties, a decade after the 
first of these grants to Americans, there were 


grants were overtaken by wintry weather on the jour- 
ney. For in the high Rockies the cold comes early. 

already twenty thousand })eople in d'exas — 
more than had come in all the three hundred 
years of Spanish rule liefore. Ami through 
the next fifteen or tw^enty years they con- 
tinued to come. 

To the north, too, the tide of migration 
had started in the wake of the traders. In 
Oregon, which at that time included what is 
now the states of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho, and British Columbia besides, the 
traders were followed by missionaries to the 
Indians. Among these Marcus Whitman 
and his wife Narcis.sa were very active in 
persuading settlers to follow them. By 1840 
the great migration was well under way. 

“Jumping Off” from Independence 

The immigrants would gather at the little 
frontier town of Independence, on the edge 
of the great plains. Here they would form 
into companies, sometimes as many as fifty 
wagons together, elect leaders, and make 
their arrangements for guidance and defense 
before “jumping off.** Then one morning 
the long rrain of wagons, covered with white 
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canvas which gleamed in the sun and drawn 
by heavy, patient oxen, would wind slowly 
off across the prairie in a low-hanging cloud 
of dust. Armed men on horseback would 
ride on before it scouting, and others would 
herd the droves of cattle and other live stock 
behind. Women in homespun dresses and 
great sunbonnets would be sitting by the 
drivers or among the household goods stacked 
in the wagons. Children were everyw^here, 
and many of the w^omen hnd wee babies in 
their arms. 

A Glimpse of the Western Prairies 

The trail cut across tlie lonely prairies of 
what is now Nebraska, more or less along the 
River Jdatte. The prairie was alive with 
wild things. Little prairie dogs poked their 
noses from their holes, where they lived in 
odd companion.ship with blinking owls and 
spotted snakes. Deer and antelope ran 
lleetly before the hunters. Huge herds of 
bison, with their awkward shaggy manes 
and stumbling pace, stared at the intruders 
or thundered aw^ay in a cloud of dust at the 
a[)i)roach of the hunters. Wolves howled 
al)Out the camp at night or slunk across the 
horizon in the daylight. The prairies were 
also the home of fierce storms — of incredible 
winds and cold, blinding rains that aro.se 
with astoni.shing swiftness. But what the 


immigrants most dreaded was 
Indian. The warlike Sioux 
lived on these plains, and al- 
though supposedly at peace 
with the white men, they natu- 
rally rcsentcfl this invasion of 
their country, and no one could 


the prairie 


When the emigrants could not 
barricade themselves behind 
their wagons, Indian fighting on 
the plains was likely to be a 
matter of swift riding and shoot- 
ing as one rode. This party is 
making for the timber with the 
redskins in hot pursuit. 


tell when the fierce war cry might ring 
out and a cloud of arrows bring havoc to 
the wagon train. If that happened, there 
was nothing for it but to wheel the wagons 
into a circle for defense, with the immigrants 
and as much of their live stock as possible 
inside, and behind this barricade meet arrows 
and firebrands with rille shot. 

Westward Ho I 

After weeks of this sort of life, the immi- 
grant train would reach the South Fork of 
the Platte. This river was shallow and 
muddy, and could usually be forded without 
the loss or ruin of too many animals and 
household treasures. Then, as the weary 
travelers came into Wyoming, there were 
the Rocky jVIountains to be crossed, through 
the great Wyoming Pass — which saw as 
many pioncei trains as had the Cumberland 
Gap in the Alleghenies in the old days just 
before and after the Revolution. At the 
crude fur-trading station of Fort Laramie 
the immigrants could pick up a few supplies, 
and perhaps a bit of shrewd advice from 
some hardy trapper who lived a wild and 
solitary life among the mountains. At long 
Hst — if all went well — they would see the 
slow waters of the majestic Columbia, and 
find new labors and new prospects awaiting 
them in the woods and fertile valleys of 
Oregon. But it was work for stout hearts. 

Nor did all the covered w^ag- 
ons go to Oregon. Some turned 
south for California, or sought 
that land by other routes. 
Stories of the most incredible 
hardships have come to us from 
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The Southwest still keeps many memorials of the old 
days when it belonged to Spain — beautiful old mission 
buildings, for example, and towns with melodious 
Spanish names. But the Spanish **seigneurs” are 

these expeditions across an almost un- 
charted alkaline desert and through wild 
and frozen mountains. One parly was caught 
(1846) by an early winter in the snow-ftlled 
fastnesses of the Rockies, where they must 
all have died of cold and starvation and sheer 
horror, had not a courageous party of nine 
men and six women struggled through to the 
settlements and brought the survivors help. 

The Dream of Early Settlers 

Tn this way the restless and land-hungry 
people overflowed the formal limits of the 
nation. What they wanted was just a chance 
to get on. As for the Indians, no one had 
ever very seriously considered them. And 
probably most of the settlers had little 
thought of what the great migration might 
mean to the United States as a nation or to 
any other nation. Yet the Oregon country 
was in dispute with Great Britain, and Cali- 
h^rnia, New Mexico, and Texas were defi- 
nitely Mexican territory. 

But when they were once in their new 


gone, with their great estates and courtly manners and 
aristocratic ways. This picture is a glimpse into that 
vanished past the Spanish fandango danced at some 
Spanish mansion in the wide wilderness of California. 

homes, these American settlers certainly 
wanted to remain Americans. ^Vnd as for 
the nation at large, there w^as stirring in it a 
.vast romantic dream, born ])artly out of 
mere love of wealth and size and power, and 
partly out of that patriotic enthusiasm for 
the Union which had made the people take 
Webster’s Reply to Hayne to tl)eir hearts. 
They had caught a vision of the Stars and 
Stripes flying over an unimaginably vast 
Republic — from the familiar shores of the 
thirteen original states to the distant and 
romantic headlands of the Pacific. They 
called it Manifest Destiny, which means a 
thing clearly intended from the beginning of 
the world. 

Texas Wins Her Freedom 

The first thing which happened in the 
working out of this golden dream was the 
rebellion of Texas from Mexico. Mexico 
had won her independence from Spain in 
1821, but she was still weak and torn by 
continual revolutions, and completely unable 
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In February, 1836, Santa Anna’s army surrounded the 
fort of the Alamo, near San Antonio, and laid siege to 
the Texans within. Though outnumbered sixteen to 
one, the Texans held out eleven days. Even then they 
did not surrender, but fought desperately on till the 


last of them lay dead. Davy Crockett, the frontier 
hero, died in this fight, with more than 160 others. 
Even the sick in the hospital were put to the sword by 
the victors. At the news of the tragedy the Texans 
raised the battle cry, ’‘Remember the Alamo!” 


to police — much less to settle— -the wide lands 
of lexas and California. Feeling her weak- 
ness, in 1830 she took fright at the constant 
flow of American settlers across the 'Fexas 
border, and forbade any more Americans to 
come. But it was too late. The population 
of Texas was already overwhelmingly Ameri- 
can, and these Americans would have none 
of the new exclusion law. They declared 
their independence (1836), and made it good 
in a short, sharp military campaign. Santa 
Anna, the new Mexican president, marched 
against them; he killed the entire garrison 
of 183 men at the Alamo (a'la-mo), a mission 
building in San Antonio, and a little later 
shot 350 prisoners in cold blood. But that 
sort of thing only made matters worse for 
Mexico. The rest of the Texan army, under 
General Sam Houston (hus'tSn), fell furi- 


ously on the Mexicans at San Jacinto (sSn 
ja-sln'to), shouting “Remember the Alamo!” 
They swept everything before them, and 
even Santa Anna himself was taken prisoner. 
Then the Texans elected Houston president 
of the Republic of Texas, and petitioned 
Congress for admission to the Union. 

The Problem of Annexing Texas 

But nine years were to pass before the 
petition was accepted. This was not because 
of a lack of people who wanted to accept it. 
Tn fact, as far back as the administration of 
John Quincy Adams, Mexico had been of- 
fered a million dollars to give up Texas — 
which some Americans claimed should have 
been considered part of the old Louisiana 
Purchase anyway. At that time Mexico 
had refused to sell, and had thus lost both 
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Texas and the million dollars. The trouble 
over admitting Texas now arose because she 
wanted to be admitted as a slave state, and 
by 1836 the anti-slavery sentiment was very 
strong in the North. Neither Jackson, who 
was president when Texas first asked ad- 
mission, nor Van Buren, who succeeded him, 
thought best to offend the abolitionists — the 
people who were strongly against the spread 
of slavery, and who even wished to do avva\' 
with it where it now existed. President 
Harrison, who was swept into office by the 
Whig victory of 1840, would probably not 
have been willing to offend them either. But 
he died only a few weeks after his inaugura- 
tion, and Vice President Tyler, who then 


ations may not be able to efface.” It was 
quite true that the chief reason which 
Calhoun and other Southern leaders had for 
desiring to annex Texas was that it would 
give them more slave territory and hence 
more power in shaping national policies. 

“Fifty-four Forty or Fight I*' 

But not all the senators who voted against 
Calhoun’s treaty of annexation (1844) did 
so because they disliked slavery. Some hesi- 
tated because they knew the annexation 
woukl mean w\ir with Mexico, or for other 
reasons. At all events the treaty failed. 
But only the next year it was victorious, 
after the Democrat James K. Polk, who fa- 
vored annexation, had l)een 


became president, was by no vored annexation, had been 

means a strict Whig. He broke leading his Texans to victory elected president l)y a narrow^ 
with the real Whig leader. *836)?* Aft”/ this v?” margin over the Whig Hcnr\- 

Henry Clay, over Clay’s pro- tory Texas ran up her Lone Star Clay, who had at the last min- 
gram to reestablish the Bank, and“elec‘t'ed‘’*Hou”s*to*/“h‘e'^ ute decided to oppose it. I’rcsi- 
increase the tariff, and otherwise president. dent Tv^Jer signed the resolution 

follow out the old Hamiltonian financial 'M admittin^r Texas as a state iust three 


system. Then he came out boldly for 
annexation. 

The abolitionists (ab'- ^ 

6-li'shQn-Ist) wxTC sure 
thai it was a slavehold- 
ers’ plot. “Let other ■ 

calamities, if God so wall, 1 

come on us,” cried one of 4 

their lead- 
ers, William 

Channing, 

a na- 

ing itself to the work of 
spreading and peq)ctuating 
slavery, stamps itself with a 
guilt and shame which gener- 

^ V ^ . j 


dent Tyler signed the resolution 
admitting Texas as a state just three 
days before he left the While House. 
It is s:\id that not only the slavehold- 
ing interests and the people who 
i w’cre dreaming of Manifest Destiny, 
I but also many Northern financiers 
who had s])eculated heavil\ 
in dexan lands wCte respon- 
sible for the final decision. 

The next year (1846) the 
Oregon question w\as settled 
with Great Brit- 
tain by peaceful 
negotiation, d'he 
whole 

countries 

^ An 

had 

made 

W R division in 

f. . R . the Web- 


i’C' 
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I'hoto ( 'i>in riitlit J»\ MiiMcniu 

The last stand of the Mexicans against the invading 
American army was made here at Chapultepec, a 
castle fortress on a hill two miles or so from Mexico 
City. The American guns bombarded the castle dur- 

ster-Ashburton Treaty (t<S42). But in the 
campaign of 1844 the Democrats had 
shouted for ^‘the re-occupation of Oregon 
and the rc-annexation of Texas” — claiming 
that Oregon was American by virtue of dis- 
cijvery and settlement and that Texas was 
really a ])art of the Louisiana Purchase and 
so American loo. And, with their eyes on 
the j)arallel of latitude on the northernmost 
limits of the Oregon territory, they had 
shouted “Fifty-four forty or light!” Now, 
however, they were much more sane and 
much less quarrelsome. For Alexico was 
growling at the annexation of 'Fexas to the 
south, and Great Pritain was too formidable 
a foe for them to take her on at the same 
time with Mexico. So I’resident Polk was 
very glad to sign a fair treaty which divided 
the disputed region about evenly by run- 
ning the boundary where it still lies, along 
the forty-ninth parallel westward to the 
Pacific. 

The dispute with Mexico was not so easily 
settled. Mexico had never recognized the 
independence of Texas, and was naturally 
insulted when the United States received the 


ing all of September 12 (1847), and the next day the 
infantry attacked There was desperate fighting, but 
in the end the fortress fell. Santa Anna fled, and 
General Scott entered Mexico City. The war was over. 

rebellious state into the Union. Some say 
that President Polk tvould have been glad 
to keep the peace — now that the United 
States had 'Fexas anyway —but that Mexico 
would not give in. Others say that Mexico, 
knowing her weakness, was willing to do a 
good deal to avoid war, but that President 
Polk — with his eye on California — w^as de- 
termined to light. However that may be, 
lighting b^oke out in disputed territory along 
the north bank of the Rio Grande in April, 
1846. And once war had begun between 
twa:> such ill-matched foes as the weak and 
divided Mexico and the powerful United 
States, there could be but one end to it. 

The War with Mexico 

The conquest of California and New^ ]Mex- 
ico was already half accomplished. Ameri- 
cans had already been stirring wdth discon- 
tent in California, and American military 
leaders were already on the ground waiting 
for word of the outbreak of war. Mexico 
had never been able really to govern this 
huge territory inhabited largely by Ameri- 
cans, and now she lost it without a blow. 
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taking of the Southwest seemed to them 
and other lovers of liberty and fair play 
to be mere highway robbery. ‘‘But you 
still say you want room for your people/' 
cried Senator Thomas Corwin; “this has been 
the plea of every robber chief from Nimrod 
to the present hour." In his “Biglow Papers" 
James Russell Lowell told his opinion of the 
war in biling though humorous language 
which many people must have thought little 
less than treason. 

The Rush for Gold 

The thing was done, however; and soon it 
became hard to imagine how it could have 
been otherwise — as if it had l)een Manifest 
Destiny indeed. 

And like an unexpected climax to an ex- 
citing melodrama, in tlie very year of the 
treaty gold was discovered in the Sacramento 
Valley, California! 

As the news leaked out, there began such 
a rush of adventurous migration as even 
America had never seen before. Artisans 
dropped their tools, school-teachers closed 
their class books, ministers deserted their 
pulpits, farmers left their crojis to rot in the 
fields. First from California itself, then from 
the Fast, at length even from far-off Europe, 
they came, mad with the lust for quickly- 
gotten wealth. And for the thousands that 
came, other thousands perished on the way. 
For all the routes to the “new El Dorado" 
(el dd-rii'do) — or “golden land"““were peril- 
ous ways. Some of the adventurers set out 
on the long and stormy trip around the 
Horn — too often in some crazy vessel that 
foundered m the first tempest. Others 
crossed the plague-infested Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, and fought for room on the filthy little 
boats which plied north along the Pacific 
coast from there. Others chose to cross 
Mexico, taking the risks of cholera, scurvy, 
and highway robbers. Still others, fearing 
the perils of the sea, went overland. The 
branched off from the Oregon Trail some- 
where in Idaho, or struggled across the plains 
and mountains by way of Salt Lake City, 
or braved the horrors of the alkaline desert 
on the Santa Fe Trail. Just as many a ship 


went down without a trace, thousands of 
nameless graves lined the trails across the 
deserts and the jilains. 

The Forty-niners 

Yet, lured on by stories of unimaginable 
riches, the people continued to come. Two 
men, it was said, had found $17,000 worth 
of gold on a single small spot in a single 
week — and why should we not do as well? 
For this migration was frankly a great gam- 
ble — not for these men the longing for re- 
ligious freedom which had founded Salem, 
Massachusetts, or the urge to till the good 
soil in loving labor which had populated 
Kentucky or Minnesota. These were for 
the most part rough and violent men — there 
were not many women among the “forty- 
niners" — brave, reckless, hard-drinking, 
quick on the trigger. They named their 
cam])s and settlements Slumgullion or Jack- 
ass Gulch or Roaring Camp. They dwelt in 
perpetual excitement, in peiq>etual hope or 
disappointment. They lived hard lives, in 
isolated and unorganized groups without 
homes or schools or churches. Little wonder 
that it finalh^ grew^ necessary for the steadier 
men to organize what they called Vigilance 
Committees — to hang murderers and banish 
ballot-box staffers without process of law. 
It was years before the regular police were 
able to control the situation. 

Til*; Growth of California 

^Meanwhile the population of California 
was growing so fast that by the autumn of 
1840, with a population of some 85,000, she 
was already knocking at the door of the 
Union for admission as a state — while Con- 
gress was still discussing how to govern her 
as a territory. The gold rush had sw^ept her 
ahead of the other communities of tlie new 
Far West in the race for statehood. 

But what happened to California’s appli- 
cation for .statehood is another story. For 
the matter became involved in the quarrel 
over slavery. When the Stars and Stripes 
swept westward to the Pacific, they brought 
with them not only their protection but their 
problems as well. 
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The DIVIDED HOUSE of NORTH and SOUTH 

How Their Different Ways of Living and Thinking Brought the 
American People to Disunion and Civil War 


'lividcd against itsell tannul 
stand/ T hnlicvc this govcrnnicnl 
cannot endure jHTmanently half slave 
and half free, T do not vxpcci the Union to 
he dissolved. T do not e\[)ecl the house to 
fall, but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided.” 

The speaker was a tall, lanky \’oung law- 
yer-politician from Springfield, Illinois, d'he 
year was i85<S. These fateful words were 
jiaiT of the speech in which Abraham Lincoln 
accepted the nomination for senator from 
the rather new Rcj)ublican Party. Lincoln 
did not win that ]^articular election; but, be- 
cause of what hafipened afterward, these 
words of his about the divided house are 
still famous. 

If we want to understand how the house 
of the Union came to be so ho})elessly divided 
in the 1850’s, w'e must know’ a little of how- 
the people in the North, the South, and the 
West were living and thinking in those days. 
For the United States in the 1850’s was 
very different place from the United States 
in the time of the Revolutionary War, or 
even from the United States in the first part 
of the nineteenth century, before Jackson 
was elected president. And almost every- 
thing that was happening seemed to be mak- 
ing worse the old quarrel which had first 


begun to look ugly at the time of the Mis- 
souri Compromise (1820). 

In the older states of the North-- New’ 
Fngland, New’ York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania — the Industrial Revolution, w’hich w’as 
already under way in 1820, had by now^ com- 
pleteh' overturned the simple life of Revo- 
lutionary times. Great cities had arisen. 
\ew’ \'ork, which was an overgrowm village 
w^hen Washington was inaugurated there, 
now had h » - f a million j^eople in it. Factories 
and mills Ivu! sprung up all over that part 
of the couniry, and thousands of farmers’ 
sons and daughters had left the land to go 
to town and work in them. A steady stream 
of immigrants from Europe was pouring in 
tt) w’ork in them too. These j>eople w’ere 
usually ignorant of American ways, and very 
]X)or. On the other hand, the business men 
w-ere making huge fortunes out of these fac- 
tories, (T, like John Jacob Astor, out of the 
growing West. 

Highw’ays and canals, steamboats and rail- 
roads, wTre binding together the cities of 
the Northeast and carrying goods and jx*ople 
back and forth between it and the ^lississippi 
Valley. The Erie Canal, as early as 1825, 
had connected New York harbor and the 
Great Lakes, and other canals had followed 
it. This w^as the time of the greatest glory 
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Here is a shipload of immigrants who have just landed 
at New York sometime toward the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. The coming of these people 
had much to do with the changes going on in the 
country. Great numbers of them worked in the fac- 


tories of the Northeast. Many drifted West and took 
up land. But very few of them went South, where the 
hard labor was done by slaves. The United States had 
some 4,136,175 foreign-born inhabitants in i860, but 
only 118,585 of them lived south of the border states. 


of the Mississippi steamboats. And yet the 
st( imboats were not to be in their glory 
much longer — for the railroads had come to 
take the trade away from them. In 1830 a 
tiny steam engine had groaned and snorted 
for thirteen miles along the newly laid tracks 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Now 
there were between twenty and twenty-five 
thousand miles of railroad track, a good deal 
of it in the Mississippi country. All this 
meant that the farmers in the Mississippi 
Valley could easily send their grain and pork 
East and receive in return the products of 
Eastern factories, and that the old North- 
east and the northern part of the Mis- 
sissippi country were being drawn closer 
together. 

In the Days of Clipper Ships 

Travel in ocean steamers was only just 
beginning, but tall, lovely clipper ships set 
sail from Salem and Boston and made their 
way around the Horn to distant China and 
Japan. In 1844 the first treaty was signed 
with China; it gave Americans special privi- 
leges meant to help trade. During the fifties 


Commodore Matthew Perry boldly visited 
Japan- where no foreigner was suj)i)osed to 
go — and his visit led to treaties of friendship 
and commerce between Japan^ and the 
United States. 

The Invention of the Telegraph 

In 1844 Samuel Morse had received the 
first message over the telegraph which lie 
had invented. This meant that news could 
now be flashed swiftly from one end of the 
country to the other; no longer did people 
have to wait weeks to hear how an election 
had come out or to be told of a fire or a 
strike in another city. Quick news meant 
better newspapers. Besides, the magician 
steam had touched the printing presses too, 
and they no longer had to be run by hand. 
This is the time of the rise of the first great 
daily papers. The New York *‘Sun” was 
launched in 1833, and sold for a penny — a 
daily paper at last with a thoroughly demo- 
cratic price. The New York ‘^Herald'^ was 
begun two years later; it was widely influ- 
ential under the editorship of Horace Greeley, 
vigorous champion of the under-dog and au- 
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thor of the saying ''Go West, young man, 
go West/' 

The democracy to which the new papers 
spoke was very much alive, and seething with 
excitement and change. Most of the men 
could vote by now. And they were busy 
trying to educate themselves as befits citi- 
zens and freemen. All sorts of educational 
experiments were being tried. Several states 
worked out systems of education for every- 
body; these took a student as far as college 
at the public expense. Tn the newer states, 
where there were no old church schools or 
universities to lill the need, state universities 
and agricultural schools began to appear. 
It was Michigan which led the way in this. 


In New England, Longfellow was telling of 
Hiawatha and Evangeline, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of "the wonderful one-hoss shay,” 
Thoreau of his cabin at Walden Pond, 
Hawthorne of the house of the seven gables 
and the scarlet letter. Lowell and Whittier 
were putting into verse what they thought 
about slavery and other matters. Emerson— 
the finest mind of them all — was writing his 
essays. Walt Whitman was beginning to 
compose his lusty poems about the wide and 
democratic America he so loved. 

New Religions for Young America 

Both in the East and on the frontier, all 
sorts of new religious ideas were abroad. In 


^ ^ ^ . Boston and its suburbs the stern old Puritan 

The Beginning of American Literature forgotten, and the 

In the older parts of the country, where milder ideas of Unitarianism had been widely 
people had time to begin thinking about accepted. In the frontier country — which 
something except stumj) pulling and Indian still included the Mississippi Valley — great 
raids, art and literature were becoming im- numbers of Methodist and Baptist mission- 
])ortant. laires Fenimorc , ^ ^ aries and revivalists were stir- 

C ooper was writing about Ln- no less than in such a city as New nng the people. Many new 


cas and Leatherstocking, Her- 
man Melville about Moby 
Dick, the white whale, Wash- 
ington Irving about Rip Van 
Winkle and Tchabod Crane. 


York, the population was by x86o 
becoming an astonishing mixture 
of peoples. These six children be- 
long to six different nationalities 
and two distinct races; they are all 
pupils at a single school in a mill 
town in New England. 


sects had appeared. The most 
famous were the Mormons, or 
Latter Day Saints. Life was 
made so hard for these people 
that they finally migrated to 
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by Salt Lake City C of C 

The Mormons journeyed more than a thousand miles 
in their long wagon train before they entered Salt Lake 
Valley on July 24 , 1847. Their new home, as we can 
see, had a forbidding look; here were only dry hills 

the wilfls of Utah, where they built Salt Lake 
City, still the headquarters of their faith. 

So many of the immigrants who came to 
the Eastern cities were Roman Catholics, 
mostly from Ireland, that the numbers of 
ih t church grew by leajis and bounds. Some 
of the Protestants were disturbed by this 
and formed a political party which was like 
a great secret society and which was largely 
anli-Catholic in purpose. When asked about 
their society, the members would reply “1 
know nothing,” and so the society got the 
name of the Know-Nothing party. 

Wage Slaves of the North 

Reformers and believers in justice and 
democracy did not fail to see that these same 
immigrants were being very badly treated 
by the factory owners who employed so 
many of them. In fact the Southerners were 
fond of saying, with too much reason, that 
these “wage slaves” were worse off than the 
slaves of the South. Among the immigrants 
themselves were many strong leaders, some 
of them from Germany, where there had just 
been an unsuccessful revolution. These men 
brought with them ideas about justice to 
laboring men which naturally appealed to 
many Americans. So this is the time when 
labor unions began to organize, and when 


covered with bunch grass and sagebrush. Yet thou- 
sands more followed in the wake of this advance 
guard. The beautiful city they built up in the desert 
is one of the great achievements of the pioneers. 

the long war of strikes aufl boycotts began 
between cai)ital and labor. 

It was a time loo when there was wide- 
spread belief in utopian (li-to'ju-an ) social- 
ism — that is, in the swift coming of a per- 
fectly just and democratic social order. Some 
groups of ])eoi)le gave their ideas a trial in 
small communities — for instance^ at brook 
P^arm, in which Hawthorne and even Phner- 
son were interested. But radical ideas seldom 
came to any very solid result at this time, 
becau.se there wtis always the frontier. If 
peoyile found that their wages were too low 
or their place too cram])ed, they .were very 
likely just to ])ack up and go West. 

The air was full of tumultuous democracy. 
Women as well as men began to talk about 
their rights. Many of them worked in the 
factories. Brought out of their homes at 
last, they began to whisper ominously, then 
to speak up in meeting. They demanded 
education, recognition in the law courts, even 
votes. At the first Women’s Rights Con- 
vention (i84cS) they issued a Women’s Decla- 
ration of Independence, modeled on the 
original one, which had taken account mostly 
of men. But much of the women’s energy 
was turned toward the attempt to abolish 
slavery. This movement grew strong and 
clamorous; it seemed to many people absurd 
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Here is a familiar sight at harvest time where cotton 
is king. The scene would have been much the same 
if one could have visited the field in the 1850’s— only 
then, of course, the laborers would have been slaves 
instead of free men. It was not because they were 
any less kindly than the Northerners that the South- 
erners wanted to keep the Negroes enslaved. They 
thought that the Negroes, once they were freed, would 


not work in the cotton fields. All Southerners were 
sure that the very life of their greatest industry de- 
pended on slavery. One of them went so far as to 
say that the ’’alliance between the Negroes and cot- 
ton” was ’’the strongest power in the world,” and that 
I’the peace and welfare of Christendom” depended on 
it. So in the ’’black belt” — the far South where cotton 
fields were widest — the slave population grew rapidly. 
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to talk about democracy while men and 
women were still being bought and sold. 

Black Slaves of the South 

Now all these changes brought with them, 
of course, both good and ill, as changes do. 
No doubt things would have gone on quietly 
enough if only the changes had been the same 
all over the country. But the South had 
changed much less than the North had, and 
some of the changes that had come to it were 
in the opposite direction from that taken by 
the North. This travel in the opposite direc- 
tions, which was well under way even at the 
time of the Missouri Compromise, w'as by 


halves each as it was. To be sure, the 
abolotionists (ab'o-ll'-shtin-lst) were very 
much in earnest. Some of them, like Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, were so much in 
earnest that neither prisons nor angry mobs 
nor threats of death could make them keep 
still. But they were never strong enough 
to carry an election. All that most North- 
erners wanted was that no new states 
should be let in with slavery permitted in 
them. This was partly because they disliked 
slavery, and partly because free farmers and 
laborers did not want to have to compete 
with slave owners and slave labor. 

New slave states, however, were exactly 


1850 clearly to be seen by 
every thoughtful person. 

For there were no factories 
in the South, few growing 
cities, comparatively few small 
farms. There were practically 
no immigrants — no quarrel be- 
tween capital and labor — much 
less stirring of all these new 
ideas about democracy and edu- 
cation and people’s rights. In 
the South cotton was still king. 
A' 1 the great plantations could 
be profitably worked only by 
slaves. So the South was still a 
land of wide plantations, of 
great manor houses ruled by 
booted squires and exquisite 
ladies, of white acres of cot- 
ton fed by black slaves to the 
cotton gin. In fact, the acres i 
were becoming ever wider I 
and the black slaves more I 
numerous. In this way the I 
house had become divided — 1 
the Union, half slave and half 1 

stand in 
that way, 
the two 


The sieve civUizetion of the South what the South felt it must 
was on the whole humane, as such have. Cotton growing wears 

things go; but too often a careless , -i Lu ^ 1 

master or a cruel overseer made rather fast, and 

life very hard for the slaves in his i)]anters needed more 

power. Then the bravest or most , 1 . A nr ^ 

desperate would run away, as this land in the West. Lven more 

old man has done. Perhaps he will needed senators and rep- 

be passed safely along the Under- ^ 

ground Railroad to Canada; and resell t at ives in Congress, tor 
perhaps he will be tracked down rnurVi thpv hqtPfl n*- 
and sent back to his master. 

strictions against slavery, they 

B iigh tarilTs which 

1, and the free 
c small farmers 
wanted. In fact 
i brought pros- 
^ rest^j^f the coun- 
ly to bring hard- 
m. No wonder 
,ted and feared to 
states piling up 
greater majority 

. 

[them planters 
all Democrats- 
s party had been 
of farmers, and 
after all farmers, 
grand scale. The 
th of numbers in 
•atic party came 
from the 

and West. 
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Photo hv (Miurlvn 1-. Franck 

In the great unys oi the Mississippi steamboats in 
the 1840*8 and 1850*8 -the docks at New Orleans pre- 
sented many a busy scene such as this. For New 

the 1850’s was that the Southern planters 
hrst got control of the Democratic i)arty 
and tried to extend slavery by means of it, 
then in i860 lost control of it and split off 
by themselves. 

Clay, Calhoun, and Webster 

The first of these party battles in Congress 
ended in another compromise. It was en- 
gineered by that veteran compromiser, 
Henry Clay, who had labored to keep the 
peace ever since the Missouri Compromise 
thirty years before. California was to be 
admitted as a free state; that would please 
the North. The rest of the land taken from 
Mexico was to be divided into the territories 
of Utah and New Mexico, and each was to 
decide for itself about slavery. The bound- 
aries of the slave state Texas were to be cut 
down, to please the North; but the territory 
was to be paid for, to please the South. The 
slave trade, but not slavery itself, was to be 
forbidden in the District of Columbia. A 
new law was to be passed making it easier 
for Southern masters to get back runaway 
slaves; in this last the South gained an im- 
portant point. 


Orleans was the port toward which most of the river 
trade converged. It stood at the very entrance of the 
great river, connecting inland traffic with the sea. 

1 'he aged Calhoun, who had so brilliantly 
led the Southern cause, was half dead with 
consumption; ))ut the fire still smouldered in 
his eyes as liis plea against the compromise 
was read by a colleague. Everyone was 
wondering what Webster, long Calhoun’s 
great opponent from the North, would do. 
On the seventh of March (1850) he arose to 
speak, lie had decided that the cause of 
the Union was so important that the North 
should accept the compromise. He said that 
there was no need of forbidding slavery in 
New^ Mexico, as the land was not suited to 
slave labor anyway. He even spoke for the 
fugitive slave law. It seemed to the aboli- 
tionists, even to those Northerners who be- 
lieved only in “free soil” — that is, in keeping 
slavery out of all the territories — that he 
had betrayed them. The poet Whittier 
thought of him as of a fallen archangel: ‘^So 
fallen, so lost!” But his speech saved Clay’s 
compromise. And once more it looked as 
though the troublesome quarrel had been 
settled. 

But it was not settled. The leaders of the 
South continued to look around for more 
territory. They wanted Cuba, and some 
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The last of the great political leaders of the years 29, 1852, and Webster followed him in October of the 
before the Civil War died in the early 1850*5. Calhoun same year. Our picture shows sorrowing friends gath- 
was the first to go, in March, 1850. Clay died on June ered about the deathbed of Webster, the great Whig. 

hot‘heads among^ them almost managed to people wanted it. It meant that the South- 
b' 'ng on a war with Spain to get it. Mean- Democrats were determined not to com- 
while in the North a vast system had dc- any more, and that the Northern 

veloped for helping runaway slaves to get T)emocrats, like Douglas, were Tetting them 
across the border into Canada. Along this 

“Underground Railroad” the fugitives were . ‘ Kansas there was actual civil war. 
passed from station to station, from this sides were determined that the prin- 

man’s house to that man’s barn; guides were “squatter sovereigntv,” or letting 

furnished them, wagons were ready to take g^ing to mean what 

them from one station to another, plans were ^^nted it to mean. Tn the North, 

made for them and carried through in them Emigrant Aid Scjcietics were formed to or- 
behalf. Nor did the new and stricter law ganize and finance groups of settlers. A 
stop the working of this illegal charity. p„v.e woukl be gi%en for the most stirring 

Then suddenly, in 1854, the Missouri g^ng about emigrating: 

Compromise was repealed, and the battle 

was on in dead earnest. brothers! come, brothers! 

Stephen A. Douglas, a brilliant young Hasten all with me, 

Northern Democrat, introduced a measure upon the ^Kansas plains 

called the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, providing ^ libert)\ 

that the territory west of Missouri should Bands of Missourians crossed the border to 
be divided into two parts, Kansas and Ne- drive the Northerners out. The free-soil 
braska, and that each should decide for itself town of Lawrence was sacked and burned, 
whether it would allow slavery. Now all Pro-slavery leaders were lynched at Potta- 
this land lay north of the line of the Missouri watomie Creek. Rival slavery and free-soil 
Compromise. The bill meant, then, that constitutions were set up. For years the 
slavery could go north of that line if the country -ang with the scandal of ‘‘bleeding 
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Pbulo by the Ai tut, Davul U. Lalhicow 


John Brown was badly wounded at Harper’s Ferry, and mired his courage when he rose to deny that he was 
lay on a cot during his trial. Even his enemies ad- insane, and after the sentence to make a last speech. 
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Kansas.’’ The sit nation was growing tragic. 

In 1856 the Democrats dared not renomi- 
nate President Pierce, who had been able to 
do nothing with the Kansas situation, but 
chose James Buchanan instead. As for the 
old Whig party, which had elected Harrison 
and Tyler in 1840 and Zachary Taylor and 
Millard Fillmore in 1848, it had almost com- 
pletely gone to pieces. The real contender 
for the election was the new Republican 
party, which nominated the Western ex- 
plorer John C. Fremont on a free-soil plat- 
form. But Buchanan carried nearly all the 
slave states, with enough others to win the 
election. People thought that he was a 
‘‘safe” man, and that perhaps now they 
could forget their troubles and enjoy in peace 
the great prosperity that was in the land. 

It was the Supreme Court that made the 
next move. There had come before it the 
case of a Negro, Dred Scott, who claimed 
his freedom because he had been at one time 
taken into free territory. In giving his de- 
cision against Scott, Chief Justice Taney 
went out of his way to declare that Congress 
had no power to exclude slavery from any 
territory. Doubtless he did this with the 
pnMseworthy design of settling the matter 
once and for all. But not even the great 
authority of the Supreme Court could con- 
vince the “free-soilers,” and the famous Dred 
Scott Decision merely made the North more 
determined and more angry, 

Excitii^ events came thick and fast. New 
trouble ^rose in Kansas, and led to a break 
between Douglas and President Buchanan. 
The next year (1858) the country was deeply 
stirred by a series of spirited debates between 
Douglas, as defender of “sc(uatter sovereign- 
ty,” and his rival for the senatorship from 
Illinois — Abraham Lincoln, the free-soil Re- 
publican who had accepted his nomination 
in the speech about the divided house. In 
1859 violence broke out in another quarter 
than Kansas — at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia', 
where a brave anti-slavery fanatic, John 
Brown, captured a United States arsenal. 
Brown was at once taken and executed for 
treason; but many of the more extreme anti- 
slavery people came to look on him as a sort 
of patron saint, and later the Union armies 




THE UNITED STATES 

went to battle singing of how “his .soul goes 
marching on.” 

The Democrats tried twice to come to an 
agreement, but there was little left for the 
Northern and Southern wings of the party 
to agree on. So they .split. The Southern 
extremists — “fire eaters,” they were called — 
nominated John C. Breckinridge of Ken- 
tucky; the Northerners and moderates nomi- 
nated Douglas. Meanwhile the Republicans 
met at the still half-frontier town of Chicago, 
and, instead of splitting, managed to effect 
a combination of what was left of the Whigs 
with the free-soilers. They did this by de- 
claring for a high tariff to please the Whigs 
and for free Western lands to please the 
farmers and poor people; they also declared 
against abolition, but for free soil in the 
territories. Amid wild scenes of excitement 
'and enthusiasm they nominated Abraham 
Lincoln for the presidency. 

The only one of the candidates who could 
possibly be thought of as standing for dis- 
union was Breckinridge. None of them 
w'anted to let the desire of doing away with 
slavery lead to disunion. One large party, 
in fact, came into being for the express pur- 
pose of furnishing a i)latform which said 
nothing about slavery at all, and merely de- 
clared its devotion to the Union. ..J'his (Con- 
stitutional Union Party, which nominated 
John Bell of Tennessee, actually carried some 
of the border states. 

Yet as a result of the election disunion 
came. None of the candidates received any- 
where near a majority of the popular votes ' 
there were too many of them in the field for 
that. But with the Democrats divided as 
they were, Lincoln gained a majority of the 
votes in the Electoral College, and became 
the president-elect. 

This was too much for the “fire eaters.” 
Before the fourth of March, 1861, when the 
new president took office, South Carolina 
had seceded, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Georgia, and Texas had followed 
her, and Jefferson Davis had been elected 
president of the “Confederate States of 
America.” 

It looked as though nothing could now 
keep the divided house from falling. 
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WHEN BROTHER FOUGHT with BROTHER 

Of the Four Tragic Years of War between the North and the 
South, and of the Ending of It All 


N A certain story about the Civil War 
it is said of the border state Kentucky 
that in i80i slie drew with each hand 
a sword and pre])ared to plunge them both 
in her own breast. Those dark years were 
darkest of all perha])s for the border states, 
because they hardly knew whicli side they 
were lighting on, and many a brother said 
good-by to brother as they left home for 
opposing camps — praying only that they 
might not next meet on the held of battle. 
But in a larger sense the words about the 
two swords may very well stand for the 
whole of that tragic and unnatural war. 
For in it Americans turned fiercely upon 
each other — as it were upon themselves — 
and for four long years the land was full of 
hatred and misery and wounds and death. 

But between the election of the '‘Black 
Republican’’ Lincohi in November, i860, 
and his inauguration in March, i86i — while 
state after state was seceding from the 


Union — there were four months more of 
frenzied talk. Most people in the North 
had long ago persuaded themselves that the 
Union was pei ri tual and that to try to with- 
draw was rebi^llion. Most people in the 
South liad long ago persuaded themselves 
that a slate had a perfect right to withdraw 
from the Union if it felt that it could do 
better outside. Now seven of the Southern 
states had acted on their theory. What was 
the North going to do about it? 

The North did not know. Many North- 
erners felt that whether .secession was legal 
or not, the only thing to do was to let the 
discontented states depart in peace. Others 
were determined that they should stay, even 
if it meant war. Others were still desperately 
hoping for more comiiromises. 

But the matter was past com]iromise. It 
was suggested that the Missouri Compromise 
line be extended to the Pacific, but Lincoln 
had pledged himself to freedom in the terri- 
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ever amved for his inauguration facing drag on, his face will sadden under the famous tall 

a harder task than Lincoln’s in i86z« As the years hat, his shoulders stoop under the famous shawl. 


tones and would not agree. On the other 
hand, the Republicans were willing to pass 
a Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
which should iorbid the federal government 
to touch the South’s “peculiar institution” 
in any state. This amendment had already 


been ratified by two states when the war 
broke out. But when a Thirteenth Amend- 
ment was really adopted, after the war, it 
was not to legalize slavery but to forbid it 
forever. 

Meanwhile the new President had at last 


254 


been inaugurated. Tall and gaunt, already 
careworn, he arose before the people to tell 
them how he would meet the terrible respon- 
sibility they had put upon him. He said 
clearly that he believed the Union to be 
perpetual and that he intended to hold fed- 
eral property in all the states and to collect 
federal taxes. Yet he begged the South not 
to take this as a threat; he would do nothing 
beyond what he must do to carry out his 
oath of office. “In your hands, my dissatis- 
fied fellow countrymen,” he added, “and not 
in minCy is the momentous issue of civil war. 
The government wall not assail you. You 
can have no conflict without yourselves being 
the aggressors. You have no oath registered 
in heaven to destroy the government, while I 


shot-riddled flag as he marched out to sur- 
render his garrison. The war had begun. 

The next day (April 15) President Lincoln 
called for seventy-five thousand volunteers 
to enforce the law^s of the United States. The 
eight slave states which had not seceded had 
now to make the great decision. Virginia, 
North Carolina, Arkansas, and Tennessee 
threw in their lot with the Confederacy. 
Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and Mis- 
.souri--on the border between the sections 
and pulled desperately both ways — wavered 
but did not formally secede. Certain coun- 
ties in western Virginia, too, wxtc so strongly 
Unionist that they broke away from the 
mother state and after a while became the 
new state of West Virginia. So the two scc- 


shall have the most solemn one 
to preserve, protect, and de- 
fend it.” It w'as an offered 
hand of friendship and com- 
promise; but it did not mean 


Lincoln had always hated slavery, 
and it is fitting that he should have 
been the one to earn the title of 
**the Great Emancipator.’* In this 
statue the kneeling Negro repre- 
sents all the slaves whose freedom 
was proclaimed on January i, 1863. 


tions faced each other squarely 
at last. 

As for the North, the news 
of Sumter had run like wildfire 
from ICast to West. Gone, at 


that the seceding states were 
to be allowed to depart in peace. 

The President had said that he 
would not give up the federal 
forts and other property in the 
South. Now Fort Sumter, in 
Charleston Harbor, South Caro- 
lina, was being held by Major 
Anderson of the United States 
Army. President Buchanan had 
tried to send food to him and his 
soldiers, but the shij) had been 
stopped by fire from Confed- ig 
erate guns. Lincoln decided 1 
to try again to send food, and ' 
wrote to the governor of South 
Carolina that he was going to 
do so. The South Carolinians, 
however, were sure that he in- 
tended to send more soldiers, I 
too, and demanded the sur- 
render of the fort. This was J 
refused. Then before dawn on I 
April 12, 1861, a wshell screamed J 
across Charleston Harbor and 
burst above the fort. Two 
days later Fort Sumter lay 
in flaming ruins, and 
Major Anderson 


least for the moment, was all 
thought of letting the Union break up 
peacefully. As Art emus Ward put it 
with humorous earnestness, “the minit 
_\ou lire a gun at the piece of drygoods 
called the Star-Spangled Banner the 
.North gits up and rises en massy, in de- 
fcMise of that banner.” Stephen A. 
Douglas, the leader of the Northern 
Democrats, hurried to the White 
House to pledge support to the 
in who had defeated him for 
president. All the free 
^ states responded gen- 
erously to the call for 
men. 

And all over the 
K . land began the march- 
ing of armies. Raw 
country youths from 
H Indiana and little 
clerks from New York, 
jJ frontiersmen from 
jr Kansas and the edu- 
I caled sons of old Bos- 
k ton — they marched 
singing: 


was saluting the - 


I'buto by Broa. 
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rhoto hy I’nderwricKl & Unilerwood 

All the sorry business of slavery and bitter quarrels 
and agonizing war dated back to this first shipload 

‘‘Wc are coming, Father Abraham, three 
hundred thousand more. 

From Mississippi’s winding stream and 
from New England’s shore.” 

And from the cotton plantations of Texas 
and Mississippi, from the Tennessee and 
Carolina hills, from the fair fields of the Old 


of slaves landed at Jamestown in 1619. The wrong 
then begun brought its own punishment. 

Dominion, with their soft Southern drawl 
and their terrible “rebel yell,” they came 
singing: 

“For Dixie land we’ll take our stand, 

To live and die for Dixie!” 

The armies of the North marched in dapper 
blue under the Stars and Stripes. The armies 
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I’hutu l>y ( 'oiifedcrutu Nletnurial Inntitule 

This painting in tho Contederate Memorial Institute his war horse, Traveler. To the right arc Longstreet« 

at Richmond shows Lee and many of the Confederate Johnston, Pickett, Beauregard, and Stuart To the left 

generals who supported him. Lee is in the center, on of Lee are Hill, F. Lee, and “Stonewall” Jackson. 



T’hoto by the Natioiml Museum 


Many of the “boys in blue” were literally only boys were boys no longer. Gradually the ranks of the Grand 
when they marched to -war, but when in after years Army of the Republic were thinned. To-day it marches 
they marched on Fourth of July or Memorial Day, they only in the memories of those who once cheered it. 
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of the South marched under the Stars and 
Bars in neutral gray. 

From the first the odds were uneven. 
Somebody has said that the South was fight- 
ing against the census returns. There were 
about twenty-two million people in the North 
as compared with only about nine million in 
the South, and between a third and a half 
of the nine million were slaves. Besides, 
most of the things needed to 
live on and fight witl ^ - 

iron and steel for weap 
ons, textiles for clothing 
— were centered in 
the North, and 
most of the foreign 
trade was there. 

The North was . 
richer, and the i 
Northern govern- 
ment was strong 
and old instead of 
new and untried. 

But the Southerners felt 
that their cotton would 
prove necessary to the world. 


and the upper classes in both countries were 
sympathetic with the Southern aristocracy. 
But in the end neither France nor England 
quite came to the point of recognizing the 
Confederacy, since that would have meant 
war with the United States. Besides, there 
was strong sympathy with the Federal cause 
among the poorer people in England, even 
among those who were thrown out of work 
by the cutting off of the supply 
3f cotton from the Confed- 
eracy, for they felt that 
the North stood for free 
labor as against 
slavery. 

The reason for 
the cutting off of 
the suj)ply of cot- 
ton was the Fed- 
eral blockade. 

, About the first 
thing the North 
(lid was to close all 
the ]X)rls of the Confeder- 
ac\^, and since the Confeder- 
one v,ew Co Bcy had iio nuvy except an occa- 

. sional daring l^lockade runner, 

• we begin to get ^ . ’ 

hotographs, and very little could get m or out. 


Then, too, they were a more with th« Civil War we begin to get daring blockade runner, 

o .-oi-door people and took into the days of photographs, and very little could get in or out. 
more naturally to fighting. i°“«rnttr?s « l^^avely the Southern people 

After all, many of them were what greet men looked like. Here, set themselves I 0 .J 0 without 

descended from the gallant SresideScoln what they could not grow or 

Cavaliers of the days of querteraofGeneralMcClellanwhen make thcmsclvcs. Aristocratic 

Charles the First. Some of the ' *Ami^of tholJoSnac. **** ladies learned to use the old- 


best military men were on 
their side — including the great Virginian, 
Robert E. Lee, to whom President Lincoln 
had offered the command of the United 
States Army, and who proved to be the great- 
est military genius of the war. Alost im- 
portant of all, perhaps, was the fact that a 
war to force the South to return to the Union 
would be pretty sure to be fought mostly 
on Southern soil; and while that meant 
much more suffering for the South, it meant 
too that the Southern armies would be 6n 
familiar and friendly ground. 

Europe’s Hands-off Policy 

The Confederacy hoj^ed, too, to persuade 
European powers to recognize its independ- 
ence and to send it aid. France and Great 
Britain were dependent on Southern cotton, 


fashioned spinning wheel and 
loom, and wore homespun like the poorest 
pioneers. They made coffee out of dried sweet 
potatoes and tore up fine household linen to 
make dressings for the soldiers^ wounds. But 
long before the end there was not enough for 
either soldiers or civilians to wear or to eat. 
“Hey, Yank, give us those shoes,” they would 
say to a prisoner; and many times an advanc- 
ing Confederate army .supplied itself with 
food or ammunition from captured stores. 

Confederate agents managed to run the 
blcK:kade to plead their cause at European 
courts. Once two of them almost brought 
on a war between the Federal government 
and England in a way they were not plan- 
ning at all. These men. Mason and Slidell 
(sli-der), were forcibly taken off the British 
boat “Trent” by a rash Federal Navy officer. 


1 


! 


Photo Cuu> right by Milwaukee Public Mubouui 

Several important '‘ampaigns of the Civil War were especially fierce battle took place near Winchester in 
fought up and down me Shenandoah Valley in north- September, 1864. Sheridan’s Union cavalry charged 
ern Virginia, particularly around Winchester. An and literally rode over a Confederate battery. 



Photo by the National Muaeuny 


The Confederate **Merrimac” was a new kind of war box on a raft,” but its cheeseboz was a gun turret, 
vessel — with armor and a deadly ram for sinking and its sides were heavily armored. The fi^t of these 
frigates. The Union **Monitor” looked **like a cheese- two in Chesapeake Bay (z86s) is famous. 
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Great Britain was of course furious — just as 
the United States had Ijeen furious at similar 
searcli and seizure l)y British boats before 
the War of icSij. But thougli the angry 
North was ready to clieer for the deed, Presi- 
dent Lincoln saw that the only thing to do 
was to tell England that the government did 
not api)rove of it 
and to let the men 


Jackson standing there firm as a stone wall!’’ 
someone had cried; and ever after he was 
known as Stonewall Jackson. 

During the summer of 1862 there was 
heavy fighting East and West, with the 
scales tipping slowl)' in favor of the Con- 
federacy. Ciencral McClellan had built u|3 

a great Federal 
army on the To- 


go. This was in 
November, 1861. 

Meanwhile the 
fighting had got 
well under way on 
land. There were 
three things which 
the P'ederal armies 
tried to do. lEey 
tried to march 
south to take 
Richmond, which 
had been made the 
Confederate capi- 
tal; to clear the 
Confederates out 



to mac, and in 
early summer 
fought his way 
down toward 
Richmond. But 
he let himself lie 
outgeneraled by 
Jackson and over- 
awed by Lee, and 
withdrew when 
the city was al- 
most in his grasj). 
He was removed 
for a time from 
command, but his 
successor could 


of R-CntUCky and liy \iauul service 

1 ennessee and There is scarcely an incident of the Civil War more famous 
then strike at General Sheridan’s ride from Winchester to Cedar Creek 
‘ , on October 19, 1864 — to save the day for the Union. It is a 

(iCOrgia; and to stirring tale: 


not stand against 
the brilliant gen- 
eralship of Lee and 
his lieutenants, 


cut the Confeder- 
acy in two by get- 
ting possession of 
the Mississippi 
River. The Con- 
federates on their 
part tried to stop 


’’Up from the south at break of day, 

The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 

Like a herald in baste to the chieftain’s door. 

The terrible grumble, and rumble, and roar. 

Telling the battle was on once more. 

And Sheridan twenty miles away.” 

As he rode madly toward the battle, Sheridan met hundreds 
of his men fleeing in disordered defeat. But by sheer force 
of courage and personal power he turned them back —to victory. 


tindT in the East 
the Union cause 
looked rather 
dark. 

Tn the West the 
Federal army and 
nav\' were cooper- 


all these movements and to strike north atiiig in an attcm])t to concpier the Missis- 


toward Washington. 


sippi River. General Ulysses S. Grant took 


The Battle of Bull Run 

Nothing much happened in the summer of 
1861 except the Battle of Bull Run, in north- 
ern Virginia, not so very far from Washing- 
ton. This battle, according to the North, 
was to end with “the rebellion crushed by a 
single blow” — but it actually did end with 
the defeated Union soldiers in full flight. 
Gone was the dream of a short and easy war, 
and both sides settled down for a hard 
struggle. At this battle the Confederate 
general, Jackson, won the nickname given 
him by his adoring countrymen. “Look at 


Fort Henry and P"ort Donelson on the 
Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, and in 
a terrific two-day battle defeated the gal- 
lant Confederate General Johnston at Shi- 
loh, in Tennessee. Other Union forces 
fought down the river as far as Vicksburg, 
in Mississipjn. The Federal naval comman- 
der, Captain David G. Farragut, in a spec- 
tacular battle captured New Orleans and 
opened the river as far north as Port Hud- 
son, in northern Louisiana. But there 
were still 150 miles of river country be- 
tween Port Hudson and Vicksburg which 
the Southerners could use as a bridge bc- 
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Photo by Keystone View Co 


In July, 1862, the Federal government decided that 
even though captured Confederate soldiers were the- 
oretically “rebels,” it would have to treat them as 
honorable prisoners of war. So a regular system of 
exchange was set up, though there was about a year 


during which no exchanges were made. This picture 
shows Union prisoners and Confederate soldiers play- 
ing baseball in a Southern camp. In spite of the bit>* 
terness, there was many an incident of individual 
friendliness between the two sides. 














Photo by Keystone View Co. 


This photograph shows General Grant, seated at the the Confederate defense at last. First he took Vicks- 
left, with Ws staff about him. It was Grant’s soldier- burg, and thus opened the Mississippi; then, trans- 
ship and stubborn determination to win which broke f erred to the East, he fought his way to Richmond. 
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One of the chief aims of the Federal forces was to get 
control of the Mississippi. Early in 1862 the Federals 
took Forts Henry and Donelson in the Tennessee 
V Alley, won the battle of Shiloh, and were bombarding 
the fortifications of Island Number Ten in the Missis- 


sippi. Here the stout, squat armored gunboats helped 
them, as shown above. Two of them ran the gauntlet 
of the batteries on the island and slipped by to the 
Southern side so that they could help transport the 
Federal soldiers across the river. Finally the fort fell. 


tween the eastern and western parts of the 
Confederacy. 

The hearts of the men in gray were full of 
hope. They launched a great triple offensive 
on all three fronts. It was checked, but not 
decisively. McClellan, again in command 
of the Army of the Potomac, won a costly 
victory against Lee on Antietam (an-te'tam) 
Creek, but as usual did not follow it up. 
And the rash General Burnside took over 
his command only to suffer a terrible defeat 
at Fredericksburg (December, 1862), 

The Northern Copperheads 

A deep discouragement had settled upon 
the North. Enlistments had fallen off and 
thousands were deserting from the Union 
armies. The Federal government had de- 
cided — as had the Confederate also — to fill 
out the ranks by conscription or draft. In 
July, 1863, the resistance to the draft in the 
North was so violent that in New York City 
there was rioting that lasted for three days 


and cost a thousand lives. The “Copper- 
heads,’^ or Southern sympathizers, talked 
louder and louder, and Lincoln was given 
powers almost like those of a czar to silence 
them and stop their activities. Even those 
who approved of the war began to ask 
whether all this spending of blood and treas- 
ure was worth while. “Defeat, debt, taxa- 
tion, and sepulchers — these are your only 
trophies,” cried the leader of those who 
wanted peace. 

Yet in one way the air had been cleared a 
little. This quarrel had first arisen out of 
slavery, and many a kindly mother in the 
North must have felt less grieved to send 
her son to war because she believed he would 
be fighting against that evil thing. On the 
other hand, there were still four slave states 
in the Union, and if the others were forced 
to come back, there was nothing to keep 
them from bringing slavery back with them. 
It made the whole issue seem badly confused. 

President Lincoln loved the Union more 
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than he hated slavery, but he had at last wheat fields under a withering fire from boys 
• come to believe that the Union could be best in gray or blue. Figures in blue or gray still 
served by freeing the slaves. The Southern fell crumpled on the field or lay maimed or 
armies used Negroes as helpers, and the dying in the hospitals. In the White House, 
Northerners had declared them contraband the President’s gaunt figure became gaunter, 
of war — that is, military supplies which may the lines on his face deeper; but he would 
be seized by an enemy. Slaves so seized or not give in. 

escaping to the Union lines were set free. In June, 1863, General Lee led a veteran 
Finally the President determined to free all army north on a second great Confederate 





Photo by UraiiiBiord Bros. 


Sherman’s army is here shown marching **from Atlanta troops got rather out of hand, and partly because it 
to the sea.” The war had now been going on so long was Sherman’s policy. For he believed it wiser and 
that people lived in an atmosphere of violence and even kinder to destroy crops, railroads, bridges, and 
bitter hate. The federal army left behind it a wide houses in order that the war might be soon over, rather 
swath of ruin. This happened partly because the than to spare the foe and let the sacrifice of lives go on. 

the slaves in the Confederacy as a war meas- offensive. It was the high-water mark of 
ure. lie announced, just after the dubious Southern hopes. General Meade, now in 
Union victory at Antictam, that slaves in all command of the Army of the Potomac, met 
states which had not returned to the Union him in a terrific three-day battle (July 1-3) 
by January i, 1863, should be free; and on at Gettysburg, in Pennsylvania. The war 
New Year’s Day he published the famous rose to a dramatic climax on the third day 
Proclamation of Emancipation. Even then, of this battle, when the gray lines of General 
to be sure, slavery still stood in the loyal Pickett’s division swept heroically up Ceme- 
border states. Yet before long that would tery Ridge against the Union breastworks, 
take care of itself. It was one of the most gallant charges in 

history; but the Union guns wTre a wall of 
The Famous Battle of Gettysburg it failed. 

Meanwhile the war dragged on. Men still It failed, and the invasion failed, and from 
tramped wearily through the rain and slept then on the men in gray were fighting for a 
by their rifles in the mud. Boys in blue or failing cause. Only two days after Pickett’s 
gray still stalked through woods or across charge, Vicksburg fell to Grant and Sherman 
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Photo by the Wiidsworlh Atlioiiiiiu 

Farragut went into the battle at Mobile (1864) lashed 
to the mainmast of the Federal frigate ‘‘Hartford.” 
At the entrance of the bay the “Tecumseh” went down, 
struck by a Confederate mine. Undaunted, Farragut 
ordered the fleet to advance. The Confederate ar- 
xr.<^red ram “Tennessee,” under Buchanan — as gallant 


a boat under as gallant a commander as the “Hartford” 
— tried to ram Farragut^s boat, but the “Hartford” 
avoided her and the two boats lay side by side firing 
point-blank at each other, as shown above. This was 
only one incident in the dramatic fight by which the 
Confederacy lost its last fort on the Gulf of Mexico. 


in the West. Grant had approached it 
through an almost impassable wilderness, 
bombarded it till the citizens were beginning 
to feel at home in the caves where they took 
refuge, and besieged it till there was nothing 
left to cat and the garrison surrendered. 
“The Father of Waters/’ cried Lincoln joy- 
fully, “goes again un vexed to the sea.” After 
that the I'cderal generals began a policy of 
pressing in ui)on the Confederacy from all 
sides at once; and in the end they strangled it. 

Sherman’s March to the Sea 

But there were many more months of 
fighting before that happened. First Grant 
brought his victorious army to Tennessee to 
join General Thomas, called “the Rock of 
Chickamauga” because, like Stonewall Jack- 
son, he had proved so difficult to move. 
Then Grant, now in command of the western 
armies, swept the Confederates beyond Chat- 
tanooga across the border into Georgia. The 
next year Sherman carried the movement 
forward, took Atlanta, and set off across the 


rich heart of the Confederacy to Savannah, 
“marching through (leorgia” w^h no arinv 
to oppose him. When a cry went up against 
the burning buildings and ruined cr()j)s, he 
said simply, “War is hell.” Tie presented 
Savannah to the J’resident as a Christmas 
present (1864). 

Grant Is Made Commander in Chief 

Meanwhile Grant, called J’last and made 
commander in chief, under the T^resident, of 
the Federal armies, moved again against 
Richmond. Grant was a forthright and ob- 
stinate man. Tie knew that the North had 
three men to the South’s two, and he de- 
liberately started to wear the Confederate 
army down. During the summer of 1864 
he fought doggedly through the Wilderness 
between the Rapidan (nlp'I-dan') and James 
Rivers. In forty days he lost 55,000 men, 
but not even that fearful slaughter could 
stop his advance. He had said, “I propose 
to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer .” At least no one could accuse him, 
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as McClellan had been accused, of being 
.timid. 

In the midst of this summer and autumn, 
heavy with the tidings of defeats and vic- 
tories and heart-breaking losses, the North 
went through the excitement and bitterness 
of a presidential campaign. The Democrats 
ran McClellan on a platform which declared 
the war to be a failure, and they rolled up a 
j)opular vote within 400,000 of Lincoln’s, 
but Sherman’s victory at Atlanta, and the 
brilliant cx[)loit of Farragut in (:a])turing 
Mobile, Alabama, the last Confederate 
stronghold on the (Lilf of Mexico, saved llie 
day for the Republicans. The war would 
go on. 

It would go on, but, mercifully, not much 
longer. In the month of Lincoln’s second 
inauguration (March, i<S65) Grant took up 
his advance against Richmond, and on April 
2 the city fell. On April 7, Grant wrote to 
l.(*e, “General — The result of the last wirk 
must convince you of the hopelessness of 
further resistance on the ])art of the Army 
of .\orthern Virginia.” And Lee sorrowfully 
agreed to meet and fliscuss terms of surrender. 

'I'he wonder is that the South had hold 
out so long. The paper money of the Con- 
federacy had become so worthless tluit Hour 
\^as selling in Richmond for $1,000 a barrel 
and colTee for $40 a i)ound. In spite of their 
homespun dresses and sweet-]’)otato codec, 
the women of the (Confederacy could no 
longer feed or clothe themselves or their 
households. The army was half-starved and 
in rags. Ami while they knew that the\' had 
for many months been fighting with their 
backs against the \vall, they knew also that 
behind the armies of the North were men 
and money and supplies still untouched. All 
Americans must cherish as a j^recious heritage 
the memory of the high-hearted courage and 
devotion of the South in those bitter days. 

Now (April 9) their great and beloved 
feader was to meet the Union General at 
Aj)j)omattox (ap'6-mat'uks) Courthouse to 
discuss terms of surrender. And, to his ever- 
lasting honor and that of the Union cause, 
Giant proved as worthy in victory as Lee 
was in defeat. Clad as usual in a worn uni- 


form, unbuttoned and splashed with mud, 
the Union commander sat at a tabic writing 
out the terms of surrender. The Confederate 
Army was to be disbamlcd and arms and 
supplies were to be given up. Grant looked 
up at Lee, sitting straight, white-haired, and 
dignified in his dajiper gray. His eye lighted 
on Lee’s hanrlsome sword, and he added that 
the side arms of the officers need not be sur- 
render(‘d. The cavalrymen were to keep 
their horses too — to hell) spring 

plowing. Lee thankerl him. “It will be very 
gratifying and do much toward conciliating 
our people,” he said. Then he rode back to 
the Confederate lines on his good gray horse, 
and many eyes were wet as he said good-by 
to his men. 

But there was still to be a tragic ending to 
this tragic i)lay. With President Lincoln 
more than with any other one man it lay to 
see that the generosity which had been shown 
by Grant the soldier should be matchcrl by 
the government of the victorious Union 
“With malice toward none, with charity to 
all,” he had urged his countrymen in his 
second inaugural, “Let us . . . bind up the 
nation’s wounds. ...” He had al reads' 
worked out a generous jilan for the reunited 
country. But we shall never know how far 
he could have i)revailed on Congress to carrs' 
it out. For on the night of April 14, 1865, 
less than a week after the surrender, he was 
shot by a half-crazed actor named Booth as 
lie sat in a box at Ford’s Theatre in Wash- 
ington. As he ! ly dead it w'as said of him: 
“Now he belongs to the ages.” 

So even in the .North the joy of victory 
and peace was turned to mourning. Three 
hundred and sixt}' thousand Union soldiers 
lay dead, and two hundred and fifty thousand 
Confederates. Something like five billion 
dollars had been spent on the war, North 
and South, and a great part of the land now 
lay in ruins. If all the slaves had been 
bought and paid for it would have cost far 
less than this, even in money alone. Now 
the two swords were sheathed at last, the 
Union was saved, and the slaves were free. 
But even yet not all the price in suffering 
and bitterness had been jiaid. 
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At Gettysburg is this memorial 
to Lincoln, the man who should 
have ‘been the nation’s chief 
physician in the dark days of 
her bitter sickness after the 
Civil War. 





It was at Gettysburg that Lin- 
coln uttered that lofty American 
ideal: **that government of the 
people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 


Plxitd l*> tinMyKhurn C' of 


BINDING UP the NATION’S WOUNDS 

Of the Slow and Painful Process of Recovery after the Civil War 


IIKN President Lincoln had spoken, 
in his Second Inaugural Address, of 
binding up the nation’s wounds as 
soon as the guns should be silenced at last, 
he had supposed of course that he himself 
would have to be the nation’s chief physician. 
Now the guns were silent. But the chief 
physician was dead. Humbly, realizing how 
hard a task lay before him, Vice President 
Andrew Johnson had taken the oath of office 
as president. 

That was in April, 1865. Three years and 
a month later, President Johnson was on trial 
before an unfriendly Senate on a foolLsh 
charge of ^ffiigh crimes and misdemeanors. 
What had happened was that Johnson and 
Congress had quarreled violently over the 
method of curing the wounds. In the mean- 
while, unfortunately, the wounds had cer- 
tainly not been getting any better. 

President Johnson should have been in a 
good position to guide the process of recon- 
struction. For he was from Tennessee, one 


of the states which had joined the Confed- 
eracy; yet he had been a warm Unionist, 
and — perhaj)s because he was once a poor 
self-educated tailor’s apprentice — he hated 
slavery as much as any Northerner. II is 
idea was to carry out Lincoln’s “ten per cent 
l)lan,” which w^as already in operation in 
Arkansas and Louisiana. According to this 
plan, as soon as ten per cent of the number 
of voters registered in a state just before the 
war should be ready to take an oath of loyalty 
to the United States, a loyal government 
could be set up and representatives sent to 
Congress. Both Lincoln and Johnson be- 
lieved that the whole business of seceding 
had been illegal and that none of the states 
had ever been really out of the Union; hence 
they argued that Congress, which only ad- 
mits new' states, had nothing to do wdth the 
matter, and it was the President’s business 
to pardon the former “rebels” and get things 
running smoothly again. 

So Johnson did not call Congress together 
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when he took office, but went ahead alone. 
He issued a proclamation of amnesty (ilm'- 
n^is-tl), or general pardon, and called con- 
ventions in the Southern states. These 
conventions adopted new state constitutions 
and held elections. When Congress met in 
December (1865), senators and representa- 
tives from nearly all v _ 
the states of the old 
Confederacy were 
ready to take their 
seats as of old. 

But Congress met 
in an ugly mood. 

Many were angry be- 
cause the President 
had not called Con- 
gress together before 
he did anything. 

'I'hey talked about his 
‘‘usuri)ation'’ of 
power, and soon were 
sneering at ‘‘King 
Andy,'’ just as 
Andrew Jackson’s 
enemies had done. 

Most of them thought 
In: was wrong in his 
theory of what had 
happened in the 
South. Some said the 
states which had 
seceded had “committed suicide" and were 
now territories again and had to be read- 
mitted by Congress. Others even said that 
the South was a “conquered province” and 
lay completely at the mercy of the victori- 
ous North. The cry went up therchjre that 
the new senators and representatives were 
not legally elected. 

The Years That Followed the War 

But of course it is very easy to discover 
that things you do not like are not according 
to the law. The truth was that congressmen 
did not want to let these Southerners in. 
They were not big enough to forgive and 
forget. They were angry because, naturally 
enough, the Southern states had sent to 
Congress their ablest men, who had most of 
them been prominent on the Confederate 
side in the war. The Northerners said that 




rijoto by Vwurtl Lducaliuii Service 

President Andrew Johnson grew up as a poor lad in 
North Carolina. He had to learn to read and write as 
best he could outside the long hours he spent at labor 
as a tailor’s apprentice. When he was eighteen he 
went to Tennessee and set up shop as a tailor at 
Greeneville, in the little hotfse shown in our picture. 
When he married, his wife helped him to continue 
with his education. Very early he entered the road 
of politics — which led him at last to his unhappy ad- 
venture in the presidency. 


this was not showing the spirit of humility 
proper to conquered rebels. As Re{>ub]icans, 
the members of the majority were also dis- 
mayed at the idea of the admission of so 
many Democrats — for naturally the South- 
erners had not elected Rej^ublicans. They 
cried out that the work of the terrible years 
^ of war would be un- 

done. 

In this fear they 
were not wholly selfish 
and revengeful. It 
would of course have 
been a tragic thing if 
the old questions of 
union and slaver}' had 
been still unsettled 
after all the blood and 
agony. And many 
I)eoi)le, in and out of 
Congress, felt that to 
readmit these states 
thus easily might en- 
courage them to con- 
tinue to believe in 
secession. It was hard 
for Northerners to 
realize how thorough- 
ly the people of the 
South huid already 
been “punished,” not 


only by the loss of 
their slaves but also by four years of war- 
fought all over their own towns and fields. 

In particular there was strong feeling in 
the North against the “black codes” which 
most of the new Southern governments had 
passed for control of the ex-slaves. These 
laws provided that an idle Negro should be 
fined or set to work for some white man, 
often his former master. Negroes were not 
allowed to vote, and suffered under various 
restrictions. This looked to Northerners like 
an attempt to get around the Thirteenth 
Amendment and to make the freedmen slaves 
again. What Northerners did not realize was 
that the freedmen were as yet ignorant, un- 
skilled, and rather helpless in the face of 
this sudden necessity of taking care of them- 
selves. They were somewhat like little boys 
who lun away from home for fun and then 
do not know what to do about it when dinner 
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Row on row, these simple gravestones stand in the 
wide Fields of the Dead in the National Cemetery at 
Arlin^on. Arlington lies just across the Potomac from 
Washington. In i86i it was still private property, 
and from the Lee Mansion here General Lee set out 
to head the armies of the Confederacy. The National 

some of its representatives in the House. 

The amendment further made it unlawful, 
except by special permission, for anyone to 
hold any office, federal or state, if he had 
once held such office and later “engaged in 
ir -urrection or rebcllion.^^ This last provi- 
sion seems rather spiteful and unnecessary, 
as naturally most of the best men in the 
South had been connected with the Confed- 
erate government or army. 

The Revenge of the North 

People will probably never agree as to 
whether it was too soon to do away with the 
“black codes,” but on the whole the first part 
of this amendment does not seem very ex- 
treme or unreasonable. Congress, however, 
was rather unreasonable about getting the 
amendment adopted. It insisted that the 
seceded states could not come back into 
the Union until they had accepted the 
amendment. Unhappily, the South was \^y 
this time feeling unreasonable too, and only 
Tennessee was willing to accept the amend- 
ment. She was at once readmitted to full 
privileges in the Union. 

Then the extremists lost their balance en- 
tirely. The Congressional elections in the 
autumn of 1866 went in their favor, and 


Cemetery was established here in 1864, and the first 
soldier buried was a Confederate prisoner who died 
in a hospital. The bones of 2,000 unknown Civil War 
dead are buried under one great monument. The 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, dedicated to the un- 
known dead of World War I, is also here. 

when Congress came together again in Dec- 
ember, 1806, its mood was uglier than ever. 
A Reconstruction Act was jiassed, which 
meant the end of all attem[)ts to meet the 
situation with patience or any sort of cooper- 
ation. The South was to be treated frankly 
as a conquered enemy and allowed to come 
back into the Union only when it had learned 
to do exactly as it was told. Then ten states 
•which had refused to ratify the Fourteenth 
Amendment were divideil into live military 
districts, each under the command of a gen- 
eral of the Union army. Federal troops 
poured into the South, until in October they 
numbered almost twenty thousand. New 
Reconstruction governments were formed 
under the thumb of the army. In the forma- 
tion of these governments the freedmen were 
allowed not only to vote but to hold office; 
vast numbers of the white men, on the other 
hand, were not allowed to do cither, because 
of having taken part in the war. Of course 
under these circumstances the new govern- 
ments were solidly Republican — as their 
creators had meant that they should be. 

But Congress was still not satisfied. It 
had been able to pass all its measures over 
President Johnson’s veto, and you would 
think it might have considered its triumph 
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complete. But the extremists wanted more, was deceived and used on all sides by schein- 

They wanted to turn the President, who had ing politicians and business men, and his two 

dared to oppose their will, out of office in administrations (1869-1877) were disgraced 

disgrace. On the same day on which they by some of the worst scandals of corruption 

had passed the Reconstruction Act, they in American history. Nor did he make any 

passed an act taking from the President his fight at all for moderation in the South. He 

power of removing officials from office, did not even veto the violent measures passed 

Johnson tested the constitution- by Congress, but seemed to have 

ality of this act by removing ^ ^ been won over to something 

Secretaryof War Stanton, who ^ very like its way of thinking, 

had always opposed his pol- . 'the poj)ular vole which 

icics. Then the House , elected Grant was very 

of Representatives de- close, and the result had 

lermined to impeach the ^ been determined by the 

President; that is, to J|HF Negro vole in the South, 

bring him before the So the next move of the 

Senate, as provided in Republican Congress 

the Constitution, to was to pass and force on 

stand trial for ^'high the states the I'ifteenth 

crimes and misde- Amendment, which for- 

meanors.’’ bade any state to deny 

It was an absurd the vote “on account of 

charge, for al^ ^he Presi- color, or previous 

dent had been guilty of condition of servitude.’’ 

was an honest, if violent , dis- Severe laws for the enforce- 

agreement with the jiolicies ir ment of this and the Four- 

of Congress. Yet so high did teenth Amendment, and for the 

feeling run at that unhapj)y time, suppression of opposition in the 

.so full was the air of hate and we scarcely recognize Grant ^^uth, were passed by Congress 
prejudice, that the impeachment without his familiar uniform, and signed by the President, 
almost succeeded. The final vote g^rb, such as he ^re^when All this time conditions in the 

in the .Senate was only one short serving as president of the South were getting worse and 
. , ... r United States. rr^i ^ 1 , , , , 


of the tw’o-thirds necessary for 
conviction! Now that the war passions no 
longer run high, it is hard for Americans to 
understand how the.se things could have hap- 
pened. We can only be thankful for that 
one vote which saved the nation from this 
crowning disgrace. 

The Election of General Grant 


worse. They had been bad 
enough in tlie first place. Four years of 
war hafl left the country exhausted and 
ruined. The armies had tramped back and 
forth over much of the land, government 
was disorganized, money was worthless or 
not available at all, thousands of the young 
men were dead, the rest were returning worn 
out and penniless and not knowing what to 


But obviously Johnson would not be re- 
elected. In fact, at the very time when he 
was standing trial, a Republican convention 
was nominating his successor. It chose Gen- 
eral Grant, the victor of Appomattox, and 
with the help of the new Reconstruction 
governments in the South he was elected. 

But if Southerners, remembering the gener- 
osity of Grant’s terms to Lee, hoped for relief 
from his leadership, they were disappointed. 
Grant was a soldier, not a statesman. He 


do next. 

All this would have been true even if there 
had been no Proclamation of Emancipation. 
As it was, the great planters were ruined; 
and there was turned loose a vast body of 
ex-slaves — men and women who had been 
brought up in ignorance, who had never been 
taught to take care of themselves, who were 
usually without any money at all or any 
place to live. They could not shake off all 
at once their habit of looking to white men 
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for guidance and controJ; and the white men 
could not forget that these people had once 
been slaves, or get out of their heads the idea 
that Negroes still existed largely for the 
benefit of the whites. To them it was be- 
yond endurance that this race which they 
had always thought so inferior to their own 
should be made equal to them in privilege 
and power — should actually be put in power 
over them with Federal bayonets to back 
them up. 

Who Were the Carpetbaggers? 

Yet that is just what happened under the 
Reconstruction governments. Unscrupulous 
politicians from the North had begun pack- 
ing their carpetbags, or cheap valises, and 
scurrying South even before the Reconstruc- 
tion Act was passed. These ^‘carpetbaggers’^ 
and their Southern allies, the “scalawags,” 
rode into power by winning the confidence 
of the Negro voters and managing them as 
they chose. For the freedmen had not had 
time to learn to be good citizens. It was not 
their fault. They had been snatched too 
suddenly from the depth of slavery to the 
dignity of voters in a democratic so- 
ci> ^y. They had no notion what to do 
with their new powers. The result was 
an orgy of misgovern men t the 
like of which has seldom been 
seen anywhere. 

In 1873 a Northern journalist 
who visited South Carolina to 
see for himself how things were 
going reported that in the slate 
House of Repre- 
sentatives there 
were thirty white 
men, of whom 
seven were “scala- 
wags,” and ninety- 
four Negroes. The 
Speaker, the Clerk, 
the doorkeepers, 
the pages, the 
Chairman of the 
Ways and Means 
Committee, the 
chaplain, were all 
black. Nearly all 
the Negroes had 


been slaves, and most of them could not 
even read and write. It was taken for 
granted by all that the main business of 
the government was to make the oflicials 
rich. “How did you get your money?” 
someone asked an important member of the 
legislature. “I stole it,” he replied promptly 
and not at all abashed. It w^as said that the 
Governor spent between thirty or forty thou- 
sand dollars a year — on a salary of thirty- 
five hundred. The stationery bill of the 
legislature had risen from four hundred dol- 
lars before the war to something like sixteen 
thousand. 

This was no way to win back the allegiance 
of the Southerners or to make them think 
more generously of their former slaves. If 
the North had really been trying to kee{> 
alive the war hate and the prejudice against 
the Negro, it could hardly have done the 
thing more effectively. As it was, neither 
constitutional amendments nor Federal bay- 
onets could long keej) such a state of affairs 
in force. 

The Ku Klux Klan 

What happened was that the Southern 
white men began to tight tire with lire-- to 
meet fraud with fraud and violence with 

violence. 
They or- 
g a n i z e d 
great se- 
cret so- 
cieties, of 
which the 
in o s i 
widespread was the Ku 
Klux Klan. This so- 
ciety- which has noth- 
ing to do with the 
society which borrowed 
its name in the 1920^3— 
also bore the name of 
the “Invi.sible Empire. 

It was organized in 
“dens,” each under a 
“Cyclops,’' and the 
whole owed allegiance 
to a Great Grand Cy- 
clops in Tennessee. Its 
members were sworn to 
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I’holo by GottyuburK C. of C. 

On the site where Lincoln made his Gettysburg Ad- 
dress has been erected this noble monument to peace. 

deep secrecy and the rules condemned them 
to death if they failed to keep their oaths. 

At first the Klan planned only to frighten 
Negroes from voting and to run carpetbag- 
gers out of the country. Garbed, horse and 
man, in their ghostly white robes, Klansmen 
would ride up to the cottage of some Negro 
and call on him for a drink of water. Trem- 


The whole battlefield at Gettysburg has been made 
into a park and many of its landmarks preserved. 

bling, he would bring the specter horsemen 
• cup. But the leader would call for a bucket 
instead, and empty it at a draught— into a 
big rubber bag concealed beneath his disguise. 
Then he would solemnly warn the terrified 
black that if he ever again voted the Republi- 
can ticket the specters would come again and 
carry him off with them. The Negro usually 
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decided after this that his new privilege of 
voting was not worth exercising. 

But secret and lawless societies are almost 
certain to get into the hands of their more 
violent members. Too soon the Klan passed 
from terrifying Negroes to beating or even 
lynching them, and from warning carpet- 
baggers to shooting them. The unhappy 
South suffered from rival reigns of terror — 
that of the military occupation and that of 
the Klan. Yet the white people, forced to 
choose, preferred the latter, and not all the 
efforts of the Federal government could per- 
suade juries to find Klansmen guilty of any- 
thing they might have done on the midnight 
raids of the sheeted horsemen. 

Partly by methods such as these, partly 
by forgetting their old differences and uniting 
against the hated Republicans, partly by the 
coming of age of boys who had not been in the 
war, the South finally broke the grip of 
the Reconstruction governments. And when 
the white Southerners came back to power, 
they not unnaturally swung their states to 
the opposite extreme from the policies of the 
Republican reconstruction. They found ways 
to get around the Fifteenth Amendment and 
mi-ke it impossible for the Negroes to vote 
even when they were not terrified out of 
wanting to. 

The Grandfather Clause 

The best-known of these ways for avoiding 
the Constitution was the ‘^grandfather 
clause,^’ which made it necessary that a man 
should be able to show that his grandfather 
had been able to vote before he might vote 
himself. It was easy to manage registration 
so that these laws did not work against white 
men, but only against Negroes, In this way 
the Negro vote fell off sharply, and even now 
the Negroes are largely kept from voting in 
many parts of the South. Left in command 
of the situation, the white voters used their 
power always against the party which had 
humiliated them. It was not until after 
World War I that a Rejiublican candidate for 
President received a single electoral vote 
from the “solid South. 

Meanwhile the tide had turned to a certain 
extent in the North too, and even within 


the Republican party there was discontent 
with the way things were being managed in 
the South. In the presidential campaign of 
1872 the Republicans had been split, partly 
on that issue, and a group calling themselves 
Liberal-Republicans had nominated Horace 
Greeley, who was also endorsed by the Demo- 
crats. Grant was reelected. But in 1876 
both candidates stood for moderation. 

The Election of Rutherford B. Hayes 

This election of 1876, in fact, seems in 
some ways like the closing of an epoch. The 
Republicans had nominated Rutherford B. 
Hayes of Ohio and the Democrats Samuel J. 
Tilden of New York. Both were honest and 
moderate men, and the result would not have 
been of much impjortance except that it in- 
volved a disputed election. The election 
was shot through and through with the fraud 
and dishonesty which make all this period 
so painful to think about, and some witty 
observer said that the truth was, j)robably, 
that the Democrats had stolen the election 
from Hayes and the Republicans stole it 
back again. 

However that may be, there were two sets 
of returns from several Southern states — for 
the last of the seceded states had been read- 
mitted in 1870 — and until almost the day of 
inauguration no one knew who^was to be 
the next president. Then a Congressional 
'committee finally decided every question as 
to which returns were the right ones by a 
strict party vote, and Hayes was declared 
elected. Tilden had polled more votes, and 
probably a majority of the i)eople felt that 
he should have been declared the winner. 
But there was no violence, no .sign that any- 
one thought of refusing to accept the result. 
It looked as if the war were over at last. 

As soon as he was inaugurated. President 
Hayes withdrew the last of the Federal troops 
from the South. Political reconstruction was 
over. But the curing of the nation^s wounds 
had been so badly managed that the scars 
were long in di.sappearing — if indeed they 
may be said to have disappeared entirely 
even yet. If Lincoln had lived, would he 
have been able to manage Congress and to 
do a better job? We shall never know. 
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of labor organizations. It saw, 
too, the end of the frontier and 
of the Indian. 
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“Pike’s Peak or bust!” cried the adventuresome men 
headed for the gold fields of Colorado. Here are a 
few of these fifty-niners, who poured into the new 
gold and silver lands of Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and 


Colorado just before and during the Civil War. This 
gold proved harder to mine than that found in Cali- 
fornia in ’49, and most of the “boom towns” did not 
boom long. But Denver was founded, and other cities. 


The GILDED AGE of AMERICA 

How the United States Changed from a Nation of Farmers and 
Small Merchants to a Nation of Laborers and Capitalists 


T WAS Mark Twain who thought of 
the name '^Gilded Age” to describe 
the eighteen sixties, seventies, and 
eighties in the United States. He was living 
right in the midst of it all, and should have 
known what he was talking about. The age 
was a little like one of those old Alississippi 
steamboats of Mark Twain's youth - -swift 
and efficient and full of an exciting new 
power, but all gaudy and glittering with silly 
ornamentation, crowded with loud-talking 
adventurers, and likely to blow up and throw 
its passengers high as the sky in the midst 
of some too reckless race. 

Even while the war was being fought, the 
new spirit was abroad in the North and West; 
and while the South was painfully trying to 
get on its feet again, the rest of the country 
was careering full tilt into the new age. The 
Civil War, in fact, has been called “the 


Second American Revolution” because it so 
thoroughly upset the old ways of (k)ing 
things. 

It upset them politically. The aristocratic 
planters of the Old South definitely lost their 
])ower in the national government, and the 
Northern capitalists ruled in their stead. 
The federal government gained enormously 
in strength. Not only did the war decide 
once for all that the Union was a nation and 
not a mere confederacy, but during the war 
the ferlcral government took over unusual 
powers which it never altogether gave up 
again. Gone were the old problems; the 
slaves were all free, the states had agreed to 
bow to the nation. A new set of problems 
arose. How was the federal government to 
use its new power? Who was to rule through 
it, the people at large or the great capitalists 
of the new age? 
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But the passing of power from the South 
to the North meant an economic change 
quite as much as a political one. For the 
planters had been farmers, though 
of an unusual kind, and the capital- ^ 

ists lived by manufacture and . 
finance. After the war the 
United States swiftly became 
an industrial nation. As ^ 

early as iS8o nearly a 

w^ere living in large 
towns or cities, ft was 

Industrial - 

the change from farm to 

and it must have come 
some (lay anyway. But 
the war hurried il uj). ' 

The most l)realh-taking 
change of these decades was 
the passing oi the frontier. It 
hapj)cncd with uid)clicvahle , ^ »» n ^ 
swiftness. At tin ipening of the buffaioes!”or l 


\ Y Zoolngieul 


This is one of the last of the 
buffaloes, or bison, which once 


war, the outskirts of settlement roamed the central plains in un- 

, /, . ^ ^ counted thousands. He looks . . ^ a rau • • • 

had been just a little west of the rather forlorn, as though dream- tier just w’cst of the Alississipj)! 

Mississippi — you rcnieniher the ^|rc^um®onarchs of*th^^ mining frontier in the 

frontier warfare* o\'er slavery in foothills of the Rockies were 

“bleeding Kansas.” California and Oregon, closing in on the great plains between them, 
to be sure, were already states, but betwx^en Across these plains the bufTalo still roamed 
them and the main body of settlement in immense herds, shaggy and lumbering 
lay spreading miles of grassy plains and and stupid as of old. Across these plains 
ranges of tow^ering mountains. The plains Indians lived sIjU roved the Indians — Indians of 

On the- eve of the war, in . the plains, who had hunted on this 

' ^ but they killed the am- . . , 

icSs8 and gold was dis- ^ mals only for food or for land Since time immemorial, and 

\ the hides. 


covered in Colorado and silver in Nevada. 
1 1 was not long before gold, silver, and copper 
had been found here and there in the foot- 
hills of the mountains from 
I ^ Montana to Arizona. War or no 

l. war, men felt the call of buried 

treasure, and there was a 
California 
Caravans wound 
desert, flaunt- 
motto, “Pike’s 
Peak or Bust.” “Boom 
towns” arose over night 
in Nevada or Montana, 
; with their false store- 
fronts built high above 
I ^B 1 .^ the roofs to give an im- 

f *“ **■<. ^B '• j)ression of bigness, with 

their roaring saloons, 
^ “hard-boiled” ad- 

*' ' venturesses, their pictur- 

esque outlaws and prospec- 
tors. Many a dilapidated 
village in the foothills still 
nurses memories of those up- 

he last of the 

m, which once Toarious dd)S. 

a1 plains in un- |n this way the farming fron- 


Mississippi — you remember the 
frontier warfare* o\'er slaverv in 
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This is part of the ceremony of completing the first tie, the engines from East and West have met as if 
transcontinental railway line, in Ogden, Utah, in May, to greet each other. The two sections of the nation 
1869. The golden spike has been driven into the last may now touch hands across the shrinking frontier. 


Indians from beyond the great river, who 
had been driven westward by the advancing 
while men. 

The Romance of the Plains 

The first white men on the plains were 
the cattle rangers. Texas cattlemen, at the 
close of the war, began to drive their herds 
northward to graze the “open range” on the 
“long drive” to the markets. Soon immense 
cattle ranches sprang up on the prairies north 
of Kansas, where the grazing was good. 
Fabulous fortunes were made in the “cow 
country.” Cattle kings and queens arose, 
whose vast herds wandered freely, bearing 
the owners^ brands. To watch them on the 
range and round them up for market, there 
appeared the last of the frontier types, per- 
haps the most picturesque and appealing of 
them all — the cowboy. Countless “movie” 
actors of our own day still try to show us 
this romantic figure — with his long tough 
body, his wide sombrero and leather chaps, 
his slow speech and steady nerve, his incred- 
ible horsemanship. 

The plains still belonged to the buffalo, 
the Indian, and the cowboy, when the first 


transcontinental railroad nosed its way 
through to tie the East and the Far West 
together. Congress had granted a princely 
domain of public land — half of the land in a 
strip ten miles wide on both sides of the 
road — to the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, and had given the company money 
and special privileges too. That was in 1862, 
in the midst of the war. There were eighteen 
hundred miles of mountain and desert to be 
built across, however, and at first even the 
rash capitalists of the Gilded Age hesitated. 
But in 1866 work was begun in earnest, and 
the two ends of the road approached each 
other steadily at the rate of about fifty miles 
a month. 

The Last Spike 

In May, 1869, at Ogden, Utah, they met. 
A crowd gathered in the desert, and amid 
great excitement the last tie, made of Cali- 
fornia laurel, was laid and fastened with 
spikes of gold and silver. An engine from 
the East and another from the West drew 
together until their noses touched, in symbol 
of the joining of East and West. No more 
struggling across the plains in covered 
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The Gilded Age was an age of tragedy for the Indians — 
a time when doQm came striding toward them before 
the harvesters auli bayonets of the white men. 
Sometimes they tried to make peaceful tenns and 


sometimes they fought; but always they were driven 
back. Our picture shows only one of the uncounted 
skirmishes between Indians and whites on the last 
frontier. By about 1890 the struggle was over. 


wagons- no more careening slagecoaclH‘S 
fleeing from prairie fires or the attacks of 
Indians! I'hc 'flron hor«e” had come to 
conquer the frontier. 

“Vote Yourself a Farm’’ 

Other railways were built, with the gov- 
ernment recklessly granting more land and 
more j^rivileges. Often the capitalists who 
ventured their money on the roads thought 
up schemes to encourage migration and build 
up their traffic. But it needed little urging, 
that great tidal wave of settlement which 
again arose after the Civil War, as it had 
after the Revolution, after the War of 1812, 
and again in the “fabulous forties.” One of 
the cries of the days just before w^ar broke 
out was “Vote yourself a farm”; and in the 
same year in which the Union Pacific had 
been chartered, Congress had passed the 
Homestead Act, granting a farm of 160 acres 
almost free to any man or woman who would 
settle on it for live years. It was the signal 
for which the farmers had been waiting to 
start their advance upon the great plains — 
the last frontier. 

Besides the elemental forces of nature — 


hailstorms and droughts and fierce torna- 
does -the i)lains farmer had to fight the 
buffalo and the Indian, and the cattlemen 
too. The cattle had had all outdoors to 
roam in. and naturally their owners did not 
like to see sheep herders and wheat growers 
putting up barbed- wire fences around the 
choicest grazing places. But gradually the 
advancing tide of wheat swept over the fields, 
and the cowboys took refuge in out-of-the- 
way bits of plain and foothill, and in our 
own day, forlornly, in “dude ranches” and 
“Wild West show's.” 

America’s Greatest Buffalo Hunter 

Even more ruthlessly the tide of wheat 
swept over the buffalo and the Indian. In 
the seventies travelers sometimes rode for a 
hundred miles through the herds of buffalo; 
but by the middle of the eighties the herds 
were almost gone. That is how “Buffalo 
Bill,” whose real name was William F. Cody, 
got his nickname — by killing more than four 
thousand of the shaggy beasts in a year and 
a half. Now the forlorn remnants of the 
herds live mostly in government preserves, 
under the protection of the law. 
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The Indians lived by hunting the bison, 
and they naturally resented this killing off 
of the herds, even more than they resented 
the creeping progress of settle- 
ments across the plains. The set- 
tlers cried out to Washington for 
protection against these red 
men from Whom they were 
taking land and liveli- 
hood. There followed a 
long series of brutal In- 
dian wars — quite as 
brutal and faithless on 
the part of the whites 
as on that of the “sav- 
ages.” Some of the best 
generals of the Civil 
War fought in these 
campaigns; it was Gen- ^ 
eral Sheridan who set 
forth the disgraceful senti- 
ment that “the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian,” Gen- 
eral Pershing, leader of the 
American forces in World 
War 1 , got his early military 
training fighting Apaches and 
Sioux on this last frontier. The 
struggle came to a climax in the 
massacre of General George A. 

Custer and his 264 men by 
the Sioux on Little Big Horn 
River in Montana, in 1876. 

Finally the last of the natives were forced 
to reservations, and the wild savage life of 
the continent was over. In 1886 the federal 

government at last offered citi- More than anytlung else it 

was the new mechanical 
harvesters which made pos- 



zenship and a homestead to any Indian who 
would give allegiance to the United States 
instead of to his tribe. But even yet the 
treatment of the Indians is stained 
with cheating and injustice, and 
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This is General Custer, a brave 
and impetuous fighter, who, 
with his detachment, was sur- 
rounded by the Indians during 
the Sioux War of 1876. The 
white soldiers perished to a 
man. Most of the fighting in 
these wars was sickeningly 
brutal, with little mercy shown 
on either ^ide. 


presents a bristling array of 
unsolved problems. 

Meanwhile the plains were 
steadily being laid out 
in homcsteacls, and a 
greal new wheat belt 
stretched from north to 
south Ijetween the Mis- 
sissippi and the moun- 
tains. Sometimes im- 
mense tracts of land 
were cultivated as a 
single ranch or farm. 
This was made possible 
by the invention of farm 
maclunery, especially the 
McCormick reapers and 
ibreshers, which ditl the work 
of many men and made the 
scant yields of the prairies 
profit aide. The new railroads 
carried the harv^est to Eastern 
markets. Thus l)ar])ed wire 
fences and harvesters and the 
iron horse crisscrossed the last 
frontier and iinalliif wijK'd it out. 
A dramatic climax came in 
1889. The government had 
been persuaded to purchase 
from the Indians Oklahoma, 
the richest part of the re- 
maining Indian Territory. 
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During the Gilded Age the caravans of covered wagons 
still wound westward. But now they did not all follow 

Fifty thousand settlers encamped on the 
borders of this last Land of Promise, waiting 
to go in and take j)ossession. As the sound of 
a bugle gave the signal, there was a mad rush 
across the border. Ten days later frame 
villages rose here and there. Tiy the next 
year (iSgo) Oklahoma was knocking at the 
gates of the Union, asking to be made a state. 
That same year the government ofticially 
announced that there was no longer any 
frontier at all. 

• A Century of Growth 

There is no other such story in history as 
that of this swift westward thrust of a land- 
hungry people across three thousand miles 
of forest and plain and mountain, gathering 
strength as it moved till that last tremendous 
spurt in the generation after the Civil War. 
The country has scarcely yet quite steadied 
itself after the shock and suddenness of that 
climax. 

No wonder then that Americans in the 
Gilded Age had a fever in their blood. Every- 
body was speculating in Western lands or 
Western railroads. 

The war itself had stimulated Northern 
industry, because of the huge demands of 


the Oregon Trail to the Northwest; more and more of 
them stopped to put up new villages on the plains. 

the armies for food, clothing, and ammuni- 
tion. Bumper crops for several years had 
brought prosperity to farmers and merchants. 
With the coming of peace came a time of 
reckless spending and wild speculation. 
Money was cheap, and the federal govern- 
ment was granting lands and moneys right 
and left. It looked as though there were the 
whole world to conquer, and plenty of gold 
to go around. 

And if there was enough for everybody, 
everybody intended to have enough— -and to 
decide for himself how much ‘^enough” 
meant! Washington was full of “lobbyists,” 
men and women spending time and energy 
and streams of money to push through Con- 
gress special favors for individuals or power- 
ful corporations. The fever ran so high that 
almost all shreds of decency were forgotten, 
and votes and offices and government favors 
were freely bought and sold. Business deals 
that were worse than “shady’^ broke out, in 
Grant's second administration, into scandals 
that almost reached the White House itself. 
In local politics affairs were just as bad. In 
New York City arose the worst ring of public 
thieves that Tammany Hall had yet pro- 
duced in its long career of bossing politics in 
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that city. The leader of the gang was “Boss” 
Tweed, who is supposed to have robbed the 
taxpayers of millions of dollars before he was 
finally put in jail. At home or in Washington, 
half the nation seemed bent, as the vivid 
phrase went, on “feeding at the 
public trough.” 

The glitter and excitement of 
post-war prosperity, part of 
it true and part of it mere 
glitter, headed the country, 
as boom times always 
do, straight for panic 
and depression. This 
time the panic broke 
in 1873, and the next 
five or six years are a 
dismal record of hard 
times, unemploy- 
ment, and general 
suffering. 

But the panic was 
only an incident. 

The economic revo- 
lution to which we 
have referred went 
right on. With its 
railroads and its har- 
vesters it was speed- 
ing the settlement of the 
West. In the East it was 
transforming the whole 
life of the country. 

The victors in the revolution 
were the capitalistic leaders of 
the new industrial order. Tm- 



Philip D. Armour ^s name became familiar 
on his hams and beef products; Jay Cooke 
and J. Pierpont Morgan were becoming the* 
great powers in banking and finance. All 
these are giants of “Big Business,” mighty 
pillars of the new aristocracy of 
wealth. 

This was the time when 
people began to talk about 
“captains of industry.” And 
in truth the methods of 
these powerful builders 
of the great “trusts” 
were often much like 
those of captains in 
war. They starved 
out their smaller 
rivals in ruthless 
price wars. They 
forced the railroads 
not only to carry 
their freight more 
cheaply than the 
freight of the little 
people, but even to 
turn over to them in 
“rebates” the extra 
money the little peo- 
ple had to pay. Once 
a while ik^came to 
pitched battles between 
gangs of hired thugs. At 
the same time, you may be 
sure, they were the first to 
crowd, with their armies of 
lobbyists, to tho “public 


mense fortunes were made out r»«oto by tho National louUou trough.” In fact, the most 

of the opening up of the West, Wth his heart beating high with striking and ominous thing 
j . ^ hope, the young immigrant , . 7, . ... . 

and more immense fortunes strained his eyes for the first about their activities was the 

from the growing manufactures ^^d^t Vring him'wealth'and by their 

of the East. There arose lords success, or only more of the money and influence over the 
of a new untitled nobility, bar- “vet *Xtow"his'’ wn government. This power of Big 

ons of cattle and sheep and hogs particular lot ‘might be, it was Business in government has 
and wheat, railroad barons, Sf tiWs^ad^nd^o^°Siousan^^^ been the basis of most of the 
barons of coal and silver and fellows that » great nation hardest political battles since 
steel and oil. In this period was to e uit. Gilded Age. 

Jay Gould, William H. Vanderbilt, Ed- Under these lords of the “almighty dollar” 
ward H. Harriman, and James J. Hill worked increasing multitudes of industrial 


made fabulous fortunes out of the railroads; 
John D. Rockefeller raised the Standard Oil 
Company to its monopoly of oil; Andrew 
Carnegie made a huge fortune out of steel; 


laborers, factory “hands,” as they were 
called. The process that had begun long 
before the Civil War was speeded up, and 
more and more men and women and even 
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children came from the country to work in 
factory, and mill. If the native laborers 
asked more wages than the barons wished 
to pay, there was always a horde of aliens 
clamoring at the gates of the country to take 
their places. More than 300,000 immigrants 
landed from Europe in the one year 1866. 
Many of these went West to settle the land; 
the rest went to the factories. 

When Labor Began to Organize 

Among this mass of laborers, native and 
alien, there were *alri‘ady loud mutterings of 
revolt. A National Labor Union was organ- 
ized in 1866, which fought, among other 
things, for the eight hour day. The union 
did not last long, but its work was taken up 
by the Knights of Labor, organized in 1869. 
They fought hard for higher wages, and later 
for more radical reforms; and before the 
j)anic of 1873 they had won many victories. 
Later they lost their influence to a more con- 
servative organization, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, lounded in 1886. 

The long battle with the employers during 
the Gilded Age was marked l)y a series of 
bitterly-fought strikes, in which the em- 
]jloyers always managed to get the power of 
the government on their side. The greatest 
of these strikes took place in 1877, during 
the hard times following the panic of 1873. 
It was a railroad strike involving more than 
a hundred thousand workers, and it spread 
all over the country, even to the Pacifle. 
Federal trooi)s were called out to aid the 
state militia and police, and there were two 
weeks or so of pitched battles between 
strikers and soldiers before the strike was 
broken. 

The conflicts between caj^ital and labor 
in this period were made more bitter by the 
rather ‘'high and mighty” attitude of the 
employers, who usually thought they were 
the only ones who should have anything to 
say about how they should run their busi- 
ness, or how much they should pay their 
employees, and flatly refused to have any 
dealings with trade unions. But the laborers 
were sure that the question as to whether 
they were paid enough money to live 
decently was as much their business as 


their employers'; and the fight went on. 

The Gilded Age was' the great age of the 
new “plutocracy,” or aristocracy of wealth. 
Get-rich-quick schemes were in the air. 
Every boy dreamed of growing up to make 
his millions; so many of the wealthiest men 
had started out “on a shoestring” that it 
seemed hardly too much to expect. Money 
became to most people the measure of all 
things. Neither the good things of the soil, 
nor quiet thinking, nor learning, nor art 
seemed as golden as the glitter of riches. 

And how those riches did glitter! Newly- 
rich people who have little education and no 
tradition behind them rather often love gaudy 
color, flaring finery, extravagant disjjlay. 
So the plutocrats of the Gilded Age crowded 
together in the cities, especially in New York, 
and set out to show the admiring world how 
rich they were. They built palaces after 
Old World designs, and filled them with 
jumbled art from older civilizations. They 
ousted the old, cultivated families from con- 
trol of social life. They gave entertainments 
so gorgeous that ordinary people gasped. 

The Beginning of Our City Slums 

Within a stone’s throw of the mansions 
where these things went on, families were 
living ten in a room, and little children were 
starving or toiling all day and half the night 
at some factory task; there was developing 
the grim squalor of the city slums. 

But as yet the country as a whole was not 
much worried about the slums. It was a 
boisterous, optimistic age. The jioet Walt 
Whitman sang in the fifties and sixties his 
large and lusty hymns to democracy and to 
America; and he did not lose his faith in the 
great future of American democracy in 
the Gilded Age. Only a few sensitive Ameri- 
cans, like Henry James, fled from all this 
glittering, crude vitality to the Old World. 

Yet probably to flee like Henry James was 
not very wise. To be sure, under the gilding 
of this fantastic age was a great deal of 
humbug and downright dishonesty, and more 
than a few false ideals. But at least the age 
was vividly alive. And things that are 
strongly alive can grow and change, and 
perhaps become wiser. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 18 


THE SEESAW OP OUR POI.ITICS 

Note: For basic inforynation For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, considt consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 1 5. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

Upsetting the seesaw, 7—285 with the minority vote, 7—289 

A leaderless party, 7—285 The seesaw lips again, 7—289 

The shift in the tide, 7—286 The Pullman strike, 7 290 

Stalwarts and half-breeds, 7—286 The Monroe Doctrine again, 7— 

The South supports a former en- 290 

emy general, 7-286 What is a 'grange' 7-290, 

A president assassinated, 7-287 291 

What is a mugwump? 7-287 Too much hog in a dollar, 7-291 

The “veto” mayor, 7—287 What is cheap money? 7-291 

A victory over the interests, 7— What is “free silver”? 7 292 
288 'Fhe cross of gold, 7 -292 

Spending the surplus, 7-289 East against West, 7 292 

The fight over the tariff, 7-288 A second western uprising, 7 - 
The election of the candidate 292 

Things to Think About 

What was wrong about the spoils How did the T.C.A. propose to 
system? end railroad abuses? 

Picture Hunt 

Healing Southern wounds, 7-286 Where our laws are made, 7-290 
“A man four-square,” 7-289 The Populist’s supporters, 7-291 

Related Material 

The greatest inventor of this Settling a dispute, 5 517 

period, 13—441 Why there are unions, 7 540 

The best-known Negro, 12-569 What is inflation? 7-508 
The metal that Bryan fought for. Relations with England, 7-289 
9—394 The “spoils system” versus civil 

American art, 11—358 service, 7-372 

American authors, 13—337, 33^ Fighting corruption, 7—392 

Practical Applications 

What are the practical advan- Why is a surplus in the treasury 
tages of a competitive civil a hindrance? 7-288, 289 

service? 

Habits and Attitudes 

The civil-service idea, 7—286 Public opinion awakes, 7—289 

A politician reforms, 7—287 The farmer’s lot, 7—291 

He defied the bosses, 7—287, 288 The new Lincoln, 7—292 
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In the Capitol at Washington the laws are 
threshed out by Senate and House, and 
decisions are passed down by the Supreme 
Court. The Capitol was begun in 1793, 
and the huge wings to accommodate the 
two houses of Congress were added be- 
tween 1851 and 1865. 



I'Loto lj> i! «-• N itiMii.il Mum 


The SEESAW of OUR POLITICS 

Of the Fortunes of Politics from Hayes to McKinley, and in 
Particular of the Revolt of the Farmers 


ETWEEN iS6t and there was 
only one j^resident — though that one 
was elected for two sei)arate terms — 
who was not a Republican. That does not 
sound much like a seesaw, to be sure. But 
}'ou can go far up or down on a seesaw with- 
out actually falling off; and the Republicans 
seldom had things all their own way. A 
large part' of the time, especially in the 
middle section of this period, between 1877 
and 1897, a president of one of the major 
])artics was balancing precariously against a 
Senate or a House or both of the other 
party — with unruly members on each side 
half falling off the board, and a horde of 
lhird-j)arty people trying to uj)set the seesaw 
altogether. So it was exciting enough for 
the politicians, although sometimes it wars 
hard for anybody else to see just what it 
was all about. 

There were several reasons w^hy the Re- 
publicans were oftener up than down in the 
twenty years between Hayes and McKinley 
(1877 -1897). Lincoln had been a Republi- 
can, and his party had fought the war, freed 


die slaves, and saved the Union. It had 
jiassed the Homestead Act too, and many 
farmers remembered that they owed their 
homes to this act. Most important of all, it 
had been adopted, now' that Lincoln w'as 
dead, by the capitalistic leaders, and had 
fallen heir to Lhe traditions of the old Fed- 
eralists of Hamilton’s time and the Whigs 
of Henry Clay’s. And now, wKen everyone 
longed for riches, business was more pow’erful 
than ever before. 

The Democrats had lost their leaders by 
the war; there were no more great Southern 
planters like Jefferson or Calhoun to speak 
for them. Northern farmers had got out of 
the habit of voting for them, since they had 
been the party of the Confederacy. They 
tried to win over the capitalists, and in doing 
so ran the risk of losing the farmers that still 
remained to them. 

It seemed to some people that there was 
really not much difference between the Re- 
publican party and the Democratic, excejit 
that sometimes the one was in and the other 
was out, and sometimes the other was in and 
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the one was out. These people said that if 
the country wanted to save the government 
from being run by Big Business, it would 
have to do it through a third party. Though 
these little parties seldom managed to elect 
anybody to oflice, they often forced the big 
parties to do some of the things they wanted 
done. And by contin- 
ually trying to upset 
the seesaw they kept 
things lively. 

During the first super- j 
gilded decade of the 
Gilded Age, before the ■ 

|)anic of 1873, the Re- | 
publicans had had con- ; 
trol of the whole govern- j - 
ment, presidency, 

Senate, cind House. But in 1874 
they lost the House to the 
Democrats. After that, for 
twenty years and more, the 
president almost never had the 
support of both houses, and 
often had the support of neither. 

That meant that there was very 
little working together, and 
th( . efore very little done. 

Everyone was afraid to do anything definite 
for fear of losing votes by it, and afraid to 
let the other fellow do anything definite for 
fear he might gain votes by it. In the years 
1877-1885 especially, while the Republicans 
Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur held the presi- 
dency, it is difficult to see that either party 
was getting anywhere at all. 

The Stalwarts and the Spoils 

The Republicans were split among them- 
selves, and that furnished the only really 
important issue of these years. President 
Hayes was determined to carry out the cam- 
paign promises to do away with the carpetbag 
governments in the South, and to reform the 
system of handing out government jobs to 
party workers. This determination scandal- 
ized the strict party men, who said that it 
was absurd to hand the Southern govern- 
ments over to the Democrats and to give up 
the old habit of rewarding good party men 
with government “spoils.^’ These strict 
party men came to be called “Stalwarts’*; 



Plioiu by ( •rHiii'.torfT llroii 

President Hayes is honored be- 
cause he withdrew the last 
Federal troops from the South 
and did what he could to heal 
the wounds of war and Re- 
construction. 


they dubbed Hayes and his reforming fol- 
lowers “Half-Breeds.” The quarrel between ■ 
Stalwarts and Half-Breeds, which was a con- 
tinuation of the quarrel between regular Re- 
publicans and Liberal-Republicans during 
Grant’s administration, continued for many 
years, and split the Republican j^arty. 

. , , President Hayes went 
; right ahead with his rc- 
j forms. He w'ithdrew the 
last of the Federal 

! 

I troops from the South. 

He revived a law j)assed 
; by the reformers during 
' Grant’s time to let the 
president a])j)oint a 
commission that should 
work out rules for tak- 
ing government appointments 
at least partly out of jxditics. 
Some rules of the sort were 
sorely needed. When a new 
]')arty came in, it usually turned 
most of the ofbee holders out, 
from the postmaster in Podunk 
to the highest expert in the 
Treasury Department, and ])Ut 
in ])eople who had (a)ntributed 
to the party funds — or would promise to do 
it now. President Flayes was riOt able to 
carry his civil-service reforms very far, but 
he made people think about the matter, and 
more came of it later. 

But the Stalwarts saw to it that he was 
not renominated in 1880. They wanted 
Grant to run again. Grant, however, was 
opposed by the brilliant and popular James 
G. Blaine of Maine; and when neither of 
them could get enough of the other’s votes 
in the convention, James A. Garfield was 
chosen. Garfield was what is called a “dark 
horse” — an unexpected candidate brought 
forward when a party cannot agree on any 
of the better-known leaders. Both Garfield 
and Winfield S. Hancock, the Democratic 
candidate, were ex-Union generals. In spite 
of the fact that Hancock was the Northern 
victor of the battle of Gettysburg, the South 
voted for him solidly; this was, in fact, the 
first of many elections to find the Solid South 
in the Democratic column. But Garfield 
was elected. 
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The United States Treasury Building, shown in our 
picture, is the oldest of the buildings devoted to de- 
partments of the g'^vernment. No money is coined 


here; the metal coins come from the mint, the paper 
bills from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. In 
this building are the executive' offices of the Treasury. 


And now the bitterness within the Re- 
publican party came to a climax in a shameful 
deed. Garfield started out by offending some 
of the Stalwarts by his indeiiendcncc of them, 
with the result that two Stalwart senators 
resigned their seats. A few weeks later the 
President was shot in the back on his way 
to a college reunion. The assassin was a dis- 
appointed office seeker, and boasted that he 
wanted to see Chester A. Arthur, the vice 
president, take Garfield’s place. 

For Arthur was supposed to be a Stalwart. 
He had been removed from an office in New 
York State by President flayes for passing 
government favors too freely to his friends. 
But either that experience or the revolting 
crime against President Garfield must have 
steadied him. For he too proved somewhat 
of a disappointment to the Stalwarts. It was 
during his administration that the Pendleton 
Act, a very important victory for the re- 
formers, was passed. It provided that 
workers in the government service should be 
arranged in classes or grades, and that ex- 
aminations open to anyone should be given 
to determine who was to be employed. The 
country did not want any more disappointed 
office seekers shooting its presidents. 


But again a reforming president was kept 
from renomination by the old-line party men. 
This time they chose Blaine, who had made 
a good impression as secretary of state under 
Garfield, and who w^as now the idol of the 
party. The reformers — who wTre called 
^'Mugwumps” or ^‘big chiefs,” because they 
thought themselves better than the rest of 
the party — refused to vote for Blaine. They 
told the Demorrats they would vote for their 
candidate, if hi suited them. 

A Man Who Defied the Bosses 

The Democratic candidate did suit them. 
For Grover Cleveland, destined to be the 
first Democratic president since the Civil 
War, had behind him a solid record of inde- 
pendence and public service. He had been 
called the “veto mayor” of Buffalo, because 
he would not do as the machine politicians 
told him to do. He had been an honest and 
popular governor of New York State. He 
was not brilliant and dashing like Blaine, 
but there was a strength and honesty about 
him which were reassuring. The vote was 
close, but, with the help of the revolting 
Mugwumps, Cleveland won. 

He found the presidency fairly bristling 
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with problems. He had to fight a Republican 
Senate throughout his term, and the Re- 
publicans in general talked and acted as if 
they thought a Democratic president would 
want to start the Confederacy all over again. 
The Democrats, for their part, were so greedy 
for oflices after being out for so long that the 
President found it very dilTicult to live up 
to his theories about civil-service reform. 
When he vetoed extravagant pension bills. 


others, asking huge prices for hauling freight, 
and bribing state legislatures for favors. 
Some of the states had tried to stop these 
things by state laws; but the Supreme 
Court had decided (i880) that only Con- 
gress could make laws touching commerce 
between the states — and how many rail- 
roads manage not to cross a state line? 
Now an Interstate Commerce Act was 
passed (1887) forbidding most of the things 


the veterans thought he was Dominating aU the lower struc- complainetl 

insulting them. When he tried turcs in our nation’s capital, the about, and creating an Inter- 
to lower the tariff he was SgtS^^Monument^ rises^f^^ slate Commerce Commission to 

stopped by Big Business. He the heart of the ci^. Its height sec that the roads did as they 
, , ^ 1 afld severe simplicity are a fine , , , . , 

could not even persuade Lon- reminder of the stern and noble were supposefl to do. I his law 

gress to form a national com- spirit of the first president, after ^3^ always obeyed, but it 
. .. whom the capital city IS named. I 


mission to help arbitrate the 
violent strikes which followed close on 
one another during these years. 

One victory was won over the ^^in- 
terests,” as the wealthy capitalistic 
groups were coming to be called, dur- 
ing this administration. 'Fhere had 
long been much public clamor, es- 
pecially among Western farmers, 
against the railroads, which had been 
charging some people more than 



was an excellent beginning. 

The thing which President Cle\'eland 
was most exercised about was the tariff. 
The rates had become very high, and at 
that time the money was not needed, for 
the government aclualh' had more money 
than it knew’ w'hat to do with. The Presi- 
dent asked Congress again and again to 
reduce the tariff, saying it was not right 
to tax the jieople w’hen it w^as not neces- 
sary. *‘Il is a condition which confronts 
us, not a theory/’ he said meaning that 
Republicans need not go over to the 
Democratic belief in a really Ujw’ tariff in 
order to vote just at this lime for a some- 
w’hat low^cr one. But too many special in- 
terests wanted to be protected and 
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election day was too near. The President’s 
-bill never got past the Senate. 

Tn 1888 Cleveland was renominated and 
ran against General IJenjamin Harrison, 
grandson of William Henry Harrison, who 
had won the “log cabin and hard cider” 
campaign for the Whigs in 1840. Cleveland, 
who had wishcfl to be 
known as “the people’s 
]jresident,'^ received 
over a hundred thou- 
sand votes more than 
Harrison did; but uiicIlt 
our system of electing a 
president by stales, 

Harrison was the win- 
ner. So the Republican 
end of the seesaw was 
uf) again. 

The Republicans 
not at all worried about 

what to do with the sur- " 

plus money i:i ihe treasury. 

'rhey paid back to the states 
something like fifteen million 
dollars of taxes ]e\’ied in Civil ehou. by cran.«i< 
War times. They huilt harbors P;*J 

and lighthouses and iK)st offices four-square** 
and forts. They spent huge 
sums in building up the Navy, until it 
ranked fifth instead of twelfth among the 
navies of the world. Harrison’s first Con- 
grc'ss spent over a billion dollars, and justified 
it by saying that the United States was “a 
bil lion-doll ar C( )un try.” 


The Close of the Gilded Age 

Tt was true. The census of iSqo showed 
that as the Gilded Age drew to a close the 
country was immensely rich. 1'here was a 
poj^iulation of sixty-two and a half million 
]ieople, and wealth of something like sixty- 
five billion dollars. The frontier was gone, 
and the Industrial Revolution had concen- 
trated these millions of ]>eoi)le and billions 
of wealth largely in cities and factories. That 
the wealth was concentrated in too few of 
the millions of hands was a fact to which 
the people were slowly waking up. 

This awakening of public opinion forced 
Congress in 1890 to pass the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, which was supposed to curb the 


President’s activities of Rig Busine.ss. A good many 
ugly facts about the rise of the great trusts 
inated and hacl just come to light. But the bill did not 
Harrison, work very well, and the trusts seemed to 
rison, who thrive as lustily as ever, 
ard cider” The United States had several disputes 
Cleveland, with foreign nations during this administra- 
tion. There was one 
with Germany over the 
joint occupation of the 
far-off tropical islands 
of Samoa (sa-mo'aV, 
this brought the country 

^ ^ general ICuropean con- 

tjjjlllll^ ference. 'J'here was one 

about how the seal hsh- 
ing in the Bering Sea 
managed. 

the 

I A \ against England for her 

V aid to the Confederate 

phoioby cran.«io,iT cluring thc Clvil Wur had 

This is President Cleveland, l^n fiS? >"1 The pnrlier 
who has been called “a man ^ne earner case 

four-square** bfcause of his had been decided on the whole 
steady honesty and courage. 

y, until it this later one was decided for England, 
among thc There were also disputes with Italy over 
I first Con- the murder of some Italians in New Orleans, 
nd justified and with Chile over trouble arising out of 
Ltes was “a a revolution there. Blaine, who had been 
made secretary of stale again, was vigor- 
ous almost to the point of being warlike; but 
it (lid not quite come to war — and the people 
‘^QO showed liked the feeling of power which Blaine's 
a close the vigor gave them. 

here was a As for the tariff, instead of being revised 
lalf million downward as Cleveland had hoped, it was 

like sixty- revised upward, as the Republicans had 

* was gone, promised. The McKinley Tariff (1890) was 

lad concen- the highest \’et. 

ind billions Then at thc end of Harrison’s four years, 
ories. That the seesaw tipped again, and Cleveland came 

too few of back. He is the only president who has ever 

t to which taken his eight years in two sections, 

ip. Later, he called these his “luckless years.” 

aion forced Everything went wrong. Instead of a surplus 
rman Anti- in the treasury, he found a shortage of gold, 
to curb thc the metal in which debts were supposed to 
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In this dignified chamber the Senate of the United appointments, act on treaties with foreign nations, and 
States meets to debate laws, pass on the president’s discharge all the other duties that rest upon it« 


be paid. Finally he sent for J. Pierpont 
Morgan, the great financier, and made an 
arrangement with him which should keep the 
go\ rnment from running out of gold. The 
great banker drove a hard bargain, and 
naturally Cleveland was criticized for appeal- 
ing to ‘Wall Street, which had become the 
financial center of the country. 

The Famous Pullman Strike 

There had been another panic (1893), 
labor conditions were worse than ever. In 
1894 a terrible strike broke out against the 
Pullman Company, and the company refused 
to arbitrate. The President sent federal 
troops to see that trains carrying United 
States mail were not kept from running. At 
the same time, a federal court issued an in- 
junction against the strikers, ordering them 
not to interfere with the mail trains. That 
meant that strikers disobeying the court 
ruling could be punished without trial. Of 
course this move angered the strikers, and, 
in spite of the pleadings of their leader, 
Eugene V. Debs, violence broke out. Fed- 
eral troops fired on the mob, and Debs and 
his associates were imprisoned. This action 
of President Cleveland in breaking the strike 


made those who sym{)athized with labor 
bitter against him. 

The President, however, won a victory in 
foreign relations. There had been for some 
years a dispute between Venezuela and Great 
Britain about the boundary between Vene- 
zuela and British Guiana. According to the 
Monroe Doctrine, the United States was 
concerned in any dis]>ute which threatened 
to take land from a South American republic 
and turn it over to a European power. After 
long efforts, ending in what amounted to a 
threat of war, England was persuaded to 
settle the matter by arbitration 

The Campaign of Ninety-six 

Meanwhile the seesaw was getting ready 
to tip again. And this was going to be the 
most exciting campaign since the Civil War — 
a campaign in which there was much more 
at issue than whether the ins would be out 
or the outs in. But to understand what the 
campaign of 1896 was all about, we shall 
have to go back a good way and speak of 
things that have been left out of the story 
in order that they might be seen all together. 

We have seen how by various strikes the 
laborers had let it be known that they re- 
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Rented not getting their share of the spoils 
of the Gilded Age. Almost at the same mo- 
ment when the Knights of Labor were organ- 
izing, the farmers of the ^'Middle Border” — 
the prairies between the Western mountains 
and the Mississippi — were awakening to the 
fact that they had been cheated too. After 
the panic of 1873 they began to turn their 
“granges,” or social clubs, into political so- 
cieties, and to fight the railroads, among 
other things, through state governments. 
But the Grangers were no match for Big 
Business with its money and its clever law- 
yers, and by the later eighties they were 
losing their influence. 

The Discontented Farmers 

But in the i88o’s the farmers of the Middle 
Border were discontented and unhappy. Life 
on the Border was very hard. It meant lone- 
liness and poverty and backbreaking toil 
from dawn to dark under the broiling sun in 
the corn rows or over a hot stove in the 
kitchen. It meant battling drought and hail 
and chinch bugs. Then when the harvest 
was finally ready for market, the railroads 
and storage com|)anics charged so much for 
disposing of it that there was little left. 

But the crowning hardshii) was the fall of 
prices after the jianic of 11873. Most of the 
farmers had had to borrow money to start 


them said. So while the bankers, railroads, 
and factory owners were getting rich, the 
farmers were getting poor enough to be des- 
perate. At one time they were burning their 
corn because it was worth less than any 
regular fuel! 

Out of this desperate poverty arose the 
Populist party of the 1890's. Saying that 
both the old parties were mere tools of Big 
Business, its leaders stumped the prairies 
and the Southern cotton fields, with a politi- 
cal philosophy coming straight from the ex- 
perience of the people. Let the prairies 
“raise less corn and more hell,” cried Mary 
Ellen T.casc of Kansas. In the presidential 
struggle of 1892 the Populist excitement ran 
so high that the farmers' candidate, James 
B. Weaver of Iowa, captured twenty-two 
electoral votes — and really had the two old 
I)arties frightened. 

Redeeming Civil War Greenbacks 

Now the farmers had become convinced 
that the root of their trouble was in the 
management of the currency. Money that 
is “easy” or “cheap” is always a boon to 
people who are in debt, because then it is 
easier to get hold of the money to pay the 
debt. Therefore — just as had happened 
after the Revolutionary War long ago — the 
farmers, having fallen into debt when money 


their farms, and now the dollar they had to was easy, naturally did not like to see money 
pay back was worth much more than the becoming hard to get again. So they ob- 
dollar they had borrowed. At the same jected to the plan of the financial interests 


time, they could not get as 
much for their wheat and corn, 
their cattle and hogs. “There’s 
too rnuch hog in a dollar,” one of 


T* ru do awav with the paper 

It was men like these, labon- , . i ‘ 

ously working their farms along money which had been issued 

grthirtoformtoeVpu"?st^^^ during the Civil War. Against 
of the 1890’s. their protest, the government 
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had resumed sj)ecie payment in 1870 — that 
is, had promised to give metal money for any 
of the “greenbacks,” or paper bills, put out 
in wartime. For several years there had 
been a Greenback party (1876-1884), but it 
had not accomplished anything. Its aim had 
been to increase the number of “greenbacks,'' 
and to use them to pay government bonds. 

The Popular Cry for Silver 

Then the farmers turned to silver instead 
of paper to supplement the gold money in 
circulation. The government had stopped 
coining silver dollars in 1873, but since then 
much silver had been mined in the West, 
and now the Westerners hoped to keep more 
money in circulation by having silver coined 
again at the old ratio to gold — that is. sixteen 
parts of silver equaling one of gold. The 
trouble was that silver became so plentiful as 
to be worth less than one-sixteenth of the 
value of gold. So, when the owners of silver 
mines and the farmers had j^iersuaded the 
government to coin a certain amount of it 
at the old rate, there arose a cry against it 
from the people who wanted w'hat they called 
“sound money.” The “silverites,” on the 
oil er hand, said that the government should 
C(;in freely all the silver that was brought to 
it and thus put enough money into circula- 
tion to make business move more easily. The 
bankers, they said, were cornering and hoard- 
ing the gold. 

On this issue the campaign of 1896 was 
fought out. The Republicans nominated 
William McKinley on a platform of “sound 
money” — meaning the gold standard and no 
silver to be coined at all. The Populists and 
“free-silver” people, instead of running a 
candidate of their own, triumphantly walked 
in and captured the Democratic party. 
Cleveland was put aside, and William Jen- 
nings Bryan, a free-silver orator from Ne- 
braska, was nominated. 

It was very' dramatic. Both Bryan and 
Marcus A. Hanna, who brought about Mc- 
Kinley^s nomination, had stumped the coun- 
try .even before the conventions met — Bryan 


crying that the root of all evil was Wall 
Street, Hanna asserting that only the pros- 
perity of Big Business could bring prosperity 
to the people at large. In the Democratic 
convention Bryan had made a famous speech, 
full of moving eloquence: “We have peti- 
tioned, and our petitions have been scorned. 
We have entreated, and our entreaties have 
been disregarded. We have begged, and 
they have mocked when our calamity came. 
We beg no longer, \ve entreat no more, we 
petition no more. We defy them!” Then, 
borrowing an image from the story of the 
crucifixion, he arose to his climax of emotion: 
“You shall not press down upon the brow of 
labor this crowm of thorns — you shall not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of gold!” The 
orator was hailed as a “new Lincoln” and 
nominated amid scenes of wild enthusiasm. 

East against West 

The campaign was almost as much a mat- 
ter of sections as had l^een the fateful one 
in which Lincoln was elected — only this time 
it was East against West, capitalistic indus- 
try against the farm. Bryan’s fiery eloquence 
converted thousands to his w'ay of thinking, 
as he swung around the country making 
speeches. The Republicans poured money 
into the campaign like water — and of course, 
having Big Business back of them, they had 
more money to pour than the Democrats and 
Fopulists did. The Bryanites tried to arouse 
terror of the power of Wall Street and the 
trusts. The followers of McKinley terrified 
the hesitant by saying that free silver would 
ruin the national credit and pull business 
down around the country’s ears in ruin. In 
the end the latter fear triumphed. McKinley 
won the election by 600,000 votes. 

It had been the greatest uprising of 
farmers since Jackson’s day. But the new 
industrial order was too strong. For the 
time, at least, business commanded the field. 
But high as the excitement had run, there 
was no thought of violence or of secession. 
However the seesaw might go up or down, 
Americans intended to stay on it together. 
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WHEN WE WENT TO WAR FOR CUBA 


Note: For basic information 
not found on this pa^e^ consult 
the general Index, IVi/. /j. 


For statistical and current facts ^ 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index. 
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The sinking of the Maine, 7—295 
Newspapers cause a war, 7—295 
Our navy at work, 7-296 
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The surrender of Santiago, 7—297 
A battle after the war was over, 
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Summary - 

The close of the century found 
us at the cross roads. Should wc 
follow Europe along the path of 
imperialism or remain self-sufli- 
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Statement 

cient? We made our choice when 
we engaged in the war with 
Spain. America thus became an 
imperial nation. 
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riiutu by tnileU SUtos Navy 

More than any other war in which the United States 
has ever fought, the Spanish-American War (i8p8) 
was decided on the sea. Far off across the Pacific, 
Admiral Dewey won sudden fame by his victory at 


Manila Bay, and Sampson and Schley completely de- 
stroyed the Spanish fleet at Santiago. By this time 
the sailing frigates of earlier days were gone, and the 
navies of the world were steam-driven and armored. 


WHEN WE WENT to WAR for CUBA . 

How the American People Followed ‘‘Manifest Destiny” into 

“Untried Paths” 


E HE island of Cuba lies not far off the 
southern shore of the United States, 
its towns bright in the semitropical 
sunshine, its broad acres of sugar and to- 
bacco lovely to the eye and inviting to the 
purse of the investor. To the American 
people — politicians, business men, and lovers 
of humanity alike — it has a^ays mattered 
what was going on in Cuba. 

Spain had held the island since the time 
of Columbus. At first the main thing that 
troubled American statesmen was the danger 
that some stronger power, such as England 
or France, might get possession of it. Jeffer- 
son was worried about this, and later Clay 
was too, and so was Webster. But early 
some Americans began to want the island as 


part of the United States. The slaveholders 
before the Civil War wanted to annex it as 
more slave territory. President Polk had 
tried to purchase it, and in the 1850^5 the 
matter nearly brought a war with Sj)ain. 
Again just after the Civil War, President 
Grant had been on the verge of intervening 
in a long-drawn-out quarrel between Spain 
and her Cuban subjects. 

So it was no new problem to which Presi- 
dent McKinley fell heir when he took office 
in 1897. But by that time things had come 
to such a pass in Cuba that the problem was 
more serious and difficult than ever before. 
Spain had been in the habit of ruling with a 
heavy hand, and the Cubans were always 
rebelling. In 1895 rebellion had broken out 
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more fiercely than ever, and cruelly severe 
^measures had been taken to stop it. I'he 
old men, woiS'en, and children had been 
forced to come together in “rcconcentration 
camps,” where life was made so WTetched 
for them that, in the district around Havana, 
more than half of them died of hunger and 
disease. Meanwhile, 
many Cubans were in 
the United States in- 
dustriously spreading 
the news of these 
things, and gathering 
arms and ammuni- 
tion and volunteers 
to help the Cuban 
cause. The United 
States government 
tried to stoj) these ex- 
peditions, as it was in 
duty bound to do; 
but the people sym- 
pathized with them 
and the government 
did not always suc- 
ceed. 

All over the United 
States there was in- 
dignant talk against Spain. Nor was this in- 
dignation all on account of the wretched 
sufTcring of the Cubans, although of course 
much of it was. Some Americans had also 
solid business reasons for wanting to get 
Spain out of Cuba. For before the war had 
begun there, trade with the island had 
amounted to about a hundred million dollars 
a year, and Americans had in Cuba some 
fifty million dollars in property, which the 
war was fast bringing to ruin. So stirred 
did the people become that shorth' before 
President McKinley came into office both 
houses of Congress had voted to recognize 
the independence of Cuba, though President 
Cleveland had not been willing to break with 
• Spain by following the Congressional advice. 

The Sinking of the ^‘Maine” 

President McKinley carried on a long argu- 
ment with the Spanish government, trying 
hard to win more self-government for Cuba 
and more protection for American citizens 
there. And in truth, a new ministry in Spain 


did recall the man who had herded the people 
so cruelly into prison pens, and promised to 
try a plan giving the Cubans more freedom. 
But the compromise did not suit anyone 
very well, and seemed to have come too late. 

Meanwhile two things happened which 
sent the excitement in the United States to 
fever heat. A New 
York paper got hold 
of a private letter 
written by the Span- 
ish minister at Wash- 
ington, in which he 
said most uncompli- 
mentary things about 
President McKinley. 
And before the indig- 
nation over that had 
cooled down, the 
American battleship 
^‘Maine,” on a visit 
in the harbor of Ha- 
vana, blew up in one 
terrible explosion and 
sank, with the loss of 
260 lives. 

No one knows to 
this day who or what 
blew up the “Maine.” Tt is not at all prob- 
able that the Spanish government had any- 
thing to do with it. But when a commission 
appointed to look into the matter reported 
that the explosion seemed to have come from 
without rather than within, the war spirit 
seized upon the disaster and made of it an 
insult and a watchword. The sensational 
“yellow” newspapers from coast to coast 
Haunted tall red headlines and shouted for 
blood. Flags fluttered from window^s and 
flagstatTs, and all over the country the cry 
went up, “Remember the ‘Maine’!” 

When the President’s w’ar message wxis 
already written, Spain made last-minute 
concessions w'hich might very well have put 
off the fighting even if they had not suc- 
ceeded in preventing it. Perhaps the Presi- 
dent was convinced that the Spanish govern- 
ment was only trying to gain time; perhaps 
he had decided to give in to the popular 
clamor for war. At all events, the situation 
was a very trying one; and Congress, which 
had long felt that the war was necessary, 



I'hoto by V letiiul Ldu 


President McKinley has called together his cabinet to 
discuss with them what is to be done about the unhappy 
island of Cuba. 
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Phutu by United titatca Wur Dept. 

Here is the U.S.S. '‘Maine" sunk beneath the waters 
of Havana harbor. What or who sank her nobody 
knows. But when one is angry anyway, it is easy to 

voted the declaration three to one in the 
Senate and seventeen to one in the House. 
This was in April, 1898. 

k War Fought and Won on the Sea 

The Spanish-American War was fought 
and won primarily on the sea. The Navy 
Department, supposing that it would come 
to war, had everything ready. Commodore 
George Dewey had been stationed at Hong- 
kong with five fighting cruisers, and when 
the war came he was soon steaming away 
toward the Philippines, which belonged to 
Spain, to attack the Spanish fleet there. 
The Spanish warshijis lay in Manila Bay. 
Boldly Dewey’s fleet ran the gauntlet of fire 
from the forts along the straits, and attacked 
the Spaniards off Cavite (kii-vc'ta), in the 
bay. The American gunners had been at 
strenuous target practice for months, and 
their fire was fearfully accurate. When the 
battle was over, the Spaniards had lost over 
six hundred men, and the Spanish fleet was 
utterly destroyed. But Dewey was able to 
report that on the American side not a ship 
was lost, and not one sailor killed. 

Meanwhile another Spanish squadron, 
under Admiral Cervera (thSr-va'ra), was 
racing across the Atlantic toward the West 
Indies. The rest of the American fleet, under 


believe the worst. So the people of the United States 
were sure that Spain had sunk her, and went into the 
war shouting “Remember the ‘MaineM" 

Rear Atlmiral William 'F. Sampson, was try- 
ing to catch it on its way. But it slipped 
past and reached the harbor of Santiago 
(san'te-ii'go), Cuba. Preseiitlx* Sam[)S()n 
found out where it was, and “bottled it up’’ 
by anchoring at the mouth of the harbor to 
keep it from coming out. 

Roosevelt and His Rough Riders 

, On the hills overlooking Santiago was en- 
camped a small American army. Some six- 
teen thousand troops, largely volunteers, had 
come over from the camps in Florida, and 
had broken through the jungles and stormed 
up the heights of San Juan (san hwiin) and 
El Caney (Cl kii-na') above the city. The 
supply service of the expedition had been 
wretchedly managed; the men were given 
warm woolen clothing for that tropical cli- 
mate, and were half starved and almost with- 
out medical supplies while food and medicine 
lay useless in the rear. Fever had broken 
out, and was killing many more than fell by 
Spanish bullets. But the men seem to have 
taken it all as part of the fortunes of war, 
and to have kept up their spirits and en- 
thusiasm. 

One regiment in particular remained light- 
hearted and zestful to the end. This was 
the famous “Rough Riders,” made up of 
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cowboys and Indians and Harvard graduates 
, in charming confusion — a “whimsical, gallant 
regiment,” as an English observer described 
them, given to cheering in season and out, 
and to laughing at everything. They were 
the enthusiastic devotees of their lieutenant 
colonel, Theodore Roosevelt, who had given 
up his energetic 
labors as as- 
sistant secre- 
tary of the 
lavy to lead 
them. 

The Ameri- 
can army, ill- 
supplied and 
weakened by 
tropical dis- 
eases, was in a 
rather critical 
position. Rut 
Admiral Cer- 
vera knew onlv 
that he was be- 
tween the fire 
of the Ameri- 
can artillery on 
land and the 
American tlect 
at the mouth 
of the harbor. He decided to try to get out 
to the open sea. But as his ships steamed 
forward, the Americans fell upon them 
with the same deadly fire that had won 
the Battle of Manila Bay. One after an- 
other the Spanish warships were shot to 
pieces or burst into llames. Another six 
hundred Spanish sailors were killed in the 
action or drowned, and only gallant rescue 
work on the jiart of the Americans saved 
seventeen hundred more from going down 
with the last of the Spanish lleet. 

The Surrender of Santiago 

Santiago now lay at the mercy of the be- 
siegers on land and sea. On July 17, the 
city and all the Spanish army were surren- 
dered to General Shafter, the American com- 
mander. With two fleets and an army gone, 
Spain sued for peace, and it was agreed that 
on August 12 the fighting should cease. The 
whole war had lasted less than four months. 


But on August 13, before the news of the 
peace reached the far-off Philippines, Dewey 
had taken the city of Manila. This encour- 
aged the United States to demand that Spain 
give up not only Cuba and Porto Rico in 
the West Indies, but also the Philippines in 
the far Pacific; though since Dewey’s victory 

had come after 
the peace, 
twenty million 
dollars was 
given to Spain 
in payment for 
the islands. 
The t reat y was 
signed at Paris 
in December, 
1808. 

So the 
United States 
found her 
hands sudden- 
ly filled with 
the problems of 
empire. Cuba, 
Porto Rico, the 
Philippines — 
what was to be 
done with 
them? 

Even as to Cuba, the problem was delicate. 
President AIcKinley had distinctly told the 
Spanish government, in the course of the long 
negotiations before the war, that the United 
States did not want Cuba. When the decla- 
ration of war was passed. Congress had added 
a “self-denying” resolution, promising “to 
leave the government and control of the 
island of Cuba to its own people.” On the 
other hand, the island was in turmoil, and 
no one could tell what would happen either 
to the Cubans themselves or to American 
interests in the island if the United States 
withdrew at once and completely. First, 
therefore, the little republic was efficiently 
reorganized by General Leonard Wood 
(1899-1902). Then, when the matter came 
to be finally settled, Congress passed the 
Platt Amendment to the Army and Navy 
Bill of 1901. This Amendment provided for 
a sort of protectorate in Cuba, giving the 
Cubans independence with certain condi- 



Photo by ViHiial Kdii 


Sil American battleships were engaged in the Battle of Manila 
Bay. and seven Spanish. There was no lack of gallant courage in 
the Spanish fleet, but the American guns were much more accurate 
and destructive. Dewey's squadron steamed in column slowly past 
the enemy five times, firing each time at closer range. Then the 
smoke was so thick that no one could see what was happening, and 
Dewey was told— though it was a mistake — that his ammunition 
was getting low. So he drew off, telling the men to eat their break- 
fast. When the smoke cleared, only one Spanish ship was found 
which could still return the Americans* fire. 
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tions, the most important one being the 
right of the United States to intervene if 
necessary for the protection of life and proj)- 
erty. The right was actually exercised in 
1906, and again in 1912 and in 1917, although 
each time, when things had been straightened 
out, the Americans withdrew again. Europe 
was somewhat amazed 
that the promise of inde- 
pendence was kept, even 
with conditions. 

Both Porto Rico and 
the Philippines were an- 
nexed outright. But thir. 
was not without misgiv- 
ing on the part of many 
thoughtful Americans, 
and here and there in the 
halls of the Congress and 
throughout the land there 7 

arose the cry, '^But this 
is empire!” 

Of course annexing new 
territory w^as nothing new 


read and write. Porto Rico, however, did 
not object to the American rule. The gov-, 
ernment was made as nearly like that of a 
regular territory as practicable. To-day 
some Porto Ricans are in favor of independ- 
ence, and others wish rather the status of a 
territory, with the hope of some day coming 
into the Union as a state. 
1 ^ The advance of education 

on the island and the gen- 
> eral process of ‘^Ameri- 

canization” makes either 
suggestion practicable 

m It Meanwhile there was 

problem of the Philip- 
pines. President Mc- 
Kinley had confessed that 
WkBI ** taking over the Philip- 

I>ines was venturing into 
7 “untried paths.” Oppo- 

nents of the treaty had 
talked sarcastically about 
buying Malays “at $2.00 


in the history of the Republic. President William McKmiey, to a head. They had pointed out 
There had been the Louisiana united States out into the un- that our country had gone into 
Purchase and the Texas annex- charted waters of inyierial power the war to free Cuba from Span- 
ai on and the conquests of the ish imperial rule, not to gam im- 


ai on and the conquests of the 
Mexican War. But all of this territory 
had been at once filled up with American 
citizens and shortly taken on equal terms 
into the Union. Just after the Civil War, 
too. Secretary of State Seward had negotiated 
the purchase from Russia of the vast region 
of Alaska, far in the frozen north on the tip 
of the American continent. But the Philip- 
pines lay far across the broad Pacific, and 
were chiefly populated by brown-skinned 
natives of another race, some of whom, to 
be sure, were civilized enough, but others of 
whom were still savage head-hunters of the 
jungles. The Philippines must be taken as 
imperial colonies or not at all. 

Our Problem in Porto Rico 

Even Porto Rico, though it lay near the 
mainland and had a population more than 
half white, could not, for a while at least, 
be made a regular territory. For the whites 
themselves were of a different race and lan- 
guage, and only seventeen per cent of the 
whole population had enough education to 


perial rule for itself. The Senate had argued 
a month l)eforc accepting the treaty. But it 
had accepted. 

► Then rebellion broke out in the islands. 
The native leader, Aguinaldo (a'ge-nal'do), 
had in some way got the idea that the Ameri- 
cans were promising independence, and, on 
that understanding, had helped Dewey to 
take Manila. Now he turned fiercely on the 
new overlords. It took years of fighting in 
the tangled jungles to bring the insurgents 
to terms. Not until 1902 were the islands 
officially declared “pacified.” 

You may be sure that the anti-imperialists, 
the people who had not approved of annexing 
the islands in the first place, stormed indig- 
nantly against keeping them against their 
will. “Our imperialistic friends seem to have 
forgotten the use of the vocabulary of lib- 
erty,” one of them said, and remarked that 
none of them had yet quite dared to say he 
would not do exactly as the Filipinos were 
doing if he were in the same situation. He 
added that his opponents* thoughts were all 
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rhutu by J’hilippiiie Bureau of Hcienoe 


The United States govehiment did its best to spread girls as one could hope to find. The government has 
education and progress throughout the Philippines. been teaching them how to preserve rruit and vege- 
Here, for instance, is as modem-looking a group of Ubles; and they are justly proud of the result. 
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the nineteenth century faded into the 
twentieth, that the United Stales had defi- 
nitely come to be one of the great powers 
among the nations of the world, not only by 
virtue of her strength and wealth at home but 
also by virtue of colonial possessions antJ 
commercial interests both in the Caribbean 
and in the Orient. Two other events of 
McKinley’s administration helped to make 
this even clearer. 

"J'he first was the meeting of a great con- 
ference of the i)owers at d'he 
Hague, in Holland (i8gg), to dis- • 

cuss matters of international law 
and try to find a way 
to limit the huge 

likely that 
United Slates 
hav(‘ taken any part 
such a confer'^nre 

in history; she 
would have argued 
that she had nothing 
to do with Kuro])e’s 
j)roblcms, even as she 

eN:pected Kuro])e to 1^., . 

have nothing to do jH 

with America’s. Hut 

now things were dif- ^ ^ 

ferenl . Not only was a x, 

delegation sent to 'I'lie 

Ifague, but its members took This is a Chinese 


I’lnMti liv Cniiwl MnK*" War JH-pi 

This is a Chinese Boxer, one of those 


American merchants, too, since the United 
States had taken no part in the carving, and 
now found herself with so many rivals having 
special advantages. The air was clearefl 
Ijy the tact and cleverness of John Hay, 
the American secretary of state. He per- 
suaded all the powers concerned to promise 
to allow China to remain a nation and 
to treat all foreigners alike. This was 
the policy of “the open door’’ in China. 

Just at this j)oint the Chinese them- 
selves rose in revolt against the foreign- 
I ers of all nations who had been over- 

T running their land. Secret patriot 

I societies of “Hoxers,” or ‘Tists of 

I righteous harmony,” sj)rang up, and 

trouble began to brew. 'I'he brew 
boiled over in 1900. The German 
BB minister was killed in the streets of 

IB Peking, as the Chinese capital was 

J then called, and the rioting and violence 

H that followed drove all the 

foreign residents to barricad- 
ing themselves in the 
British legation and 
frantic cries 
for An 

national including 

Americans, marched to 
their assistance, and soon 
quieted the trouble. It 
had the weak Chinese 
^ goN'ernment at its mercy. In 

ibis crisis, Secretary Hay 

oxer, one of those *lto\vecl that the bjllitCfi 


a leading pari. It was **>o *iated the foreigners in China so sutes was really a friend of 

through their enorls that the honor is due to Secretary Hay, who China; he prevented the 

Hague Tribunal, a perma- ™‘S‘|'Vwn”tfe%*o«V^Rrt splitting the 

nent arrangement for arbi- basis, not of hatred, but of friendship country among themselves, 

t rating quarrels between Instead, a huge payment ot 

nations, was established. And the United money was demanded to cover the damage 


Hague Tribunal, a perma- ™utSn|® down“thi 

nent arrangement for arbi- basis, not of hatr 
. 1 u * between the Unit 

t rating quarrels between 

nations, was established. And the United 

States was the first nation to bring a quarrel 

lo the tribunal for settlement. 

The second of the events rcferretl to w^as 

really a series of hai)penings. For some 

lime the stronger powers had been engaged 

in what amounted lo a carving up of China. 

CThinese territory had been seized, “spheres of 

iniiuence” had been set up, and all sorts of 

special privileges had been gained by the 

various countries. This made matters very 

difficult, not only for the Chinese, but for 


and expense of the alTair. When the United 
States found that she had received more 
than she had lost, Secretary Hay made an- 
other friendly gesture; nearly half the money 
was returned, to be used in the education of 
C'hinese students in the United States. This 
whole alTair immensely increased American 
prestige in the Far East. 

Meanwhile, at home, business was boom- 
ing, and the country was entering the new 
century in a mood of pride and optimism. 
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Above are two significant scenes in the political career 
of William McKinley. The picture at the left shows 
him, while still a member of the House of Represent- 
atives, presenting his Tariff Bill to Congress. This 
bill, which was passed in 1890, while Harrison was 
president, made the tariff duties higher; a high tarifif 
was one of the main policies of the Republican party. 

Whatever else the Spanish War had done, it 
had certainly made the country aggressively 
patriotic. It had drawn the East and West, 
the South and North, together. Ex-Confed- 
erate officers had asked for commands in the 
army — and had got them. The easy victory 
and the new feeling of being a power among 
the nations tickled the national vanity, in 
spite of protests. 

The Return of Prosperity 

The hard times of the early nineties had 
gone, and it was high tide of prosperity again. 
You may be sure that when it came to the 
presidential campaign of 1900, the Republi- 
cans did not fail to remind the country of 
that fact. The Democrats, who were running 
Bryan again, talked mostly of anti-imperial- 
ism, with side remarks on the old issue of 
free silver. But the Republicans talked of 
Manifest Destiny — and of “McKinley pros- 
perity.” Hanna, the Republican campaign 
manager, made a catchword and a slogan 
of “the full dinner pail,” and won many a 
labor vote by it. Because this slogan catches 
so neatly the exuberant spirit of the time, 
you will sometimes hear people now refer to 
the years around 1900 as the Era of the Full 
Dinner Pail. 



and of McKinley in particular. The picture at the 
right shows McKinley, now president, signing the 
Protocol of Peace which stopped the fighting in the 
war with Spain. This protocol, or temporary agree- 
ment, was signed August 12, 1898; it fixed all the 
terms of the later treaty of peace except the question 
of just what was to be done about the Philippines. 

McKinley won the election by a large mar- 
gin. But he had scarcely taken the oath for 
his sec'ond term when he was hit by the 
bullet of an assassin (igoi), while attending 
the Pan-American Exhiiiition at Buffalo. He 
was the third American president to be 
assassinated. 

The man who then came suddenly to the 
presidency was one of the most \^gorous and 
picturesque figures in all American history— 
Theodore Roosevelt. As a reform governor 
of New York he had already worried the 
politicians so much that they had put him 
into the vice presidency in the hope of getting 
rid of him. He had not wanted the office — 
for the vice president is usually a good deal 
of a figurehead, and it is hard to imagine 
Roosevelt as a figurehead. But he had made 
himself too popular by his dashing leadership 
of the Rough Riders in the war, and he was 
nominated on the first ballot, receiving every 
vote but his own! And now, by an ironic 
twist of fate, having been elected vice presi- 
dent, he was to serve as president. 

For a nation setting out on “untried 
paths,” here was a guide who would never 
be at a loss as to which turn he wanted to 
take, and would fairly revel in the dangers 
of the journey. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 20 

OUR COUNTRY ASKS FOR 
“NEW FREEDOM” 

Note: For basic information For st at istii at and current facts ^ 

not found on this page^ consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index ^ Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 
Making inventions popular, 7— The muckrakers, 7-308 

304 The rich man s panic, 7—308-9 

Dime-novel days, 7—305 Settling a strike, 7-309 

The inequalities of wealth, 7—305 Labor moves onward, 7—309-10 
Why people liked Teddy, 7—305 What is conservatit>n? 7-310 
The ‘‘big ditch,” 7 -306 Roosevelts crown prince, 7—310 

'rhe struggle against the ravages Back from Africa to lead the Bull 
of disease, 7-307 Moose party, 7— 311 

The “big stick,” 7—307 Wilson defeats Roosevelt, 7-311- 

The first American to win the 12 

VoLe! IVace Prize, 7—307 ^faking governments more demo- 

The invisible government, 7—308 cratic, 7—312 

Picture Hunt 

Where two seas meet, 7-306 Belching forth flame, 7-308 

Rival reformers, 7-305, 307 Conservation, 7-309, 310, 31 1 

Related D/Iaterial 

The tragedy of waste, 2—241 The donor of the peace prize in- 

The wizard of ^lenlo Park, 13— vents dynamite. 10—417 

44 T Pictures that move, 10-502 

Seeking woman’s rights, 12-571 American art, ii 359 
On wheels of air, 10 277 'Fwo great presidents. 12-542, 

A road of water, 10-269 548 

Making deserts bloom, 10—539 Houses start climbing, 11-516 
An American composer, 12—257 Related Russian history, 6-437 

Practical A pplications 

Are the recent floods caused by How is the Oregon plan designed 
the ruthless destruction of our to end the evils of corrupt po- 

forests? 7-310 litical machines? 7-312 

Habits and Attitudes 

The revolt of Panama, 7-306 Seeking peace for all, 7-30*7-8 

Fighting against disease, 7—307 Saving our forests, 7-310 

Summary Statement 

The opening of the twentieth it now attacked the invisible gov- 

century ushered in a new type of ernment of machine politicians 

liberalism in government. Re- and of the moneyed interests di- 
form was again in the saddle, but rected by a few wealthy men. 
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I'hoto b> Aiiivru'uii I **1 »V Tel C'o. 

In the early years of our own century the wide dis- 
tances of America were drawing together until the 
whole United States was for practical purposes much 
smaller than had been the thirteen original states in 
their narrow strip along the Atlantic. The railroads 


had spread a net of speed over the whole continent, 
and the automobile was beginning to tempt restless 
Americans to explore their country. And even for 
those who stayed at home the telegraph and telephone 
had come, linking cities, villages, and lonely farms. 


OUR COUNTRY ASKS for “NEW FREEDOM” 

How the People of America, in the Early Years of This Century, 
Tried to Solve Some of the Problems of the New Day 


N SOME \va}'s the first fourteen years 
of the twentieth century- -before the 
World War broke out in Europe -are 
as thrilling a time as any in American history. 
It is no longer the romance of the frontier 
that thrills us, for the frontier was gone. 
There was no excitement of battle, for it was, 
happily, a time of peace. There was not 
even, for most Americans, the feverish dream 
of wealth they had known in the Gilded Age. 
Hut the time is thrilling just the same; for 
all sorts of things were happening to make 
life more worth living for everyday people, 
and never before or since has hope run so 
high that a way would surely be found to 
solve all the knotty problems of government 
by the people and for the people, and so to 
bring peace and prosperity to all men. 

Most of the modern inventions and dis- 


coveries which make our lives different from 
the lives of our grandfathers were becoming 
im])ortant in these years. There were more 
than eight times as many telephones in the 
United States in 1915 as in i()oo, and already 
one took it for granted that one's new friend 
had a telephone number. In the 1890’s there 
had been a great craze for riding bicycles, 
but in the 1900’s the “younger generation” 
was already dashing aliout the country in 
automobiles. The first .successful airplane 
flight was made by Orville Wright in 190^^ 
Boston built her first subway in 1898 and 
New York her first in 1900. Trolley cars 
were fast weaving a network of “interurban” 
tracks from town to town. Besides running 
the subways and trolleys, electricity was 
lighting more and more homes and office 
buildings, doing half the well-to-do house- 
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wife’s work for her, standing like the genie 
pf Aladdin’s lamp at everybody’s beck and 
call for the mere pushing of a button. Radio 
was not yet, nor the “talkies,” but during 
these years the silent “movies” were quietly 
taking over more and more of our nickels 
and dimes and quarters, more and more of 
our spare time. Skyscrapers were .already 
pricking the clouds in New York and Chi- 
cago, and news stands were dis- 
appearing under a load of chcaj), ~ 

bright-colored magazines. Chi I 
dren were being fed “cereals” 
for breakfast and learning 
that they must cat lettuce 
and spinach. Life, you ^ 
see, was really quite “mod- 
ern” in those days “before I 
the war.” ' 

Hut while most of these 
things hel])ed make life 
easier for the ordinary per- 
son, Americans '^Ivnit tqoo 
were becoming most uncomforl 
ably aware that, w'ith the good 
things of life being piled up in glit- 
tering profusion, and with science 
tossing off new marvels every day, Ts 



This is William Jennings 
Bryan, as truly demo- 


and ho[)eful light which w^as made to bring 
America a truer democracy lies the thrill of 
these years. It was a campaign of peace as 
exciting as any battle. 

In the Gilded Age after the Civil War the 
most vivid personalities had been the great 
captains of industry. But now there arose 
leaders of the people, who, in office or out of 
it. were loved and hated in life and remem- 
bered in death, just as the elder 
statesmen of Civil War days had 
been. Bryan, famous less as a 
statesman than as an orator, 
had already api)eared to 
lead the farmers’ revolt in 
the 1890’s; his spell was 
still on the Democratic 
party, and he campaigned 
against Roosevelt and 
nominated Wilson. Robert 
M. La Follette of Wiscon- 
sin was the greatest of the 
reformers of state govern- 
ments, and leader of the liberals 
in Congress. Eugene Debs, 
labor leader and apostle of hu- 
inanity, headed the more radical 
Sy*^demo- Socialists, in five presi- 


Alr. and Mrs. Average Citizen and cratic a leadw as ever dential campaigns. Greater lead- 


their family were not getting any- 
where near their share of these things. 
And for the very poor — the immigrant, the 
factory wa)rker, the shoj)girl, the little child 
toiling ten or twelve hours a day in mill or 
tenement room — life was so hard that many 
])eo])le shuddered to think of it. A fifth of 
the people owmed about four-fifths of the 
wealth; millions did not have enough to live 
on decently. And the great moneyed “in- 
terests” w’hich had gathered in the wealth 
had got hold of the government too, and 
ruled it through reckless politicians till there 
was not much left of the democracy that 
Jackson had led to victory. It was a sad 
awakening from the dreams of the Gilded 
Age, just past. 

Leaders of Democracy 

But these problems were now manfully 
attacked. Great progress was made toward 
solving them, though of course many of them 
are still far from solved. And in the brave 


ers even than these were the tw'o 
who w'on the presidency: Theodore Roosc 
veil an<l Woodrow^ Wilson. 

Roosevelt fio'ze-velt), made president in 
the autumn of igoi by the assassination of 
McKinley, swiftly became the most popular 
president since Washington. The country 
liked his independence and vigor, his ability 
to make quick decisions, to get things done 
even if he had to cut through miles of “red 
tape” to do them. It liked his wdde flashing 
smile and hearty handsh.akc — ^'Delighted to 
meet you,” he would say, and everyone be- 
lieved he meant it. The country liked, too, 
his ability to toss off catchy phrases, his 
democratic informality, his delight in strenu- 
ous outdoor sports like hunting. When he 
had finished McKinley’s term of office, he 
was renominated by acclamation, and over- 
w^helmed the Democratic candidate, Alton 
B. Parker, at the polls with the greatest 
plurality any pre.sident had ever won. Then 
as “president in his own right” he w^ent right 



This view shows the Gatun Locks, through which south. For oddly enough, the canal does not run wesf 

ships pass in going through the Panama Canal. These from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as one might expect, 

locks, which are only six of the twelve in the canal, but goes south from the Atlantic entrance to Catun 

lif v the ships 85 feet into Gatun Lake, which we can Lake, then southeast to the Pacific. That comes, of 

see in the distance. The picture is taken looking course, from the twist in the Isthmus of Panama. 


ahead even more vigorously on his way, until 
he became probably the best-known person 
in the whole world. ^The two things in 
America which seem to me most extraordi- 
nary,” an eminent English visitor is reported 
to have said, ‘^are Niagara Falls and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.” 

Building the Panama Canal 

The most spectacular event in President 
Roosevelt’s administration, and one of the 
most important, was the beginning of work 
on the Panama Canal. As long ago as 1878 
a French company had tried to build such a 
canal, but had failed. Now at last, after 
long haggling, this company was ready to 
sell its rights for a reasonable sum to the 
United States. An old treaty with England 
stood in the way, but England was willing 
to do away with it. So in 1902 a treaty was 
drawn up arranging with Colombia, of which 
Panama was a province, for rights to build 
the canal for certain money payments. But, 


unexpectedly, Colombia refused ratify the 
treaty, demanding more money — more, the 
American government thouglit, tlian the land 
was worth. Things seemed to have come to 
a sudden standstill. 

At this point there was a revolution in 
Panama. The authority of Colombia w’^as 
thrown off, the new republic was at once rec- 
ognized by the United States, and a treaty 
signed with it for building the canal. This 
all happened so fast that people are still argu- 
ing as to just how it came about. Later, in 
an unguarded moment. President Roosevelt 
spoke of how he had “taken” Panama. But 
he always insisted that he had not started 
the revolution. Apparently what he had 
done was to let it be known that if someone 
else started it the United States would see 
that Colombia had no chance to put it down. 
It was not until much later that Colombia’s 
friendship was re-won by a treaty providing 
for the payment of twenty-five million dollars 
for her rights in the Canal Zone. 
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Meanwhile, at Panama, the “dirt had be- 
gun to in one of the greatest pieces of 
engineering ever undertaken on the American 
continent. Before the canal was opened, in 
1914, mountains had literally been moved, a 
new lake built, and a mighty system of locks 
and deep-cut channel had joined at last the 
waters of the Atlantic and the ^ ^ 

Pacific. P'irst honors for the 
engineering triumph go to 
George W. Goclhals (go'thalz), , ' 

bead of the Federal Canal Com- . 
mission which brought the 
work to completion. M|||2 

P^ully as marvelous as the 
canal itself was another victory 
won at Panama — a victory 
without which the canal could 
ncv’cr have been built. The 
region of the Canal Zone had 
been a death trap foi white 
men because of the terrible r ^ ^ 

tropical disease • ^ particularly ^ 

malaria and yellow fever, which ^ ^ 

had lain in wait there. But I)i _ 


results, America’s adventures into the untried 
paths of “imperialism” brought chances for 
wonderful achievements in science and en- 
gineering. 

They brought, too, a new feeling of power 
among the nations, and this could be turned 
at times to good account. President Roose- 
vclt was not slow to sec the fact. 
Many people felt that his power 
had been turned to bad account 
affair of Panama. Many 
people felt the same way about 
the setting up of a protectorate 
over the tiny republic of Santo 
Domingo (1905) when she failed 
to pay her debts. These same 
] people disliked the President’s 
whole idea that in moving 
among the little Latin- 
Jir American nations we 

p should, as he put it, “speak 

softly and carr>’’ a big stick.” 

Nevertheless, several presi- 
, „ dents after Roosevelt, Rcpubli- 

»dore Roose Democratic, used much 

besfwhen^fn thc same tactics in Central Amer- 


William C. Gorgas, as head of thc veiTwarat^hirbes^^^ the same tactics in Central Amer- 

sanitary work of the Commission, y*gorous action— announc- j^a and among the little repub- 
(urned this deadly place into a stirring an audience to wild lies on the islands. Not only 
spot as healthful as any in the vigorous Domingo but Haiti also 


United States. Dr. Gorgas, who 
was an army surgeon, had been chief sani- 
tary otbeer in (Niba during the American 
occupation, and had actually stamped out 
yellow fever there. This he ha<^l been able 
to do because of the heroic work of a group 
of American doctors and their assistants, who 
had risked their lives to prove that it was 
the bite of a certain mosquito which carried 
yellow fever. 

The Battle against Disease 

Nor were these thc only triumphs which 
came to the science of medicine in these 
years. A great campaign was waged against 
the hookworm, which was making the people 
of Porto Rico and the “poor whites” of the 
South weak and anemic. The armies of 
health advanced against typhoid fever and 
tuberculosis, and it came about that the 
average person lived several years longer at 
the end of the period than at the beginning. 
You see that, along with their more dubious 


has been entered and controlled 
by United Staler marines, for years at a 
lime. In 1017 the United Stales bought the 
Virgin Island outright. By the outbreak of 
World War I, without the American people’s 
quite realizing how it had happened, the 
Caribbean Sea had become an American 
lake. 

But while in carrying on thc policy started 
by thc Spanish- American War, Roosevelt 
used the new American power in ways more 
imperialistic than some of his countrymen 
approved, all agreed that he did several real 
services to thc cause of peace in the world 
at large. He persuaded Russia and Japan, 
'vho had llown at each others’ throats over 
Manchuria, to send delegates to a conference 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire; this con- 
ference led to a treaty of peace (1905). The 
next year he persuaded France and Germany 
to settle a quarrel about Morocco without 
war. So he richly deserved the Nobel prize 
for helping international peace, which was 
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In the **Roosevelt Era** there was not the slightest 
doubt left that the United States had become one of 
the great industrial nations. Thousands of factories 
belched their smoke into the sky and stood at night 
outlined sharply by the light of their own roaring 

given to him for these services. In 1907, 
aUo, the United States took honorable part 
iji the Second International (xmfcrence at 
The Hague. 

The Cry against Trusts 

But peace was only one of the reforms 
which this reforming age was bent uj>on. 

At home, President Roosevelt liad shown 
the same vigor and won even more applause 
— as well as a good deal of enmity, too — by 
his attacks on the “trusts,” the i)owerful 
groups of capitalists which had been getting 
stronger and stronger and bigger and bigger 
all through the i)ast decades. While McKin- 
ley was president, the biggest combination 
so far in history had been formed — the 
United States Steel Corporation, with J. P. 
Morgan at its head, having a working capital 
of over a billion dollars. Many peojjle had 
come to think that this was too much money 
to be controlled by any one man or small 
group of men, and a great cry had arisen 
against the “trusts,” the “interests,” “Wall 
Street,” “monopolies,” and the “invisible 
government.” 

There was a flood of articles appearing in 

308 


furnaces. In the faetDries labored huge numbers of 
workers, who were now raising determined voices for 
their right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.** Out of the factories the “trusts’* and the 
“interests’* drew vast power. 

the new popular magazines, articles telling 
a great many evil facts aliout how the coun- 
try was run by these gn^'it trusts, about ter- 
rible working conditions, about “dirty” ])oli- 
tics, about all sorts of abuses, us«ally coming 
back in the end to the sins of the money 
interests. Ida Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens, and 
Ray Stannard Baker led the attack in the 
magazines. The novelists — Upton Sinclair, 
Robert Herrick, J*'rank Norris — took up the 
cry and began to turn out “j:)roblem novels,” 
picturing the same conditions and sometimes 
suggesting remedies. All this excited grub- 
bing up of unpleasant facts came to be called 
“muckraking” that is, raking up the mud - 
a vivid phrase borrowed from the old story 
of “Pilgrim's Progress.” 

The Rich Man’s Panic 

The president’s “trust-busting” activities 
were partly the cause and jxirtly the result 
of this popular outcry. Roosevelt made an 
energetic attempt to enforce the anti-trust 
laws, which McKinley had not bothered to 
pay any attention to. He astonished Morgan 
by refusing to “fix up a deal” allowing a 
huge railroad merger between Morgan and 
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Theodore Roosevelt is remembered above all else for 
his rescue of the natural resources of the nation, 
which were fast running to waste. Logging such as 
this is all very well -is necessary if we are to have 
timber to build with; but there had been so much 
careless logging that at the rate we were going we 

the railroad king James J. Hill. TFe followed 
this up by pushing through Congress a series 
of acts designed to make the old Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law work belter, and by acting 
through these laws against several giant c<^r- 
poratioris. Big Business i)rotested loudly 
against this interference, and blamed it for 
a ‘Tich man’s panic” which occurred on Wall 
Street in 1907. But the truth a|)pcars to be 
that by clever reorganization the great trusts 
managed to make more money after they 
had been ^‘busted” than before. 

Roosevelt’s Way of Doing Things 

In the war between capital and labor, it 
was neither capital nor labor, but rather the 
public at large, that Roosevelt sought to 
protect. One of the most famous examples 
of bow he could get things done, no matter 
whether or not the way he did them was at 


should some day have had to quit logging altogether 
for lack of trees. Roosevelt provided for replanting 
the forests, and set aside timber land in government 
reservations until the national parks numbered 149 
and covered an area larger than France and Great 
Britain combined. It was done just in the nick of time. 

all usual or e\en altogether legal, is the way 
in which he handled the great coal strike in 
IQ02. dhe emj>lovers refused to arbitrate, 
and the strike dragged on — with no coal 
being mined against the coming winter. The 
rresident took matters into his owm hands, 
threatened to work the mines with federal 
troops if necessary, and kept after the o[)er- 
ators until they consented to accept the 
report of a commission of inejuiry. 

The Advance of Organized Labor 

Among the things this commission required 
the oi)erators to do was to recognize the 
union of the miners. During the years of 
which we are speaking, great advances were 
made by organized labor both in getting new 
members and in persuading or forcing em- 
ployers to recognize and treat with the 
unions. The American Federation of Labor 
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continued to be the strong, conservative 
backbone of the movement. The more radi- 
cal laborers were building an organization 
of their own, the Industrial Workers of the 
World, or ‘T. W. W.,^' which frankly believed 
that laborers had nothing in common with 
employers and should vigorously 
unite in “one big union” against 
them. 

President Roosevelt, as we 
have seen, did not very 
clearly take sides in 
the quarrel between 
capita I and labor. The 
greatest service he did 
for his country was 
not in this field, but 
in his campaign for 
the “conservation of 
natural resources.” 

Now that the frontier 
was gone, the coun- 
try, with Roosevelt’s ' 
help, suddenly w’oke up 
to the fact that at the rate 
things were then going, it 
would soon have left no public 
la .d, no forests, and — because 





mineral deposits, in order to prevent reckless 
waste. 

Besides this, thousands of acres of land 
too dry for farming were opened up to set- 
tlers by government aid in irrigation. Now, 
on innumerable farms or “ranches” of the 
great Inland Empire beyond the 
- Mississippi, you may see the 
water t rickling in t iny si ream s 
V between the rows of pota- 
toes or apple trees — 
water which has been 
St ored in mountain 
lakes made by huge 
dams, and has been 
brought to field and 
orchard through great 
conduits or il nines. 

In ioo8, Roosevelt 
refused to run for 
what would have been 
to all intents and pur- 
poses a third term, 
and suggested that the 
Republicans nominate Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, who had 
been his sccrt‘tary of war. The 
Democrats ran Ikyan for the 
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felling forests dries up streams Great areas of the West, from third time, and the Socialists 
—little waterpower. Building ^“’“enSh *rai^t““ow'’ croS lime-noniinated 

on and adding to laws passed But since the federal government Debs. But Roosevelt had be- 

vears before, the President at- has stepped in to, help irrigation, qucalhed his popularity to 
i, -.It- the Ilf c-giving water tncklcs in tiny . i A -i 

tacked the problem with his runnels over millions of acres, and i^ftj aiicl laft was easily 

usual energy. some of our biggest apples and elected. 

He set aside over 140,000,- Potatoes come from^hat was once President Taft was 

000 more acres of forests in the ready to follow at least some 


national preserves. With the able help 
of his Chief Forester, Gifford Pinchot, 
he started scientific replanting of the for- 
ests as they were cut, and provided for 
protection against the terrible fires which 
sweep through forest lands. That is why, 
when you go camping in a National Park, 
you see signs telling you to put out your 
campfire before moving on; and that is why 
there are National Parks to camp in. At 
the same time that he was conserving the 
forests, Roosevelt encouraged a movement 
for improving river and canal navigation, 
which had fallen into neglect with the rise of 
the railroads. He also withdrew from sale 
large tracts of government land containing 


ready to follow at least some 
of Roosevelt’s popular policies, but he 
was a slow and cautious man where Roose- 
velt had been bold and dashing; and he 
let the leadership of the Republican party 
slip back to the more conservative jmrty poli- 
ticians, the “stand-patters” as they came to 
be called. He signed the new Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff Bill, which raised tariff rates still 
higher in the face of a promise in the Re- 
publican platform that they would be low- 
ered. That simply fanned the fires of revolt 
that were already burning within and without 
the party; the insurgents were now sure that 
the President was a mere tool of the “in- 
terests.” 

There was a Democratic landslide in the 
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I’liolo by IJ. S. KiigiuCL'rH Coiim 

This steamboat is leaving a lock at Louisville. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s conservation policy aimed to build 
up the inland waterways. River and canal traffic had 

mid-term elections of 1910, and the Pro- 
gressive Republicans decided it was time to 
rescue their party. So under the leadership 
of Senator La Pollette, they formed a Na- 
tional Republican Progressive League, and 
La Follette was widely talked of for presi- 
dent. But Roosevelt, who had come back 
from hunting lions in Africa in a blaze of 
world- wide glory, now threw in his lot with 
the Progressives. His followers in hordes 
began urging him to run again. For a long 
time he thought he ought not to do it, but 
finally, at almost the last minute, he an- 
nounced with his old picturesque fervor that 
his “hat was in the ring.” 

The Birth of Bull Moosers 

But when the Republican convention met 
at Chicago, the “steam roller” of the party 
machine steamed right ahead — and renomi- 
nated Taft. Now Roosevelt was not the man 
to be stopped by a steam roller! If he could 
not run as a Republican, he would run as a 
Progressive. So later in the summer of 1912, 
amid scenes of fervid enthusiasm like those 


fallen off since the coming of the railroads, and the 
waterways had been neglected till they were falling 
into decay. Much was done to rescue them. 

of a religious revival, he Avas nominated by 
the new Progressive party — on a platform 
which to many of his liberal admirers read 
like “a dream come true.” Once Roosevelt 
had remarked at the beginning of a campaign 
that he felt “.is strong as a bull moose.” The 
new party took this animal for its emblem, 
and sometimes you will hear its members 
called Bull-Moosers even yet. 

The Crest of the Wave of Reform 

At the same time the Democrats, seeing 
that the country was eager for reform and 
that the Republicans were split in two, seized 
their opi)ortunity. Bryan did not intend to 
run again, but it was through his inlluence 
that the nomination went to another of the 
rreat liberal leaders of this generation — 
Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey. 

In the campaign that followed, Debs, run- 
ning for the fourth time on the Socialist 
ticket, polled the most Socialist votes ever 
cast before or since. And of the three main 
candidates, both Roosevelt and Wilson 
claimed to be decidedly liberal or progressive 
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in their ideas. You will not find any other 
presidential campaign quite like this in 
American history. 

It was the crest of that wave of political 
and social reform which, as we started out 
by saying, swept over the country in the 
years just before World War 1 . It had 
begun in various experiments in the govern- 
ment of states and cities. There were two 
main kinds of reform: laws making it harder 
for politicians and party “bosses, acting 
often for the “interests,” to keep the people 
from having their way in the government; 
and laws to protect peojile from injury and 
injustice, and to make life more worth living 
for everybody, especially the poor. 'Fhey 
were all meant to make the United States 
more truly a democracy. 

The Oregon Plan 

For the first purpose — to let the people 
rule through their votes — vari(ius states had 
worked out sevxral new plans. B\' the “di- 
rect primary” members of political parties 
can nominate candidates by a sort of pre- 
liminary party election, instead of leaving all 
that to the politicians at conventions. By 
t^ ‘ “initiative” a certain number of voters, 
through signing a i)elition, can force the 
legislature to consider a law. By the “refer- 
endum,” such a grouj) can force the govern- 
ment to let the people vote on a law directly. 
By the “recall,” a certain number of voters 
can force an olTicial to allow the people to 
vote all over again on whether they w'ant to 
keep him in office or not. 

Along with these reforms, which are often 
called the “Oregon plan” because the state 
of Oregon led the way in adopting them, 
went others. At the very time of this cam- 
paign of IQI2 there was at last before the 
states an amendment to the Constitution 
providing that the people thcm.selves instead 
of the state legislatures should elect United 
States senators; the amendment went into 
effect in 1913. All through this period, too, 
there was a growing interest in woman suf- 
frage. Wyoming had come into the Union 
with woman suffrage in 1890, and by 1912 
enough other states, mostly in the West, 
had followed Wyoming’s lead to make the 


presidential candidates take account of the 
women’s votes. 

For the other purpose — to make the con- 
ditions of life happier —states were passing 
laws against child labor, cutting down the 
hours that women and sometimes men could 
work, saying that workmen must be given 
money if they were injured at work, setting 
a lower limit for the w^ages that might be 
l)aid a man, letting a little air and sunshine 
into the terrible slums of the great cities — 
working at all these tasks and more, none of 
w'hich is yet completed. Meanwhile federal 
laws had been passed on such things as the 
I)urity of the foods sold to the people. 

This was the new liberal notion: that gov- 
ernment, the slate governments and the 
national government too, ought not only to 
be controlled by the common ])eojde, but 
ought to do all sorts of things for them- 
from building dams in Xevada to i)rotecting 
babies’ milk in New York (aty. It was a 
new sort of democracy, which believed in as 
strong a government as TTamilton had 
wanted, and yet was as interested in the 
common man as Jefferson had been. For 
the moment, in 1912, it had made itself 
heard both in the party of Hamilton — the 
Republican and in the j)arty of Jefferson- 
the Hemocratic. 

Since the Republicans had been split wide 
.open by this new democracy, it was only to 
be e.xpected that the J)emocrats would win. 
Yet Wilson did not manage to win a majorit}' 
of the j)eople’s votes, although he received 
about four-tifths of the electoral votes. There 
was the immense poj)ularity of Roosevelt to 
consider; with no i)arty machine behind him, 
he had two-thirds as many votes as the win- 
ner, and actually carried six states. As for 
Taft, he was a i)oor third, and in spite of 
doubling their vote, the Socialists were out 
of the running. Wilson took office with the 
backing of Democratic majorities in both 
houses of Congress. 

The new President hacl said much during 
the campaign of what he called the “New 
Freedom.” How he tried to bring this New 
Freedom to the country, what progress he 
made, and how tragically he was interrupted, 
is, as Fipling used to say, another story. 
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The ertiUery played a large part in World War 1. before advancing troops, and bombarded the trenches 
No fortification could stand against the great guns. with appalling destruction of life. This gun can shoot 
They battered down the villages, laid walls of fire a fourteen-inch shell over eighteen and a half miles. 



I'hotoft by United Statee Signal Corpii 

The business of getting supplies to the front was as bullets to rifles and machine guns. The men had to 
necessary and sometimes nearly as perilous as the have equipment and above Ll food. This picture 
actual fighting. Shells had to be fed to the guns and shows American supply wagons dashing for the front. 
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Pboto by Uiiite<i iSiutcts MikuuI C (jr{) 


Once aRain, in 1917, the United States trained her that people asked if civilization could survive another 
guns on an enemy and fought in a great war. And such war. The great lesson of the World Wars is 
this time the guns — of all the nations — were so deadly that men must learn to keep the peace. 


AMERICA in the FIRST WORLD WAR 

How the United States Was Called from Reforms at Home to 
Take Part in the Great War Raging Overseas 


0 RESlI)M\'r Wilson hiid only about 
a year and a half of normal times 
in which to put through all the re- 
forms he fell were called for by the New 
l*'recdom he had preached when he was cam- 
])aigning. Of course he did not know how 
short a time he had, but one might have 
tliought he did from the energy with which 
he went at the work. Mis was as strong a 
hand on the helm as Roosevelt’s had been, 
although this calm and scholarly man, re- 
served and deliberate and aloof, was about 
as difTerent from the imi)eluous and popular 
‘‘Teddy” as anyone well could be. From 
the first it was clear that this was going to 
be a notable administration. 

The new President had scarcely been in- 
augurated when he called Congress together 
in extra session, and he kept it in almost 
continuous session for something like a year 
and eight months.' He got more wx)rk out 
of it than any other peace-time Congress 
had ever been able to get done. 


Tt passed several very important financial 
measures. The Underwood TarilT actually 
lowered duties for the first time since the 
Civil War. To make up for the loss of 
revenue. Congress levied an income tax; a 
Constitutional Amendment had been passed 
to make such a tax legal. Most important 
of all, Congress devised a new banking sys- 
tem, called the Federal Reserve System. 
Under it the w^hole country is divided into 
twelve districts, each with its Federal Re- 
serve Rank; fnese banks, working under the 
Federal Reserve Board of directors, try to 
steady credit , so that it will not be sometimes 
so hard to borrow money and at other times 
so easy. 

This Congress also passed important law’s 
concerning the problems of capital and labor. 
It formed a Federal Trade Commission to 
keep track of the doings of Big Business and 
help it to obey the laws. It passed another 
anti-trust law, too, with the idea of making 
the old Sherman Act clearer and putting 
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''^teeth” in it. This Clayton Act carried sev- 
eral provisions meant to protect labor — for 
example, a statement that labor unions were 
not “trusts” and should not be declared, like 
trusts, to be “in restraint of trade.” Another 
law set up a Board of Mediation and Con- 
ciliation, which settled a great many strikes. 

To help the farmers, Congress 
made large gifts of money to 
the agricultural colleges. 

The Department of Agri 
culture began sending 
out all sorts of bul- 
letins to tell the farm- 
ers how to do every- 
thing from killing 
aphids to building 
roads, and experiment 
stations and ex tension r 
courses in the most ' I 
improved farming I 
methods were scat- 
tered all over the 
land. In 1917 a Fed- 
eral Board of Voca- 
tional Education was 
set up. The year 
befon‘, there had been a 
Farm Loan Act, to make 
it possible for the farmers to 
borrow money on easier 
terms, so that they wouI(i not 


9 


“teeth” in it. This Clayton Act carried sev- tried what Wilson called “watchful waiting,” 
eral provisions meant to protect labor — for but in April, 1914, marines seized the Mexi- 
example, a statement that labor unions were can city of Vera Cruz (va'rii krobs) in re- 
not “trusts” and should not be declared, like taliation for certain affronts on Huerta's 
trusts, to be “in restraint of trade.” Another part, and it looked as though there were 
law set up a Board of Mediation and Con- going to be another Mexican-American war. 
ciliation, which settled a great many strikes. But finally the marines left Vera Cruz, and 
To help the farmers, Congress Huerta left Mexico; then' the 

United States started her watchful 
waiting again. There was an- 
other war scare in the 
•spring of 1916, when the 
Mexican bandit Villa 
(vel'ya) dashed across 
the border and raid»‘d 
a town in New Mexi- 
co. Cencral John J. 
Pershing headed a 
“punitive ex])edition” 
into Mexico in pur- 
suit of him, but the 
wily outlaw csca]>ed. 
By this time hot- 
heads were calling for 
war; but calmer coun- 
sels ])revailed than in 
1S46, and there was 
no more fighting with the 
Mexicans, though it was 
long before relations were 
quite easy with them again 
terms, ^ that they would not ph„t„h, K.y.u,„.i..w co, Meanwhile a horror had fallen 
get again mto the state of mis- this is Woodrow Wilson, the world which made the 

ery and discontent that had mao who led the nation dur- little troubles in Mexico seem of 
nearly elected Bryan in i8q 6. ing World War I. small account. It was this which 


All of these laws except the last two were 
passed in 1913 and 1914, by that Sixty-third 
Congress which President Wilson kept peg- 
ging away from month to month. If, as 
some complained, he stood over Congress as 
if he were its schoolmaster, no one could 
deny that he got things done! 

“Watchful Waiting” 

But outside the borders of the United 
States things were not going so smoothly. 
As in the old days of the 1 840’s, trouble had 
broken out in Mexico. President Wilson 
refused to recognize Victoriano Huerta (wSr'- 
ta) — who had seized the supreme power in 
1913 — because Huerta had murdered the law- 
ful president. For a while the United States 


small account. It was this which 
put a stop, also, to the working out of the 
New Freedom, and turned the eyes of the na- 
tion more anrl more from reforms in Ameri- 
ca to the tragedy being acted out in Furoj)c. 

For generations the countries of Europe 
had been arming against each other, eying 
each other with suspicion and hatred, tying 
themselves up with secret treaties, oi)cnly 
lining up in two hostile alliances — Germany, 
Austria, and Italy in a “Triple Alliance”; 
Russia, England, and France in a “Triple 
Entente” (oN'toNt'). But there had been, 
too, the Hague Conferences, the frequent 
arbitrations of quarrels, and the widespread 
talk of peace; and, besides, the people did 
not know about the secret treaties. So 
Americans especially had come to think that 
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All through th« unnappy lands over which the armies thousands of people were left homeless and starving, 
fought, towns lay in ruins, grain fields and orchards Here are homeless children of a French village watch- 
were trampled or torn with shells, and thousands upon ing American soldiers on their way to the front. 
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rhotu by United States Hignui Corps 

The great guns showed no mercy either to human 
beings or to the most cherished treasures of art and 
history. These soldiers from the A.E.F. are looking 


/I 


sadly at all that is left of a beautiful old cathedral in 
Belgium. Perhaps as they gaze at the crucifix, they 
are wondering what Jesus would have said to all this. 
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perhaps war, that old enemy of man, was by 
way of being conquered at last. 

Then, on June 28, 1914, the he;r to the 
throne of Austria was shot by a Serbian revo- 
lutionary at Serajevo (sg-ra'ya-v6) in Bosnia. 

It was as if the assassin had dropped a 
lighted match into a barrel of gunpowder. 
Austria sent an ultimatum to , , 

Serbia — Russia massed her troops 
on the German-Austrian 
border and declared war on 
Austria — Germany de 
dared war on Russia 
— France declared war 
on Germany — the 
German army invaded - 
Belgium on its way to 
France — England, . 
which had been hesi- 
tating, plunged in on 
the side of Belgium 
and her Allies. Within 
five weeks the conti- 
nent of Europe was 
aflame with war. As 
America watched, a great 
wav#‘ of sick horror swept 
froi .< coast to coast. It was the 


up against Germany and Austria. It looked 
as if the Central Powers — Germany and 
Austria -had started the war; whether they 
were really so much more to blame than the 
other nations is a thing there is still hot 
argument about, but at that time most peo- 
ple believed that they were. The shocking 
invasion of neutral Belgium and 
the cynical remark of the Ger- 
man Chancellor that the treaty 
by which Germany prom- 
ised to protect Belgium was 
nothing but “a scrap 
of paper,’’ outraged 
people’s feelings. Hor- 
rible stories were 
afloat- -most of them, 
happily, since proved 
to have been false— of 
cruel things that had 
ha])pencd in con- 
quered J’eJgiuni. Per- 
haj)S most powerful of 
all was the fact that 
England and I' rancc were 
democrac ies like the United 
States, while the Central 
Powers were desj)otisms. Cana- 


end of one of the fairest hopes rhoto by uni»e«i .statw ?i,Knaj ewps dians and Australians, people 

men have ever cherished. The submarines were not the very much like ourscikx's were 

'ru.v r 4. 4.* r destructive new weapon ^ / . , . , , . 

ine iirst reaction of the pco- first used in this war. One of fighting on the side of the Allies. 

pie was a fervent thankfulness The pull was strong in that di- 

that this ghastly thing was none crawl like ‘some terrible 'steel rection. Most Americans were 
of America’s affair. As a matter rie"chetdu 7 ou^^^^ s’a'l ll’at "’as the Allies to 

of course, President Wilson pro- jnd any unfortunate human whom almost all of the American 
claimed neutrality, urging the ammunition and food \i^s go- 


people to be neutral in fact as well as in 
name. Certainly that was what almost 
everybody hoped might happen. 

Events That Led to War 

But it proved to be impossible. All the 
warring nations fairly deluged the United 
States with “propaganda,” stories and argu- 
ments meant to show that the country in 
question was in the right and her enemies 
very much in the wrong. American news- 
papers were crowded with the details of the 
struggle. The people could not help taking 
sides. 

The drift of sympathy was unmistakably 
toward the “Allies”; that is, the nations lined 


ing, although the only reason that less of it 
was going to the Central Powers was that 
the English blockade stood in the way. 

Yet no matter which side Americans had 
come to favor, they would never have gone 
to actual war if the lives and rights of Ameri- 
can citizens could have been kept out of it. 
But they could not. 

The British, as wc just hinted, had block- 
aded Germany, and were making every effort 
to keep all sorts of supplies from slipping 
through to her. This led to complications 
and protests, much as had a similar situation 
during the Napoleonic Wars a hundred years 
before. But no American lives were lost, 
and the people were in no mood for another 



Photo by United States Signal Corps 
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TWs is E glimpse of the actual front— an advance with of the enemy. The dead, twisted trees bear witness 
rifles and machine guns against entrenched positions to the withering fire which these men must brave. 
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War of 1812. So this quarrel never got be- 
yond protests. 

It was otherwise with the quarrel which 
arose with Germany. Germany’s fleet had 
been driven from the seas, and the only way 
she could light the blockade was with her 
submarines-" those terrible undersea craft 


for war. But in other parts of the country 
the feeling was still strong that going into 
the war would be merely answering a great 
evil with a greater one; and the President 
himself believed that war could still be 
averted. He tried a combination of patience 
and threats. By May, 1916- following what 
amounted to an American ulti- 


which made their first appearance , amounted to an American ulti- 

in this war. In parts of the sea (ul'U-ma'tum), or notice. 


around the warring lands these 
submarines slipped up upon 
any vessel, belligerent or 
neutral, which was sus- 
pected of carrying sup- 
plies to the Allies. Of 
course a submarine is | 

too frail to capture a 
great liner or merchant 
vessel and take it to 
port; and it is loo small 
to take passengers from 
another ship and carry 
them to safety. So what 
happened w'as that, con- 
trary to all the laws of pre- 
vious wars, the ship was 
simplv sunk by the suhma 
rinc’ - torpedo, and the people on 
it left to their fate. And since 
American ships were again carry- 



Plioto liy SiKUal Corpn 


issued after the sinking of the 
Sussex'’- he had extracted 
promise that thereafter 
merchant vessels would 
not be sunk without 
warning given and res- 
cue provided for the 
passengers and crew. So 
the Democrats could go 
into the igi6 campaign 
with the slogan 
kept us out of war." 

The election was vtpv 
close. Roosevelt, who 
thought that Wilson was 
not warlike enough and 
ought at all costs to be de- 
feated, dealt a death blow to 
the \’oung Progressive party by 
refusing to head its ticket, and 
threw his strength to.*, Charles 


: • : e -ft- • — General John J. Pershing, u • 

ing much of the world s trade in commander of the A.E.F., Dvans Hughes, the Republican 

those days, and since American of 'building ifp'ahuge Kveryone, including 

citizens could not all keep ofT the and effective army 3,000 President Wilson, thought on go- 
scas, not only American property base?**^*** fhe night after clec- 

but American lives were bound tion day that Hughes had won. 


seas, not only American property ™ 5a 

but American lives were bound 

sooner or later to be lost in such attacks. 

President Wilson, anxious, as most of the 
people were, to keep out of the war, bent 
every effort to persuade Germany to promise 
protection for American rights on the seas. 
One American ship had already been sunk 
and relations were already strained when, in 
May, 1915, the huge British liner “Lusitania" 
was torpedoed off the Irish coast. She sank 
quickly, and 1,153 ^nen, women, and children, 
passengers and crew, were drowned; of these 
1 14 were Americans. 

America’s Ultimatum 

The news was received in the United States 
with a great burst of anger. In the East 
perhaps a majority of the people were ready 


But the slower returns from the more remote 
parts of the country swung the re.sult about, 
and three days later the President discovered 
that he was to shoulder his great responsi- 
bility for four years more. They wTre to be 
most momentous years. 

For he had never promised that he would 
or could continue to “keep us out of war." 
And before he was even inaugurated for his 
second term the American ambassador had 
been called home from Berlin, and a month 
after the inauguration the country was at 
war. 

The break in diplomatic relations followed 
a reopening of the old submarine warfare, in 
despite of the “Sussex" pledge, in February, 
1917. After that, events came thick and 
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1‘hotos liy Ilfiitrd .Stutrs Mg mil Corpn 

As if tanks and poison gas and bayonets and the 
ceaseless slaughtei of the great guns were not enough 
to try men’s nerves, the armies endeavored to protect 


their entrenchments by entanglements of barbed wire. 
These American soldiers are advancing, inch by diffi- 
cult inch, through such an entanglement 
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Here are German prieonere being brought in from the 
front. When a German soldier Wished to surrender, 


>3i. 
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he would throw up his hands and cry “Kamerad!”- 
which, if literally translated, means ’^comrade.” 
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fast. Eight American vessels were sunk and most of the people, even those who had hoped 
forty-eight lives lost. A German plot was it would not come, rallied enthusiastically to 
discovered to unite Japan and Mexico against the support of the government. Every drive 
the United States in event of war. The for funds “went over the top,^’ in the phrase 
Russian Czar was overthrown, and thus the borrowed from the warfare in the trenches, 
third of the great powers fighting Germany Flags fluttered from every roof and every 
became a democracy, and therefore much automobile radiator. Every front window 
more welcome as a possible ally. - was plastered thick with stickers 

There was a sort of breathless show that something had been 



suspense in the air, as if the na 
tion were in the grip of a 
mighty current sweeping it 
toward the rapids of 
war. 

On April 2, 1917, the 
President came before 
Congress and read his 
war message. “We have | 
no quarrel with the Ger- 
man people,” he said, 

“but only with the mili- 
tary despotism of Ger- 
many. The world must 
be made safe for democ- 
racy. . . He added that .. ... 

the United States sought no _ would have made it neces- 

conquests or prizes from this sary for everybody to help 

wai. if it was to be won. And with 

At three o’clock in the morn- plow by umte.! siatch «,«„«! corDa characteristic energy and 

ing on April 6, after a fiery six- Many young women went to ihoroughness the President, sup- 
, ^ 11. .1 France to serve as nurses or to . 1 i 1 1 • , 

teen-hour debate, the war work with the various organize- ported by Republican and 

resolution passed the House. At ^*This^i5^a*SaW*aS^^^ Democratic Congressmen alike^ 
one that day the President af- ^lassie” making pies near the began to organize the whole na- 
fixed his signature. After a and wears" a ^ion for its task, 

hundred years, America’s guns steel helmet--or “tin derby“— General John J. Pershing, at 
were turned once more toward protection from shell fire, l^irne in charge of the troops 



joined or subscribed to — Red 
Cross stickers, Y.M.C.A. 
stickers, Liberty Bond 
stickers, and perhaps a 
service flag with its one 
or two or three stars to 
show that someone from 
the house wa.s in the 
army. Girls even began 
; to lake their army knit- 
ting to classes or to 
church! 

For this war, beyond 
all wars before it, was a 
war of peoples, not just 
of armies. Its mere size 
would have made it neces- 
sary for everybody to help 
if it was to be won. And with 
characteristic energy and 


Europe. She had been drawn into the war. 

We can never know, now, how large a 
proportion of the American people really 
wanted to go into the World War in 1917. 
They had had two years and a half of edu- 
cation in its unspeakable horrors. The love 
of peace was strong, and to most of the 
country Europe seemed very far away. A 
good many people, like the Socialist leader, 
Eugene Debs, went to prison rather than 
uphold the war. This was probably the first 
war in which large numbers of people held 
back because they were convinced “pacifists” 
— that is, people who think war wrong under 
any circumstances. 

Yet when war had actually been declared, 


“tin derby“— General John J. Pershing, at 
om shell fire, charge of the troops 

which had been massed on the Mexican 
border, was put in command of < he American 
army in France, and a small American 
Expeditionary Force — the “A.E.F.” — was 
sent at once overseas as a pledge of more 
to come. Profiling by the experience of 
the other nations in the war, Congress 
passed a Selective Service Act, providing for 
the raising of an immense army by conscrip- 
tion. On June 5 all men between twenty-one 
and thirty were registered, and those who 
were to serve first were chosen from among 
them by lot. Later the ages registered were 
from eighteen to forty-five, and of course 
more and more men were called to the colors 
all the tin'e. Thirty-two training camps had 





At the front the weary soldiers had to learn to sleep in spite of bursting shells and machine-gun fire. 
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risen like mushrooms here and there over 
the land, and in them the raw recruits were 
swiftly initiated into the mysteries of digging 
trenches and handling bayonets. Rapidly 
the stream of khaki-clad Americans flowing 
into France grew to a flood. By the end of 
the war there were nearly two million Ameri- 
can soldiers in the 
A.E.F. It was a re- 
markable feat, this 
training of so vast an 
army, transporting it 
over thousands of miles 
of water strewn with 
mines and submarines, 
and keeping it supplied 
over “the longest line 
of communication in 
the hictory of warfare.” 

"Jo supi)ort the army, 
industry back at home 
was “mobilized.” A 
War Industries Board, 
headed by the financier 
Bernard M. Baruch, 
had the immense task 
of managing the gather- 
ing .iiid distribution of 
all supplies. About Ba- 
ruch were gathered 
various “dollar-a-year 
men,” wealthy indus- 
trial leaders serving 
literally at a dollar a 
year as heads of com- 
mittees handling all 
sorts of business. The 
federal government 
took over the railroads 
for the duration of the 
war, so that they might 
be operated without 
wasteful competition. Herbert Hoover, well 
known for his able handling of the Relief 
Commission which had kept war-torn Bel- 
gium from starvation, was made Federal 
Food Administrator. He started a great 
campaign against wasting the precious food 
which might well win the war. Everyone 
began “Hooverizing,” heaping no more 
plates with food that would be only 
half finished eating dark bread to save 


wheat, keeping “meatless days” to save meat. 

Unheard-of sums of money had to be raised 
to finance this most gigantic of wars. Billions 
of dollars were lent to the Allies. Billions 
more were needed, of course, for American 
activities. Huge income and excess-profit 
taxes were levied, aimed particularly at the 
swollen fortunes which 
had been made out of 
selling supi)Iies to the 
Allies before America 
entered the war; in 
1(; j 8 the surtaxes on in- 
comes of one million 
dollars or over climbed 
to sixty-five per cent. 
Vet even so, about two- 
thirds of the cost of the 
war was paid for by 
bond issues; that is, by 
borrowing money from 
the peo[)le. For the 
first lime in history 
these f)onds were made 
in small amounts, fifty^ 
d(dlars and up, and of- 
fered to the i)eop]e at 
large instead of the 
ba nkers -- -anot her way', 
you see, of^jnaking 
ev'cry'one feel that it 
was his own war. l'"our 
of these “Liberty 
Loans” were floated, 
and a fifth, called the 
Victory Loan, came 
just after the Armistice. 
Every' one of them was 
oversubscribed, and in 
the Fourth Liberty 
Loan drive, bonds were 
bought by twenty-one 
million different persons! Besides paying 
taxes on their theater tickets and their in- 
comes, buying three-cent postage stamps, 
and investing in Liberty Bonds, the people 
also gave something like four billion dollars 
to voluntary organizations for war activities 
or relief — the Red Cross, the Salvation Army, 
the Knights of Columbus, the Y.M.C.A., 
and others. 

Yet even with the streets filled with march - 



Photo by Manuel, Paris 


It is a question whether the Allies could ever have 
won the war if they had not decided, after long 
hesitation, to appoint a single commander over all 
their armies. That commander was Marshall 
Ferdinand Foch, whose picture we see here. Under 
him the British, French, and American armies could 
act promptly and together. 



The army engineers have gone ahead to clear a path the infantry is advancing at a trot to attack the enemv 
by blowing up barbed-wire entanglements, and now in their trenches at the point of the bayonet. 
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I'huto b> Deutschna Muaoutu 

If we could have cut a slice down through the ocean 
where mines had been laid to blow up passing vessels, 
this is about what we should have seen. The mines 
were anchored to the bottom, and exploded when a 

ing men, and four-minute orators urging 
everyone to “give till it hurts,” thoughtful 
Americans knew that the war had scarcely 
touched them in comparison with the peoples 
who had been bearing the suffering and the 
burden for years overseas. 

Our Part in World War I 

Meanwhile, “over there,” the great tragedy 
was playing itself out. In March, 1918, the 
Germans began their last great drive on the 
western front. The Allied lines fell back 
and back, almost to Paris. America waited 
and listened, until in those ominous hours it 
seemed as if the terrible guns could be heard, 
across all the wastes of land and water, in 
far-off Richmond or Kansas City or Seattle. 
Very few Americans were in that fighting,’ 
but Pershing put his army at the disposal of 
the Allied commander in chief, Ferdinand 
Foch (fosh); American troops acquitted 
themselves well at Cantigny (k6N'te'nye'), 
and American marines fought gallantly in 
Belleau (bfil'lo') Wood. When the German 
drive was finally halted, the flow of American 


ship’s hull brushed against them. Special boats called 
mine sweepers went about hunting for mines and 
sweeping them up. Submarines did not lay mines, 
but launched deadly torpedoes at a particular ship. 

troops was hastened for the coming counter- 
offensive, the drive by the Allies in the other 
direction. 

When this counter-offensive opened in 
midsummer, the Americans were able to 
take a major part in il, and soon had over a 
million troops in the line. Their most famous 
exploit was a terrible six-weeks’ battle 
through the almost impenetrable Argonne 
(ar'gon') Forest, full of shell craters and 
barbed- wire entanglements and machine-gun 
nests, to their objective on the banks of the 
River Meuse (mfiz). Through the weeks of 
summer and autumn in 1918 the casualty 
lists began to lengthen and lengthen in the 
newspapers at home, and America had a 
taste of war much harder to bear than meat- 
less days or heavy taxes. Altogether, about 
fifty thousand American soldiers fell in battle, 
and about fifty thousand others died of 
disease. 

But Germany had put her last strength 
into those terrible spring drives. She had 
lost a milUon and a half men killed in battle. 
Her ranks were filled with old men and boys. 


^26 




This was the first war to be fought partly in the air. igibles used to drop bombs, there were balloons, such 

Besides the fighting airplanes and the planes and dir- as this one, sent up to observe enemy positions. 


Her })cople al home were living on potatoes 
and turiii]is. Revolution was brewing. Her 
allies were falling away, 'rhis last drive, 
with the shadow behind it of the immense, 
almost untouched resources in men and 
money which America could still bring to 
the aid of the Allies, w'as too much. The 
German government asked for peace. 

The End of the Great War 

On November ii, igiS, at eleven o’clock 
in the morning, the guns ceased to boom. 
The Armistice, or agreement to stop fighting 
and discuss terms of peace, had been signed; 
and the war was over. On the part of the 
Central Powers it was practically uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

This was President Wilson’s great hour. 
He had been insisting with all his persuasive 
eloquence that this was a '‘war to make the 
world safe for democracy,” a “war to end 


war.” He had set forth Fourteen Points on 
which a just peace might be based. Now as 
the bells pea'c l and the wild crowds threw 
confetti and danced on the streets in joy at 
the Armistice, he must have felt sure that 
his great aims could be realized. The Ger- 
man Kaiser was in llight and a republic had 
been set up in Germany. The peoples of the 
w'orld were utterly wT*ary of war, disgusted 
with the scheming governments that make 
it, longing for a leader, a savior, to show 
them the way to a saner and happier future. 

Wilson's Plan to End Wars 

As President Wilson stepped off the boat 
on his way to represent the United States at 
the Peace Conference at Versailles (vSr'- 
sii'y’), the crowds surged about him cheering, 
with a note of almost terrifying enthusiasm 
in their cheers. There is no doubt that for 
the moment he was the best-loved, the most- 
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trusted, the most powerful man in all the 
world. lie moved to Paris with the eyes 
and the hopes of all the simple people of the 
world focused upon him. There was a frac- 
tion of time, perhaps a week, one of his 
biographers has ventured to guess, in which 
he might have made his dream of democracy 
and peace prevail. 

But the chance 
slipped away. lie 
soon found himself 
all wound up in 
secret treaties of 
which he had 
known nothing, in 
prejudices and 
demands for prizes 
and for revenge — 
in all the coils of 
the old-style di- 
plomacy he had 
ho])ed to cut 
through. The 
Treaty of V^er- 
sailles, when the 
delegates of the 
CeiV ral Powers at 
leng h signed on 
the dotted line, 
was not much of 
a pattern with the 
Fourteen Points. 

One thing, how- 
ever, which might 
turn out to be a 
great victory, 

President Wilson 
did win. A convenant of a League of Nations, 
his darling scheme, was made a part of the 
rrcaly. The purpose of this League was to 
provide machinery through which the mem- 
ber nations may cooperate one with another, 
particularly in event of a threat of war. 
Having saved this at least from his Fourteen 
Points, the President returned to lay the 
Treaty before the Senate of the United 
States. 

But at home the tide of reaction had al- 
ready set in. The mid-term elections had 
gone against the Democrats, and the Senate 
was full of buzzing voices of discontent. The 


country did not want to stay in Furojx^ — il 
wanted to come home and go once more 
about its own alTairs. It began to talk again 
of Washington’s warning against “entangling 
alliances.” The trouble was not that it 
wanted anything from the money and land 
that Germany was to turn over 1o her 
conquerors' its 
appetite for em- 
pire had been 
satisfied by the e\- 
])an.slon growing 
out of the Span- 
ish - A m eric a n 
War. So it wns 
not the lack of 
])rizes for the 
United States 
which made the 
treaty unpoj)Lilar. 
It was the League 
of Nations. Let 
Fiiro[)e attend to 
its own troubles, 
said the “irrecon- 
cilables'’ in the 
Senate. We will 
not promise to 
lake measure.s 
against « country 
which olTends the 
League, they said, 
for that would lie 
us hand and foot 
to Euro|)e’s (juar- 
rels. In spite of 
the President’s 
earnest and even desperate endeavors, the 
Treaty could not be passed through the 
Senate. The .strain and disappointment 
broke his health, and for the rest of his 
administration he was a sick and almost 
j)owerIess man. 

In this way the United States turned from 
her own pressing affairs to take sides for the 
first time in a war in Europe, and then, hav- 
ing fought, decided to withdraw again within 
her own shores. But there is no way of un- 
doing a thing when it is once done, and the 
First World War was not easily forgotten, 
as we shall .see. 



Plioto b> I I MKll.il Cl) 

This is what a trench looked like -when the frequent rains had 
not filled its floor with mud and the enemy’s guns had not bat- 
tered and broken it. These soldiers are about to “go over the 
top” in a major offensive. They are waiting with weapons ready 
and nerves strung taut for the “zero hour” when the command 
to advance will be given. 
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A TIME OF TESTING 

Note: For basic injor^nation For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this pa^t\ consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, W)l. /j. Index. 

interesting Facts Explained 

A back-door peace, 7-3,^! A melting pot overflows, 7-337 

Disbanding the army, 7 331 Our foreign relations, 7—337, 338 

Back to n(^rmalcy, 7—332 The Slimson Doctrine, 7—338 

C^orriiption in high places, 7—332 The business cycle, 7 339 

rhe protest vote, 7 332, 333 Paying for the war, 7—339 

^'ears of labor unrest, 7—333 What is a moratorium? 7-340 

Reaction sets in, 7 334 The Xew Deal, 7—340 

From |)ink to red, 7-334 Banks tak*^ a htjliday, 7-341 

The new American art, 7—335 Saving our youth, 7—341 

Left and right, 7 335 Making work, 7-342 

The noble exi^eriment, 7-335-3<^ What is inflation? 7 -342 
\\4es na women, 7 336-37 Musi we overproduce? 7—343 

What was a lame duck? 7—337 What is to comer 7-343 

Picture Hunt 

The Lnknown Soldier, 7-331 Demanding a bonus, 7-330, 337 

The war goes on. 7 333 Shutting the gates, 7 -338 

Down the hatch, 7-335 “1 WTint my money,'’ 7-330 

And still no jobs, 7-336 A form of conservation, 7-340 

Related IVI aterial 

Making deserts bloom, 10-539 239, 275, 310, 335, 439 

Our modern roa^ls, 10-150 Aids to science, 10 492 

Modern explorers, 10-313 IMeasure becoTues business, 10- 

One for every family, 10-293 502 

Heat and cold, 10 379. 5^4 stock exchange, 7”5^9 

The story of television, 10—123 The wealth nations seek, g— 449 

Our government, 7-361 Man's newest .servant, 1-522 

Related history, 6-106, 161, 201, 

Habits and Attitudes 

The taint of .scandal, 7-332 Truly a democracy, 7 “ 336 , 337 

Muzzling free speech, 7 -332 Tht* "forgotten man," 7-340 

An act nobody liked, 7- 33,S-36 C^alm in an emergency, 7-341 

S u m mary State ment 

World War T was over, but rest, inflation and depression, 
peace did not come. The after- And then came a new war, with 

effects of the war wttc of many its aftermath of political, finan- 

kinds- ^“red" scares, labor un- cial, and industrial unrest. 
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Here is a delegation of the “Bonus Expeditionary They did not get their bonus, for the government felt 

Force** on the steps of the Capitol at Washington. that its first duty was to all the unemployed. 
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Here are anxious crowds gathered outside the doors of cember, 1930. The many bank failures during the 
a branch of one of the large banks that failed in De- depression led to the passage of stricter banking laws. 
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This white marble amphitheater, with its dignified and several thousand people, who may come here for 
gracious lines, was built as a memorial for the dead of services on Memorial Day. Under its colonnade is 
our country’s wars. It stands in Arlington National space for the burial of distinguished military dead. 
Cemetery, just outside Washington. It has seats for and near it stands the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 


A TIME of TESTING 

How, after W orld War I, the United States Found 
New Problems on Its Hands 


HEN President Wilson retired to pri- 
vate life in March, ig2i, the United 
States was still theoretically at war 
with Germany, although there had been no 
fighting since November, 191 tS. This odd 
situation had arisen because the Senate and 
the country at large could not make up their 
minds to accept the Treaty of Versailles with 
the covenant of the League of Nations in it. 
Tn May, 1920, to be sure, a resolution had 
been passed stating merely that the war was 
over; but Wilson, feeling such a back-door 
peace to be a ‘‘stain on the gallantry and 
honor of the United States,^’ had left it for 
his successor to sign. 

Nevertheless the work of getting back to 
a peace footing had been going on just as 
fast as if the Treaty had been accepted at 
once. Tn fact, before it had even been drawn 
up and signed at Versailles, two-thirds of the 
American army had come home again. The 
rest followed swiftly, except for a small Army 


of Occupation, which was stationed for a 
time in the region around Coblenz on the 
Rhine. Meaiivvhilc the million and a half 
men in the training camps at home were 
filtering back into civil life. As each de- 
parted, he was given a bonus of sixty dollars; 
each had the opportunity of taking out gov- 
ernment insurance at a very low rate. Pen- 
sions were assured to those who had been 
injured or to the families of those who had 
been killed. The pay of the American 
“doughboy” had been higher than that of 
the soldier of any other nation, and in gen- 
eral the Republic treated him generously and 
g* ‘ him back into civil life as quickly as 
possible. 

And as quickly as possible, too, the pow- 
erful commissions which had kept the whole 
country working together like a great ma- 
chine were disbanded and most of the gov- 
ernment’s extraordinary powers were re- 
turned to the people. The War Industries 
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Board, the Food and Fuel Administrations, keyed up to a very high pitch, and letting 

the War Labor Board quietly ceased to exist, down was bound to mean a violent reaction, 

and the thousands of men and women who The political reaction swung the Repub- 
had manned them drifted back into ordinary licans back into power and kept them there, 

life along with the returning soldiers. Senator Warren G. Harding of Ohio, the 

The only real difficulties in this smooth Republicans’ “dark horse” candidate for 

dismantling of the war machine came in the president in 1920, used the word “normalcy” 

matters of railroads and to mean the general situa- 

ships. The chance of doing tion before the war — a 

something toward govern- situation which looked 

ment control of the rail- very alluring to a nation 

roads seemed too good to tired of strain and con- 

be missed, and many plans fusion. On the slogan 

were presented by the “Back to normalcy,” he 

owners, by the employees, ^ was elected with a clear 

by the public, proposing M majority of nearly seven 

everything from immedi- mm million votes over James 

ate return to the owners to M. Cox, the Democratic 

permanent government nominee. During this ad- 

ownership. Finally the ministration, as during 

Transportation Act was that of Grant just after the 

{)assed (1920); it was a com- >df|^ Civil War, there were shocking 

promise which returned the scandals of corruf)tion, due, 

roads to the owners with f W probably, to the reaction from 

more government control W ^ the great elTort to act together 

than there had been before ^ during the war. One cabinet 
tb • war. ^ officer was actually sent to the 

As to the ships, the govern- u tho Nntiouui m penitentiary and another barely 

ment stood to lose a great deal This is Warren GamaUel Har- escaj)ed. The President himself, 

of money on them. A United A2*p?eSdincy’'Sri92ron‘fte 

States Shipping Board had been crest of the wave of reaction been personally honest but un- 
formed during the war, and manage the politicians 

thousands of men had been around him. As for tlie country 

busily at work building ships; the work at large, it was too much absorbed in its 
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keyed up to a very high pitch, and letting 
down was bound to mean a violent reaction. 

The political reaction swung the Repub- 
licans back into power and kept them there. 
Senator Warren G. Harding of Ohio, the 
Republicans’ “dark horse” candidate for 
president in 1920, used the word “normalcy” 
to mean the general situa- 
tion before the war — a 

situation which looked 

very alluring to a nation 
tired of strain and con- 
fusion. On the slogan 

“Back to normalcy,” he 
was elected with a clear 
majority of nearly seven 
million votes over James 
M. Cox, the Democratic 

r nominee. During this ad- 

ministration, as during 

V that of Grant just after the 

Civil War, there were shocking 
scandals of corruf)tion, due, 
probably, to the reaction from 
the great cITort to act together 
during the war. One cabinet 
officer was actually sent to the 
penitentiary and another barely 


had seemed so imi)ortant that people vol- 
unteered for it as if it were actual soldier- 
ing, and huge numbers of ships had been 
built or started in record time. But now 
that the war was over, they were not mak- 
ing any money and no one would buy them. 
In the end rows of wooden ships rotted for- 
lornly at their anchors, and steel vessels 
were sold as junk. 

^^Back to Normalcy I*' 

But on the whole this military and indus- 
trial “demobilization” was managed quickly 
and well. Meanwhile the nation was engaged 
in a desperate attempt to demobilize men- 
tally- -to begin thinking again like a nation 
at peace instead of like a nation at war. 
This was much harder. The people had been 


search for “normalcy” to be as shocked by 
these scandals as one might expect it to 
have been. 

When President Harding died suddenly 
in the summer of 1923, the Vic: President, 
Calvin Coolidge of Massachusetts, succeeded 
him. There were no great scandals in this 
administration, but otherwise the new Presi- 
dent carried on the policies of his predecessor. 
He was easily reelected in 1924, over the 
Democratic candidate, John W. Davis, and 
the Progressive third-party candidate, Sena- 
tor La Follette. 

Tn 1928 the Democrats nominated much 
their strongest candidate since Wilson, Gov- 
ernor Alfred H Smith of New York, a man 
who drew much of the “protest” vote that 
had gore to La Follette in 1024. But even 
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Labor conditions in the coal mines were especially 
disturbed after the war. At times the coal-mining 
regions of Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Kentucky were 

“Al’^ Smith's popularity could not turn the 
tide, and the Republican candidate, Herbert 
C. Hoover — food administrator during the 
war and an alile engineer and organizer of 
relief work' - was overwhelmingly elected 
The j)opular vote w^as enormous. As the 
defeated candidate himself said whimsically, 
he had received more votes than any other 
presidential candidate in history — except 
Hoover. Thus the Republicans regained and 
kept their political junver all through the 
period from 1921 to 19.^3. 

The Conflict of Capital and Labor 

The reaction in industry had begun while 
the Democrats w'ere still in power, and had, 
in fact, helped to defeat them. Capital and 
labor had worked under a sort of patriotic 
truce during the war, but the fighting w^as 
no sooner over than they flew at each others' 
throats more fiercely than ever. Capital did 
nut want to give up the huge profits of w^ar 
time; neither did labor want to give up its 
high w^ar-time wages. To comiilicate mat- 
ters, prices were steadily climbing skyward, 


almost in a state of civil war. Here is a troop of 
National Guardsmen on its way to restore order in 
certain coal districts in Pennsylvania. 

and it w^as a hard matter to decide how ‘Teal 
wages” — the amount of goods that could ac- 
tually be bought with the money earned 
compared wdth those in the times of ‘ ‘nor- 
malcy'’ before the war. The result was an 
epidemic of ‘"irikes in IQ19 and later during 
Harding’s administration. Everybody, from 
garment workers to policemen, w^as going 
out on strike, often without any authority 
from the labor unions. Wilson had forced 
the end of a coal strike in IQ19, and Harding 
used federal troops and the hated injunction 
to quiet industrial violence in the coal regions 
in 1Q2I-2 2 and on the railroads in 1922. 

What made it hard for people in general 
to do any straight thinking about these labor 
troubles w’as the fact that they w^re always 
.'flxing up what they thought about labor 
with what they thought about the Russian 
Revolution. That w\ay of putting it sounds 
rather far-fetched, but it is not really so. In 
November, 1917, only a few^ months after 
the United States had welcomed the over- 
throw of the Russian Czar with such enthu- 
siasm, another revolution had occurred in 
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Russia, under the party called the Bolsheviki either labor or any other social problem. 


(b 61 'sh 6 -ve'ke) ; the result of it had been the 
U.S.S.R., the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 


The Criminal Syndicalism Laws were only 
one expression of the panicky state of mind 


publics, a communist government in which the people were in. It looked for a time as 
the workers in industry are frankly the su- though the country had forgotten all about 
preme rulers of the land. The United States the liberties it had written into the first ten 
government had refused to recogni/.e this amendments to the Constitution: its Bill of 


new government in Russia, and in 
the troubled and revolutionar\ 
atmosphere of the world just 
after the war the American 
public had come to have a 
great fear and deej) hatred 
of the influence of the new 
Russian doctrines. They 
began calling any radical a | 
‘"Bolshevik” or, since the ^ 
official color of the com- 
munists is red, a “Red.” 

Now American labor in 
general is far from having any 
revolutionary notions. But the 
Russian Revolution had un- 



Rights, j)romising that everyone 
may say and write what he 
])leascs so long as he docs not 
actually try to overthrow 
the government by violence. 
The panic and intolerance 
came partly from an honest 
fear of revolution, and part- 
ly from habits formed dur- 
ing the war. People had 
willingly given up many of 
their liberties in igiy and 
^ y 1918, in order that all might 
r' work together to win the war. 
But at the sanie lime they had 
got into the habit of thinking of 


j , . ^ Pboto by .Soiheliiinn Syudirato ■, , , .t 

doubtedly given hope to the caWn CooUdge was a popular anyone wht) did not agree with 
more radical groups among presideat. Many liked his New the government as being un- 
laborers, and to others also. fnd*h?s^ c^ou8*New“^^^and patriotic; they had got into the 

Tne Industrial Workers of the speech. Besides, during his habit of hating and suspecting 
, , . . , administration the country was . ^ ^ 

World, in particular, grew Strong enjoying ‘'boom times** such as people, not only the enemy 

for a while at the close of the never been known before, abroad but what seemed to be 

war. This organization, made up largely of the enemy at home. Then whelT peace came 

unskilled and exploited workers, preached so suddenly, America had just got into her 

a certain amount of violence — sabotage (sa'- war stride, and she did not know how to 

b6'tazh'),forinstance, or the willful crippling change her ways of thinking and acting all 

of machines during industrial quarrels. On at once. So now she “took it out” on the 

the “wobblies,” as the members of the Reds — and on all the shades of that outlaw 

I.W.W. were called, the country turned with color down to the palest pink. 

a furious hatred carried over from war-time But at the same time, and more and more 

emotions. State after state passed “Criminal as the years slipped by, the country was 

Syndicalism Laws” which made it unlawful doing a deal of thinking. For the world 

even to belong to this or any similar organi- was by no means the same as it had been 

zation or to argue for their doctrines; and before the war. It had been turned quite 

severe sentences, running .up to twenty-one upside down by the greatest war in history 

years, were given to people convicted under and the various kinds of revolutions which 

these laws. One lawyer pointed out that had followed, in Rus.sia and Germany and 

the Connecticut law, which forbade saying Italy and elsewhere. America was not the 

anything which might “injuriously affect” same, either. N o longer the youngest among 

the government, actually would have made the great nations, she was growing up. She 

it illegal to read aloud the consti^^ution of the began to realize that she had a past — to hunt 

neighboring state of New Hampshire, which up early American furniture, to write lives 

recognizes the right of revolution in so many and more lives of all her great men, to write 

words! In such an atmosphere of alarm it over all the old history books from a more 

was hard for people to think straight about modern point of view. Novelists like Theo- 
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The federal government spent many millions of dollars of the “wet” states. Here are federal officials dump- 
trying to enforce prohibition. But it did not have ing into a New York City sewer some $50,000 worth 
very much help or sympathy from the people in many of liquor which they have seized. 


(lore T)reiscr, Sincliiir T^cwis, James 
ranch Cabell, Edith Wharton, and 
Willa Gather were writing about 
America and life in general 
with thoughtful art. Poets 
like Edwin Arlington Roliin- 
son, Robert Frost, and lulna 
St. Vincent Millay were writ- 
ing poetry of which Americans 
were i)roud. Xew York had 
become one of the great world 
centers of drama and art and 
literature and general culture. 

In the realm of politics, the 



he wished to change things “from 
the root,’’ as the word indicates, 
d'he Euro[)ean terms “right” and 
“left” came into wide use. The 
right is the side of a European 
parliament house on which the 
most conservative delegates 
sit, the left the side of the most 
radical. Congressmen are not 
sealed in this way, but it is 
very convenient to speak of a 
man's “moving to the left,” 
for instance, when you mean that 
he has grown more radical. 

Meanwhile the country had 
launched on several new jxdicies 


remained y®® president^ of the only incidentally connected with 
A these, 


changes were not easy to follow', Pboto by K^yMonr \ 
because the Republican and This is Samuel Gompers, 

Democratic parties remained 

about the same. But people fell Labor most of the time from tne war. 
into the habit of using general “*^ny othw national prohibition of the 

words instead of partv labels to man, defeated the more ‘‘manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
indicate what men really stood K&’rf‘Labor"'and"ept Nation of intoxicating liquors ” 
for- a person was “reactionary” the A. F. of L. rather conser- was the climax of a long cam- 
if L wished to go back to the vative in ite poUcies. though its final passage 

way things used to be, “conservative” if he came on the wave of legislation meant to 

wanted to stay about where he was, “liberal” win the war. For a long lime there had 

if he wished moderate changes, “radical” if even been a national Prohibition party. 
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Above is a section of one of the innumerable bread 
lines that had already become necessary by the au- 
tumn of 1930. As the depression dragged its weary 
length from month to month and from year to year, 

wi^h candidates for president. Many com- 
munities and states actually had prohibition 
before the war broke. In 1917 Congress 
forbade the use of grain for making liquor 
during the war. Meanwhile the states were 
passing the Eighteenth Amendment; it be- 
came a law in iqig. To enforce it, Congress 
passed the Volstead Act over President 
Wilson’s veto; this Act defined intoxicating 
liquor as any having as much as one-half of 
one per cent of alcohol. 

The Problem of the Eighteenth Amendment 

From the first there was most bitter argu- 
ment over this Amendment. It was always 
very hard to enforce, especially in parts of 
the country where it was unpopular. A huge 
‘Mjootlegging” industry soon grew up which 
furnished the forbidden liquors — often of very 
bad quality and always at tremendous profits 
— to innumerable private buyers and ^‘speak- 
easies,” or illegal drinking places. “Wets” 
and “drys” fought over whether, on the 
whole, the “noble experiment,” as President 
Hoover called it, had been an advantage or 


more and more money was required for unemployment 
relief. Private charity, local funds, even state funds, 
were insufficient, and finally Congress had to appro- 
priate huge sums to keep people from starving. 

a disadvantage to the country. The issue 
elbowed itself into every political cam- 
paign, with both major parties often trying 
to dodge it and so please everybody. Finally, 
in 1932, the elections showed unmistakably 
that the “wet” sentiment was growing 
very fast, and in January of the next year 
Congress voted to submit to the states a 
Twenty-first Amendment. This was adopted 
before the end of the year. It repealed the 
Eighteenth Amendment and returned the 
control of liquor to the states. 

Another constitutional amendment was 
passed the year in which the Eighteenth 
went into effect (1920). This Nineteenth 
Amendment provides that “the right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex.” Woman 
suffrage, too, had been a long time coming, 
but when it came it did not, like Prohibition, 
become more of an issue than ever. On the 
other hand, it was soon taken as a matter of 
course. Women began to be elected more 
often to Congress or to the governorship 
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of states. Tn 1933 President Roosevelt 
appointed Frances Perkins secretary of 
labor — the first woman to serve in the 
cabinet. He also appointed a woman as 
head of the United States mint, and another 
as minister to Denmark, 

The “Lame Duck Amendment” 

The Twentieth Amendment was j)ro- 
claimed in the same month which saw the 
I)roposcd Twenty-first submitted to the 
states (February, 1033). 1 'his is humor- 
ously called the “Lame Duck Amendment.’’ 
I’he “lame ducks” were the members of 
the (Congress which met between the elections 
in November and the inauguration of a new 
administration in March, and their “lame- 
ness” was due to th(‘ fact that those of them 
who had been defeated for recR'clion were 
still serving in ])lace of their ne\\ly-el(‘cted 
successors, 'fhis long jieriod between el(‘c- 
tion and the taking of office was necessary 
in the old dne "^dien it look a long time 
for news to travel about the country and 
for officials to journey to Washington, but 
it had liecome alisurd in the days of rail- 
roads, telegra{)hs, and radio. 1'he amend- 
ment jirovided that new administrations 
should take otTicc on January 20 instead 
of on March 4. 

No constitutional amendments were being 
passed about immigration, but these years 
saw a complete change in polic\" there, too. 
Ever since about i8qo, the immigrants had 
been coming more and more from Southern 
and Eastern Europe and less and less from 
the northern and western lands. Now the 
ideas and ways of living of the people who 


came in earlier days from England, Ireland, 
Ciermany, and the Scandinavian countries 
were not nearly so different from the Ameri- 
can as were the ideas and ways of the Poles 
and Lithuanians and Italians and Russians 
who had come pouring in later. America had 
always prided herself on being a “melting 
jiot” for all races. But now it began to look 
as though the pot were getting too full. 
What if it should boil over and put out the 
fire! 

So in ic)2i and 1924 Congress passed laws 
jiroviding that only a certain number of im- 
migrants might come in each year. Each 
country had a “quota” of three per cent of 
the number here in 1890. This old census 
was chosen with the idea of favoring the 
northern races, which had been the most 
numerous in arrivals before that year. After 
1927 no m^.re than 150,000 immigrants were 
to be admitted each year. 

The United States and World Affairs 

But though she might refuse to join the 
League of Nations, and might follow a policy 
of “America for the Americans” at home 
the United States could not keep out of 
world affairs altogether, even if she had 
wanted to. All through the years 1919-1933 
there was more and more close cooperation 
with the League. “Observers” sat with 
League committees on health, control of the 
opium trade, and other such unpolitical mat- 
ters. During die attemiits to halt the fight- 
ing betw^een Japan and China in 1932, 
America cc'operated closely with the League, 
although that w^as a matter which distinctly 
was political. Meanwhile there were abo 
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This was once a typical scene at Ellis Island, in New 
York harbor. In the day when every ship from Europe 
brought hundreds of immigrants, the new arrivals were 
detained for several days at Ellis Island. There they 


were checked for physical and mental fitness. Rela- 
tives might come to see them but had to talk to them 
through a grating. Our picture shows a group of 
future citizens waiting to be admitted. 


several attempts to get the United States to 
become a member of the World Court of In- 
ternational Justice. Distinguished American 
jirists had been connected witli this Court, 
but until World War TT, the Senate blocked 
all efforts to join by voting reservations 
which would have crippled the court. Fi- 
nally, the United States became a member of 
a new court set up under the United Nations. 

There were more conferences to discuss 
limiting armies and navies, and treaties 
meant to keep not only the United States 
but everyone out of war. At the suggestion 
of the Senate, President Harding in 1921 
invited Great Britain, Japan, France, Italy, 
and other powers with interests in the Far 
East, to a conference at Washington. Out 
of this came a whole series of treaties- -a 
Five-Power Treaty which limited the number 
of warships each nation might build, treaties 
promising not to carve uj) China, promisirtg 
to arbitrate disputes over rights in the Pa- 
cific, and other things. 

The **Stimson Doctrine’’ 

In 1928 an important set of treaties was 
signed among the nations, renouncing war 
‘‘as an instrument of national policy.” If 


this set of treaties, called by the names of 
the American and I'Tench framers, the 
Kellogg- Briand Pact, had been lived iij) to, 
there could not have been more war. It was 
by virtue of both the Five-Power Treaty 
and the Kellogg-Briand Pact thatjthe United 
States took an active interest in the Japanese 
invasion of China in 1931-33. When Japan 
set up a new state in Manchuria, Secretary 
Stimson announced that the United States 
would not recognize it or any other political 
changes brought about by actions contrary 
to these treaties. This “Stimson Doctrine” 
was ap])roved by the European powers. 

Dizzy Heights 

Before the time of the Kellogg treaties, by 
the late 1920's, it looked at home as though 
“normalcy” had been more than regained. 
The worst of the labor troubles were over, 
and the country was fairly rolling in wealth 
and glittering with optimism. Business was 
booming as it had never boomed before. 
There was one automobile in the country for 
every five persons. All the girls were wearing 
silk stockings, all the young men and women 
were learning to he “high-powered” salesmen, 
everyone was buying stock in Wall Street. 
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People were climbing to dizzier and dizzier 
'heights of prosperity, as if they were going 
up the grade in a scenic railway at an amuse- 
ment park. 


The Age of Speed 

Faster and faster they climbed! Machines 
whirred on every side of them, radios blared, 
airplanes roared over- 
head, an orchestra 
pounded out a jazz 
tune. It was the **mji- 
chine age,’’ the “jazz 
age,” the age of pros- 
]>erity and sj^ecd. The 
upward impulse swept 
Europe’s troubles out 
of [)eople’s minds, made 
it seem that at last the 
war could be forgotten. 

It elected Hoover in 
i(; 28 by a huge ma- 
jority on a pie t form of 
“Coolidge prosperity,” 
as we have said. 

You have been on 
one of these scenic rail- 
ways or “cyclones,” or 
whatever they are 
called, have you not? You know wu.to uy 


,nd dizzier ber of people out of work was estimated at 
vere going anywhere from thirteen to seventeen millions, 
an amuse- All this had happened before, of course — 
in 1837 and 1873 for example — although 
never, to be sure, on quite so huge a scale. 
The new thing about this depression was 
Machines that it .seemed to be a problem of the whole 
ios blared, world. For things were even worse in Europe 

than in America, and so 
much depended on 
trade among the na- 
tions and on the debts 
they owed each other 
that it began to look as 
though they would 
have to tackle it to- 
gether. If they failed, 
people w'ere saying that 
the whole financial sys- 
tem w'ould break down 
completely. 

So there was a great 
deal of talk about debts 
and reparations; that 
is, the money still owed 
to the United States in 
payment of her loans to 
the Allies during the 
X war, and the money 

piuito hy I'niicrwowi & Underwooii Gemuvny was roquircd to pay 


how you climb up and up with Herbert Clark Hoover, who was to the Allies as “reparation,” or 
the wind in your teeth, and then SS'u^ortuSrte^as^^ be^in'o"- i'C[)air for the damage done by 
after a moment of mad hanging flee when the country was in the the war. Twice already, with 
on the edge of nothing, plunge in its history. the cooperation of the United 

practically straight down nearly States, the reparation payments 

to earth again? It was somewhat like that had been cut down or spread out thinner over 


when the great panic struck Wall Street and 
the whole country in October, 1929. Only, 
sad to say, there was no shooting right up 
to the sky again as there is in a well-regulated 
scenic railway. 

It was the old “business cycle” swinging 
full circle again with a terrible jolt. Month 
after month went by and things only got 
worse. Prices fell and fell, until people began 
to amuse themselves wondering how soon 
they would be paid for taking goods away! 
Banks failed, factories closed their doors, 
bankruptcy sales offered mournful bargains. 
Long bread lines shivered in the A^ter winds. 
No money could be borrowed, no work was 
to be had. By the summer of 1933 the num- 


more years, because Germany was too poor 
to pay. Special arrangements for partial 
jmyment of the debts had been made, too. 
But now no one had any money to pay any- 
thing, and the talk of canceling both debts 
and reparations became serious, though Con- 
gress was firmly set against giving up the 
debts. These troubles were the direct re- 
sult of the war. Did we not say it would 
not be easily forgotten? 

Trying to Bring Back Prosperity 

In spite of the lesson we should all have 
learned from the war, and in spite of the 
Kellogg treaties, most of the world was still 
armed to the teeth. If something cannot 
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be done about that, how shall we keep out 
of another war? was a question many people 
were asking. And how can the world afford 
so many battleships if the people are starv- 
ing? 

And at home, how shall we keep our people 
from starvation? Shall the cities and the 
rich citizens do it, or shall the federal govern- 
ment help? Is there anything we can do to 
bring back prosperity — to give w'ork to the 
unemployed, to set the wheels humming 
again, and keep them humming? Can we 
prove that w^e know’ how to manage a country 
after all? 

All these questions were being asked more 
and more insistently as the difficult months 
passed and the depression grew deeper and 
deeper. The government set up a Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to do what 
it could to strengthen credit and make 
industry and banking more secure; hut it 
did not seem to help much. President 
Hoover announced a year’s moratorium on 
all the war debts — that is, told the debtor 
countries that they need not pay anything 
for a year. But when the year was up, in 
December, 1932, both Great Britain and 
T -ance asked that the moratorium be ex- 
tended, and when this was refused France 
defaulted, or simply did not pay. In Eng- 
land things got so bad that the gov- 
ernment went off the gold 
standard, that 
is, stopped 


paying its debts in gold. This of course shook 
the foundations of world trade. The financial ' 
situation in the United States was getting" 
worse and worse, with more and more banks 
closing their doors. 

A New President and a “New Deal” 

Meanwhile, in an atmosphere of something 
very like despair, the country entered the 
presidential campaign of the autumn of 
1932. The Republicans renominated Hoover 
as a matter of course. The Democrats 
found a strong candidate in Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York, a 
fifth cousin of Theodore Roosevelt. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt campaigned on a distinctly 
liberal platform, and won thousands of 
votes by his promise of a “New Deal” 
for the “forgotten man” — by whom he 
meant the common people who were suffering 
so cruelly from the hard times. He made an 
especial appeal to the farmers, who w’ere 
desperate to the verge of revolt because 
they often got less for their crops than it 
took to grow them and because they were 
being turned out of their homes by the 
thousand when they 

i-ho,. by I„. H could not pay the 

t-rmiuonai ' iiistallments on 

^heir mort- 
gages. 



One plan worked out by 
the federal government 
in 1933 for helping the 
unemployed was the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps, 
young men were recruited in a ‘^civilian w 
trmy/' given non-military training by the 
Regular Army, and sent to help plant new forests for the gov- 
ernment. Here is a group of new arrivals under inspection. 


Unemployed 
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Governor Roosevelt had something of 
.the infectious smile and reassuring presence 
that had made the earlier Roosevelt so 
popular, and the country turned to him 
with a great upsurging of hope. The 
Socialists too had a strong candidate, 
Norman Thomas, also of New York— Debs 
had died in 1926 — and they made a good 
showing. But most of the independent 
and “protest” vote went to Roosevelt — and 
he was elected by such 
a landslide as the coun- 
try has seldom if ever 
seen. The i^opular vote 
stood Roosevelt 22,- 
5-21,525. Hoover 15,- 
Q57,557, Thomas 728,- 
860; in the electoral 
college Hoover had 59 
votes to Roosevelt’s 
472. 'rhe country had 
declared in no uncer- 
tain tones th.at *t was 
now ready for that New 
Deal! 

Four months later, 
on March 4, the 

new ])resident was in- 
augurated in an atmos- 
phere of tense forebod- 
ing which made peojile 
('onij^are this “ilark in- 
augural” with that of 
Lincoln at the outbreak 
of the Civil War. For 
things had kept right 
on getting worse all this time, and that very 
day there broke a banking crisis like nothing 
else in American history. In nearly every 
state of the Union it had been necessary 
for the governors to close all the banks 
to prevent all the gold from being with- 
drawn and the whole system of money from 
crashing about our ears. Tt was a solemn 
moment in which President Roosevelt took 
the oath of office. 

March 4 fell on a Saturday, and Sunday 
night the new President took the first of 
those bold and dramatic steps which were 
to sweep him into ^a position of power and 
popularity which it would l>e hard to match. 
He addressed the whole nation over the 
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Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who became president in 
March, 1933, was at once given by Congress more 
power than any other president has ever held in time 
of peace. He was to use these emergency powers in 
an attempt to steer the country back to prosperity. 


radio — the first of several such addresses 
to all the people— announcing that every 
bank in the country would be closed for 
a few days, and that none would be allowed 
to reopen until the federal government 
had made sure that it was sound. 

The people took this “bank holiday” 
with surprising calm and good humor, and 
Congress rushed through an emergency 
banking bill giving the President large powers 
to keep control of the 
situation. It was only 
one of the bills grant- 
ing all sorts of powers 
to the President to 
meet the emergency. 
Democrats and Re- 
publicans worked to- 
gether in a mighty ef- 
fort to wage this war 
on the depression as ef- 
fectively as if it were a 
war on a foreign enemy. 
Alessages came from 
the White House thick 
and fast, and Congress 
was in a mood to do 
almost anything the 
President asked. The 
air of Washington — 
and of the whole coun- 
trv — was electric wdth 
sudden activity 
and hopeful excite- 
ment. 

This war was waged 
on so many fronts that we have not space to 
tell of them all. There was a bill giving the 
President j)owcr to save millions by cuts in 
government expenses. There was a bill 
legalizing the sale of liquor (1933), and thus 
bringing money to the federal treasury in 
taxes, 'rhere was a large grant of money to 
the states to help them feed their unem- 
ployed. There was a complicated bill giving 
the secretary of agriculture power to do 
certain things that, it was hoped, Nvould help 
the farmers. A “civilian army” was re- 
cruited from unemployed young men and 
sent to the national forest lands to help on the 
w^ork of replanting the forests. An enormous 
engineering project, under the control of 
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FI' iio by SoiboIniAo 8ynilioate 

In June, 1933, delegates from most of the nations Monetary Conference. The British prime minister, 

met in London to discuss possible ways in which they Rgmsay MacDonald — second from the left in the top 

might act together to end the world-wide hard times. row in our picture — was chairman. Ki^ George of 

The assemblage was called the World Economic and England is here seen reading the ope^g address. 

the government, was started in the Ten- dent authority to do what he could tow^ard 

nessee Valley, centering at Muscle Shoals, what economists call a “managed inflation” 

and it was proposed to start other public — that is, an attempt by the government to 

works until the whole program would need manage its money and credit in such a way 

$3,300,000,000 for financing and would that prices would go up until they had 

reemploy many thousands of men. Legis- reached a certain point and then stop 

lation was introduced to give the govern- there. 

ment large powers in the regulation of In international affairs, too, President 
industry and the wages and hours of the Roosevelt made several dramatic moves, 

workers — for by this time even those who He invited leading statesmen from many 

still had work were often not getting a nations to Washington for informal dis- 

living wage. cussions before the International Economic 

Conference at London in the summer of 
The President's Emergency Measures ^^3^. ^nd he proposed a “tariff truce,” 

Many of the banks closed by the Presi- or agreement not to raise tariffs during the 

dent’s order had not been able to reopen, conference. In May, when the Disarmament 

and the financial situation continued so Conference at Geneva seemed about to die 

bad that in April the United States fol- after a whole year of talk that was getting 

lowed Great Britain and many other coun- nowhere, he startled the world by sending 

tries in formally going off the gold standard, a telegram to the head of each of the fifty- 

At the same time Congress gave the Presi- four nations represented there, pointing 
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out how serious the situation was and making 
certain suggestions. 

By 1936 things had shown a great deal of 
improvement. Business was better and 
several millions of men had gone back to 
work. Certain of the government’s measures 
had been declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court, notably the 
NRA — or National Recovery Administra- 
tion, with its regulations for industry— and 
the AAA — or Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, which had offered certain regu- 
lations to the farmer. But the Social Security 
Act (1935), with its provision for old age and 
unemployment, was allowed to stand. 

Now the Constitution does not state that 
the Sui)reme Court has the power to declare 
a law unconstitutional; and all these decisions 
raised the question as to whether the Supreme 
Court ought to have that power over laws 
passed by Congress. 

We Make New Friends 

Abroad, the administration committed 
itself to the policy of the “good neighbor” by 
pledging itself not to interfere in the affairs 
of other nations and to do all it could to pro- 
mote friendship and international trade. 
With this end in view Mr. Cordell Hull, 
secretary of state, negotiated a number of 
reciprocal (re-sl])'r6-krd) trade treaties, and 
the United States joined with other American 
nations in an effort to bring about an agree- 
ment that would banish war in the New 
World. For the first time the countries to 
the south began to lose their fear of us. 

The election of 1930 was hard-fought, but 
Roosevelt was re-elected by the largest 
majority in the country’s history. Only 
Maine and Vermont voted for Alf M. Lan- 
don, the Republican candidate. 

Feeling that the country was in favor of his 
measures, and that the Supreme Court, w^hich 
.was almost entirely composed of elderly men, 
was exceeding its constitutional powers in 
declaring many recent laws unconstitutional, 
Roosevelt proposed (1937) that the Court 
should be reconstituted. It was his plan that 
when one of its members reached the age of 
seventy, a younger man should be added to 
the Court to balance the older man’s point of 
view. This plan aroused widespread disap- 


proval and did not go through, for many 
people felt that the processes of justice were 
being tampered with. 

A new slump in business, which had been 
improving fairly rapidly, now frightened the 
country. Once again, as in the years of the 
l^rosperous twenties, more goods had been 
manufactured than the people had money to 
buy, and factories had to close. The experts 
advising the President — by this lime the> 
were no longer called the “Brain Trust,” as in 
’33 and ’34 — set about hunting for ways in 
which the laws thrown out by the Court 
could be i)assed in a form that would not be 
declared unconstitutional. For the New 
Deal was committed to the belief that in only 
one way could the wheels of industry be made 
to turn without jamming — by giving more 
money to the masses of the people and so in- 
creasing their power to buy the goods the 
manufacturers wanted to make. The New 
Dealers called this “priming the pump.” The 
conservative economists called it “a shot in 
the arm” — for in general it is their belief that 
economic forces, if left to themselves, will 
bring about a delicate balance which results 
in prosperity, but that if they are interfered 
with in any way they cannot work properly 
and the nation’s business falls ill. 

Some Famous Acts of Congress 

As a matter of fact, the Court about this 
time reversed irs earlier position and the trou- 
ble in that quarter ended. A new Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act (1938) was passed. 
Already the Wagner-Connery Labor Rela- 
tions Act had Vjeen passed (1935), guarantee- 
ing labor’s right to collective bargaining, and 
setting up the National Labor Relations 
Board to settle disputes between labor and 
capital. The Guffey-Snyder Act had regu- 
lated the soft-coal industry. In 1938 the Fair 
Labor Standards Act fixed minimum wages 
and maximum hours for workers in industries 
producing goods to be sold in interstate com- 
merce. Other laws provided for slum clear- 
ance and low-cost housing projects. More- 
over, further help was given the farmer by 
legislation to fight soil erosion, to insure 
crops, to bring aid to farmers who were in 
danger of losing their farms through fore- 
closure and to help people everywhere to own 
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No Sahara Desert this, but a glimpse in our own United 
States. Here workers of the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration have planted grass to stop the march of sands 
threatening to overwhelm a forested tract. We have 


had to rescue thousands of square miles from this 
kind of fate. For unless the soil is saved our country 
eventually will die, just as Babylonia and Assyria died 
from the same causes in the days of old. 


and imj)rove their homes, to set up a system 
of crop control known as the “evcr-normal 
granar>^” — described elsewhere- and last, 
but by no means least, to move to better land 
farm families whose land could not support 
them. 

Sand Storms and Floods 

he last enterprise -undertaken by the 
Resettlement Administration, established in 
19.35 — had become most necessary, for not 
only was much of the farmland exhausted; 
a number of drought years had turned large 
sections of our western plains into arid 
desert, where winds swept up the dust in 
blinding storms and neither plants nor ani- 
mals could live. We have described the 
tragedy on other pages. The homeless, 
destitute people — commonly referred to as 
“Okies^* — were sent wandering by the thou- 
sands in search of food, and their care became 
one of our great national problems. One of 
the most interesting of the projects of re- 
settlement was the planting of a whole village 
in the wilds of Alaska. 

In these same drought years the East saw 
some of the worst floods in our history. Like 
the dust storms, they came from improper 
use of the land. They extended as far west as 
Ohio, and thousands of people in town and 
country were driven from their homes. The 
swollen torrents wrought havoc when they 
reached the lower Mississippi, and destroyed 


millions of dollars worth of property. All this 
money was added to the bill for relief. 

The 193S election showed a swing to the 
Republican party. People were tired of 
government st)ending. I'he public debt had 
almost reached the limit of the $45,000,000 
fixed for il in 1935, there were still nearly 
8,000,000 unemployed. Labor troubles were 
getting worse and worse. 1Te sjdit in the 
ranks of labor — which we hjive described 
elsewhere- had stirred up .strifo,«^an(l even 
violence, and had been followed by an out- 
break of “sit-down strikes.” A good many 
peoi)le were .saying that il was not a simple 
economic depression that the country was 
passing through, but a revolution brought 
about by the complete breakdown of an 
economic: system that had not kej)l pace 
with our machine age. 

Where the Money Went 

'Phe Democrats replied that their reforms 
had not yet had time to bear fniit. 'Fhey 
maintained that much of the money spent 
after 1936 had been for relief from drought 
and flood, and not for New Deal projects. 
They explained a large part of the unemt)l()y- 
ment by pointing out that the normal in- 
crease in population had given the country 
some 6,000,000 additional workers since 1929, 
and that industry had been replacing men by 
improved machinery. They maintained, 
moreover, that much of the federal spending 
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— such as for dams and power developments, 
.for highways and the control of soil erosion— 
was really a long-term investment which 
would bring in large returns to the country 
in the future — though the government’s 
system of bookkeeping had no way of tabu- 
lating this kind of expenditure. 

But it was true that for one reason or 
another industry had not expanded. Some 
said it was because capital that might have 
been spent in building up the plants was 
used up in taxes. Others said that the New 
Deal policies destroyed the confidence of 
business men in the future of business so 
long as the Democrats were in power. Still 
others said that the war clouds which had 
been gathering ever more darkly over 
Europe and Asia made business unwilling to 
undertake large risks. 

The Din of the Coming Battle 

For war surely was coming. Men with 
their ears to th ' ground could hear the din 
of arms afar off, and growing ever louder. 
Our Congress took steps to keep us safe, if 
such a thing might be, but everyone was 
fearful. Our Neutrality Act had forbidden 
the use of United States ships for sending war 
supplies to other nations. But the isolation- 
ists, who believed that our two oceans kept 
the United States safe from attack, were the 
only ones who had much faith in this kind of 
legislation. Other ])eople felt that the United 
States was likely to be in great danger and 
that the passage of laws could not do much 
to keep the country at i)eace. 

The Election of 1940 

In the presidential election of 1940 the 
Republicans nominated Wendell Willkie, a 
man of “big business,” and the Democrats 
nominated Roosevelt for a third term — 
something that had never happened before 
in the history of the nation. The Republicans 
claimed that to have the same president for 
three terms was likely to result in dictator- 
ship. But the people in general were afraid 
to “swap horses in mid-stream.’* They felt 
that Roosevelt had been far-sighted in 
foreign affairs and feared lest the isolationists, 
in spite of all Mr. Willkie could do, would 
gain control in a Republican administration. 


So Roosevelt easily won by a large majority. 

He went ahead with a vigorous policy in 
building up our national defense and giving 
what help he could to the fighting democ- 
racies. The whole program is outlined in our 
story of the Second World War. In this 
hemisphere we did everything in our power 
to cement ties with the countries to the 
south of us, and to counteract Nazi propa- 
ganda there, which had left no stone un- 
turned in winning them over. We exchanged 
cultural representatives with the lands of 
South and Central America, we established 
scholarships for study, and sent experts to 
help solve agricultural and industrial prob- 
lems. One of the most effective steps we 
took was to lend the Latin- American coun- 
tries money for internal improvements, 
csj)ecially for the building of the Pan- 
American Highway, a magnificent road which 
will stretch trom Alaska to Chile and is now 
nearly done. All these sums were placed 
through the Kxj)ort-lmport Bank, a govern- 
ment agency founded for this kind of puri)ose. 

Long before we entered the war our fac- 
tories had begun to turn out supplies for our 
own and other armies. Ciradually, as the 
wheels of industry turned faster, people 
began to find jobs, either at home or in the 
armed forces. The country spent enor- 
mously. Sums which had formerly been 
a])proprialed for relief or for government 
works K)okcd trifling in comparison with 
those that went for tanks and planes and 
guns. Labor grew^ scarce and prices began to 
mount, 'rhe administration took steps to 
prevent inflation. Through the Office of 
Price Administration it put a “ceiling,” or 
top price, on certain staples, such as steel 
and various foods, and “froze” wages and 
salaries, so that they too could not mount 
too high. Through the War Production 
Board it established “priorities” on certain 
goods necessary for our war effort — that is, 
it forbade the use of substances like steel and 
rubber except for certain essential purposes. 

By November, 1944, the war w\is reaching 
its climax and Americans were afraid to 
change leaders. They elected Roosevelt over 
Thomas E. Dewey by a wide margin. When 
Roosevelt died on April 12, 1945, the Allied 
nations were filled with dismay at the loss 
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of a great war leader. But Vice President 
Harry S. Truman promised to carry out 
Roosevelt’s policies, and the war, as we have 
related on other pages, moved quickly to its 
victorious close. 

Compared with other nations the United 
States had suffered very little during the 



Harry S. Truman was president of the United States 
during the troublous postwar period. 


war, but she could not escape the [)rol)lems 
of the peace. Rising prices, prolonge.i 
strikes, disputes of all sorts between labor 
and management, and a severe shortage of 
many kinds of goods plagued business and 
prevented recovery. Many wanted to abolish 
the OPA — Office of Price Administration- 
and let things take their course. Others 
thought that because the world was short of 
so many necessities, to do so would bring a 
quick rise in prices, a short boom, and then 
a collapse. But increasing pressure was 
brought to bear by those who believed that 
keeping prices low prevented full production, 
since producers had little incentive to work 
hard for small profits. 

Finally, at a time when there was a se- 
vere meat shortage and black markets — that 
is, the selling of goods above legal price — 
were springing up everywhere. President 'Fru- 
man announced (October, 1946) that meat 


controls were removed. The November elec- 

0 

tions gave control of Congress to the Repub-., 
licans for the first time in sixteen years. 
And though the Democrats and Republicans 
were far from agreeing as to just what had 
caused the swing in sentiment, it was fairly 
clear that the country was tired of price con- 
trol. Consequently in a few days President 
'Fruman announced that price controls would 
be immediately removed on everything ex- 
cept rents, rice, and sugar. 

General George C. Marshall, the man whom President 
Truman called *‘the greatest living American.” 


Aoiiio Photo 



As had been foreseen, prices shot up alarm- 
ingly, in some cases to 100 or 150 percent 
above ceiling prices. But instead of coming 
down they stayed high or went still higher. 
By midwinter they had broken all records 
and still they kept going up. Focxl especially 
was very costly, for it was food that was in 
greatest demand over the world. 

Emptying purses brought a second round 
of strikes, and in 1948 still a third. In spite 
of a dire housing shortage prices in building 
were so high that the trade was almost at a 
standstill. But the country had almost no 
unemployment, and profits and wages were 
the highest they had ever been. 

For this stubborn rise in prices many people 
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blamed the rise in wages for laboring men. 
Moreover, there had been a good many 
strikes that had inconvenienced people 
greatly. So the Republican Congress passed 
the Taft-IIartley Act (1947) for the control 
of strikes and for other restrictions on labor 
— and labor protested bitterly. The Presi- 
dent and Congress drew farther and farther 
apart, and Congress passed a number of bills 
over the President's veto -notably one to 
reduce taxes. 

Dealing with Affairs Abroad 

Thanks to the efforts of Senator Arthur 
Vandenburg and certain other Re|)ul)licans, 
there was greater harmony in foreign affairs. 
President Truman ])roclaimed the Truman 
Doctrine, which committed the United 
States to giving helj^ to countries threatened 
by communist Russia. And General George 
Marshall, the former Army chief of staff 
and now the President’s secretary of state, 
proposed the '\T irshall Plan for giving eco- 
nomic aid to the free countries to bolster 
them against communist ])ro[)aganda. 

Congress supported both policies and the 
Kuro])ean Recovery I'rogram (ERP) got 
under way. By 1949 it had made encourag- 
ing progress. Meanwhile Congress had 
passed a law providing for stronger national 
defenses and for military training in peace- 
time. hdsewhere we have told of the diffi- 
culty in getting along with Russia. 

The coming election of i94(S complicated 
all these decisions greatly. Henry A. Wal- 
lace, the former Democratic vice president 
and cabinet member, organized what was 
known as the Progressive Party and ran for 
the j)residency on a ])latform that suj^ported 
concessions to Russia and a large number of 
radical measures. 

A New Southern Party 

Moreover, certain southern Democrats re- 
fused to follow President d'ruman when ho 
asked for a federal law requiring that the 
Negroes be given full civil rights. They 
founded the States’ Rights Party and nomi- 
nated J. Strom Thurmond, governor of South 
Carolina, to the presidency. 

Half-heartedly the Democrats nominated 
President Truman. Most of them believed 


that, with his following so split, he had no 
chance to win. But he campaigned vigor- 
ously against Thomas E. Dewey, his Repub- 
lican opponent, assailing especially the record 
of the 80th Congress, which had just been 
in session. Up and down the land he went, 
urging upon the people the need for laws to 
help provide better housing, to give the 
Negroes full civil rights and check lynching, 
to control the rise of [)rices and prevent 
inllation, to support farm prices — lest theii 
too rapid fall bankru})t the farmers as in 
the ’,^o’s and to provide for various social 
measures, lie also demanded the repeal of 
the 1 'aft-Hartlcy Act. Contrary to the expec- 
tations of nearlv^everyone he won in what was 
the greatest surprise election in our history. 

The Famous “Four Points” 

Presidejit Truman asked the new Demo- 
cratic Congress to pass the measures for 
which he had cam])aigned — ho called them 
the “Fair Deal.” In his inaugural address he 
stateil the four points of his foreign policy: 
support of the United Nations, promotion of 
the Marshall Plan, the drawing up of a pact 
for self-defense among the nations of the 
North Atlantic, and a “bold new program” 
by which American skill would be used in 
developing backward areas in the world. 

He did not get all he asked from Congress. 
The Republicans and States’ Rights Party 
combined to defeat the program for the Ne- 
groes and oihcr measures. Shortly after 
election prices began to go down. There 
were more strikes, and unemployment spread. 
We were in an economic recession. Besides 
this, the country was dismayed by dissen- 
sion among the armed services and by accu- 
sations of communism brought against cer- 
tain membeis of the State Department. But 
by 1950 business was recovering and j)rosper- 
ity seemed fairly secure for some time to 
come. 

Then in June, 1950, we suddenly faced a 
crisis when armed forces from the northern, 
communist half of Korea suddenly pushed 
south into Korean territory held by us under 
the United Nations. 'Phe United Nations 
urged resistance, and our forces took up the 
fight in what promised to be a long and tire- 
some struggle. 
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AREA AND LOCATION 

The United States has an area of 3*026,789 square 
miles. It is the second largest country in the Western 
Hemisphere, and extends from 24^ 20' to 49^ N. Lat. 
and from 66® 55' to 124® 45' W. Long. On other piues 
we have explained what is meant by “longitude." The 
earth is also divided north and south into degrees of 
“latitude." Imaginary parallel lines about sixty-nine 
miles apart are drawn around the earth between the 
Equator and the Poles— -ninety of them on each side 
of the Equator, from which they are counted north 
and south. 

The United States is bounded on the north by 
Canada, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by the Gulf ot Mexico and Mexico, and on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean. The Canadian frontier is 
3,900 miles long, the Mexican frontier 1,975 miles 
long. The county’s greatest width from ocean to 
ocean is 3,100 miles; its greatest length from north 
to south is 1,780 miles. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Our country’s eastern coast is very irregular and there- 
fore is the one that has the best harbors. In general it 
is rocky as far south as Boston, but beyond there it 
is low and sandy for the most part. North of Boston 
there are a large number of bays and inlets, especially 
in Maine. The largest indentations on the eastern 
coast are Massachusetts Bay, Cape Cod Bay, Nar- 
ragansett Bav, Delaware Bay, Chesapeake Bay, Long 
Island ^und, Albemarle Sound, and Pamlico Sound. 
The most important harbor is New York Bay, the 
greatest harbor in the world, but many other bays and 
inlets give excellent anchorage to ships. The most 
important projections on the eastern coast are Cape 
Hatteras in North Carolina and Cape Cod in Mas- 
sachusetts. The peninsula of Florida projects from the 
southeastern comer of the country, and separates the 
Atlantic Ocean from the Gulf of Mexico. Various arms 
of the Gulf, none of them very large, indent the south- 
ern coast, which in general is fairly regular in outline. 
Its chief projection is the delta of the Mississippi River. 
The western coast too is regular. Here the principal 
indentations are San Francisco Bay and Puget Sound, 
both of them famous harbors. San Diego also has an 
excellent natural harbor. There are a large number of 
islands along the Atlantic coast; among them Mount 
Desert, Nantucket. Martha’s Vineyard, Block Island, 
Long Island, and Staten Island are the most important. 
Off the southeastern coast of Florida are the Bahamas, 
belonging to Great Britain, and just south of Florida 
is the island of Cuba, with Florida Strait separating the 
two. Among the West Indies Porto Rico and certain 
of the Virgin Islands belong to the United States. The 
most important islands in the west are Santa Catalina 
and the Santa Barbara Islands, a chain about 160 
miles long. 

The surface of the United States falls naturally into 
certain great divisions. These are the Atlantic coastal 
plain, the Appalachian mountain system, the great 
central plain, the interior highlands, and the great 
mountain system of the West, known as the Western 
Cordillera. Historically the Atlantic coastal plain is the 
most important part of the country. It extends from 
New York to the southern tip of Florida, and produces 
fruit, com, rice, and tobacco. Since most of it has 
been somewhat depressed, the ocean tides enter the 
mouths of the rivers, where many good harbors have 
been formed. Because the plain is for the most part 
fairly narrow the rivers that drain it, though they are ^ 
important, are not so long as many of the rivers farther 
west. The largest of them are the Hudson, the Dela- 
ware, the Susquehanna, the Potomac, the James, the 
Roanoke, the Cape Fear, the Peedee, and the Savannah. 
The important rivers of New England, where the coastal 


plain is lacking or is veir narrow, are the Connecticut, 
the Merrimack, the Androscoggin, the Kennebec, and 
the Penobscot. West of the coastal plain is the Ap- 
palachian mountain system, which extends from north- 
ern Alabama to the northeastern comer of our country. 
It is divided into a number of different belts. On the 
side nearest the ocean is a belt of veiy old and hard 
rocks which in North Carolina form the highest moun- 
tains in the Eastern United States. Here Mount 
Mitchell reaches an elevation 6,684 ft. A little farther 
north, in Virginia, these rocks form the famous Blue 
Ridge. In the north it is the same belt of crystalline 
rocks that underlies New England and forms its 
highlands— the Berkshires in Massachusetts, the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, and the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. 

Inland from the belt of old and hard rocks is a broad 
valley that extends from northern Alabama to Lake 
Champlain. It is often called the Great Valley, and 
is remarkable in that it has no ridges lying across it, 
though there are sometimes ridges running lengthwise. 
Beyond the Great Valley are rocks that through the 
central part of the Appalachian system have been 
folded to make ridges and valleys. These long even 
ridges are especially well developed in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, where they are known as the Allegheny 
Mountains. West of the ridges the rock layers lie 
fairly fiat in a high plateau that extends the full length 
of the Appalachians. It has been very much cut up 
by rivers in New York, and is known there as the 
Catskill Mountains. In the south it is known as the 
Cumberland Plateau. It is in the Appalachian Plateau 
that we find our country’s greatest deposits of soft 
coal; hard coal is in the mountainous belt just east of 
the plateau. West of the Cumberland Plateau is a 
somewhat lower plateau that extends part of the way 
across Kentucky and Tennessee. In northeastern 
New York the Adirondack Mountains are thought 
to be a spur of the Laurentian Highlands of Eastern 
Canada — the oldest land on the continent. Some 
learned men, however, consider that they belong to the 
same belt as the mountains of New England. 

All that part of the country lying between our eastern 
and western mountain systems is a fairly level plain 
drained almost entirely by the Mississippi River and 
its great tributaries —the Ohio, the Missouri, the 
Arkansas, and the Red rivers. This is our country’s 
great agricultural section. In the east aroniow fertile 
prairies, well watered and, in the northern part, covered 
by soil that was left by the glacier. In northern Wis- 
copsin and Michigan and in northeastern Minnesota is 
another low spur of the Laurentian Highlands. It is 
called the Superior oldland. It never rises to high 
summits, but in it are rich copper deposits and the 
greatest iron mines in the world. In the south the 
prairies descend to the low coastal plain of the Gulf 
of Mexico, which in the southeast joins the Atlantic 
coastal plain. Across it the Chattahoochee, Alabama, 
Black Warrior, Pearl, Brazos, and other rivers make 
their way. In the section where it is crossed by the 
Mississippi River the coastal plain has a long arm 
reaching inland for some five hundred miles. This 
strip, which is very fertile, is known as the “Mississippi 
embayment" of the coastal plain. West of the Mis- 
sissippi, in Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, are 
the Ozark and Ouachita mountains, the only mountains 
that rise from our county’s great central lowland. 
This mountain group, which is never ve^ high, is 
known as the “interior highland" of the United States. 
Some four hundred miles east of the Rocky Mountains 
the land begins to rise gradually, until at the foot of the 
mountains it reaches a height of 5,000 or 6,000 feet. 
This broad strip of fairly level country is known as the 
“Great Plains"— so named' in contrast to the “Prairie 
Plains" that lie to the east. The climate here is much 
drier than in the Prairie Plains, and as a result the 
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section is better adapted to stock raising than to the 
growing of grain. In general the line along which the 
annual rainfall drops below twenty inches, may be 
taken as the boundary between the two sections. In 
the north, largely in western South Dakota, the Black 
Hills rise as a group of fairly rugged mountains from 
the level of the plains; and a little south of them, in 
western South Dakota and western Nebraska, is a 
section known as the ^*Bad Lands,” where the action 
of water has hewn the land into fantastic forms. Still 
farther south, in western Texas and eastern New 
Mexico, is a large section known as the Staked Plains, 
or Llano Estacado. It is very barren, and much more 
level than most of the Great Plains, which are often 
interrupted by hills or steep river valleys. This 
western section of flat plain lying next the mountains 
extends north into Nebraska and is known as the 
“High Plains.” 

In general the western third of our country is moun- 
tainous. Rising from the Great Plains are the Rockies, 
which are divided into a great many different ranges 
and are highest in Colorado. There is a marked sag 
in their elevation in central Wyoming, but they reach 
fine heights again in Montana and Idaho. West of 
them are regions of high plateau. In the south this is 
known as the Colorado Plateau, and is drained by the 
great Colorado River, which in Arizona has carved 
out the famous canyon which bears its name. The 
climate over these great western plateaus is very dry, 
and much of their surface is desert. They are fre- 
quently broken by mountain ranges, and are carved 
by rivers into deep canyons. Between the Wasatch 
Mountains in Utah and the Sierra Nevadas in eastern 
California is a high plateau known as the Great Basin. 

It is fairly level except where it is broken by short 
ranges of mountains that lie north and south. There 
is no outlet to the sea, and what drainage there is 
gathers in the dei.iession 8 between the mountains. 
There it forms salt lakes or dries up to leave mud 
flats or deposits of salt and other minerals. Great 
Salt Lake is formed in this way. The region of ridges 
and basins, sometimes called the Basin Range Prov- 
ince, is larger than the Great Basin, for in the south it 
broadens out toward the east and extends clear to the 
ocean in California. North of the Great Basin lies 
the Columbia Plateau, a great lava plain that extends 
over southern Idaho and the eastern part of Washington 
and of Oregon, between the Northern Rockies and 
the Cascade Range. It is drained by the Columbia 
River and its tributary the Snake, which has carved 
out a remarkably fine canyon in Idaho. 

The highest mountains in our country are in California. 
Here the Sierra Nevadas, lying along the state’s eastern 
border, reach in Mount Whitney a height of 14,495 ft., 
the highest elevation in the United States. A little 
to the east of Mount Whitney is Death Valley, a part of 
the desert that covers southeastern California; in it 
is the lowest point in the United States— 280 ft. below 
sea level. Death Valley lies within the Great Basin. 
The Sierra Nevadas are continued in Oregon and 
Washington as the Cascade Mountains. Along the 
western coast is the Coast Range, lower than the 
Cascades and the Sierras and in many places running 
down to the sea, though in the south there is a narrow 
coastal plain. Between it and the ranges to the east 
is a fer^e valley that is made to produce many fruits 
and vegetables. In Washington the valley runs down 
to Puget Sound, which has entered it for a long dis- 
tance. In California it is drained by the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento rivers, which empty into San Francisco 
Bay, but the southern part of the valley is very dry 
and must depend upon irrigation. Fruits, grapes, nuts, 
and garden vegetables are raised here. In the Cascades 
and the northern Sierras are many signs of volcanic 
activity. Here are a number of extinct volcanoes and 
large areas covered by flows of lava. Mount Lassen, 
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the only active volcano in the United States, is in 
northern California. 

The United States is rich in lakes. Along the northern 
border of the Prairie Plains section are the famous 
Great Lakes, really inland seas of fresh water drained 
by the St. Lawrence River into the Atlantic Ocean. 
They carry a heavy traffic. The Sault Ste Marie Canal 
connects Lake Superior and Lake Huron, and other 
canals give boats an easy passage from Lake Huron 
to Lake Erie and from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario 
around the famous Niagara Falls. The Erie Canal 
conveys boats from the eastern end of Lake Erie to 
the Hudson River. The Intracoastal Waterway has 
been built inside the long line of islands that rim the 
country’s eastern coast from New Jersey south. A 
similar waterway extends along the coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico. There are a great many small lakes 
throughout the northern part of the United States, 
especially in Wisconsin and Minnesota. All together 
the inland water area of the United States is about 
45,000 square miles. 

CLIMATE 

The United States lies in the North Temperate Zone, 
but it has great extremes of heat and cold. Most of it 
is in the belt of prevailing west winds, which come off 
the Pacific laden with moisture; but since they cannot 
pass the high western mountains without dropping 
their moisture, the western slopes of the Coast Range 
and the Cascades have a heavy rainfall, while the re- 
gions just east of the mountains are very dry. Fortu- 
nately the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Great Lakes supply the central and eastern part of the 
country with plenty of rain. Because there are no 
east-and-west mountain ranges to keep them out, the 
cold north winds can come sweeping down over the 
country in winter, bringing bitter weather to the central 
plains; and in the same way hot moist winds can come 
north from the Gulf of Mexico in summer, bringing 
high humidity to the same region, which is already 
heated by the sun. Along the eastern coast northeast 
winds usually bring chill and rain, and south winds 
from the Atlantic bring heat and humidity in summer. 
Because of the winds from the ocean the Pacific coast 
has a much milder climate than the eastern coast. The 
winters there are much less severe, with little frost, 
and except in the south the summers are much cooler 
than they are along the Atlantic. Rain falls there only 
in winter, but along the northern and central parts of the 
coast heavy fogs sweep in from the sea in summer and 
leave moisture on the vegetation. The annual rainfall 
in those sections is exceedingly heavy. The region 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevadas 
has very little rain, and there it is that we find the 
deserts of southeastern California, Arizona, western 
New Mexico, Utah, and Nevada. Here there is a dry, 
stimulating climate and a great deal of sunshine. 

In general the Atlantic states have hot summers and 
cold winters, though the southern states are much 
milder than those in the north. Everywhere there is 
enough rain to water the crops, and in the north the 
snows are heavy. Summers are hot in the states along 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the winters are mild, though 
there are occasional severe frosts. Rain there is 
abundant, though droughts are not unknown. The 
central plains have very severe winters, and the states 
in the north often suffer from blizzards. Here three- 
fourths of the rain falls between April and September 
to the great advantage of crops, especially cereals; 
but on the Great Plains the rainfall is for the most 
part too light for regular farming. It is a region of dry 
fanning or of irrigation. Tornadoes destructive to life 
and property sometimes sweep the states of the Middle 
West, and hurricanes which start in the West Indies 
cause a certain amount of damage in the southern 
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states. Over nearly the whole country the weather 
is highly variable, for it is controlled by the great 
*<cyclone8” — or vast whirls of air hundreds of miles 
across — that sweep across the continent from west to 
east, often in a great curve. 

VEGETATION 

The United States still has large areas of standing 
forest, and lumbering is one of its greatest industries. 
The trees of the West, among them the famous Cali- 
fornia redwoods and giant sequoias, are mostly cone- 
bearing varieties, such as firs, pines, and spruces. 
There are a great many cone-bearing trees in the Great 
Lakes region also, and in the northeastern states. 
The Appalachians have oaks, walnuts, and poplars, 
as well as evergreens, and the central states are rich 
in hardwoods— oaks, beeches, maples, chestnuts, and 
black walnuts. Here and in the noithem Atlantic states 
the elm is a great favorite. The yellow pine is one of 
the common trees in the South, together with the 
magnolia, the palmetto, the tulip tree, the sycamore, 
the sweet gum, the pecan, the cypress, and the live 
oak. Florida and California have various semitropical 
trees, such as the palm. The Great Plains are treeless 
except along the rivers banks, and the very dry regions 
of the West are covered with bunch grass, sagebrush, 
mesquite, creosote bush, yuccas, and cacti. When 
any of these plants are found in dense, thorny growth 
they are known as chaparral. High mountains in the 
dry sections get enough moisture to grow various cone- 
bearing trees. The nuts native to the country are the 
pecan, the black walnut, the butternut, the hazelnut, 
and the chestnut. The important native berries are 
the strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, blueberry, 
elderberry, and cranberry. 

Though most of the states in the Union raise cereals the 
great grain-growing region is in the central plain, be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the valley of the Ohio River 
and extending west into the Dakotas, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. Among farm crops corn is the most important, 
with the United States raising two-thirds of the world’s 
supply. It is grown in the great Corn Belt, which 
stretches from Indiana westward through Illinois, 
Missouri, Iowa, part of Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. Most of the crop is fed to live stock, but 
certam amounts are made into flour or alcohol. 

Our second most important crop is cotton, of which we 
raise almost half of the world’s supply. It is produced 
in North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and CaUfomia. 

The third most important crop is wheat, of which we 
raise about a fifth of the world’s supply. It is grown in a 
good many different states, but its production is 
centered in four separate regions. Of these the most 
important is the region of hard winter wheat, a section 
that has Kansas at its center. North of this region 
is the section of hard spring wheat. Soft winter wheat 
\b grown east of these two sections. Still another 
important wheat-growing region is in Washington and 
Oregon, where soft wheats are grown. 

More than a quarter of the world’s oats are grown in 
the United States, largely in the northern and southern 
parts of the Com Belt. Barley is grown in the hard 
spring wheat belt, though not in large quantities. Rice 
is cultivated to a certain extent in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Texas, Georgia, and South Carolina, but great quan- 
tities must be imported Hay groWs wherever the 
climate and rainfall are favorable, but in the West 
it consists mostly of alfalfa, and in the East north of 
the cotton belt it is mostly timothy and clover. In the 
cotton belt cow peas and soy beans are the chief forage 
crops— that is, the chief crops that are fed to cattle. 
Flax is raised in the two Dakotas, Minnesota, and 
Montana. Maine. Idaho, and California are famous for 


raising fine potatoes. Sugar cane is grown chiefly in 
Louisiana, but it is planted in Texas, Alabama, Georgia, 
and Florida as well. Sugar beefs are grown in the 
north-central part of the country, around Lake Michigan, 
and also in Utah, Colorado, and California. Maple 
sugar is produced in the northeastern states, especially 
Vermont, and also in New York and Pennsylvania. 
Fruits are raised in many states, but the most important 
centers of fruit production are the region of the Great 
Lakes, the Atlantic coast from New York to Norfolk, 
and the semitropical states of Florida and California. 
Citrus fruits come almost entirely from the last two 
states. Tobacco, in which the United States is one of 
the world’s most important producers, is raised chiefly 
in Kentucky, North Carolina, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Connecticut, Ohio, Maryland, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

All in all, the United States is the most important 
food-producing country in the world. 

ANIMALS 

The animals of the United States are many and varied. 
Among them are the moose, deer, elk, antelope, bear, 
buffalo, mountain lion, lynx, jaguar, wolf, fox, Rocky 
Mountain goat, mountain sheep, porcupine, prairie 
dog, coyote, skunk, squirrel, chipmunk, gopher, rabbit, 
raccoon, woodchuck, opossum, seal, armadillo, al- 
ligator, many sorts of turtles, the rattlesnake, copper- 
head, water moccasin, and a large variety of snakes; 
and hundreds of species of birds, including the grouse, 
prairie chicken, pheasant, bald eagle, falcon, grosbeak, 
woodpeckers of many sorts, the bluebird, robin, 
bobolink, sparrow, various thrushes and orioles, 
cardinals, flamingoes, ibises, and the cactus wren. 
Thousands of domestic animals are raised for the 
market, especially in South Dakota, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. Sheep are raised 
in Texas, Montana, California, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Oregon; and hogs in Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Indiana, 
Minnesota, and Missouri. The United States raises 
a quarter of the world’s hogs and a tenth of the world’s 
cattle. 

MINERALS 

In minerals the United States is one of the richest 
countries in the world. Its various valuable mineral 
resources are distributed among the states as follows: 
Coal: The chief deposits are in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, in Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky, and in other 
central states as far south as Texas. The leading 
coal-producing states are Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Alabama. 
Petroleum: The United States leads all other countries 
in the amount of oil it produces and the amount it 
uses. The principal oil regions are in the Appalachians, 
the Rocl^ Mountains, along the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, in Illinois and southwest Indiana, in California, 
and through the tract reaching from Kansas to northern 
Texas. 

Copper; The United States furnishes a large share of 
the world’s copper. The deposits are found in Michi- 
gan and in various places in the West, especially in 
'Arizona. Montana, Utah, Nevada, and New Mexico 
contribute substantially to the supply. 

Iron; The United States furnishes two-fifths of the 
iron used in the world and uses more than any other 
county. Deposits are found around Lake Superior, 
especially in Minnesota, and also in Alabama and 
Pennsylvania. 

Lead : The United States is the world’s lar^st producer 
and consumer of lead, which is found in Missouri, 
Idaho, Utah, Colorado, and Oklahoma. 

Zinc: Zinc mined in the United States is an important 
part of the world product. Deposits are found iv 
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Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, New Jersey, Montana, 
Utah, and Colorado. 

Aluminum: Bauxite, from which aluminum is ex- 
tracted, is found in Arkansas, Georgia, and Alabama. 

• Phosphates: The United States supplies two-fifths of 
the world’s production of phosphates. Our supply 
comes from Colorado, Idaho, Florida, and Tennessee. 
Sulphur: In Texas and Louisiana the United States 
produces about four-fifths of the world’s sulphur. 

Gold is mined in Alaska, California, South Dakota, 
Colorado, and Utah. 

Silver is found in the gold-producing states and also in 
Idaho, Arizona, Montana, and Nevada. 

INDUSTRIES 

The United States is the chief industrial nation of the 
world. Its manufacturing industries may be grouped 
as follows: 

Metallurgical, or the smelting and refining of ores: 
This industry has been most widely developed in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and New York, for coal 
and coke are conveniently near in those states. Pitts- 
burgh is the chief center for the steel industry and 
works the iron which is shipped down from the mines 
around the Great Lakes, where Duluth is the most 
important port for iron shipment. 

Mechanical: Automobiles, locomotives, agricultural 
machinery, sewing machines, industrial machinery, 
bicycles, and many other kinds of machinery are 
manufactured in the northeastern and north-central 
states. Detroit and Cleveland are centers for making 
automobiles; sewing machines are manufactured in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; locomotives in Philadelphia; 
and agricultural machinery in Chicago. Of course 
other cities share in the manufacture of all these 
various kinds of machinery. The newer aircraft in- 
dustry is mainiy on the two coasts, with California 
leading in production. The center for producing 
machine tools — the machines that make machines 
is Ohio. 

Chemical: This industry has been largely developed 
in the regions where coal is mined. It consists of the 
manufacture of chemical fertilizers, dyes, paints, 
perfumes, vegetable and chemical fats, soaps, mineral 
oils, asphalt, and asbestos. Great petroleum refining 
centers are to be found in Pittsburgh, near Lake Erie, 
in New Jersey and California, and in the West South 
Central states. The refineries produce benzine, 
gasoline, mineral oils, and paraffin. 

Textile: The textile industries are important because 
they help to use the vast amounts of cotton and wool 
that our country produces. The oldest textile center 
in the United States is New England, but lately the 
industry has spread to the South, especially to the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama. The woolen industry 
is to be found chiefly in Philadelphia; in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts; and in Providence, Rhode Island. 
Paterson, New Jersey, is an important center for the 
manufacture of silk. Rayon and nylon, which have 
taken the place of wool and cotton for many uses, are 
made in the southern and Middle Atlantic states. 

Food industry: From Chicago to Kansas are mills for 
the preparation of cereals, and this region is also the 
chief section for the manufacture of meat products. 
Flour is manufactured in great quantities in Min- 
neapolis also, and in Buffalo. The canning of fruit 
and vegetables is widespread, but Baltimore is one of 
the most important cities for it. California and the 
southern states are the principal sections in which 
this industry has been developed. The making of 
butter and cheese is a leading industry around the 
Great Lakes and also in the West. 

Miscellaneous: Rubber is manufactured in Akron, 
Ohio. Shoes are made in New England and Missouri. 
The clothing industry is centered largely in the great 
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cities of the East. The moving-picture industry has 
been chiefly developed in Hollywood, California. 
Lumbering is chiefly carried on in the southern states 
and in Maine, California, Washington, and Oregon. 
The center of the wood oulp and paper industries is in 
the region of the Great Lakes, though Maine and cer- 
tain southern states also contribute largely. Furniture 
is manufactured in Michigan and in the southeastern 
states, and Washington carries on woodworking of 
every sort. Manufacturing is now more widely scat- 
tered over the country than it has been in the past. 

THE PEOPLE 

In 1949 the population of the United States was esti- 
mated at over 148 million. About ninety percent of 
^ese people were white, less than ten percent were 
Negro, and three-tenths of one percent were Indian. 
The rest mainly Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Hindus, 
Koreans, and Hawaiians — numbered less than a third 
of a million people all together. Over ninety per- 
cent of the total population was born in America. 
The proportion of Negroes to the total population is 
smallest in the New England states and greatest in 
the South. Though a few southern states have about 
equal proportions of Negroes and whites, the ratio is 
changing as more Negroes leave the South for other 
sections. Each year the proportion of Negroes to the 
total population decreases, as does the number of 
Negroes of pure blood. A large number of Negroes 
are mulattoes— half white and half Negro. 

The various white stocks are widely scattered, but 
there is a concentration of Irish in New England, the 
Middle Atlantic, and southern states. The Middle 
Atlantic and North Central states are the sections with 
the greatest proportion of people of German descent. 
Over half the Italians live in the Middle Atlantic 
states, most of them in New York City. In 1947 the 
United States had only 147,000 immigrants, a mere 
handful compared with fifty years before. For the 
same year, there were 99.3 males for every 100 fe- 
males in the total population. 

RELIGIONS 

Protestants outnumber Catholics in the United States, 
but the statistics show the Catholics to be more numer- 
ous than any single Protestant denomination. An 
actual count of the various religions is hard to get, since 
some number children among their members and some 
do not. In the South the leading denominations are 
Baptists and Methodists. The Lutherans are strongest 
in the North Central states, where there are large 
numbers of Germans and Scandinavians. The Cath- 
olics are strongest in the North and West. In 1930 
the country had somewhat over 4,000,000 Jews. 

DIVISIONS 

The United States of America is made up of forty-eight 
states and the Federal District of Columbia, which 
includes only the city of Washington. The states are 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Besides this the United 
States has, as possessions or dependencies, the 
Territory of Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, certain of the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
scattered islands in the Pacific Ocean — including 
Guam and Wake Island ' and the Panama Canal Zone 
in the Isthmus of Panama. 
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WHY WE HAVE A GOVERNMENT 


On the brow of a hill above the 
Potomac, its gleaming dome 
surmounted by a statue of Lib- 
erty, stands the Capitol Build- 
ing, the center of the federal 
government of the United 
States. 
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WHY WE HAVE a GOVERNMENT 

This Is a Story of the Various Kinds of Government Men Have 
Known from the Earliest Days to the Time When the 
People Found Out the Way to Rule Themselves 


■T" N HIS way home from school a boy 
(j slopped to watch a i)oliceman on a 
busy corner directing traffic. When 
the policeman raised his hand, the stream 
of cars on one street stoj)ped and the stream 
on the other street began to move. The man 
let the cars go one way for a few moments, 
and then stopped them to give the others a 
chance. As the boy stood there he heard 
the sound of a fire truck several blocks 
away. With screaming siren it tore down 
the middle of the street. Quickly the police- 
man ordered cars out of the w^ay and stopped 
all the streams of trafllc. The lire engine 
roared past and was out of sight in a few 
seconds. Obedient to the officer's signal, 
the cars started again. 

This boy lived in a large city, and was 
used to seeing policemen and lire trucks. 
Fire engines are so exciting that he always 
stopped to watch when they went by, but 
still they were so common that he rarely 
thought much more about them. He seldom 
thought that they had much to do with any 
story of government. 

While this boy was watching the traffic 
and the fire engines, there were other boys 


on the way home from school in every other 
part of the country, boys cutting through 
empU' lots in small towns, boys walking 
along country roads. If we could stop to 
watch a country boy we should probably 
see him get off the school bus at the side 
road that led to his father's farm. He 
would w'ave to his friends wdio went on 
farther in the bus, and the bus w'ould move 
on. Near the road would be several mail- 
boxes, one for each of the farms up the side 
road. The boy would take the letters from 
the box belonging to his family and trudge 
up the road to his home. 

Every one of these millions of boys has 
been in actual touch with the government 
and has seen it working before his eyes. In 
the first place they have all been to school, 
and nearly all of them to schools conducted 
by the government. They have all walked 
along streets or roads built by the govern- 
ment. In cities they have crossed streets in 
which the traffic was controlled by police. 
If they have money in their pockets, it was 
issued by the government. Some of them 
have seen fire engines, owned and run by 
the government, hurrying to fires. In rbv 



Rough and ready were the laws of the Old Man of 
the Tribe when he was called upon to mete out justice. 
The accused, groveling on the ground before him, 
could expect little mercy. But unless the tribe stood 
together it was doomed, and unless a strong man 
ruled, tiie tribe would not stand together. Many cen- 
turi**". were to pass before man should be ready for 
self-government. For that he would have to learn to 


be honest and unselfish, and to work for the good of 
the group as well as for his own personal pin. Even 
to-day there are many who do not realize that by 
gaining their own selfish ends they may bring ruin to 
the group to which they are bound, and so, in the end, 
ruin to themselves. They are the people who help 
bring about nation-wide calamity and destroy the pros- 
perity which fair-dealing and patriotism have built up. 


and in country they have dealt with ])ostmen 
who are part of the government’s huge system 
for carrying mail. These are by no means 
all the ways in which government affects 
our lives; but without going farther, we can 
see how ver}' important government is. 

What Is the Government? 

What do we mean when we say that “the 
government” runs the schools and “the 
government” runs the post office? We often 
speak of “the government” when we mean 
several different systems, really several dif- 
ferent governments. The government which 
runs the post office is the national govern- 
ment, while the schools are operated by 
cities or counties. We know also that our 
country is divided into states, and that each 
state has a government. 

Since there are all these different govern- 
ments, each doing different things, and all 
of them doing many other things that we 
have not mentioned, a story of government 


will be a story of all of them, how Qiey came 
into existence and what they do. liut be- 
fgre get to these questions we ought to 
think a little about government in general. 
We know that each country in the world has 
a government of its own, and that no two of 
them are exactly alike. What kinds of gov- 
ernment arc there? How did they grow? 

As far back as w'e can go in history, we 
find that j)eople always had some sort of 
government. At first it was so different 
from what we have now that we might hesi- 
tate to call it government. The first govern- 
ment was mainly the thing that most govern- 
ments are now established to prevent — the 
rule of the strongest and the most selfish. 
When men lived in caves, in constant danger 
from wild beasts and from other men, the 
man with the strongest arm and the biggest 
club often told the others what to do. That 
was a large part of what there was in gov- 
ernment. 

This idea that the strongest man would 
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tell other men what to do was a great part 

* .of government for a very long time. As men 
gathered in clans and learned to live a life 

• better than that of the other animals, the 
Mrong man became known as a chief; and 
as time went on, the chief became a king. 
Often these strong men, chiefs and kings, 
were so selfish and cruel 

that they took what they 
wanted from the others 
just because they could. 

But some of them used 
their strength to help the 
others, as wx‘11 as to get 
things for themselves. 

1'hey knew the best ways 
of hunting and fighting, 
and they made rules for 
others to follow. If a tribe 
got its food by herding 
sheep, the chief did his 
best to see that they al- 
ways found g'v;.] pastures. 

Often there was not j^as- 
ture enough, and different 
groups would quarrel for 
the land. The chief was, 
of course, the leader in 

l.gllting. If he did not In Athens a personae, 


tell other men what to do was a great part family went on ruling in this way for cen- 

, of government for a very long time. As men turics. We call their rule “hereditary” 

gathered in clans and learned to live a life (hS-red'f-ta-rf). 

better than that of the other animals, the The story of very early times is largely a 
Wmng man became known as a chief; and story of such rulers and their struggles, 

as time went on, the chief became a king. Rulers led huge armies into battle against 

Often these strong men, chiefs and kings, other rulers, end the winner was the lord of 
were so selfish and cruel so many more people. A 

ih-At rxrhAi iIipv n^^n who was the master 

of very large realms was 
called an emjx^ror. An 
eiv.peror usually thought 
that success lay in conquer- 
ing still more people and 
adding still more lands to 
his realm. There were 
periods of peace, of course, 
and we know something 
of the laws that rulers 
made for their people. 
Vv'e know that some of the 
rulers built extraordinary 
palaces and temples and 
fine roads. Some encour- 
aged art and literature. 

It was impossible for a 

the land. The chief was, king or emperor who ruled 

of course, the leader in over a large country to do 

l.gllting. If he did not In Athens, person accused of a major crime everything himself. He 

lead well, or if someone was tried by a jury court composed of citi- had to appoint men to 

else was a better fighter, of^vrilabl^j^^r^en was dW*drd’‘into‘’ten put a 

the chief lost his place. sections, each section known bv one of the governor over each part 

Every strong man who juryman was given a ticket on which were province of his king- 

became a chief or king scratched his name, his parish, and the let- dom, and he usually had 

,, 1 , . , ” ter of his section. Three of these tickets, ' , - , 

naturally did his best to dating from the fifth and early fourth cen- a number of counselors 

hold his place as long as Ibovl® 

he could. When he grew on which are scratched the words, “Teos, laws. They helped to plan 

too old to rule he put his whln*I'‘mL’1?a8 “osfraciwd'-a’^'o- wars and advised him 
son into the position, ceeding described on the pages where the about ways of improving 
Sometimes the son would Athens is told. country in times of 

have to fight some of the other strong men peace. Thus the mere physical strength of 


to prove that he was capalde of ruling. 
But as life became more settled, and kings 
grasped the idea that they ought to lead 
their people as well as rule over them, it 
seemed quite natural that if a man had been 
a good king, his son ought to do well also. 
So in many nations the idea slowly grew 
up that the members of one family were 
the natural and proper rulers. Everyone 
assumed that the king^s son would be the 
next king. In some countries a single 


the king ceased to be so important. It was 
always an advantage, of course, for a king to 
be strong and handsome. But it was more 
important for him now to be wise, esj)ecially 
as he was an “absolute monarch” — one whose 
jx)wers are unlimited by a constitution. 

As men grew more civilized and more in- 
tent on other things than fighting, they cre- 
ated other kinds of government. In various 
parts of the world, at various times, people 
began to see that government by a single 
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man wh^se word was law is not the only 
possible kind of government. The story of 
government from those early times to the 
present is the story of the very slow growth 
of the idea that the people can and ought to 
govern themselves. And it is the story of 
the ways that have been devised to make it 
possible for people to govern themselves. 
So constitutions were devised to limit the 
power of monarchs, and the idea of republics, 
or representative governments, evolved. 
Modern dictatorships, requiring complete 
trust in a leader, reverse the process of self- 
government. 

How the Greeks Governed Themselves 

One of the first and most important at- 
tempts to carry out this idea was made by 
the Greeks about hve hundred years before 
Christ. After centuries of rule by various 
good and bad kings, there was established 
in Athens a government which was called a 
democracy. In the story about the (ireeks 
in these books you can read of all the inter- 
esting things they did, and learn why we 
still look up to them as one of the most 
remarkable peoples in history. In their lan- 
gUvige the word demos meant “people,” and 
a government in which the people ruled was 
called a democracy. 

The citizens of Athens met in the market 
place, voted on all important questions, and 
elected leaders and judges. It was not a 
calm and easy way of managing things. The 
l^coplc often disagreed and formed hostile 
parties that quarreled just as they do now. 
But they were probably hajipier than they 
would have been under a king, and they cer- 
tainly made .Athens an illustrious city. 

To he sure, democracy in Athens was not 
what we should call democracy to-day. We 
may now be shocked to discover that, be- 
sides the people or citizens who voted and 
thus ruled, there were a great many othei’S 
who were very important for the work they 
did but who had no part in the government 
at all. These were slaves, for the Greeks 
took slavery for granted. Much of the 
humbler work in Athens was done by slaves 
who were not allowed to vote. Inhere were 
also many people in Athens who had moved 
there from other places and who were con- 


sidered as outsiders and not allowed to vote^ 
So even though the Greeks made a veri. 
important forward step in government, they 
did not have complete democracy by an\ 
means. 

In a general way the democracy worked 
out by the Romans was like that of the 
Greeks. In the history of Rome you can 
rear! the story of the growth of Rome from 
a small tribe in western Italy to an empire 
that included most of the civilized w\)rld. 
In the course of their history the Romans 
developed ideas about government that have 
been very important ever since. At first 
Rome was a little settlement on the river 
Tiber, ruled by kings. The first growth came 
from conquering other small tribes art)und. 
At this early time Roman kings were elected 
by the other warriors insteatl of being heredi- 
tary rulers. A new ruler might be the son 
of the old one, but he was more likely to 
be the strongest and best fighter. So the 
Romans w'cre already familiar with the idea 
of electing rulers. B\* the time that Rome 
had conquered most of Italy, the people 
grew impatient with the kings and set up 
the Roman rejniblic. 

'This was about fi\x' hundred years be- 
fore Christ. By that time life was settled 
enough for people to realize that^tilling the 
land was the main way to get a living. The 
'owners of land were the most imj)ortant 
people, and they were the ones who took 
])art in the new government. They cho.se 
rulers called consuls. Tw^o consuls w'ere 
elected at one time and held otfice for a year. 
The Romans were so afraid that some man 
would try to set himself up as a dictator that 
they chose this way of having two rulers 
divide the power, thinking that if one ruler 
turned into a tyrant the other would con- 
trol him. 

At first the method of allowing only 
owners of the land to vote was satisfactory. 
But as the Romans grew more numerous, 
the number of landowners increased only 
slightly. Instead, they slowly turned into a 
special class of citizens, called patricians, 
who had certain rights as a matter of birth. 
If you were not born a patrician you could 
never become one. The rest of the people 
were calked plebeians. They gradually grew 
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This picture shows the rock from which, according to 
popular tradition, criminals were hurled to certain 
death in the early days of Rome. According to legend 
this rock, the Rupe Tarpeia, got its name from Tarpeia 
(tar-pe'ya), a Roman maiden who died on that very 
spot at the time when the Sabines were attacking 
Rome. The story goes that Tarpeia had offered to 

j)owcTful enough lo make trouble about the 
fact that they had no voice in the govern- 
ment. For about two hundred years the 
consuls were always patricians. But finally 
the ])lebcians succeeded in getting a law 
passed that one of the consuls must be a 
[)lei)cian. The two classes opposed each 
v^ytiicr in struggling for power much as 
political parties o])posc one another now. 
All these struggles took place in the five 
hundred years between the founding of the 
republic and its downfall shortly before the 
birth of Christ. While they were going on, 
the Romans were conc[uering more j^eople 
and bringing more countries under their 
rule. 

The Danger of Being Too Rich 

As a result of their conquests the Romans 
grew very rich. It would be much too simple 
to say that because Rome was very wealthy 
it went to pieces. But the wealth of its 
citizens probably did have something to do 


betray her people to the enemy in exchange for what 
the Sabines “wore on their arms’’ — meaning, of course, 
their bracelets of gold. The Sabines carried out their 
part of the bargain to the letter; they threw their heavy 
shields on top of the unhappy girl and so killed her, 
to show that they did not approve of treachery, even 
if it were to their own advantage. 

with the decay of Rome. In the century 
before Christ many Roman citizens gave 
way to luxury and selfishness, and used their 
positions to get what they could for them- 
selves without worrying about what hap- 
pened to the country. What is now called 
‘‘graft’’ became common. Men who handled 
public money put a good deal in their own 
pockets. Tax collectors took as much as 
they could get from the people and handed 
over to the treasury as little as they dared. 

How Rome Ruled Her Provinces 

At her best Rome was a good ruler. The 
countries she conquered were often better 
off unilcr her than they had been before. 
'Fhey had good laws and a good system of 
money, fine roads and fine buildings. They 
were protected from enemies. Conquered 
countries became provinces and were ruled 
by governors sent out from Rome. When 
the governors were honest and capable, the 
provinces were well ruled. But when it 
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Ancient castles in ruins, ancient castles restored, and 
later castles built in the picturesque fashion of the 
ancient ones, raise their romantic towers high above 
the river Rhine — a reminder of the days when power- 

came to be the fashion for the consuls and 
others in charge at Rome to send out their 
special friends as governors, or any man to 
whom they owed a favor, the provinces 
might suffer. 

The First Roman Emperor 

With these and other kinds of corruption 
growing more and more common, Rome was 
like a huge machine which no one was 
steering. Those who should have been 
steering were too often snatching things for 
themselves. Naturally the machine did not 
run well. The way was open for a strong 
man to overthrow the i)re tense of democracy 
and make himself emperor. That is just 
what happened. After the disastrous civil 
wars in which Julius Caesar and Pompey 
and others fought, Augustus became the 
first emperor. 

In our story of government we do not need 
to spend much time with the Roman em- 
perors. There were some good ones and 
there were some extremely bad ones. Under 
them the theory of government was the old 
one that one man should have absolute 
power. All who rule under him get their 
authority from him. It does not take much 
thinking to see that this kind of government 
can be very good or very bad. If the supreme 


ful lords lived in fortresses and the feudal system of 
government reigned. The castle above is surrounded 
by neat vineyards, where the growing vines find a 
foothold on well-kept terraces. 

ruler is an able and honest man, he can do a 
great deal for the happiness of his peo[)ie. 
If he is stupid and selfish he can use his 
power simply for his own pleasure and can 
make life almost unbearable for his subjects. 

For five centuries the Romans endured a 
succession of emperors good and bad. Many 
of them were bad simply becaus£ they were 
not able enough to be good. They were too 
^weak to be real masters; they just let the 
great machine take its own course. Natu- 
rally the course was downward. And then 
the wild tribes of barbarians from the north 
and east swept into the empire, conquering 
and destroying. In the course of time they 
settled down among the i)cople they had 
conquered and learned the ways of jieaceful, 
civilized life. But long before that the Ro- 
man empire had fallen apart. 

When the World Lost Its Center 

After the fall of Rome it was a long time 
before the world — or at least the world of 
Europe — knew any firm and permanent 
government such as it had seen under the 
republic and empire of Rome. The world 
had lost its center; instead of any single 
place where orders came from, there were a 
great many such places. And there were a 
great many men who claimed the right of 
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giving orders. What had once been the 
world of Rome became a world of many 
^ separate little rulers. Each ruler had his 
N^e on his neighbor's possessions. The re- 
was a great deal of squabbling and 
fightifjg! 

Out of all the disturbance there arose a 
way of living that is 
called ^'feudalism/ ffQ'- ' 
dtll-iz'm). The word usu- i 
ally reminds us of knights 
in armor riding around . 
on big horses, and of 
castles on high hills. : 

The knights and castles ; 
were important enough 
in feudalism, but so were . 
the peasants who worked 
in the fields. Feudalism 
was not so much a system 
of government as merely .. 
a scheme of living together 
that people - d out 
at a time when life was V 
(lifiicult and uncertain. 

The invasions of bar- - 
barians left Europe in - 




lord lent it back to him with the under- 
standing that the vassal should give him 
some of the produce from it. 

In a small way the vassal made the same 
arrangement with men weaker than he. A 
peasant or farmer would give up the real 
ownership of his land, but he would be 
^ vV promised the permanent 
use of it and protection 
; from his enemies if he 
/ gave a share of his croj)s 
to his own lord, the vassal 
of the bigger lord. 
; Usually the peasant 
would be expected to leave 
I; his fields and light with 
\ his lord if it should be 
necessary. 

If you were a small lord 
living in a casllc on a hill, 
with farms in all the val- 
leys around, you would 
find that the farmers 
would come and make this 
kind of bargain with you. 
\'()u would promise to 
protect them from wand- 


confusion. Without any In the Middle Ages, cities as well as castles ering armies and bands 

central government, each of of robbers. They would 

man had to find a way which surrounded the n^dieval city of Mu- ijromise to keep you sup- 
. . !.• If f remburg in Gennany. i r i i , 

to protect himself from plied with food and other 


robbers or even from his neighbors who 
might feel like coming over to steal his land 
or to run off with his daughter. Protection 
from enemies became the important problem 
for everyone, because there was no govern- 
ment with a police department and an army 
to defend the jicople. A man who saw that 
he might not be able to j^rotect himself 
usually went to the strongest man in the 
region and said he would like help. If the 
stronger man agreed, they would make a 
bargain. 'Fhe strong man promised to 
protect the weaker and the weaker swore 
allegiance to the stronger; that is, he prom- 
ised to help if there should be any fighting 
to do. The weaker man was called a vassal 
and the stronger a lord. A lord might have 
many vassals to protect from any outside 
invader, and he could call on all of them 
for help if he needed it. If the vassal owned 
any land, he gave it to the lord; and the 


plied with food and other 
things you needed from their farms. Ordi- 
narily the farmers would make you the 
real owner of the land and you would give 
them the use of it for life. A number of 
men who owned no land w^ould come to 
you. You would accept them as vassals 
with the understanding that they could 
live in the castle and help with the work 
and the fighting. 

In the Days of Lords and Vassals 

You would have in your casllc and the 
lands around almost a little kingdom of your 
own. But not many miles away there could 
be found other lords in other castles, many 
of them as strong as you, or stronger. So 
you would do the cautious thing. You 
would pick the lord that looked the strong- 
est of all, and agree to become his vassal. 
Then if you were attacked your lord came 
with his men at arms and helped you to 
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When John became king of England at the death of you see him being forced to agree to the famous Maj-.na 
his brother, Richard the Lion-hearted, he governed so Charts, or Great Charter, and to give up a part of the 
badly that he turned everybody against 1dm. Above power which he had so misused in governing the people. 


fight off the enemy. If he called on you for 
help, you set out to his aid with the men 
from your castle and some of the peasants 
from your fields. 

When Men Were Serfs or Knights or Monks 

Of course this system of society did not 
grow up over night. It developed slowly 
and was never just the same in all parts of 
Europe. Vassals changed from one lord to 
another, trying to pick the one who was 
best able to protect them. The death of a 
powerful lord sometimes meant that all his 
vassals swore allegiance to his son, though 
sometimes that they all turned to various 
other lords. Monasteries as well as men 
found it necessary to get the protection of 
powerful lords. They often owned land and 
gave some of their crops in return for pro- 
tection — and they, too, might have vassals 
of their own. Men who were anxious tp 
escape the rough life of the time became 
monks and spent their lives in prayer and 
study. Their prayers as well as their crops 
were benefits they gave a lord who pro- 
tected them. 

As we have said, the feudal system was 
a rough-and-ready scheme for living to- 
gether rather than a system of government. 


The kind of government that we know means 
schools, courts of law, uniform systems of 
money, policemen and firemen to protect us, 
and many other things unknown or all but 
unknown to feudalism. 

A number of reasons can be given for I he 
disapi)earance of the feudal system. For 
one thing, some men secured so man\^ 
vassals that they were powerful enough to 
set up a real government in which the 
various lords could be forbidden to squabble 
among themselves. I'or another thing, 
trading and manufacturing began as soon 
as a period of peace made them po.ssiblc. 
Manufacturing and trading can best be done 
in cities; so towns and cities began to grow 
up again. Once a city had grown big enough, 
it could maintain its independence or could 
make treaties of mutual protection with 
other cities. Strong cities could form 
leagues, such as the famous Hanseatic 
(han'se-at'Ik) League on the Baltic Sea. 

The Coining of Kings 

Often the importance of cities made it 
easier for kings to keep their vassal nobles 
in control. City traders were glad to see 
strong governments rise to keep pesice and 
make tracing possible. As kings rather than 
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feudal lords got control of l!^urope, they 
•made the division into countries more im- 
portant than it had been. In telling who he 
\\vas, a man in feudal times would say, ‘‘I 
ajta the vassal of Lord So and So.” After 
feuaaStimes he would say,' ‘I am a French- 
man.” 


in disregarding the Great Charter, the prin- 
ciple of it has grown and become ever more 
important. That principle we stated: the 
law is more imj)ortant than the ruler; even 
rulers must obey the law. This idea seems 
so natural now that it is hard for us to 
reali/x* that it took centuries of struggle to 


Most of the kings who 
grew powerful as feudal- 
ism declined were, or tried 
lo be, absolute rulers, like 
the Roman emi)erors. 
They held that a king is 
responsible to no one; he 
can do what he pleases, 
and no one has a right to 
stop him. To make this 
seem more reasonable, 
they invented the idea 
of the “divine right of 
kings.” According to this 
doctrine a king was the 
agent of God f -r con- 
ducting affairs on earth. 
It was held that the poj)e 
was the agent of (iod in 
.sj)iritual matters, while 
the king or emperor in 
each country was the 



get the idea established in 
the world. 

Even before the time of 
John some of the people 
had a voice in the govern- 
ment, though the king ex- 
pected to have his own 
way when he really 
wanted it. The king had 
a Great Council composed 
of important nobles, 
d'hey advised him in mak- 
ing laws and had some- 
ihing to say about taxes. 
In the two hundred years 
after the signing of the 
Great Charter, the Coun- 
cil gradually became more 
powerful. It came to be 
known as parliament - 
from the French word 
“parler,” meaning “to 


agent in earthly matters. 

One of the first kings 
to get into trouble as an 
absolute monarch was 


Photo by Mum'urii of VrroailleH 


This is a portrait of Napoleon, who at the 
height of his glory invested himself with the 
pomp, the power, and the divine right of a 
Caesar of the Roman empire. 


Speak” — because it w’as 
the place for talking over 
the affairs of the country. 
It was divided into two 


John of England. He was niA a good king; parts, or houses, one consisting of nobles, 
he ruled England so tyrannically and cruelly and the other of the common people, or 
that the barons, who w'ere really his vassals, burgesses. 


leagued themselves against him and on June 
15, 1215, forced him to agree to a document 
called Magna Charta, the Great Charter. 
This document was the foundation of the 
rights of the pcojde in England. It .set a 
limit on the power of the king and estab- 
lished the idea that the law of the land is 


Early Representative Governments 

With the development of parliament there 
grew up the system of lawmaking by what 
is called '‘rc])rescnlalion.” No one knows 
just where it began, but historians think it 
was used by German tribes long before the\' 


more powerful than the king. In it John 
agreed that there should be courts where men 
accused of wrongs could be tried by their 
equals. No one should have his life, his 
liberty, or his property taken away from him 
without proper legal proceedings. London 
and other cities were to be allowed to carry 
on commerce without interference. 

Although later kings sometimes succeeded 


grew civilized. In the democracies of Greece 
and Rome the citizens who were to vote o 1 
a question met in the market place and 
voted by raising their hands or shouting. 
This was possible in a democracy that was 
not much bigger than a city. But it was not 
very practical when the number of citizens 
grew very large. All the i^ople in England 
could not gather in London to discuss laws 
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“We, the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this CONSTITUTION for the United States of Amer* 

and taxes. So each shire, or county, sent 
tv c) men to parliament to tell what the people 
i their shire thought about the questions to 
be considered. They ^Tepresented’^ the shire. 

What Representation Really Means 

Representation is now part of what we 
may call the “machinery of government'^ 
wherever people rule themselves. No matter 
how big the country, it is possible for indi- 
viduals in every part of it to take part in 
the government. In the United States the 
workman in a New England factory and the 
farmer in Texas both vote, and from each 
region men are chosen to meet the represen- 
tatives from all the other parts of the country 
in Congress. There the problems of the 
country are discussed and decisions made. 
Although the Texas farmer has no right to 
decide alone what laws shall be made or what 
taxes people must pay, he can help to decide 
on the men who do settle these questions. 
When we get to the story about our own gov- 
ernment we shall learn more about how peo- 
ple govern themselves through their repre- 
sentatives. 

For many centuries France was ruled by 


ica.“ This is the preamble to the seven articles which 
when si^ed by delegates from the states — as is shown 
in the picture above — were adopted on September xy, 
1787. They became the constitution of the United 
States in June, 1788, when nine states had ratified 
them. 

kings, some of whom were extremely able 
and successful rulers. They believed in the 
divine right of kings. One of them, Louis 
XIV, who ruled from 1643 ^ 7 ^Sy 

to have made the remark, “I ai»*the state," 
expressing exactly the idec'i of divine right. 

' He made France very prosperous and pow- 
erful, though he insisted on fighting wars 
that would seem to us unnecessary. The 
next king, Louis XV, was weak, selfish, and 
stupid. He had sense enough to see that his 
country was going to pieces, liut he did not 
care. His son took the punishment. Louis 
XVI was willing to please, but he never really 
understood his terrific task. 

Dancing on the Brink of Ruin 

The country was in very bad condition. 
Working and business people had to pay 
very heavy taxes, while the nobles paid al- 
most none. The Queen, Marie Antoinette, ^ 
and the court merrily wasted the money that 
was taken away from the people. You can 
learn more of the troubles of the French peo- 
ple at this time in the story about France in 
these books. The story of the French Revo- 
lution k one of horror and bloodshed, but it 
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is very important to any man who is inter- countries that we have not mentioned, no 

ested in government, for it was an attempt ruler ever got into trouble just because he 

to do away with any ruler who claimed to was the ruler. People have always known 

be appointed by God. It did away with the that there must be someone whose duty it is 

railer by chopping off his head. to make decisions and to give orders. If all 

problem of setting up another govern- the kings in the world had been wise and 

ment was more difficult. Great crowds of skillful, most of the world would probably 

excited people, most . , . , j still be ruled by kings, 

of them without ex- : Put most countries 

perience in ruling a | have done away with 

country, were unable : l<iugs, or taken most 

to agree on any one ' j of the j)ower from 

scheme long enough ' y ) | I i ■ ^iugs, because 

to make work. [ peo])lc found that 

.Several kinds [ ^ i general 

schemes were ! make good 

the of a few ; If they did happen to 

years. I'he revolu- get a good king, he 

lion was really several li flight be followed by 

revolutions in sue- ^ b3.d one. 

5 The troubles al- 
ii ways came not be- 

cause people objected 

1 to being ruled, but 

2 because they objected 
to being ruled badly. 

type of government /iv'ayr.iiJi There were always cer- 

bv which the French ofSaiumni . ^ things the ruler 

* - 111 This monument marks the spot where the first blood ,. , . .. , , 

people could rule was shed in the American War of Independence. It is did or failed to do 

themselves. He dedicated to the minutemen who^. IJTS, ^vhich caused trouble, 

fought, on Lexington Green, the British who had been 

wanted only to be sent to seize the military supplies hidden by the colo- Any country has 

iLo riiU^r nists in the village of Lcxington. m-'inx.' Irinrlc 





Among the men 
chosen to go^ cn. .\as 
\ai)()leon Bonaparte, 
fie (lid not ('are at 
all about founding a 
type of government 
by which the French 
people could rule 
themselves. JIc 



the supreme ruler, “ 

and that was what he became. With- 
out any pretense of giving the people any 
j)ower in the goveinment, he was clever 
enough to please them by carrying out many 
of the reforms they had wanted when they 
revolted. He made taxation fall more justly, 
lie establi.shed a set of laws called the ^‘Code 
Napoleon,’’ which is still used in France, 
lie also tried to conquer as much of Europe 
as he could. lie was such a magnificent 
general that it took a combination of most 
of the other countries to defeat him. For 
His great .skill as a soldier lie is imimrtant in 
the history of Europe; but he is not so im- 
portant in our story of g(wernmcnt, for he 
really set the French people backward rather 
than forward in their struggle to find a way 
of governing themselves. 

In all the struggles over government in 
Rome, England, and France, and in other 


^' hich caused trouble. 

the British who had been 

iplies hidden by the colo- Any country has 
;e of Lexington. many different kinds 

of people in it, all doing different things and 
anxious about different problems. An im- 
ponant part iff a ruler's task is to treat each 
group fairly and honestly. That is not an 
easy thing to do. Often the quarrels w'cre 
about taxes, Jf a king taxed nobles more 
heavily than merchants and farmers, the 
merchants and farmers thought he was a 
good king. But if he changed his mind, and 
let the nobles have an easy lime while the 
farmers paid the taxes, then the farmers 
made trouble and said he was a very bad 
king. Whatever the question to be decided, 
the king would find some of his subjects 
liking what he did and some of them dis- 
satisfied. His problem was to do whatever 
was best for the largest number of his people. 

If the kings found it hard to rule in a way 
that was fair and just to all, the peoples did 
not find it any easier. No people can rule 
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itself just by saying, '‘Now wc are going to 
govern.” The French people found it quite 
easy to chop off Louis XV Fs head, but not 
at all easy to set up a government that 
worked. We have seen that throughout the 
history of the world 


RF' 


the idea that peoj)le 
should govern them- 
selves has become 
more and more im- 
portant. Most mod- 
ern governments are 
based on this idea. 

But this idea is just 
a beginning. Every 
modern country is 
still struggling with 
the problem of how 

people can govern ehoiobyAuieruHnMuacutuof NuiumlJlifttory 

themselves properly, in this room in the old C 
Any government 
must be based on 

some set of rules which are agreed on by the 
people. Such a set of fundamental rules is 
called a constitution. A constitution .says 
what officers there shall be, what they shall 
do. how they shall be chosen, who shall make 
the laws, and who shall im- 
pose taxes. In other words, 
a constitution answers the 
fundamental questions 
about how the governing 
shall be done. | 

Absolutely every govern- | 

ment has a constitution. i 

Even the government of a 
king whose power is com- 
plete and absolute is based 
on a constitution. But such ; 

a constitution could be 

. j 1 • . I’lioto by ^ iNuui Jiiiiiici 

Stated in one sentence: 


Now wc are going to gives all the power to one man. In countries 
people found it quite where there are still kings, the constitution' 
XV Ts head, but not limits the king’s power, often so completely 
a government that that he is no more than a figurehead. The^' 
that throughout the government is managed by the people. This 

, „ , is true, for e.^tfSftiple, 

in Great Britain, 
which is almost a 
complete democracy, 
despite its king and 
nobles. 

A constitution may 
l>e written down and 
pul)lishcd so that any- 
one may read it; or 
it may he simply 
understood and taken 
for granted. In the 

l‘lioio by AuieruHit Miiacutu of Nuitiml Jliolury 11 i t C d S t a t C S W C 

In this room in the old Congress Hall, on the north- have a written con- 

Slitution; the British 
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CongrVs^s met Slitution; the British 

constitution is un- 
written. There are, of course, advantages 
and disadvantages in each kind. If a con- 
stitution is written out it may be consulted 
easily at any time. I'hcre can be no ciucs- 
tions about what it says. Hut there can 
be ffiiestions about what it 
means, and there always 
arc. Another disadvantage 
comes from the fact that 
men cannot see into the 
future. A constitution 
m which is very good when 
it is written may not be 
suited to conditions a hun- 
dred years later. New ways 
of living make new prob- 
lems for a government. 
Usually a constitution it- 
self provides a way in which 


''The king may do any- is the house in Philadelphia where Jt niav be changed, but it 
thing he pleases; he can pendence, which, only slightly amended usually makes the process 
do no wrong.” So what ^^.s^agreed toT/tot difficult in order 


we usually call a consti- 
tutional government is one in which there 
are rules saying which powers are given to 
which officers; in other words, it outlines a 
system of government in which no one man 
is any sort of absolute ruler. There are 
nearly as many kinds of constitution in the 
world as there are countries. No one of them 


that people may not make 
changes hastily and without tliinking them 
over. The result is that it is as hard to 
make good changes as bad ones. 

An unwritten constitution is like a habit. 
It is simply a way of doing things that people 
have always followed. In fact, a good law 
is usually just a formal statement of some- 
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thing that people have long had the habit of 
'jdoing before the law is written down. Only 
because they have long been practically 
agreed about the law do they now willingly 
M^y it. Any question that comes up can 
alwa)*!k be dealt with by asking, “How have 
we done this before? Is there a goo<l reason 
for doing it differently now?’' A really new 
question is decided by the parliament, which 


'rhe work of government is usually divided 
into three kinds. These are called legislative, 
executive, and judicial. “Legislative” means 
simply “lawmaking.” The part of a govern- 
ment that makes the laws is called the par- 
liament or congress. In our country the laws 
that affect the whole country are made by 
Congress, the law's for each state are made by 
the law-making part of the state government, 


r'*- •' 
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This painting is called ^^Adjustment of Conflicting In- church and state were often in conflict, and there 
terests.’* For centuries in Europe the interests of were many such meetings of bishop and king. 


represents the people. What actually hap- 
pens is that the i)eople keep making the 
constitution as they go along. Certainly 
there is a danger of foolish and hasty changes 
under such a system, though in. Great Britain 
changes in the constitution have been as wise 
as those made in other countries. 

The Big Club We Call Government 

A government is a little like a very large 
club to w^hich all the people in a country 
belong. In one important w'ay it is not like 
a club; no one may resign. Of course if you 
move out of a country you are resigning, but 
you still have to live in some country — you 
'cannot resign from all of them. Thus we 
are all members of the great club that man- 
ages the affairs of the country we live in. 
We take part in managing affairs by voting. 
Like any other club, a government docs not 
operate well if its members arc not interested 
in it and do not take their share of the work 
of making it a success. 


usually called the legislature, and the law's 
for a town or city are made by the local 
council . Congresses and legislatures are com- 
posed of representatives elected by the voters 
in accordance with the constitution of the 
country and the various constitutions of the 
states. The constitution says how many 
members tlierc shall be in the lawmaking 
body and how they shall be chosen. It also 
says a good deal about what they may do. 
It lays down a number of things that they 
must do and others that they may not do. 
In Great Britain, on the other hand, where 
the constitution is unwTitten, the parliament 
naturally is not limited by an}'thing in the 
constitution, because it is the body that 
makes the constitution. The British parlia- 
ment can do anything it deems wise. 

When we say that parliament and Congress 
make laws, w'c naturally think of law's as 
rules preventing us from doing some things 
and ordering us to do others. We think of 
some such laws as one that orders us not to 
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drive an automobile more than forty miles 
an hour on a public highway. But a great 
deal of what we still call ‘‘lawmaking” is not 
making rules of conduct; it is making plans 
and decisions about the management of pub- 
lic affairs. For example, decisions must be 
made about the lands and forests that belong 
to the country or to a state — whether they 
should be kept or sold, when new forests 
should be planted on them, which of them 
should be made into public parks, how to 
make the best use of water power. Endless 
questions come up for the lawmakers to de- 
cide. Shall we keep the products of other 
countries out by charging high duties? Shall 
we have a large army or a small one? How 
much money should be spent upon the navy? 
How can the farmers, who often seem to have 
a hard time, be helped? 

The Duties of Our President 

When Congress decides that a new ])ost 
office is needed in your town, the congressmen 
do not come to do the work. They do not 
even have anything to do with hiring men 
to do the building; most of them never sec 
t) building. The part of a government that 
carries out the decisions of the parliament 
or congress and does the daily work of gov- 
ernment is called the “executive.” In the 
United States the head of the executive 
branch is the president. Under him are sev- 
eral departments for doing the dilTerent kinds 
of things the government docs. He is the 
chief, and is mainly responsible for the way 
the country is managed. He also has a part 
in making laws, for he can “veto” a law that 
Congress proposes; that is, he can refuse to 
allow' it to become a law. Wc shall learn 
more about the president ajid Congress in 
the part of our story that tells especially of 
our own government. 

What Is a Prime Minister? 

In England the executive is the prime 
minister. He is not separated from parlia- 
ment as our president is separated from 
Congress. He is the leader in parliament 
and remains in power only so long as a 
majority of the members agree with the plans 
he proposes. This is one of the most im- 
poi.ant differences between the unwritten 
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constitution of the British government and 
our written constitution. The prime min- , 
ister was, early in English history, the chief 
officer of the king. From the words used in 
public documents one would think that h^< 
still carried out the will of the king. B^5^^'ln 
fact he carries out the plans which he and 
his colleagues in parliament have decided on. 

The third great division of government is 
the judicial. As one may guess from its 
name, the duty of this part of a government 
is to decide quarrels and disagreements of 
all kinds. The number of possible questions 
that may come u[) for judges to decide in 
our very comjdicated life is so great that in 
every government there are many different 
kinds of judges and courts. They vary from 
the traffic judge before whom a motorist is 
taken if he passes a red light, to the justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
who must decide, whenever a case is taken 
to them, whether a given law passed by 
Congress or one of the states is or is not 
consistent with the constitution. 

How Our Judges Are Chosen 

Some judges are elected and others are 
appointed by a higher officer. If they are 
appointed they often hold their positions for 
life; even if they are elected they' remain in 
office longer than most other officials chosen 
by the people. This is to prevent a judge 
from having any temptation to decide cases 
unfairly in the hope of getting elected again. 

From the earliest times men have tried to 
choose the wisest and best of their fellows 
to act as judges. It is one of the first steps 
toward civilized life to settle disputes by 
reason and law instead of by fighting. Now 
in every country there is almost an army of 
judges whose whole w'ork is determining the 
rights and wrongs of quarrels and interpret- 
ing the laws. Some of them decide who is 
right in personal disputes between citizens. 
Others preside while juries decide the guilt 
or innocence of persons accused of crime 
They set punishments for the guilty. Our 
life is now so complicated that it is necessary 
to have many special kinds of judges, such 
as those who deal with family quarrels and 
with children who have broken the law. 

Wher we look at any actual government 
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When one man's. mm!! or whim has too much the force as this — the seizure of a peaceful nunnery by the 

of law» there will be too many such ruthless scenes order of Henry VIII in the early x 500’s. 


;il work we can see that the division into 
three parts, legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, is more true in theory than in fact. As 
we shall see, the authors of our constitution 
tried to make the division a practical matter 
hy giving almost ecjual j)ower to Congress, 
the president, and the Sui)remc Court. But 
they also arranged that no one department 
could do its work with()Ut the help of the 
otliers. Each ]xirt was to be a check up on 
the others. 

We said that a government is a little like 
a large club. It is an organization that we 
all belong to, whether we want to join or 
not, and one that has an effect on the lives 
of all of us. The number of ways in which 
a government affects us is increasing. People 
are slowly giving uj) an idea which was com- 
mon for a long time, that a government's 
duty was done when it protected the people 
from invaders from outside the country and 
from robbers and disturbers of the peace 
within. Even the Roman government built 
roads and had a postal system, though these 
were mainly for military purposes. Modern 
governments are coming more and more to 
the idea that the welfare of each individual 


in the country is a real concern of the gov- 
ernment. 

So beside building roads and operating 
postal systems, governments now undertake 
a large number of services for citizens that 
would have been said, a hundred years ago, 
to have nothing to do with government. 
For example, our government, like most 
others, has a department of agriculture whose 
business it is to help the farmers of the 
country. It lias laboratories and research 
bureaus where it works at the problems of 
other classes of citizens. It maintains a 
weather bureau, a lighthouse service, and 
numerous other services. It vaccinates you, 
and in some places tills your teeth for you; 
it is interested in everybcxly’s health. 

All these rather new^ activities of govern- 
ment are signs that government is slowdy 
becoming an instrument for the service of 
all the people instead of an instrument for 
oppressing the people, as it often was in the 
past. There are still many steps ahead to 
l)e taken. They can be taken only if every 
citizen learns what he can about the govern- 
ment and does his part by honest thinking 
and honest voting. 
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The STORY of GOVERNMENT 


Reading Unit 
No. 2 


HOW THE PEOPLE GOVERN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Note: For basic injormation For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol, 1 5. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 
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In Philadelphia stands a group of buildings which 
played a great part in the early history of our country, 
ilere the Continental Congress met at the time when 
the Declaration of Independence was adopted. Here, 
when the Revolution was over, the convention as- 


sembled to give our country a constitution. The group 
of buildings is now a museum, called Independence 
Hall National Museum. The main building of the 
group is Independence Hall, shown in the picture 
above. Here is the home of the Liberty Bell. 


HOW the PEOPLE GOVERN the UNITED STATES 


A Free Country Is One in Which Every Man May Have an Equal 
Voice in Making Its History. Here We Tell How Americans 
May Use Their Voices to Put Their Will into Effect 


HEN tlic men of the thirteen colonies 
made the great decision to separate 
from England and to form an indc- 
j)cndent country, they probably did not real- 
ize that it is usually harder to set up a good 
new government than to throw off a bad old 
one. The government they had had from 
Phigland was bad, and many of them were 
inclined to think that the less government 
any country Ixid the better. Thomas Jeffer- 
son expressed this idea when he said he pre- 
icrred newspapers without government to 
government without newspapers. 

So the first government the colonists set 
up was a weak one, partly because many of 


them thought it should be. The thirteen 
colonies declared themselves free states but 
agreed to join together in the American 
Federation. The federation was simply a 
loose agreement between thirteen little coun- 
tries who thought their separate freedom as 
imjiortant as the agreement they made with 
each other. The federal Congress could not 
tax individual citizens, but was supposed to 
be able to raise money by asking for it from 
the states, who alone could tax the people. 
]lut the states often decided that they did 
not care to send any money, or would w^ait 
until the others had sent theirs. Congress 
was supposed to be able to regulate com- 
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merce, but most of the states insisted that The constitution that was finally drafted 
they had a right to charge duties on imports showed that on the whole the “federalists,”* 
if they wanted to. They could charge duties those who believed in a strong central gov- 
not only on products brought from Europe, ernment, had won. It set up a government 
but on goods shipped from one state to an- truly above the states. The states continyiiQ 
other. Eggs and vegetables brought into to have their own lawmaking bodief^id 
New York from New' Jersey or Connecticut their governors, and to decide as they pleased 
had to pay a duty. .m about matters that 

The federal Con- ^ did not affect other 

gress issued a great states. But the new 

deal of paper money, national government 

but since it was not have power 

able to collect enough overall questions that 

paper money with no longer interfere 

came worth less and i U H ||b|||||||l||L ernment by refusing 

less. Also the federal ^ llQlg | IHIIbIQIQ to send the money it 

government hacl bo^- ^ ^ The new^^^^^^^^ 

ar ' more clear that no longer charge 

IMiutu ny tho I’r I'hotu iMiitlK 

the country needed a _ tt « • « . . thities or tariffs on 

Stronger central gov- known as the “cradle of American liberty” because it goods coming from 

eminent that could here, in the days before the Re vo^^ state's. All in 

meetings were held to protest against England’s treat- 

control the states and ment of the colonists. Many patriotic meetings have all, the states agreed 

rniilrl ni*QP monpv been held here since that time, and the spirits of many .1 . .1 ^vniild nol 

coulcl raise money by famous men haunt the grave old building— among Uicv would not 

taxing individuals in- them are James Otis, Samuel Adams, John Quincy try to act like thirteen 
stead of just asking separate little coun- 

the slates for it, Alexander Hamilton and tries, but w'ould join to make one nation. 


IMiutu iiy the t'r end I'hotu iMiitlK 


.1 C • A 1 * AUKIUD, aiiu ^ 

stead of just asking 

the slates for it, Alexander Hamilton and 
others persuaded the states to hold a con- 
vention to revise the “articles of confed- 
eration" — that is, the agreement the thir- 
teen little states had made with one another. 

The Struggle for Strong Central Government 

When the convention met, the delegates 
did not have an easy time agreeing. They 
included many remarkable men; most of 
them were leaders in their states, and many 
of them later took a large part in the new 
government that they formed. But they 
disagreed violently on many subjects. Ham- 
ilton was sure that the new government 
should be very powerful; others, like Jeffer- 
son, thought that there were great dangers 
in such a strong central government. 


The constitution that these states adopted 
was not a perfect thing. It was a compro- 
mise of many con Hiding ideas, and satisfied 
no one completely. Thinking people of the 
present day do not call it perfect. But they 
know that it is remarkably good. The fact 
that it is still good to-day shows that the 
men who wrote it were unusually wise. Our 
country is many times as large as it was then. 
Life has changed in many ways; new ma- 
chines and new ideas of all kinds have made 
the problems of government very different 
and much more difficult, but the general 
scheme of government that was adopted in 
1787 is .still working. It has been changed a 
little, as its authors knew it would be, and 
it will doubtless be changed again; but what- 
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Here is James Otis speaking in the Old Town House 
in Boston. In t^here was a movement to empower 
customhouse officials to search any house for smuggled 
goods. The colonists objected to the movement, and 

ever its faults, it has worked as well as any 
I)lan of government in the world, and far 
longer already than most of them. 

Why We Have a House and a Senate 

We can best understand our government 
if we look at the constitution and trace out 
the working of the rules it lajs down. In 
the first section of the lirst article it says 
that “all legislative powers lierein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives.^^ Why was the 
Congress divided into two parts? Some 
members of the Constitutional Convention 
were not in favor of the division. They 
thought that if the people were going to 
make the laws, through their representatives, 
they would need only to have the represent- 
atives meet and make the laws. Other 
members thought the problem was not quite 
so simple. They realiz.ed that the people or 
their representatives might be swept away 
by an idea and make it into law too quickly, 
only to realize afterward that it was not so 
good an idea as they thought. To j>rcvent 
laws being made hastily and thoughtlessly, 


the question was taken before the Superior Court. As 
advocate-general, James Otis would have had to be 
on the side of the government, but he resigned his 
office and spoke on behalf of the colonists. 

they decided that it would be best to have 
the lawmaking body divided into two parts, 
so that every law ])roposed would be dis- 
cussed by two separate bodies of men. To 
make sure that all possible opinions about a 
law would be brought up when it was being 
discussed, they said that the two bodies 
should be elected in dilTerent ways. 

How Our Lawmakers Are Chosen 

There was another reason for dividing 
Congress into two houses. The Constitu- 
tional Convention was a meeting, not of 
re}>resentatives of the people of the countr\', 
but of representatives of thirteen states. 
When it was suggested that the number of 
members from each state in the new Congress 
should be proportional to the population of 
each state, the big states were satisfied but 
the little states objected. They said that 
in such a congress the big states with more 
members could do anything they wanted, 
and the little states would have no power to 
stop them. But if, on the other hand, every 
state could send the .same number of members 
to congress, then the small states would have 
an advantage. The few people in Rhode 
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Island would be just as powerful as the 
many in New York. 

The way out of this difficulty was a con- 
gress of two houses, of which one represented 
the states as such, and the other the people 
of the states according to their numbers. 
This scheme satisfied also those who wanted 
two separate groups of lawmakers to balance 
each other and prevent foolisli and hasty 
actions. It appealed also to those who were 
not in favor of a pure democracy, who 
thought that the people could not be trusted 
to pick wise representatives. They felt that 
one of the houses of Congress should not be 
elected by the jieople but should be clioscn 
in some way to make sure of getting leaders 
and thinkers. So it was decided that the 
Senate should be composed of two senators 
from each state, chosen by the legislature of 
the state. 


senators chosen by the legislatures of the 
states seemed a wise jirecaution to the.* 
authors of the constitution, it has not con- 
tinued to satisfy the people. The idea that / ’ 
senators should be chosen by the dirept 
vote of the people in each state was^is- 
cussed and argued for years. The consti- 
tution was finally changed by an amendment 
in 1Q13, and the people now elect their 
senators by direct vote. 

The Law That Governs the Lawmakers 

The first article of the constitution tells 
what Congress may do and may not do. We 
need not go over the whole list of provisions, 
because you will want to read the constitu- 
tion for yourself. You will see that Congress 
is given power over most matters that affect 
the country as a whole, or at least most 
matters that anyone could foresee in 1787. 


By having the senators chosen by the From the time the constitution was adopted 

legislatures of the states instead of directly to the present day some people have urged 

by the people, the authors of the constitu- that Congress oe given more powers, 
lion hoped to make the Senate of America’s early days Congress has the power to 

a wise and sober group that are still standing in Boston, Massa- tax peojile for the support of 
11 . ^1 1 chusetts. This is the famous Old .v r i 1 ^ . 

would restrain any rash and state House, built nearly two hun- the Icdcral government, to 

reckless impulses that might dred years ago and restored in 1882. control commerce with other 
, , From a balcony on the second floor, . 1 i . 

coUiC from the House of Rep- facing State Street, the citizens of countries and between states, 

rcsentatives. For this reason StamrAcrthl 

also they made the senators Declaration of Independence, and are ])owers which ’*had not 
hold office for sLx years, while been clearh' given to the C’ofi- 

representatives were d 


changed every two 
years. They also made 
the Senate a continuous 
body by saying that the 
terms of the senators 
should overlap. Onl\ 
one- third of the senators 
are elected at any one 
time. When a senator 
begins his term one- third 
of his fellow senators 
have already been 
in the Senate two 
years and one-third 
have been there four 
years. 

Although 

the plan ^ 

of hav- 
ing the 



tinental Congress and which 
the makers of the constitution 
thouf^ln essential if the coun- 
try was U) have a stable gov- 
ernment. 

Article two says that the 
executive jiower shall be 
vested in a president . 
The powers of the 
president are not 
given at great length. 
He is commander in 
chief of the army and 
navy. We can see 
what was in the minds 
of the authors of the 
constitution on this 
point. 
■ . . 1' h e y 

had seen 
many 
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In this dignified, simply-decorated chamber the Senate at desks on the floor of the chamber. Above is a 
of the United States meets. Its members, who num- visitor’s gallery. In niches are busts of the vice 
ber ninety-six in all— two senators for each state — sit presidents of the United States. 


examples in history and in their own times 
of armies being used to oppiess people. 
At one time an army in Rome murdered 
the emperor and olTcrcd the office to the 
man who would give them the most money. 
And since the time of Rome there had 
been many examples of military leaders 
seizing power simply because they had 
control of soldiers. To prevent any such 
evil in this country, the supreme command 
of the army and navy is given, not to a 
soldier, but to the president, who is elected 
by the people every four years. 

What the President May Do 

The president, ‘Vith the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate,’’ may make treaties with 
other countries. He appoints men to all 
sorts of less important positions and in this 
way has control over the carrying out of the 
laws. And the constitution says “he shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” He is also to report to Congress 


from time to lime “on the state of the union 
and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” 

How the President Vetoes a Bill 

In one way the president can do more than 
recommend to Congress. When Congress 
passes a bill, the measure does not become 
a laW' until the president has signed it. If 
he disapproves, he may refuse to sign it. 
This is called the president’s power of veto. 
Congress can, however, make the bill a law 
in spite of a veto, if the bill, upon being 
reconsidered, receives the votes of two-thirds 
of the members in each house. 

The constitution explains how the presi- 
dent shall be chosen, by a scheme carefully 
worked out to make it as certain as possible 
that the choice will be wise and thoughtful. 
Since the president has very great powers 
and responsibilities, the authors of the con- 
stitution thought he should not be chosen 
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directly by the vote of the people. They 
were afraid that a man who was popular 
with the great mass of the people might be 
none too sure to make a good governor. 
So they invented a plan. The president 
should be chosen by a special group of 
‘‘electors.” The electors were to be chosen 


The other great branch of our government 
is the judicial. The constitution does not. 
go into so much detail about this department 
of the government as it does about the others, 
It says simply that “the judicial power of 
the United States shall be vested iir one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts 


in each state in the 
way the legislature 
of the state decided, 
and they could not 
be persons who had 
any position in the 
government. The 
electors would choose 
the president and 
vice president. 

This plan was 
meant to make the 
choice of a president 
a very calm and cool 
affair, conducted 
thoughtfully by 
picked men. It still 
seems like a good 
plan. But it does 
not work; or perhaps 
we should say that 
the people of the 
country have failed 
to use it. The people 
insist on voting for a 
particular man for 



as the Congress may 
from time to time 
ordain and estab- 
lish.” It says that 
the members of the 
Sui)rcme Court, with 
one chief justice, 
shall be appointed 
by the president 
“with the advice and 
consent of the Sen- 
ate.” But it does 
not say how many 
judges there shall be 
in the Supreme 
Court; nor docs it 
d c t e r mi n e v c r y 
clearly what their 
powers shall be. 

It says that the 
Supreme (\)urt shall 
setthi certain kinds 
of cases, ""‘such as 
those in which high 
officials of the gov 
ernment are accused. 


president, instead of Photo by the Nutioiini MiiHnuiii 


And it shall have 


for a group of men to 
choose the president. 
This is due largely 
to the rise of political 
parties which, as we 
shall see, are very 
important in our 


This is a portrait of John Marshall, probably the greatest 
chief justice of the Supreme Court that the United States 
has had. At the time when he went into office, in 1801, 
it was generally thought that the Supreme Court was the 
one part of the new government that had not done what 
was expected of it. It was John Marshall who gave the 
organization the weight and dignity which the makers of 
the constitution had intended it to have. 


“appellate (a-pdl'- 
at) jurisdiction” over 
less important cases; 
which means simply 
that people who arc 
not satisfied with the 


government. Parties way their cases have been decided by lower 


could not get people to vote for them if 
they did not have candidates for the office 
of president who could win the admiration 
of the voters. So it became, and still is, 
the custom for the electors to promise 
beforehand to vote for a particular man 
for president. You vote for the electors 


courts may under certain circumstances 
“appeal” to the Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court will then “review” the work 
of the lower court and say whether its de- 
cision was correct, or whether the law in- 
volved is contrary to the constitution. 


who have agreed to choose the president you 


The Final Test of a Law 


want.^ Thus the literal instructions of the In practice, deciding whether or not a law 
constitution are still followed, but the idea is constitutional is the most important duty 
behind them is abandoned altogether. of the Supreme Court. But the constitution 
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This photograph shows the House of Representatives 
in session. Ihe number of members who shall be 
elected to this lower body of Congress is based upon 

(li)cs not say clearly that it is to have this 
power. John Marshall, the third man to 
hold the office of cliicf justice, was convinced 
that the federal government should be 
stronger than the states and that the Su- 
j)reme Court should be the backbone of the 
federal power. Under his leadership the 
court first maintained that it had the power 
to declare a law contrary to the constitution. 
He said that unless the Supreme Court had 
this power, Congress would naturally assume 
that it could jxiss any kind of law, and so 
could really change the constitution by just 
making laws. 

The Importance of the Supreme Court 

You can see that this power is extremely 
important; it makes the Supreme Court as 
important as the president and Congress, 
although we may feel its powder less directly. 
A law that the Supreme Court declares un- 
constitutional is not repealed; it is just not 
enforced. Congress cannot make it a law 
by passing it again with a larger vole, as it 


the population of the United States, and upon its 
distribution. The original House numbered 65 mem- 
bers. To-day the membership is 435. 

can when the president vetoes a bill. The 
only thing that can be done is to change the 
constitution — a long and difficult process, as 
we shall see — or to wait until the court 
changes its mind, which it sometimes does. 

The Problems of Modern America 

There are many examples of the way in 
which the supreme court can affect the course 
of events in the country. Many of the prob- 
lems that face us now were not dreamed of 
by the authors of the constitution. They 
knew nothing about railroads or telephones, 
or about many other inventions that make 
our lives so different from theirs. Wdien 
Congress has to deal with new problems, the 
Supreme Court can either help or hinder ac- 
cording as its members feel it their duty 
to interpret the constitution narrowdy or 
broadly. 

Congress, the president, and the Supreme 
Court, then, are the three almost equal pow- 
ers in our national government. We cannot 
say whether or not they have exactly equal 
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powers because the things they do are dif- 
ferent, but they do tend to balance each 
other and to keep us in the middle of the 
road. They tend to make whatever large 
changes we want come fairly slowly. This 
is exactly what the framers of the constitu- 
tion intended. They believed very decidedly 
in taking time to talk things over and to 
think a bit before making changes. Their 
scheme for possible changes in the constitu- 
tion shows this clearly. Whenever two- 
thirds of both houses of Congress vote for it, 
a change or amendment to the constitution 
may be proposed to the states. If three- 
fourths of the states agree, the amendment 
becomes part of the constitution. 

“The Rights of Man” 

This may not seem so very difficult, but 
it has been found that a tremendous impulse 
for a change is needed to carry through the 
whole process. The first amendments were 
added soon after the constitution was ratified, 


to interfere with people’s rights. But 
James Madison and others thought that 
one cannot make too sure, and it was 
better to have the constitution say defi- 
nitely that there are certain things that 
must not be done. So ten amendments were 
added. Religion shall not be a concern of 
government, was the first declaration, and 
it was undoubtedly wise. The days of cruelty 
to people who would not worship as their 
rulers thought they should were over when 
the constitution was written, but the mix- 
ture of religion and government was still 
capable of causing trouble, from which we 
have been saved altogether. 

Congress shall pass no laws restricting the 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 
These rights are especially important. Al- 
most the first thing an oppressive ruler does 
is to make laws against those who express 
disapproval of him. Free speech is most im- 
portant in a democracy, for men who are in 
power fall very easily into the idea that any- 


and are more of an afterthought than a one who does not agree with them is not only 

change. Many people had been disappointed mistaken but is actually wicked and .should 

because the new document did not say be punished. In reality criticism and dis- 

en<. ugh about protecting the ^^rights of man.’' cussion are the life of popular government. 

The Declaration of Independence had said People can only govern themselves well if 

that all men have “certain in- . they can talk and read about 

alienable Rights. In Furope shaped to fit in between the their problems, 
the I^rcnch were asserting that capftol-^c' so We need not go over the other 
all men have rights which no from the hub of a wheel. It rights one by one. Some of 
government can take away. ^®^^®o?Uie^nftcd States"^^^ them are still important; others 


In England from the time of 
the Great Charter men had 
said that rulers must be limited 
in their power over the people. 

Alexander Hamilton thought 
that all this excitement about 
rights was unnecessary^ because 
the constitution did not 
give anyone the power 


relate to troubles that have 
nearly disappeared. In all of 
them we can sec what rights of 
man the people of 1790 thought 
were most likely to be disre- 
garded by a government, 
d'hc first amendment which 
was really a change, 
rather than a mere 
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This vast crowd has just nominated a president of 
the United States. For this is the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention meeting in the Chicago Stadium in 
1932. Beams of light streaming through the high 

cicl(litit)n, was the eleventh. It settled a 
question of the rights of states, more ex- 
citing then than it is now. The twelfth 
has to do with the election of the president 
in case of a tic, and it is no longer important 
because the way of electing the president 
has been changed greatly without changing 
the constitution. The next changes in 
the constitution were those that came 
with the Civil War, over sixty years later. 
By winning the war the Northern states 
settled the question whether any state 
can resign from the Union because it hap- 
j)ens to disagree with the others. The South- 
ern states wanted to form a sej)arate country 
in which slavery would be ]>ermitted. The 
Northern states maintained that this must 
remain one country and that slavery must 
be abandoned if a majority of the people in 
the country felt it to be wrong. These irlcas 
are the substance of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments, which 
prohibit slavery and give Negroes the right 
to vote and the other rights of citizens. 

The Income Tax Amendment 

No more amendments were adopted for a 
long time, but at last in 1909 Congress passed 
an amendment giving the federal govern- 


windows fall on either side of Governor Roosevelt 
as he makes his speech accepting the nomination. 
You will notice signs belonging to the various state 
delegations, who represent the voters. 

nient power to raise money by an income tax. 
This was accepted by three-fourths of the 
states and was proclaimed as part of the 
constitution in 1913. Soon afterward the 
.seventeenth amendment, changing the way 
of electing senators, was passed and accepted. 
The eighteenth amendment, prohibiting in- 
toxicating liquor, was passed in 1919. And 
the nineteenth, giving women the right to 
vote, w'as passed in 1920. 

Four Amendments in Ten Years 

So we saw' more than a hundred years pass 
w'ithout any amendment to the constitution 
exccj^t those that came w'ith the civil war, 
and then the country seemed to realize sud- 
denly that amendments are not impossible. 
Four of them w’ere adopted in less than ten 
years. They seem to show that, although 
vague dissatisfaction with our government 
does little good, changes can be made when- 
ever clear-cut improvements are proposed. 

The constitution does not say how the 
executive part of the government, headed 
by the president, shall be organized. It says 
he may ask the opinion of heads of depart- 
ments on matters under their control and 
thus implies that there shall be departments 
with heads. It does not say what the de- 
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partments shall be. This might seem to be 
an omission that should be corrected. But 
the authors of the constitution probably 
meant to be vague on this point, wisely 
leaving room for changes. Departments can 
be created or abolished w^henever it seems 
wise, without the long effort involved in 
amending the constitution. Changes are not 
frequent, but there are several more depart- 
ments now than were first established. There 
are now ten departments among which the 
work of managing the country is divided. 
The head of each department is usually 
called the secretary of the department and 
is chosen by the president, with the consent 
of the Senate, which it rarely fails to give. 

What the President’s Cabinet Is For 

This group of men, chosen by the president 
to help him manage the country, is called 
his cabinet. He usually chooses men in 
whom he has confidence and whom he likes, 
though too often he must consider ^‘politics'’ 
also. That is, he gives positions in the cabi- 
net to important members of his party who 
have helped to get him elected. According 
to 1 idition, the cabinet is supposed to advise 
the president. Since there are no laws in 
the constitution or elsewhere about this, the 
president can always do as he pleases. So 
some presidents depend a great deal on their 


some distant country, he would naturally 
imagine that when we had told him what 
the various officers were and how they were 
chosen there could be little more to add 
except all the detail of what the officers and 
their subordinates do. But there is another 
element in our government that does not 
appear in the constitution at all. It is repre- 
sented by the word ^^iiolitics.'' The authors 
of the constitution did not think much of 
political parties, and they imagined that they 
had invented a kind of government in which 
parties and politics w^ouid not be very im- 
portant. They were very much mistaken. 
It is doubtful whether a democracy is pos- 
sible without political parties of some sort. 

That the people govern themselves does 
not mean that they all agree about how they 
should govern. There are two sides to every 
question, and often more than two; sup- 
porters will be found for every side. For 
example, some persons will think that in- 
comes should be taxed heavily, others that 
landowners should bear tlie burden. One 
group shouts that we must do one thing; 
another grouj) answers that such a thing 
would be fatal, and we must do something 
quite different. It is only natural that men 
who have definite opinions should join to- 
gether in associations to see that tTieir ideas 
are carried out Such a group is a political 


cabinets for advice and help, and others pay party. At present we have a number of them. 


very little attention to them. The National Museum in Washing- . I^efore the election of a pros- 

Tf we w’ere explaining our ton has, among other things, im- ident each partv holds a con- 

portant collections of natural his- . r , 

govern- loiy, anthropology, biology, and vciition, a meeting of chosen 

^ ment to a geology -assembled mainly throuch niemlxTS of the party from 

. scientific work done by the United , rr^ • 

Visitor from States government. all c>ver the country. This 




all over the country. 
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rhiilo |jy Intcniatiuiiu i i'hotoa 


This was the hon^f. , ' the American embassy in Berlin. show street of Germany’s capital. Here the American 

It was situated on the famous Unter den Linden, the ambassador resided. 


meeting is often an excited gathering of 
men who disagree with one another in 
many ways, (hough they arc all members of 
the same party. With much tumult they 
succeed in picking a man to ^‘run” for j^resi- 
dent. They adopt a ^‘])latform,’’ or a state- 
ment of what they think about i)ublic que.s- 
tions. In state and local elections the ])er- 
formance is simpler but much the same. 

The Founders of Our Major Parties 

The i)eriod before an election is full of 
activity and excitement. Party sui)j)orters 
rush about making speeches, writing articles 
and books, and generally doing everything 
they can to win voters. Newspapers take 
sides — they arc often owned by men with 
strong opinions in favor of one party — and 
print editorials j)raising the candidate they 
.support. Far too often the}' also print news 
that is flattering to their candidate, and leave 
out or limit news that favors the rival canvli- 
datc and party. 

There are two great parties in the United 
States which, under one name or another, 
have struggled for power almost since the 
beginning of the country. The Republican 
party likes to trace its foundation to Alex- 
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ander Hamilton It has always stood for the 
idea of a strong central government and a 
high tarilT on goods imported from other 
countries It says we must protect our 
manufacturers and workers from the com- 
petition of foreign producers. The Demo- 
cratic party considers Thomas Jefferson its 
founder. It has usually supported the rights 
of states an(i individuals when it was sup- 
])osed that tho^e rights were in danger from 
the central government. And it has main- 
tained that a lower tariff is better for the 
country because foreign trade ought to be 
encouraged and because tariffs often give 
sonic of our citizens an advantage over 
others. These are among the fundamental 
principles of the two parties; on any more 
transient question they may take sides also, 
and may bometimes change sides. 

Do Parties Stand for a Principle? 

As a matter of fact, we cannot look back 
at our history and see the Republican party 
and the Democratic party always opposing 
each other over the same questions. Often 
elections are fought without any very funda- 
mental struggle about principles of govern- 
ment. People frequently arc asked to vote 
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for a particular man rather than for ideas 
about public affairs. This is not true, how- 
ever, of some of the less important parties. 
There have been a number of smaller parties 
which have had influence, though they have 
never succeeded in electing a president. 
Among others, the Populist party in the 
1890^3 and the Socialist party have always 
asked people to vote for certain ideas rather 
than for certain candidates. 

The Danger of Our ‘Tolitical Machines” 

It would be too much to suppose that all 
[he men who work for parties do so just be- 
cause of unselfish conviction that their party 
is the one which can handle the government 
most wisely. Many of them do, but many 
others have to be urged with more than the 
feeling of a good deed well done. Tn other 
words, it is often assumed that people who 
give time and effort and money to getting a 
candidate elected will be rewarded after the 
election. The reward is ordinarily a job. 
Many of the officers who are elected in the 
various parts of the government, from the 
president down to the mayors of cities, have 
the power to appoint minor officials under 
them. They usually appoint members of 
their parties who have been especially helpful 
in getting them elected. 


machines to keep their party in office. The 
president appoints postmasters and other, 
federal officers in all parts of the country; 
thus he can put his supporters into these 
positions and have men working for his party 
in every state. 

The Machine at Its Worst 

It is in the cities that the “machine” is 
seen at its worst. It maintains its jiower not 
only by giving jobs to those who support it, 
but by handing out favors of all kinds in 
return for votes. In this way the line be- 
tween honesty and dishonesty easily becomes 
confused and dim. ^lany of the men who 
get jobs in the city governments do their 
work as well as they can, and many of the 
favors done for people may be harmless. A 
business man may be chosen to supply mate- 
rial the city needs and may supply it well 
and at a fair price in .spite of the fact that 
he was given the contract be^causc he voted 
the right way. But too often favors given 
in return for votes lake dangerous and dis- 
honcst forms. High prices arc paid for cit}' 
supplies to men who have supj)ortcd the 
officials who buy things for the city. Men 
who break the law can sometimes go up 
.scathed because they support the machiiit 
The weakest link in our chain (ff gwerninen> 


The result of this way of doing things is is in the management of some of our big cities, 
what is popularly called a “po- jhe United States Treasury As long ago as 188.3 a law 

litical machine.” It is a party, Building is the center of the 'v\'as passed by Congress to 
... 1* 1 governments banking and bu SI- , ^ . ,, 

or a group wathin a party, which ness affairs. Like the other change the spoils system, 

exists, not to carry out certain *^ ** ^^*^' habit of aj)pointing po- 

jirincijiles of government, but . ’ litical suj)portcrs to offices was 


jirincijiles of government, but 
merely to secure the power that 
comes from holding office. 
Even presidents often develop 


called. The “spoils” were the 
many jobs that the heads of r. 
party could hand out if the> 



l^oto by Was linstoa C. of C. 
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The Pentagon, the home of the Wer Department, is 
across the Povoiuar River from Washington, in 
Arlington, Virginia. Although it has only five floors. 


office building in the world. During 
World War II 32,500 people worked here directing 
the many activities of the United States Army. 


were elected. 'Fhe result was naturally 
that many of the jobs were held hv m»*n 
unfit for them, d he government service 
was by no means improved by the fact 
that every time the country changed from 
one party to the other a great number of 
oiTicials were thrown out and inexj)erienced 
men put in their jilaces. So a civil service 
system was designed. According to this 
scheme, man}^ positions in the federal gov- 
ernment were classified and examinations 
were made out for each position. To get 
one of these positions a man must pass the 
examination, and he must pass another be- 
fore he can be promoted. Thus even if he 
is ap])ointcd for political reasons, he must 
.show that he can handle the job. 

Since the civil service .system was begun, 
more and more positions in tlie federal gov- 
ernment have been placed under it. A few 
of the states have mucli the same kind of 
law, but in most of them the ^‘spoils system’^ 
is still the custom. Most large cities, lunv- 
ever, now have civil service systems at least 
for those employees whose work is too tech- 
nical and complicated to bo handled by a 
politician. 

We can best understand the extraordinary 


variety and amouni of w'ork done by the 
federal government if wc look brielly at the 
deiiartmeiUs whose heads form the presi- 
dent’s cabinet. Each department is like a 
huge business employing many people and 
spending great quantities of money. 

The Department of State 

The first is fb.- Dejiarlment of State, which 
handles our liHairs w'ith other countries, 
'fhe constitution gives the president the 
jiower to deal with other countries, and to 
make treaties “wdth the advice and consent 
of the Senate.’^ The secretary of state is 
the man who carries out the president’s ideas 
of how our affairs with foreign jiowcrs should 
be conducted. The importance of the secre- 
retary of state depends a great deal on the 
character and the opinions of the president. 
Tf the president trusts him, the secretary can 
i*avc great influence on affairs. But if the 
president jirefcrs to do it all himself, he has 
the power so long as he can get the Senate 
to agree. Thus although any formal treaty 
must be accepted by the Senate, the presi- 
dent has enormous power in our foreign rela- 
tions, as indeed in any other department. 

The men who represent us in other parts 
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of the world are divided into two classes, 
diplomatic officers and consular officers. The 
diplomatic officers are ambassadors and 
other ministers with less important titles; 
they are the mouthpieces through which our 
country converses with other nations. We 
send an ambassador to every country that 
sends us one. The duty of an ambassador 
is by no means limited to talking about 
formal agreements and treaties. He is the 
person to whom Americans in a foreign 
country turn for help. And the people of 
the country he is sent to, treat him as though 
he himself were the United States, ffe must 
take part in the life of the country, b(x'ome 
acquainted with many people, and entertain 
important men and officials. The talks he 
has and the friends he makes in the other 
country are often as important as formal 
agreements. He is not supposed to concern 
himself with matters of commerce and busi- 
ness between the two countries, but in prac- 
tice he may find it hard not to do so. If 
our country has set up a tariff which keeps 
the products of another country out of the 
United States, business men in that country 
arc sure to ask our ambassador why we insist 
on such a tariff. The ambassador must keep 
the State Department informed of events in 
the other country and wliat the people are 


our business men with much information 
about other countries- -what sort of product' 
is most in demand, methods of shipping 
and packing, and all the data that a man 
would want who planned to export Kis 
products. Consuls also supervise American 
ships in foreign ports and look after Ameri- 
can citizens in need of help or advice. 

AH lliese activities outside the country 
are supervised by the secretary of state and 
the officials under him. The work is split 
u]) among .several divisions, one for each 
part of the world, 'fhere are many letters 
to be written and records to be ke|)t. ddiis 
department also issues passports to American 
citizens ]danning to travel abroad. Lately its 
work has grown greatly, esjiecially since it 
must supervise the nation’s repre.sentalion 
in the Tnited Nations. 

The Department of the Treasury 

The Department of the Treasury docs for 
the country W'hat the treasurer of a clul) dc^es 
for the club. Tt collects the money in ta.xes 
from the people and jxiys it out again as 
Congress directs. No money may be paid 
out or taken in e.xcept in obedient e to orders 
from Congress. Since this is true, we must 
turn back to Congress again to get a glimpse 
at the finances of our country.*' Tn igii 


thinking and saying about us. 

The other officials w'ho rep- 
resent us abroad are the con- 
suls. Their work is commer- 
cial. They supply information 
about shipping rates, tariffs, 
and markets in this country 
to merchants wffio want to sell 
things here. And they supply 


Here you see Uncle ^Sam’s marines 
policing Haiti. In 1915 this little 
country, which shares with Santo 
Domingo the second largest island 
of the Greater Antilles, asked the 
United States for aid in establishing 
a sound and orderly government. 
The United States agreed to help. 
Haiti has made such progress in 
learning to rule herself that we 
have now withdrawn altogether 
from the island and have left it 
under native control. 


Congress passed a law estab- 
lishing a budget .system. Be- 
fore that time it was more or 
less a matter of luck and patch- 
ing to make the money paid 
out balance the money paid in. 
Congress passed bills for col- 
lecting and for sj lending money 
without milch attention to 
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I’lioto by Wasbingtun C. of C. 

This handsome structure is one of the newer buildings is the Department of Commerce Building, and was 

of the United States government in Washington. It not completed until 1929. 


whether or not one would offset the other, the year before, there must be an explanation 
Sometimes there was a surplus at the end of the increase. Under the Treasury De- 
of the year and at other times a deficit which partment is a bureau of the budget which 
would have to be made up the next year. takes all these many reports and makes up 

A budget is simply a plan. Each year the a statement of how much money will be 

heads of the various departments, divisions, needed to support the government during 
and bureaus of the government must draw the next year. It is one of the duties of the 
up a statement of the money they will need president to go over this statement of the 

during the next year for salaries and supplies, expense of government, make notes of 

If the amount asked for is more than that of changes he would recommend, and present 
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to Congress a budget message. Thus Con- 
gress will have before it a clear statement of 
the money needed, and will know how much 
must be raised in taxes. Of course Congress 
may change any part of the budget, giving 
some departments more and others less as 
it sees fit, but usually it accepts roughly the 
estimate received. 

Where Oiir Government Gets Its Money 

When we consider that the money taken 
in by our country in any year is now several 
billion dollars, an amount so large that you 
and I find it hard even to imagine such a 
sum, we can realize what a huge task of book- 
keeping is involved in the budget. The 
money is collected from the people in various 
ways. Some of it is taken in tariffs, or 
duties on goods shipped into the country. 
This means that there are collectors and 
inspectors at every port which receives for- 
eign goods. Some of the monc}' is taken in 
income taxes. For the collection of taxes 
within the country, or the ^‘in- 
ternal revenue,” the country is 
divided into several districts, 
each one organized to handle 
the returns from its area and 


One of the most important de- 
partments of the federal govern- 
ment is the Post Office. We are 
all familiar with its army of 
postmen who make communi- 
cation so simple for us, whether 
live in the country or in 
the city. 


each in charge of an official of the treasury 
Department. Every person who has an in-' 
come over a certain amount must pay the 
government a certain percentage of it. The 
percentage varies according to how much he 
has and according to how much the country 
needs. In general, the greater your income, 
the more of it you must give the United 
States. 

No bills are sent to remind people of their 
income taxes. But the government does not 
assume that all people are honest; it makes 
an effort to detect those who cheat. People 
who are caught cheating or evading taxes 
may l>e put in prison. In paying the tax 
you till out a blank stating your income and 
all about how you get it. If you earn it all, 
you pay a little less than you do if all or 
part of it comes from investments. Thus 
the man who works for his living does not 
pay so high a tax as the man who does not 
work but lives on the income of money he 
has invested. Somewhat like the income 
tax is the inheritance tax. 
Property worth more than 
certain amount is taxed whti 
it pusses on the death of the 
owner to his heirs. Like the 
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income tax, this is arranged to take more 
•from wealthy people than from those who 
have less money. 

Another tax collected by the internal rev- 
enue de])artmcnt of the 'Freasury is that on 
tobacco. From the point of view of the 
government, this is a very good tax; for it 
is easy to collect and the income from it 
varies little from year to year. It is col- 
lected by selling to the producers of tobacco 
products stamps which must be placed on 
their j)ackages. Thus every package of 
cigarettes or box of cigars has a stamp which 
must be torn when the package is ojicned. 
A few other things — all of them luxuries or 
amusements also bear this “excise” tax. 

Hesides collecting taxes and taking care 
of the funds, the Treasury I)e[)artment has 
charge of the mints and the engraving offices 
where the money we carry in our pockets is 
made It oj>erale.s t!ie Coast (iuard in peace- 
time and administers the Narcotics Hureau 
and the l;nit^‘^> 'tes Secret Service. 

The Department of Defense 

I'litil r()47 the Army and the Na\’y was 
each headed by a secretary ol cabinet rank. 
Now the defense of the country is in the 
hands of tlie Department of Defense, or what 
is known as the National Military FNtablish- 
ment, headed by a ci^'ilian secretary of de- 
fense who is himself responsible to the presi- 
dent— the commander in chief — and sits in 
the president’s cabinet. Fhe Defense De- 
partment is made uj) of the dejiartments of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, each 
headed by a civilian secretary. Those three 
secretaries are responsible to the secretary of 
defense and share with him and the president 
the task of shaping general policies. 

Just what is the Defense Department for? 
Of course we can say at once that it is 
to defend us from our enemies, but this does 
not mean much unless we have some idea 
what possible or real enemies we have. The 
enemies a nation has depend a great deal on 
how it acts. So our preparedness for fighting 
should depend on what we as a nation want 
to do in the world. It is fairly certain that 
the pcoj)le of this country do not want to 
take land away from any other people or to 
do anything similar that would have to be 


done by force. This is true of most of the 
peoj)Ies in the world. Yet the world still 
consists of many nations. And each nation 
remembers only too clearly that somehow 
wars have started in the fiast, and that the 
nation with the biggest and best-trained 
army at the start was most likely to win. 
So we have a world full of people, none of 
whom want to fight anyone, but all of whom 
are s[)ending huge amounts of elTort and 
money keejiing ready to fight. 

For a long time our lountry had few 
worries about jiossible wars. Our fieace with 
Canada has always been so complete that it 
never occurred to anyone to build forts at 
the border, as the lOurojiean countries do. 
Mexico and the other countries to the south 
were all so small and weak that we were sure 
of having our own way in a quarrel without 
having to "fight. Kurojie was far enough 
away for us to watch the quarrels and fight- 
ing that went on there without getting mixed 
up in the trouble. But this condition of 
affairs is gone forever. W’e have acquired 
possessions in far-away |>arts of the world. 
We have admitted, by sending our soldiers 
to fight in the worst wars history has seen, 
that the affairs of Eurojie are not outside 
our concern. Our citizens go all over the 
world in their efforts to make money and to 
sell the products of our country, d'hey as- 
sume that our navy aiul our soldiers exist 
to protect .Vmerican commerce everywhere. 

So everyone agrees that we neeel a navy 
an<l an army, but there are many different 
opinions about how large and costly they 
should be. Before World W ar II our regular 
army consisted of about 165,000 volunteers. 
Tn peacetime no one was compelled to serve 
in it. Now, even in peacetime, our young 
men arc drafted for training in some branch 
of the Army infantry, field artillery, coast 
artillery, engineering corps, or signal corps. 
Or they may volunteer for the Navy or Air 
Force. In peacetime the engineers take 
charge of much of the government's work in 
the improvement of rivers and harbors. 

The Department of the Interior 

The Department of the Interior does a 
great deal of the quiet, inconspicuous work 
which is going on all the time to make our 
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country a better place to live in. Tt has 
charge of government-owned land and gov- 
ernment power installations, looks after out- 
lying possessions, manages the national 
parks, and takes care of the Indians. Tt con- 
tains the Bureau of Reclamation, Bureau of 
Mines, the Fish and Wildlife Service, and the 
Geological Survey, which searches out min- 
eral deposits and maps the whole country 
down to the smallest details. 

The Department of Justice 

The Department of Justice has the duty 
of enforcing the laws of the country. The 
head is called the attorney -general; besides 
supervising the work of this dcpartme»\t, he 
is the legal adviser to the president. The 
department has attorneys or lawyers in all 
parts of the country vvdiose work it is to 
i)ring men who have broken federal laws into 
court and see that they are punished. Work- 
ing with the attorneys are the United States 
marshals, who cariy^ out the orders of federal 
courts. If the court finds a man guilty, the 
marshal takes him to a j^rison oj)eraled by 
the Department of justice. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation (FBI), with its “0- 
m< ” and their scientific methods of hunting 
down criminals, is in this department. So, 
also, is the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

The Post Office Department 

One of the largest departments is the Post 
OlTice, in charge of the postmaster-general. 
It is the department we are most familiar 
with, for we see members of the great army 
of postmen on the streets every day. F.very 
city and town of any size has its post oflice, 
and the large cities have many. Around 
a hundred years ago everyone had to go to 
the post oflice to get his letters; the idea of 
having mail brought to a man’s home or 
office was unknown. Now our postmen come 
to our houses several times a day in cities, 
and in the country the mail is carried out 
from the towns to the farms. 

To have the mail carried from town to 
town, the Post Office makes contracts with 
the various railroad comjxinies and pays 
them according to the amount of mail they 
carry. Railway mail clerks ride in the mail 
cars and sort out the letters, so that at each 


station letters for the town and the region 
near it may be put off the train. Since 
we have had air mail service. At hrst tlie 
Post Office, with the help of the army air 
service, owned and o[)erate(l the airplanes, 
but now it hires private companies to do the 
carrying just as it hires railroads. 

With the same stamp on the envelope you 
may address a letter to a friend on the next 
block or all the way across the country. 
We might suppose that the saving on local 
letters that are cheap to deliver would bal- 
ance the cost of carrying letters a long dis- 
tance. But it does not. The Post Ollicc is 
not conducted like a business; there is no 
pretense of making its iiu ome equal its outgo. 
It loses many millions of dollars every year, 
and Congress apj>ropriates enough tf) make 
its books balance. In cither words, [)Cople 
think that what the Post Office does is so 
valuable that it is worth having their gov- 
ernment pay for it. 

An enormous amount of mail is carrH^l 
free. .\ll the letters and doc uments that are 
sent out from any department of the govern- 
ment are taken without charge. Some other 
institutions are given the same j)rivileg(‘, or 
are charged less than the regular postage. 
Agricultural schools and e.\|>erimenl stations, 
publications for the blind and some educa- 
tional and religious magazines are helped by 
special privileges. Businesses, trio, are 
helped by jiermits that let them send })arl of 
their mail at reduced rates. And airlines 
and steamship companies are paid excej)- 
tionally high rates to carry the mail. It is 
considered important for us that those com- 
])aratively young businesses should succeed. 

The Post Office also jirbtects us as much 
as it can from scoundrels. Whenever it finds 
that a man is using the mail for some sort of 
scheme to cheat i)CO|)le, the Post Office 
stamps any letters sent to him “fraudulent” 
and returns them to the senders. 'Fo make 
it easy for any person who wants to save 
money, the Post Office has a Postal Savings 
Division in which money can be deposited. 
This works like a savings bank, and pays a 
small rate of interest. 

The Department of Agriculture 

In the Department of Agriculture there 
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The Constitution of the United States requires that a 
census of tlie population cf the several states of the 
Union be taken every ten years, to find out how many 
representatives shall be elected from each state to the 
House of Representatives. The first census, taken in 
1790, was little a count of the population of 

the country according to families. The only names 
put down were the names of heads of families. The 

Finding out the num- 
ber of Uncle Sam*s 
nephews and nieces 
and various impor- 
tant facts about 
them is only one of 
the things the Bu- 
reau of Census does. 

Besides the regular 
census of the popu- 
lation, taken every 
ten years, there are 
other censuses, also 
taken at regular in- 
tervals. Every ten 
years a census of 
religious bodies is 
taken. Every five 
years the Bureau 
takes a census of 
agriculture and a 
census of electrical 
industries, including 
telephones, tele- 
graphs, electric rail- 
ways, and central 
electric light and 
power stations. 

Every two years a 
census of manufac- 
tures is taken, and 
every year, statistics 
of births, deaths, 
marriages, and di- 
vorces are compiled. 


censuses taken nowadays are very different. They 
represent an enormous effort on the part of Uncle 
Sam to get together a “who’s who” of his vast family. 
Evervone is r#‘nuired to give his name, his age, and 
many other important facts about himself to be filed 
away in the archives of the nation. Above is a card 
used iii taking the census. In simplified language it 
tells someone’s history. 

What is the value of 
the census? It gives 
the national govern- 
ment a personal 
record of everyone 
living in the United 
States. After 
ty or sixty years 
the records are 
thrown open, so that 
historians, genealo- 
gists, and students 
of sociology may 
study them. In the 
meantime statistics 
taken from them can 
be used in regulating 
a city’s water supply, 
in building railroads, 
in dealing with race 
problems, and so on. 
Business men find 
the figures very use- 
ful in setting up fac- 
tories and stores; 
doctors and public- 
health officers are 
interested in infor- 
mation about birth 
rates and death rates 
for different ages, 
sexes, and parts of 
the country. 



This interesting calculating machine at census headquarters will tell you 
At any g[iven moment about how many people there are in the United 
States. It works electrically, and the information it gives is based upon 
past statistics. A tiny light flashes every few seconds to indicate a birth, 
and — less often — to indicate a death. Other flashes tell of the arrival 
of an immigrant or the departure of an emigrant. At the top the ever- 
growing population is given in estimate. 
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Every year Uncle Sam’s fleet meets for practice and historic battleship “Texas,” plowing through a heavy 
engages in a series of war maneuvers. Above is the sea in the course of such practice. 


arc several bureaus applying the latest scien- 
tific knowledge to farmers’ problems. How 
to treat diseases of cattle, how to get rid of 
m(' 'juitoes, how to deal with various pests 
that eat crops, and thousands of other ques- 
tions are treated in [)amphlets and bulletins 
which are is.^ued free or sold at very low 
prices. Experts spend iheir lives studying 
(luestions about farming, in laboratories at 
Washington ' and in experiment stations in 
various parts of the count^\^ The improve- 
ment and conservation of the soil is the 
work of one division of the department; the 
care and maintenance of the forests, another. 
Experiments are carried on to find indu.strial 
uses for farm crops and farm wastes. One 
laboratory is devoted to forest products. 
Rural electrification, loans to farmers, market 
research and reports about farm products, 
crop insurance, and the maintenance of 
fair prices for farmers are all matters in 
which the department serves the farmer. 
And the farmer’s wife is nr)t forgotten, for 
the problems of housekeeping get scientific 
attention 

The Department of Commerce 

The Commerce Department was set up to 
promote trade and commerce — domestic and 


foreign. It carries on research and makes re- 
ports about business conditions, j)rodu('tion, 
and ])rices of industrial cfunmodities. Its 
National Bureau of Standards tests all sorts 
of materials and e(juipment and makes scien- 
tific information available to gej^^ernment 
and business. Tts Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration promotes the building of airfields 
and the establishment of new air routes to 
encourage civil aviation. The (ieodelic Sur- 
vey charts and majjs coast lines and works to 
insure safe water transj)ortation. 

Who Is the Weather Man? 

The Department of Commerce is divided 
into a number of bureaus and divisions. 
One of the most interesting is the Weather 
Bureau. All of us who are doing things out- 
doors turn, when we see a newspaper, to the 
corner containing the “weather man’s” 
prophecy for the next day or so. We know 
he is not always right, but he is much more 
often right than wrong. He is not just guess- 
ing, as you can learn if you turn to the story 
about the weather in these books. He works 
with thousands of other members of the 
Weather Bureau, who live in different parts 
of the country. They all keep ret ords of the 
rain and the winds in their regions, and they 
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keep one another informed of the movements 
*of storms. 'Fheir information al)oul the 
weather is a convenience to us all, and it is a 
necessity to such people as farmers, sailors, 
add aviators. 

Under the Secretary of Commerce is the 
Bureau of the Census. That is the ollice 
that counts us all every ten years. Just 
counting one hundred and fifty million 
people is a Big job. Hut in addition to 
merely counting the people, the Census 
Bureau figures out the answers to many 
(juestions about them; how many are farmers, 
how many are lawyers, how many are mar- 
ried, how many are foreign-born, and all 
sorts of other things. Almost any question 
relating to the peo[)le in the country can be 
answered by the Census Bureau. 

What Is a Patent? 

Another part of the Commerce Depart- 
ment is the Patent Office. Hie Constitution 
says that Conf^i may “promote the ])rog- 
ress of scaenc'c aiul u.seful arts, by securing 
for limited times to authors and inventors 
the ex('lusive right to th(*ir resjiectise writ- 
ings and discoveries.” 'Phis means that the 
country encourages men to make new in- 
ventions by giving jxi tents to inventors. 
When a man thinks of a new device he jire- 
sents the Patent Office with a model or a 
drawing of it. If no one has applied before 
him for a jiatent on the .same device, he is 
given a jiatent w hich says that he alone may 
manufacture and sell this device for seven- 
teen years. With this monopoly on his 
product he should be able to make money 
enough to reward him for his cleverness in 
making the invention. 

The Department of Labor 

In iQi,^ the youngest of the government 
departments, the Dejiartment of Labor, was 
established. Its purj)ose is to promote the 
welfare of w^age earners in the United States. 
Its chief research division- the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics — gathers and publishes in- 
formation of all sorts about workers, such as 
wj^ges, hours, types of work, training, and 
working conditions. The Women’s Bureau 
deals with the problems of women in em- 
ployment. The Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards .sets standards of health and safety as 


a service to state labor departments. Certain 
kinds of w^ork formerly done by the Depart- 
ment of Labor has been transferred to other 
departments. 

Independent Agencies 

Our story of the working divisions of 
the government does not end wn'th the nine 
principal dejiartments. There are some 
forty-odd independent agencies and estab- 
lishments that helj) administer the law's of 
Congre.s.s- .some responsible to Congress, 
some responsible directly to the president. 
There is room to mention only a few of 
them here. 

One of the oldest agencies is the Library 
of Congress, established aw'ay back in 1800 
to buy such books as Congressmen might 
need In 1870 the business of cojyvright- 
ing w’as placed under its control. Anyone 
who publishes a book or a i)iece of music 
may .send it tliere to be cop\Tighted. It 
then l)ecomes illegal for anyone e.\cej)t the 
cop\ right holder to sell or use it without 
l^erniission. A co{)yright protects a holder 
for 28 years and may be renew'ed for 28 
more. 

Another old government agency is the 
Commission for the District of Columbia, 
which handles the problems of governing 
the Capitol city. Still another is the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which regu- 
lates commerce among the states. 

Many of the agencies are com])aratively 
new’ -the National Archives Establishment, 
for e.\am})le. Its purpose is to serve our 
country now’ and for the future by pre.serv- 
ing all records of the federal government. 
One of the new agencies —the hVdcral Se- 
curity Agency houses the othces that deal 
with such matters as old age pensions, un- 
emj>loyment insurance, education, public 
health, and child w'elfare. Other inde- 
inmdent agencies include the Federal De- 
ptisit Insurance Corporation, wdiich helps 
protect bank dejiosits; the Fetleral Com- 
munications Commission, set up to regulate 
use of the air waves; and one of the newest 
of all, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
w'hich has charge of all research in atomic 
energ\ its nature and the uses to which it 
may i)e put. 
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HOW the PEOPLE GOVERN a STATE 

Our Country Was and Is a New Idea in Government — the Idea 
. of a Strong Central Power above Many States. This Will 
Tell How the Separate States Do Their Work 


A IT ITS ])irth our country was made up 
of thirteen different states, and for a 
few years it looked as if the number 
might really be unlucky. Each of those 
states had just shaken itself free of England, 
and each of them was so eager in its new 
liberty that it wanted to be free of all the 
other states as well. There was a real ques- 
tion whether we wtfc going to be one country 
or thirteen different countries. In a few 
years, however, the question was settled 
when the thirteen states joined in one coun- 
try by adopting a constitution that set up a 
strong central government. A few men like 
Hamilton and Madison saw the importance 
of such a central power, and history has 
shown that they were right. 

Even the remarkable constitution that was 
adopted was more or less a compromise 
among the different states. In writing that 
constitution the authors always had the 
rights of the separate states very much in 
miiai. They were really doing a fairly new 
thing in the world — founding a strong central 
government over all the states and yet leav- 
ing to each state a great deal of liberty tt^ 


go its own way, in accord with its own inter- 
ests, in many a matter that did not make 
much dilTerence to the central government. 
So the authors tried to see that “state rights'" 
were well guarded. They tried to say just 
what the central government — the Congress 
and the president — might do, and what they 
might not do; .md they took care to add 
that the powers which w'ere not definitely 
given to the rentral government by the Con- 
stitution should remain to the separate 
states. 

We may now^ look to see what the various 
state governments have done wdth these 
powers — in other w'ords, how the govern- 
ment of any state in the union is organized 
and conducted. 

The states may do anything that is not 
fi d3idden by the federal constitution or by 
their owm separate constitutions. There is 
a great deal of good in this fact, and there is 
a certain amount of evil. It is good for any 
state to be able to try a new kind of law or 
a new idea in government, which may then 
be adopted by any or all of the other states 
if it seems wise, but wdiich may be ignored 
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Pholu by Santa Barbara C. of C. 

Surrounded by lawns and gardens and many trees, public business may be carried on. It is built in 
the County Court House at Santa Barbara, California, the Spanish style of architecture — a reminder of 
is a place for beauty lovers as well as a building where California’s romantic Spanish past. 

by them if it does not work well. But there the national government; rather was the 
are certain matters, more important now national government modeled, in the bcgin- 
than when the constitution was written, ning, after the governments of the various 
wh'ch might be better managed under one states that joined to create it. Each state 
law of the central government, but which already had a constitution of its own provid- 
the central government cannot touch because ing for a state government in the same way 
the constitution docs not allow it. For in- in which the federal constitution was to pro- 
stance, it might well be better if the central vide for a national government. Since the 
government could make one set of laws to adoption of the federal constitution, any 
control the hours and the conditions of labor other state desiring to come into the union 
all over the country, especially for children, has had to have a constitution ready and to 
But under the constitution the states alone prove that it could govern itself on the same 
have power to make such laws. general principles as all the others. No state 

Each state has a government very much has been admitted whose constitution was 
like the national one. But it is not quite true in any way at variance with the federal con- 
that the state governments are modeled after stitution; and on all matters on which the 
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udes, as well as politicians and government officials, 
ave had their share of ndicule from cartoonists, 
speakers, and writers. And certainly the artist who 
painted this pktuic of ‘^twelve good men and true** 


has seen with clear eyes. Yet the jury system, in 
which a country’s government and its citizens cooperate 
to bnng about justice and fair play, is the best system 
that man has found so far for settling differences. 


federal constitution was silent any state 
could do as it thought best. 

So each stale has a government in a gen- 
eral way like the others. But no two are 
exactly alike in all details. Each state has 
a governor who, like the president, is respon- 
sible for tlie day-to-day management of af- 
fairs. A state does not have a regular group 
of departments headed by secretaries, as in 
the federal government. The governors do 
not have cabinets. The various activities 
of the states arc carried on in some cases by 
boards or commissions, and in others by in- 
dividual ofllcers. Some of the oflicers and 
board members Are elected, and some arc 
ajipointed by the governor. But usually 
several of the more im]K)rtant ollicers arc 
elected. 

How Laws of a State Are Made 

In all but one state the laws are made by 
a body consisting of two parts, or “houses,” 
and called a legislature or general assembly. 
We saw that there was a reason for dividing 
Congress into a Senate and a House of Rep- 
resentatives. One was to represent the states 
and the other the people directly. But there 
are no states within the states that need rep- 


resentation in the legislatures; so that reason 
for having two houses in the legislatures does 
not exist. The only other reason is the idea 
that tw o groups will consider a proposal more 
carefully than one. This w^as a favorite idea 
with the early statesmen in our country, and 
a natural one. Many men now think the 
idea less important; they say that tw’o groups 
elected by tlu; same people are likely to pass 
about the same law^s, and that the two houses 
merely make the process of passing law\s more 
complicated and difficult. In fact, Nebraska 
not long ago set up a legislature made up of 
a single house. 

In our daily lives the state laws are often 
more important than the national laws. It 
is the state which has most of the power to 
say how^ men shall do business together, what 
form of contract shall be used, how’ business 
may be organized. The state law says wffiat 
•cts shall be considered crimes and what the 
punishment shall be. The state makes rules 
on subjects as different as the kind of lire- 
wrorks that may be shot off on the Fourth of 
July and the ways of guarding dangerous 
machinery in factories. 

As wdth the federal laws, many state laws 
are not simple rules for people to obey, but 
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are decisions on more general public ques- 
tions. The state lawmakers decide the im- 
portant matter of how money for the state 
shall be raised, whether taxes shall be laid 
on incomes, on property, or on business trans- 
actions. They may levy all three, and other 
kinds of taxes beside. They may forbid cer- 
tain ways of doing business as contrary to 
the best interest of the people. They decide 
what buildings the slate shall own, where 
they shall be built, and how much shall be 
paid for them. They establish and control 
the institutions of the state, such as prisons 
and reformatories, hospitals for the insane 
.)r the feeble-minded, and homes for the 
crippled and blind. They pass man}’ a rule 
in the hope of making life safer and pleas- 
anter, such as the rules about the si)ced of 
automobiles. There is no end to the number 
of matters a state legislature may consider 
and put into law. 

How a State Is Subdivided 

Each state is divided into counties, and 
the counties are made up of smaller units 
called towms or townships. Cities are some- 
tin es separate from the county divisions and 
sometimes parts of counties. The kind of 
government that counties and towns shall 
have is decided by the legislature of the state; 
that is, the legislature says what county 
officers there shall be, w’hat their duties are, 
and how they shall be chosen. But the citi- 
zens of the county do the voting themselves. 
No officials are sent out from some distant 
capital to rule over them, as is the case in 
certain other countries. In general, our 
country is divided into small parts to make 
the government of the peojile by the jieople 
as real as possible. On matters of their own 
concern alone, the people of a township may 
do as they please, but they cannot control 
the i)eople of any other township. 

Possibly the most imj)ortant work done 
by the people through their state and county 
and town governments is the administration 
of justice and the preservation of peace. 
The men who administer justice are the 
judges, and in every state there are several 
grades of them according to the importance 
of the cases they help to decide. In most 
states the judges are elected, though in some 


they are appointed by the governor or chosen 
by the legislature. 

Much of the work of judges lies in settling 
disputes between citizens or groups of citi- 
zens, and such disputes arc usually settled 
by what we call the ^‘common law.’* The 
common law is not something that is written 
down anywhere in the form of a set of rules 
to say that men may do such and such things 
and may not do such and such others. It is 
simply a set of traclitions that have grown 
up on the basis of thousands of decisions in 
the courts of the past, and it goes back in 
history to a time long before our country 
was born. It grew up mainly in Englancl. 
For if wc were to sit dowm to make out a 
set of rules by which we could decide every 
kind of dispute that might arise between two 
men, we could easily spend our lives at it 
and then find tlial there were many j^ossiblc 
disputes that we had not foreseen. So what 
we have done is something quite different. 
A certain kind of dispute would come befc're 
a court and be decided in the wisest way the 
court could manage. Tins decision would 
then be a ''precedent” (pres'e-dent). Any 
future dispute of exactly that same kind 
would then be decided in the same wa}’, or 
by that precedent; and so all j)ersons wcnild 
get the same justice from all courts. All the 
decisions or precedents taken together make 
lip the common law. 

Our Books of Decisions 

In a sense, however, the common law is 
written dowm. It is written in all the records 
of decisions made by courts in the past. I'he 
decisions of every important court arc j)ub- 
lishcd in books, and indexes are prepared to 
make it easier to find a decision on any kind 
of dispute. 

Suppose that you live in a house with some 
land around it and you are annoyed to find 
that a neighbor has the habit of taking a 
short cut across your land on his way to 
work. You tell him to stop, but he replies 
that there is a well-beaten path across your 
land and many people use it. You say it is 
your own land, and the fact that people have 
the bad habit of cutting across it does not 
give them any right to do so. Finally you 
hire a liwyer and take the matter before 
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This is a view of Sing Sing, the state prison at Ossining, ment but an education. Here they may learn a useftO 

New York, where criminals receive not only punish- trade and receive training in citizenship. 


a judge. Do you know wluit will hai)pcn? 

The neighbor will come and argue his bide 
of the question, through a lawyer also. Your 
lawyer says the land is unquestionably ycnirs 
and shows tnat it has alwa>'S been decided 
in common law that the owner of land may 
keep other peojde olT it if he chooses. Your 
neighbor’s lawyer replies that all this is true 
enough, but it is also true that [)eople have 
been using that short cut for at least twenty- 
five years. He quotes decisions from far back 
in the past to show that whenever the owner 
of land has let i>eople use it for twenty years 
without making any complaint, he has given 
up his right to comj)lain and they now have 
a right to keep on doing whatever they have 
been doing. Unless your lawyer can then 
show that in some way this case is different 
from the others which have been decided in 
the past, the judgje will decide that the path 
across your j^roperty is now a public way. 

What Is Statute Law? 

Such questions as this one are said to be 
decided under civil law. Most of the matters 
brought before judges are more complicated 
and also more important than this one; but 
with some exceptions, they are decided on 
the same principle. The c.xceptions are in 
matters where the common law has received 
additions from what is called statute law. 
If people feel that any part of the common 
law is working badly because the judges are 


too much inclined to cling to the past instead 
of allowing tor the changes that have come 
over life in the present day, their legislature 
may make laws to cover any kind of case 
the\ like. Such laws from the legislature are 
called statutes. If the legislature of a state 
has made a statute covering a given matter, 
that is the law to be followed in the courts 
rather than the decisions of the past. 

Private Wrongs and Public Wrongs 

In depending on earlier decisions, lawyer? 
and judges do not limit themselves to their 
own states. They look for decisions on the 
matter in hand in the court reports from all 
over the worki But in general they consider 
the rei)orts from nearest home the most im- 
portant. 

The “civil law” is the procedure under 
which quarrels between citizens are settled. 
It is said to deal with “private wrongs.” 
But if a man murders another he commits a 
crime, a “public wrong.” Murder is more 
than an act against a single individual; it is 
one against society or people in general. So 
society, through the government, undertakes 
tO prevent such crimes as murder whenever 
possible and to punish them when they are 
committed. This is one of the important 
functions of civilized government. In prim- 
itive life and in regions outside the range of 
a strong government, such as the western 
frontier of this country in early times, mur- 
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It is no uncommon sight to see on a Maine highway an -and all because the government has built a network 
automobile with a Florida or a California license plate of good roads to bind people together. 


dcr is a private wrong. The murdered man’s 
family or friends try to punish the murderer, 
usually by murdering him in turn, but in 
civilization, treating murder as a '^private 
V ■ )ng” is as bad as murder itself. Two 
wrongs do not make a right. 

How Crime Is Classified 

All other acts — sucli as stealing and for- 
gery — which are so bad that they are con- 
sidered acts against society instead of against 
a single person, are crimes. Very bad crimes 
are called felonies (fel'o-nl), less important 
ones are misdemeanors. The criminal law 
used to be common law, but in m(3st states 
it has now been ‘‘codified,” or wTitteri down. 
A “code” of laws is a list of the acts that are 
forbidden and of the punishments to be in- 
flicted on anyone who commits them. It is 
I)ossible to define all the crimes which society 
will punish, and it is a good thing to have 
them all clearly stated in books, instead of 
letting them depend on the decisions of the 
past, as in the common law. But it would 
be impossible to codify all the civil common 
law, although, as we said, in many states the 
legislature has clarified and added to the 
common law by statutes. 


To enforce the laws there arc officers of 
various kinds. One of the most important 
is the prosecuting attorney, or district at- 
torney, as he is called in certain states. In 
securing justice from a private wrong, a citi- 
zen employs a lawyer to present his case in 
court. But public wrongs are the concern 
of the whole people, and there must be a 
•public officer whose duty it is to j)rescnt the 
case of society against anyone who has com- 
mitted a crime. The i)rosecuting attorney 
is elected by the people. He is an important 
officer, for largely on his energy and honesty 
depends tlie force of the law. Laws do no 
good unless they are enforced. 

The Duties of a County Sheriff 

The county officer who carries out the 
orders of the courts is the sheriff. He is 
usually elected. He has charge of the prison 
or jail, and keeps there prisoners waiting for 
trial and criminals who have been condemned. 
He and his assistants also see that the orders 
of courts in civil cases are obeyed. If it were 
decided that a path across your land had 
become public property the sheriff would see 
that you put uj) no fences and did nothing 
else to keep people from using the path. In 
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country districts he also does the work that 
h done by the police in cities. He sees that 
people “keep the peace,” and may arrest 
those who do not. 

ikfore the automobile came, the building 
of roads was left to local effort. If the people 
of a township or county wanted good roads, 
they had to see to building them. If they 
did not care much about roads, and were 
willing to drive their wagons to market bump- 
ing over rocks and through mud holes, it was 
their own affair, but when automobiles 
grew common, roads ]>ccame a great deal 
more important. Local people bought cars 
and found that they wanted good roads to 
town; and people who were driving longer 
distances made complaints when they came 
to a stretch of bad road. Thus state govern- 
ments found that they had to take over some 
of the duly of constructing and caring for 
roads. This was wise and just, for building 
a modern wide road is very costly, and 
counties and to\' nt;hips objected to spending 
so much money just to make it easier for 
peoi)le from distant parts of the country to 
ride j)ast. It was said that all the people 
using the roads should help to pay for them, 
and that the states could most easil}' raise 
the taxes needed. 

The states collect money from the users 
of roads in two ways. One is by a tax on 
automobiles. Each person who owns and 
operates a car must have numbered license 
plates on it, which he gets from the state 
each year. The money paid for the {dates 
is used mainly for roads. The other way of 
making users pay for roads is to put a tax 
on gasoline. This is the fairest kind of tax 
because it is certuin that the person who 
buys the most gasoline is using the roads 
the hardest. 

Thanks to great monsters 
like those at the right 
this fill will be finished 
• in a fraction of the time 
it would have taken a 
few years ago. And be- 
cause all the people in 
the state own the ma- 
chinery and pay for the 
upkeep of the roads, even 
small villages can be 
joined by good highways.^ 


In c]tie.s schools arc maintained by the 
city gov’^ernment; in country regions they 
are in charge of the county and town au- 
thorities. There is usually a school board 
who secure the teachers and who sui)er\dsc 
the sujK*rintendent or {principal in charge of 
the .school or schools. 'J'hey build the school- 
houses and buy the supplies. 

The money of the county is in the keeping 
of the county treasurer. He collects the 
taxes. Cemnty taxes arc collected from all 
owners of land according to the value of the 
land, d'here is an assessor, or a board of 
assessors, to decide how much each jjiece of 
land is worth, and thus how much the taxes 
on it shall be. In many states there is a 
state board of control to supervise the finances 
of the counties and to make sure that affairs 
are conducted honestly and efficiently. 

In the building where the court and the 
offices of the (ounty officials are located is 
the ofiice of llie county clerk. He docs a 
number of different things. He often kcej)S 
the records of the county court. He keeps 
the “vital statistics” of the county; that is, 
lie makes a record of the birth and death of 
each resident. The law requires that all 
births and deaths shall be re{3orted to him. 
When a ])ers()n born in the county needs a 
document to show who he is, he must ask 
the county clerk for it. The clerk gives him 
a birth certificate, a document proving that 
he was born in that county on such and such 
a date. The county clerk also keeps a record 
of the sales of land in the county. A sale 
is valid only when it has been recorded ir 
the count}' office. 

In another story we are going to tell how 
a great modern city does its work. Its prob- 
lems are so many and so great that we had 
better take them separately. 


Oil C'O. (N. J.), IMioto 
by Libiioliu 
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New Yorkers will be interested in this picture, for it 
shows the signing of the first deed in the little Dutch 
town of New Amsterdam, which was later to become 
the great city of New York. The date is Ocober 12, 
1654. Cornelius Van Tierhoven, seated at the end of 


the table, is signing away the property now known as 
61 Pearl Street and 26 Stone Street t^acob Hendricks 
Varrenvanger, a noted surgeon of New Amsterdam. 
He is the somewhat pompous gentleman standing at 
the extreme right of the picture. 


HOW the PEOPLE RULE a CITY 

This Is the Story of the Way a Great City Does Its Vast and 
Complicated Public Work 


HEN a great number of ])eople come 
to live together in a city, they have 
problems in their government that 
are quite unknown to peot)le in country re- 
gions. This is not merel}' l^ecause they need 
more government. Life in a city is a dilTerent 
thing. In the country and in small towns 
the people are all neighbors, and they know 
a great deal about one another. The various 
officers of the local government arc people 
whom everybody knows. The work of the 
county or town is truly everybody’s business. 

In a big city there are so many people 
that they cannot all feel as if the city govern- 
ment were something in which they could all 
take |)art and to whicli they all owed a 


duty. And still there are many more things 
to be done in a city. St reets must be cleaned, 
fires put out, traffic controlled, and all sorts 
of regulations enforced. So a cit}’ is a siXTial 
problem in gv>vernment — a problem that is 
not so near to a good solution as some of 
the others. 

Nearly all cities arc governed in accordance 
with a charter, which is a document very 
much like a constitution. It is granted by 
the state, and may be changed from time to 
time. 

In most of the larger cities the standard 
form of government is that of a mayor and 
a council. The mayor is the head of the 
government in somewhat the same way in 
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which the president is the chief officer in the 
country. The mayor appoints many of the 
lower officials and must see that they do their 
work well. He is elected by the people of 
the city, and he holds his office in some cities 
for one year and in others for as long as four 
years. With him are elected the city council, 
sometimes called the board of aldermen. In 
some cities the council contains as many as 
fifty men, and in others as few as four or five. 
Its duties are different in different cities, of 
course, but in general it makes the laws, or 
“ordinances,” of the city, and is responsible 
for the finances. It decides what amounts 
of money shall be spent for various purposes, 
and how the money shall be raised. 

The Fight against Corruption 

The fight against dishonesty in government 
is usually more difficult in cities than else- 
where, and for that reason many different 
schemes have been tried and are still being 
tried to make the selection of honest officials 
more certain, and to make dishonesty in office 
more difficult. The old idea was the one we 
have seen in various parts of our government, 
that of balancing several officers of about 
equal power against one another. It was 
hoped that if both the political parties had 
members in a large city council, they would 
watch one another and prevent anything 
very bad. But it was too often found 


that the parties worked together in corrupt 
schemes. 

On the theory that much evil can be cor- 
rected if the voters can see clearly who is 
responsible for everything, the councils arc 
sometimes made very small. If a large coun- 
cil votes to pay some contractor a hundred 
thousand dollars for a job that is worth only 
sixty thousand, it may be hard to know who 
thought up the idea and pocketed a part of 
the extra forty thousand. But if a small 
council of three or four men does such a 
thing, it is easier to hold them responsible, 
and to vote for other men at the next election. 

The idea of a small group is carried farther 
in the commission form of government. In 
this form the mayor is simply one of a board 
of four or five men. The work of the city is 
divided into as many large departments as 
there are commissioners, and one commis- 
sioner is the head of each department. To- 
gether they manage the city much as a board 
of directors manages a big business. 

The Task of Efficient Government 

This scheme has not^been found ])erfect 
by any means. One trouble is that the 
commissioners may join in measures as fool- 
ish and corrupt as those of any council. An- 
other is that they may be jealous of one 
another and work each for his own glory 
jrathcr than for the advantage of the city. 

it may be said that 
no one of the com- 
missioners is an ex- 
pert in the work of 
the department 
which he rules. 

Another interest- 
ing form of city gov- 
ernment that is 



Photo by Elwood M. Payne courtesy Houston Chamber of Commerce 


This beautiful and mod- 
ern ten-story structure is 
the city hall in Houston, 
Texas. Many of the im- 
portant functions of the 
municipal government 
are ca^ed on in its 
offices. 
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being tried in several cities is called the city 
manager plan. It is based on the idea that 
running cities is a special job that should be 
in the hands of men who devote their lives 
to studying it, just as lawyers study the law 
and doctors study medicine. Under this 
plan there is usually a council elected by the 
peoj^le, and perhaps 
one member of the 



Whether well or badly, all cities carry on a 
huge and complicated business that is abso- 
lutely necessary for the lives of the people 
who live in them. The work is divided 
among several departments and bureaus, 
and in a large city it employs thousands of 
people. 

The police department of a big city is like 
a small army. There are some 19,000 police- 
men in New York. The army 


No one would guess from the cheer- xuie.. 

ful expressions on the faces of has common soldiers called 

*Xeat*ft^.?”.tu^eV.n-“o?u patrolmen, and higher officers 

not a happy one”l Yet every year of various grades, rising to a 
a large number of these men lose . . , . ^ „ 

their Uves in the city’s service - commissioner who is usually 
shot down by desperate criminals appointed by the mayor, 
and inhuman racketeers. The ve- ^ • 1 

hide they are using is an armored Iherc IS one principal office, 
motorcycle. 
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use until they are well trained. So police 
departments have schools where men are 
taught to deal with tlie problems of a police- 
man's life. A police “rookie" studies the 
use of weapons, first aid, the laws he is going 
to enforce, the ways of handling crowds, and 
many other subjects. He must be more than 
a guard against criminals. Most of the people 
who approach him during any da}' arc good 
citizens who need some sort of help — how' to 
find an address, how to stop a trc^ublcsome 
noise, or any number of little things that a 
policeman should know' about. 

The City’s Traffic Problems 

One of the special jobs of polic<‘mcn is 
directing the tralTic of a city. This is a good 
example of the way in w’hich modern life has 
created problems that were not dreamed of 
fifty years ago. Tf this problem had received 
any attention in the olden days, many of 
our streets would be much w'idcr than they 
are to-day. As it is, many a street is so 
narrow that it is a constant worry to the 
police and an annoyance to everyone else. 
Police departments usually have sj)ecial divi- 
sions of men who handle traffic. Their job 


parking and about “one way" streets, rules 
to make drivers use the less crowded streets. 
With the engineers of his department or of a 
special engineering department of the city, 
he plans and installs signal lights to direct 
much of the traffic automatically. He will be 
consulted by the city engineers whenever a 
new street or bridge is planned. In our day a 
great deal of attention is given to the plan- 
ning of many cities — to the location of streets 
and parks, of residence and business districts. 

Since the beginning of civilization, fire has 
been one of man's most important aids and 
when he could not control it, one of his worst 
enemies. In modern cities, especially in 
America, wffiere houses are more often built 
of wood than in Europe, fire is a terrible 
danger that must he guarded against every 
moment of the day and night. So the fire 
departments in our cities are usually large 
and important divisions of the city govern- 
ment, and are less likely to be hampered by 
“politics" than most other departments. 

The Men Who Put Out Fires 

If you have ever visited a fire department 
you have seen the apparatus standing read}' 


is more than merely waving to cars to stop to start at any second when an alarm is 
or go. They have to be clever at handling sounded. A fire engine is a large motor pump 
crowds, and in keeping cars moving along, on a truck; it is rushed to ttip fire and 


They need a detailed knowl- 
edge of the geography of the 
city. 

The head of a traffic depart- 
ment must study the city con- 
stantly to make rules that will 
be fair to all — rules about 


The elders in your family will re- 
member these h9rse-drawn fire 
eiigines. As they tore madly down 
the street, with clanging gong, they 
were probably a more thrilling sight 
than the motor- driven fire engines 
of to-day. But of course they were 
not so efiUcient; and in fighting 
fires, efficiency is cf the first im- 
portance. 


used to pump water from the 
nearest hydrant. This ma- 
chine must be used w'hcrever 
the pressure in the water pipes 
is not strong enough to throw 
the water into a building. 
Some ci ties have separate water 



i'lioto by Fire Fncineeriug 
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(.’cjiirtoBV New Y-ork Firo Deparlinent 


There has been a fire. The ladder still reaches to the street. How many of the crowd that watched it at work 
second story window, and the engine still stands in the remembered that, as citizens, they owned a share in it? 


pipes for the use of the fire department, with 
pumping stations to furnish high pressure. 
This makes hre engines less necessary. 
There are also big trucks to carry hose, 
ladders, axes, and so on, and the firemen 
themselves. 

The Fight to Prevent Fires 

Since the important thing is to gel to a 
fire while it is still small, a vital jiart of a 
fire de])artment is the system of signals cov- 
ering the whole city. You have seen the 
boxes on street corners. This system is per- 
haps a little less important now, since tele- 
phones are so common. But many people 
do not have telephones, and signals are still 
necessary. They must be tested from time 
to time and kept in good order. 

It is a great deal better to prevent fires 
than to wait till they are started and then 
try to put them out. So all fire departments 
have certain rules that everyone in the city 
must obey. Electrical wires and apparatus 
must be installed in buildings in certain care- 
ful y/ays, Si^ial care must be taken with 
inflammable chemicals and other material. 
There are usually squads of inspectors in the 
fire department to see that the rules are 
obeyed. 

In most cities tha firemen are picked and 
promoted by civil service rules and examina- 
tions. Even the chief may get his place by 


competing with othe»‘s in examinations. But 
above the chief is a board of fire commis- 
sioners, aj)pointcd by the mayor, who super- 
vise tlic finances of the department. 

Although every large city has a fire de- 
l)artment and a police department, in no two 
cities is the rest of the government organized 
iji just the same way. They all have many 
departments and offices, but the names vary 
and the way the work is divided up is differ- 
ent in each city. We cannot say that there 
is always a department of public works, for 
cxamjde, liut we can see the kind of things 
that cities do, whatever the arrangement of 
the departments. 

Building Our City Streets 

The streets of a city seem simple enough 
to most of us who walk through them every 
day, but if we stop to think of the work that 
goes into making them and keeping tliem in 
good condition, we realize that in a big city 
they are by no means simple. In the first 
jfiace, the surface must be paved in some 
way that will stand hard wear and will not 
be slippery in wet weather. It must also be 
easy to repair, and easy to dig into and cover 
over again when necessary. So cities hire 
engineers and make experiments to determine 
the best way of paving any given kind of 
street. 

If wc look under the surface of a city street 





Photo by The Manhattan Co. 


This shows the laying of New York City’s first water In the background: old Federal Hall. At the right: 

system, in x8oo. The pipes are hollowed logs of wood. Alexander Hamilton, a promotor of the project. 
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This sectional view of a city street shows the network 
of tunnels, wires, pipes, etc, that are necessary to 
keep a modern city going. We are so used to these 

wc find much more tlian dirt. Tii fact, we 
see so many tunnels and pipes that the dirt 
would seem to be there only to fill in. We 
find various cables. Among them arc the 
cables which supply electricity to the street 
lights. Lighting the streets at night is a job 
that any city now docs for its citizens, though 
only a few centuries ago no city was doing it. 
Wealthy men then had servants to carry 
lanterns for them at night, and poorer people 
just got along as best they could. Now we 
take street lights for granted, just as we do 
pavements. 

What We Find under a City’s Streets 

The cables from the power house to the 
street lights are only a few of those we find 
under the pavement. Among the others are 
the cables which carry electricity to our 
houses, offices, and factories. In a few cities 
all power plants which furnish electricity to 
the peojilc are owned by the city, but usually 
Mie current is made and supplied by a private 
company. Of course that does not mean that 
the city has nothing to say about the service. 
Electricity is a strange and dangerous stuff 


conveniences that we forget that our ancestors had 
to draw water from wells they had dug themselves 
and even had to make their own candles. 

to handle. In a city anyone who works with 
it may endanger not only his own life but 
the lives of many others. So cities have rules 
about how cables shall be laid, how wires and 
fixtures ma}" be put into houses, how motors 
and other apparatus may be installed in fac- 
tories. When new cables are to be laid, the 
company must get permission from the city 
to tear up the streets. 

Separate and equally complicated sets of 
cables are laid uncler the streets by the tele- 
phone and telegrajA companies. Their wires 
arc not so dangerous, because they do not 
carry so much current. But cities take care 
to see how well such cables are laid and to 
prevent the companies from digging holes in 
the streets any more than is necessary. 

Our Modern Sewerage Systems 

In our explorations under the street we 
find many pipes, large and small. The largest 
are the sewer pipes which carry away water 
from the streets and waste from our houses. 
The sewers are built and kept in order by 
the city engineers. It is no small task to 
lay out a system of sewers. All the pipes 
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Photo by N. Y. City Board of Watur Supply 


If a gentleman who lived three or four centuries ago 
were to come to life again and walk down a modem 
city street, he would marvel to find it so clean. He 
would not understand our sewerage systems, for as 
you can see in the picture above, sewer pipes are laid 
below the surface of the street and then covered over 


with earth and pavement. In his own day the only 
sewerage system was perhaps a gutter which ran down 
the center of the street, and which, more ohen than 
not, was clogged to overflowing with filth thrown 
from the houses. As the refuse piled up, the level of 
the streets was raised three feet or more a century. 


iiiust slope a little, so that water will run 
through them, and they must all come to- 
gether at some place where they can empty 
into a river or into tlie ocean. Dumping the 
filth from city sewers into streams or into 
the sea used to be the only way to get rid 
of it, but science has now shown us how to 
destroy sewage in plants built for the pur- 
pose. A few cities have such plants, but a 
great many have not yet taken this step 
forward. 

How We Get Our Water 

While dirty water is flowing one way under 
the streets in huge sewer pipes, clean water 
is flowing the other way in somewhat smaller 
pipes. These pipes run under all the streets 
of a city, and are laid in the new streets as 
the city grows. Building a water system for 
a great city is a piece of work that takes the 
best efforts of our engineers. New York 
City, for example, gets water from several 
reservoirs, one of them a hundred miles from 
the city. The water is carried in great aque- 


ducts, some of them twelve or fourteen feet 
in diameter. One aqueduct is^put through 
solid rock a thousand feet beneath the Hud- 
son River. Under a part of the city it runs 
more than two hundred feet below the street, 
and it does not interfere wdth subways or 
with any other kind of pipe. From the dis- 
tant reservoirs the water comes through these 
aqueducts to reservoirs nearer the city, and 
from these it goes into the pipes which carry 
it under the streets to the Jhouses. On a hot 
summer day over a billion gallons of water 
are used in New York. 

In some cities meters in buildings and 
houses measure the amount of water used, 
and people must pay accordingly. In others 
people pay only roughly according to the 
amount they use; a water tax is charged 
against each house, based on the number of 
faucets in the house. Usually the cost of 
water to a citizen is so low that a good deal 
of it is wasted, but we think it is better to 
let water be wasted than to have too little. 

If the street we have been digging into 
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happens to be a “through” street, we may 
.find tracks laid in the middle of it, with 
street cars clanging up and down on them. 
Over our heads there may be the tracks of 
an elevated railroad, with trains moving from 
station to station without worrying aboul 
Iraflic. Moreover, in certain cities, some- 
times so far under the earth that elevators 
take people down to it, there will be a 
great tunnel under our feel. In the tunnel 
are the tracks of another railroad system. 
The importance of getting about from place 
to place in a city has called for three trans- 
portation systems. 

From Horse Cars to Motor Buses 

The oldest of these systems is the street 
car, which began as the horse car less than 
one hundred years ago. Only thirty years 
after the horse car was first used, the electric 
car was invented and rapidly put the horses 
out of work. Now the cities are changing 
from the car to another kind of 

transportation, the bus. The bus has the 
ol)vious advantage of needing no track. It 
is not (juite so much in the way of auto- 
mobiles in narrow streets. 

The larger cities have elevated or subway 
systems as well as street cars and ])uses. 
These are needed to take people for long dis- 
tances in the city faster than buses, which 
must stop frequently. They arc sinij)ly elec- 
tric railroad systems built on stilts or in 
tunnels. 

Naturally, city governments are interested 
in how the transportation system is built and 


managed. Some cities own their own street 
car lines, just as they own their owm water 
systems. But more commonly the various 
kinds of transportation are in the hands of 
private companies, subject to rules made by 
the city. Such a company must use the city 
street, and its work affects the lives of most 
of the citizens; so it must get from the city 
a special kind of contract called a franchise. 
A franchise is an agreement between a public 
service company and a city, in which the city 
gives the company permission to lay tracks, 
dig a tunnel, build a trestle, or operate buses, 
in certain streets. The city helps the com- 
pany by making the necessary traffic and 
police regulations. The company promises 
to furnish the citizens service with a certain 
number of cars or trains a day. It promises 
not to charge more than a certain fare. Thus 
the city nas control over the lines of trans- 
portation without having to operate them. 

Fuel to Cook Our Food 

We have not by any means come to the 
end of the things we could find if we began 
digging in a city street. Among the other 
important things are the pipes that carry 
gas to our houses. These pipes are laid under 
an agreement with the city government, just 
as are the cables for electricity. Like elec- 
tricity, gas is sometimes manufactured by 
the city, but is usually a private business 
under city control. 

In some of the larger cities we should find 
under the streets another kind of tube about 
which most of us know very little. The Post 


The street car is now giv- 
ing way to the bus as a 
means of transport with- 
in a city. The bus has 
the advantage of being 
independent of car 
tracks. Many buses, 
however, make use of 
overhead wires as a 
source of power. 
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Office Department naturally has small branch 
post offices in various parts of the city, and 
a great many of the letters mailed in them 
are addressed, not out of town, but to people 
or firms in other parts of the city. Instead 
of sending the letters by trucks, the post office 
sometimes connects the different branches in 
a city by pneumatic (nu-mat'Ik) tubes. They 
are tubes somewhat like the ones we see in 
some department stores. Letters are placed 
in cylinders slightly smaller than the tubes. 
By suction furnished from air pumps, these 
cylinders are sent through the tubes at high 
speed. 

How We Keep Our Streets Clean 

Before we leave the street we have been 
examining, we might mention one more thing 
about the surface of it. That is that it gets 
very dirty and must be cleaned regularly. 
So we are likely to meet a man with a broom 
and other cleaning implements. A certain 
number of blocks are assigned to him, and 
he spends his time sweeping them and cap- 
turing the stray pieces of paper that careless 
people are always turning loose. In a large 
city there will be thousands of men like this, 
e . :h with his own ‘‘beat.” But their efforts 
are not enough. They cannot get all the 
dirt and dust that is likely to blow in our 


Often the same department of the city 
that does the cleaning will also collect and 
cart away the garbage, ashes, and refuse. 
Large trucks gather the refuse every day. 
Cities on the seacoast have great barges in 
which ashes and garbage are carried away 
and dumped into the sea. Inland cities some- 
times have a dumping ground on their out- 
skirts where the waste materials are piled. 
But this is not a good arrangement, for de- 
caying refuse is a danger to health. Many 
cities have incinerators (in-sin'er-a'ter) where 
they dispose of everything that will burn. 

If w'e stop digging our hole in the street 
and begin walking around the city, we shall 
soon see many more enterprises that the city 
carries on or is interested in. One of the 
most important is the school system. .In our 
tour of any large city we shall find many a 
grade school and several high schools. We 
can tell something about the s])irit of a city, 
and about how well the people govern it, by 
the schools. But we must be careful not to 
judge merely by the buildings. Good scho(d 
buildings are important, but good tetichers 
are a great deal more important. Good 
teachers cannot make school work anything 
but work, as you have doubtless discovered, 
but they can make it pleasant, interesting 
work. And well-educated citizens arc the 


faces; so early in the morning 
we may see a large truck es- 
pecially built for sprinkling. It 
has a motor, and it squirts a 
powerful stream of water over 
the street, washing away the 
dirt. 


This great machine does for a 
city street what acarpet sweeper 
will do for a rug. But we are 
not so familiar with machines 
like this as we are with the 
street cleaner in his white uni> 
form, who is always at work 
brushing and shoveling the dirt 
from the streets and gutters. 


first necessity in a democracy. 

The management of the 
schools is usually in the hands 
of a board who are sometimes 
ai)pointed by the mayor and 
sometimes elected by the peojile. 
If we add all the money spent 
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in a year by all American cities, we find 
that about a third of it is spent for edu- 
cation. In many cities the school board 
is quite separate from the rest of the city 
government. It can tax people and spend 
the money on the schools as it sees fit. In 
others it guts ironi the council a share of 
the money raised by the regular city taxes, 
and must present a budget each year. The 
school board emjiloys the teachers and buys 
supplies. It inspects the buildings and puts 
up new ones as they arc needed — and as it 
can raise the money. 

From City Hall to Pleasant Parks 

In our city tour wx shall discover many 
other institutions which we shall not have 
time to look at very carefully. We shall see 
the city hall where are the offices of the 
mayor or city manager and where the council 
holds its meetings. Here also are the offices 
of many other dejiartments and bureaus. 
The finance department, called by different 
names in different cities, takes care of the 
money of the city, branches of this depart- 
ment collect the taxes, keep the books, and 
prepare the budget. The money a city gets 
is nearly all taken in taxes on the property 
in the city, chiefly on the land and buildings. 
That is, tlie owner of a building and lot must 
pay the city a certain per cent of their value 
every year. There is usually a special board 
to settle disputes about property values. 

In the city hall may also be the head- 
quarters of the various boards and commis- 


Plioto by Ru’harii B. Hoit 

sions which do a number of different things 
to make life safer and more pleasant for the 
inhabitants of the city. Cities operate hos- 
pitals where poor people can get treatment 
free or at a very low cost. Some cities have 
homes and institutions for people who need 
special care or protection, such as homeless 
or wayward children. There are also homes 
for those who are too old to work and who 
have no children to take care of them. 

Among the things that make life pleas- 
anter, perhaps the most important is the 
system of parks and playgrounds which 
every city has. Some cities have grown so 
rapidly that the need of parks and play- 
grounds was forgotten until the buildings 
had come so close together that it was very 
hard to find any open space left. But even 
the cities that arc poorest in parks and play- 
grounds have some open space wdth trees and 
green grass. The ideal is to have parks and 
playgrounds enough for every person in the 
city to walk easily from his home to one of 
them. 

The Science of Running a Government 

In an interesting book about our govern- 
ment Charles A. Beard says, speaking of the 
size and complexity of the United States: 
“Here is work for the financier who knows 
how to handle billions of dollars, the chemist 
with his test tube, the expert in poisonous 
gases who goes down into the depths of the 
earth to safeguard the lives of miners, the 
postman who keeps his rounds in summer and 
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winter, and a hundred other varieties of spe- 
cialists all contributing their share in a vast 
agency created for the common good. If, in 
the reign of Kingjohn, of Magna Charta fame, 
some prophet had foretold an immense de- 
mocracy, without king or aristocracy, spread 
across three thousand miles of territory, gov- 
erning itself and undertaking such complex 
services for the public good, he would have 
been laughed out of court as a jester.” 


Of course no one would say that this great 
organization is perfect or anywhere near it. 
Selfishness and stupidity are still our worst 
enemies, as they were in the time of King 
John. There is work for all of us in fighting 
these enemies. When wc look at the worst 
of our problems the fight seems hopeless, but 
when wc look at what has been done we see 
that real progress can be made. It is for us 
to do our part in carrying it further. 


The gigantic Statue of 
Liberty stands at the 
entrance to New York 


harbor, as a symbol to all 
comers of the ideal to 


which the American na 


tion is dedicated. In her 


left hand Liberty holds 
the Book of Law, in her 
upraised right she bears 
a flaming torch to light 
the worlL At night the 
statue is flooded with 
e 


to torch, was designed 
by the French sculptor 
Frederic August Bar 
tholdi. It was paid for by 
public subscriptions in 
France and presented by 
France to the United 


States. It was unveiled 


in 1886. Many visitors 
go to the island and climb 
the 161 steps to look out 
from the windows in 


Liberty’s crown* 
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NATIONAL SHRINES and 
MONUMENTS 

Reading Unit 
No. 1 

THE GI .OKIES OF OUR NATIONAI. PARKS 

Note: For basic injormation For statistic aland current j acts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 15. Index. 

interesting Pacts Explained 

C oUer's accounts of the ‘lantl of “Water volcanoes” in the Yellow- 
paint pots/’ 7 404 stone, 7-406 

A C’atholic missionary. Father Snow-covered mountains in the 
I)e Smet, returns to St. Louis Grand Teton Park, 7-406 

with many stories, 7 -40.S An ancient apartment house on 

The United Stales government the Mesa V’^erde, 7—407 

sends an expedition to the Glaciers and wild trails in Glacier 

West, 7 -405 Park, 7 407 

The National Park Service looks Vosemite, California's most spec- 
after our parks, 7 405 tacular park, 7--407-9 

.CO tourists and campers, Canyons and caverns that erosion 
7 405 has made in the Southwest, 7- 

What you can do and see in the 409 

national parks, 7—405-6 

Things to Think About 

Why did no one believe Ccilter’s Where is the only volcano in the 
stories of the \\>st? United States? 

What was the first of (jur na- What arc the oldest trees in the 
lional playgrounds? world? 

Where is the highest mountain in How does a geyser work? 

North America? 

Picture Hunt 

The first men to cross America JMountains and flowers in Zion, 
from the Atlantic to the I'acific, 2-2 2 i 

13-492 Towers and spires of Bryce 

The ‘‘Old FaithfuP’ at worR, i— Canyon, i- 18 

33 • A natural cathedral, 1—38 

A slice of giant sequoia, 2—28 Bears in Yellowstone Park, 4- 

The Grand Canyon made by the 313 

Colorado River, 1—46 

Related M aterial 

The expedition of Lewis and 1-32-36 

Clark, 13-491-92 'rhings that have happened to 

Geysers, their cause and habits, the earth’s crust, i— 39-41 

Summary Statement 

Many fantastic and beautiful terest and pleasure. The first 
natural wonders are in our na- park, the Yellowstone, was set 
tional parks, which provide in- aside in 1872. 
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Each year thousands of tourists visit the national nearly 15,000 feet above sea level in the Sequoia 

parks to marvel at such breath-taking scenery as this. National Park in California. Growing on the slopes 

Reaching high into the clouds is Mount Whitney, the around it are thousands of giant sequoia trees, the 

highest peak in the United States proper. It towers largest and oldest living things in the world. 


The GLORIES of OUR NATIONAL PARKS 

The World Has No Finer Scenery than Is to Be Found in the 
National Parks that Our Government Has Set Aside as 
Playgrounds for the Nation 


a ORE than a century ago a pioneer 
trapper named John Colter came home 
to the little town of St. Louis from a 
two-year trip among the Rocky Mountains. 
He had gone west with those famous ex- 
plorers Lewis and Clark on their memorable 
survey of the region known as the Louisiana 
Purchase, and now he was back once more 
at the western outpost of civilization. Like 
most explorers, Colter told astonishing tales 
to his friends who had stayed safely at home. 
What he related was more fantastic than any- 
thing they had ever heard before. First — 
if he was to be believed! — he had been taken 
prisoner by the fierce Blackfeet Indians. 
After a breath-taking escape and more than 
enough hardships to cause the death of an 


ordinary man, he had at last found himself 
safe from the savages in a region they seldom 
visited and about which they knew little and 
cared less. There he came upon the wonders 
he tried to describe in those tales that were 
too fantastic to be believed by the good peo- 
ple of St. Louis. 

And who could blame them? Colter said 
he had seen countless roaring fountains that 
shot jets of water hundreds of feet into the 
air. He had wandered for miles in a land 
where springs gushed both hot and cold 
water throughout the year. Then there had 
been a stretch of country that he called “the 
land of paint pots.’^ Here in huge rock-hewn 
basins mud of every imaginable color bubbled 
and boiled like freshly made calcimine. The 
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mountains round about seemed to have been 
gainted from those very pots, for the hues of 
crags and precipices surpassed the wild 
flowers in delicacy and brilliance. 

A Wondrous Topsy-turvy World 

It was a land of dense forests, pleasant 
valleys, and rugged mountains. Deep blue 
lakes nestled among the hilltops. Rushing 
rivers tumbled from ledge to ledge in foam- 
ing, misty waterfalls, or plunged along 
through narrow gorges a thousand feet or 
more in depth. Oddly enough, some of the 
streams flowed eastward, others westward. 
Here was surely a wondrous topsy-turvy 
world, if the trapper was to be l^clieved. 

But the people of old St. Louis, accustomed 
to hearing too many fine talcs, refused to 
believe John Colter. Ten 3^ears later, in 
1829, when another trapper told much the 
same story, he too was laughed at. Some 
twenty years after that. Father Peter Dc 
Smet (de srr.^^'V a Catholic missionary, 
visited the region and described it at great 
length. Only then did people begin to put 
any faith in what had been told them from 
time to time for so maiiN' years. 

At last, in 1870, the United States govern- 
ment sent out an expedition to cxiilore that 
land of marvels. When their rejiort was 
published two years later, people believed. 
Scientists and other inierested leaders were 
so eager to kee{) the region unspoiled for 
future generations that the land was closed 
to settlement and set aside as the property 
of the national government. On March i, 
1872, Yellowstone National Park, the first 
of America’s twenty-nine marvelous ]>lay- 
grounds, was established under an act of 
Congress. All later national parks have been 
set aside by the same body. 

Playgrounds for a Nation 

During the next twenty years scientists, 
nature lovers, and travelers came to be more 
and more convinced of the value and im- 
portance of national parks as a means of in- 
struction and a place for recreation. At 
last a National Park Service under the De- 
partment of the Interior was established to 
regulate and care for other parks that were 
gradually being set aside, as new regions of 


scenic beauty and historic interest were more 
thoroughly explored. To-day our national 
park .system stretches from Hawaii to Maine 
and from Alaska to North Carolina. The 
parks are found in about half the states; four 
of them are in California and tw'O lie across 
state boundaries. They have a total area 
of about iiy2 million acres, an area greater 
than Connecticut, Massachusetts, an<l Rhode 
Island combined, d'hree of them — Cllacier, 
Yellowstone, and Mount McKinley — are 
each larger than the slate of Rhode Island, 
'rhey are an incomi)arable playground for 
the whole American people. 

Eleven Million Visitors a Year 

How greatly Americans enjoy these price- 
less national j>ossessions is best shown by 
the numbers that visit them. Over eleven 
million tourists and campers recently passed 
through our national parks in a single sum- 
mer. Improved methods of transportation 
and newly built roads bring a larger throng 
of visitors every year— an(l every year the 
National Park Service extends the accom- 
modations. Excellent hotels have been 
built near i)oints of great scenic beauty. 
Camping grounds wdth cabins and eating 
places have been laid out at convenient 
spots, and one can now^ buy supplies of all 
sorts at stores under government supervision. 
Buses carry travelers to points of interest; 
horses, automobiles, and boats arc for hire; 
and everywhere there are courteous, well- 
informed guides ready to point out interesting 
spots to visitors and to explain the wonders of 
mountain and forest that are on every hand. 

l^ut, you may ask, is there anything to do 
besides look at the scenery? You may 
tramp through forests where the sound of an 
axe has uever yet been heard, or ride for 
days along sightly trails that lead up and 
dowm steep mountain sides or through deep 
canyons. 'Fhere are lakes for boating and 
swimming. There are waterfalls and prec- 
ipices and sw'eeping vistas for the amateur 
photographer’s camera. There is fishing 
in plenty but no hunting, for the national 
parks are intended to preserx^e our countiy^’s 
wild life. Elks and buffaloes roam at wdll in 
some of the parks. Bears wander through 
the forests and often come to the tourist 
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camps to beg for food. Occasionally one Yellowstone River. There the mighty stream 
sees mountain goats and other rare animals, rushes through a gorge some 1,500 feet deep. 
On every side are great patches of native The delicately colored sides of the canyon 
wild flowers and great groves of trees. All have been carved out by the age-long rush of 
in all, the parks include nearly every con- water. At one point the river makes a ^vild 
ceivable variety of scenery — deserts and leap of 310 feet — and there clouds of mist 


glaciers, mountain peaks and vol- 
canoes, cliffs and caverns, lakes 
and rivers, geysers, hot 
springs, and waterfalls. 

There arc endless things to 0 ' 
do, but there is even more 
to see. 

The national parks ^ 

differ so widely in 
what they have to yfC 

offer that they are 
hardly to be com- 
pared. Since the 
Yellowstone is the 
largest as well as the Vj 

oldest, we shall de- li 

scribe it first, and see 
what those wonders are 
which so impressed John 
Colter more than a century 
go. This beautiful reserve, 

Ahich has an area of 3,438 , 




float away like a storm of snowflakes. 
In addition to these natural 
wonders, the park includes a 
'% petrified (p^t'rl-fid) forest 
laid bare on a mountain 
side. In reality it is a 
series of j)etrified for- 
ests, for there are 
seven in all, one 
above the other, 
much like the layers 
of a huge cake. 
Every tree in this 
strange relic of the 
long-gone past has 
turned to stone. 
Among the thirty- 
six beautiful lakes with- 
in the boundaries of the 
j>ark is one lying nearly 
i mile and a half above sea 
level. Another, Yellowstone 



square miles, lies in north- 
western Wyoming, southwest- 
ern Montana, and northeastern 
Idaho. It is best known for its 
hot springs and geysers, in 
which it is richer than any 
other region in the w^orld. 


Photo by Nntioiiul Park Nervico 

Glacier National Park, in Montana, 
takes its name from the glaciers 
perched high on the sides of moun- 
tains of imposing grandeur. Many 
of these great summits have vertical 
walls more than 4,000 feet high. 
Above is Heaven Peak, one of this 
gigantic company. 


Lake, is almost 04 high. Well 
over eight thousand feet above 
sea level is a lakelet whose 
waters drain into both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, for 
it lies directly across the con- 
tinental divide. As might be 


There are more than three 
thousand of them. Some of the ge^^sers 
(gi'z6r), or “water volcanoes,” erupt with 
such regularity that one can almost set a 
watch by them. Old Faithful — for so one of 
them is called — throws a huge stream of 
boiling water iij^ward for more than a hun- 
dred feet almost every hour. The Grand 
Geyser, on the contrary, is active only every 
fourth or fifth day, while the (iiantess some- 
times rests forty days at a time. We have 
described these strange spouting monsters 
on other pages of these books. 

Besides the geysers and the mud and min- 
eral springs, with their many-colored deposits 
— John Colter called them “paint pots”-- 
Yellowstone Park contains the canyon of the 


expected, this vast stretch of 
wilderness is the greatest wild-animal pre- 
serve in the world. Among thousands of 
species it contains a herd of more than 
three thousand wild buffaloes, and gives 
shelter to more than three hundred varieties 
of wild birds. 

The Grand Teton (te'ton) National Park, 
one of the finest arrays of snow-covered moun- 
tain peaks in the world, lies in Wyoming a 
short distance south of the Yellowstone. 
Most impre.ssive of the peaks is Grand Teton 
itself, a noble landmark to the early explorers 
of the region. Beautiful lakes whose waters 
reflect the forcst-clad mountains, and num- 
berless tumbling mountain streams add 
movement and sparkle to this splendid sight. 
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Still farther south, some seventy miles 
from Denver, lies Rocky Mountain National 
Park, famed for its j)eaks and its alpine 
valleys, some more than a mile above sea 
leyel. High as these valleys are, they are 
enclosed by mountains that tower still 
higher. The best-known is Long’s Peak, 
with an elevation of more than 14,000 feet. 

The People of the Mesa 

Colorado contains another national park, 
known as Mesa V'erde (ma'sii vCr'dii). Here 
the chief interest centers in a community 
dwelling of more than tw^o hundred rooms. 
It was built on top of the mesa by a })eoplc 
who lived almost a thousand years ago and 
left no written records. In the largest of the 
ruins, called Cliff Palace, one can still see 
the dwelling places and the tools used by this 
bygone folk that later wandered southward 
and, as is thought, peopled New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

North of the Yellowstone is Glacier 
National Park, a mountainous section of 
northwestern Montana. It contains 1,534 
sejuare miles, far more than the total area 
of Rhode Island, and is one of the wildest 
regions in the United States. This park’s 
chief distinction lies in its glaciers, of which 
there are more than sixty. Only one highway 
passes through its wild fastnesses. Those 
who want to search out the rugged beauties 
it contains must ride on horseback, guided by 
a government ranger or by a licensed Indian 
guide, one of the Blackfeet who have their 
reservation here. 

The Highest Mountain on the Continent 

Far to the north, in Southern Alaska, is 
Mount McKinley National Park, containing 
3,030 square miles. The chief attraction here 
is Mount McKinley itself. Towering to 
a height of 20,300 feet, it is the highest moun- 
tain in all North America. Besides, it is 
perhaps the most nearly perfect in shape of 
any mountain in the world, since it rises 
higher in a single sweep from its base than 
does any other. 

In Washington is Mt. Rainier (ra-ner') 
National Park, named after amazing Mt. 
Rainier. Strange as it may seem, this peak, 
though covered with snow, sends forth hot 


steam. For Rainier was once a volcano, and 
still releases steam from fissures at its summit. 
In spite of its internal fires twenty-eight 
named glaciers pour down its sides. A belt 
of wild flowers that is two miles wide and 
splendid expanses of untouched forest clothe 
the giant below the snow line. 

In southwestern Oregon lies Crater Lake 
National Park, where a huge volcano once 
belched forth smoke and molten stone. After 
having blown its own peak to bits, the volcano 
quieted down. To-day the crater is cradle 
for a lake, perhaps the bluest in the world. 
It is some six miles long and nearly two 
miles deep. Within it are two islands: 
Wizard Island, in itself a small volcano, and 
the Phantom Ship, which by reason of its 
strangely jagged sides resembles an old-time 
four-m;’ster in full sail. 

The Only Volcano in the United States 

As has been said, four of our national 
parks are in California. First, there is 
Mount Lassen (10,453 northern 

part of the state, the only recently active 
volcano in the United States proper. It 
was showing sierns of life as lately as iq2i. 
Hot springs and geysers that cluster around 
its base still tell the tale of underground fires. 

South of Lassen volcanic National Park, 
amid California’s highest mountain ranges — 
the lofty Sierra Nevadas (sMr'a ne-vii'da) — 
lie three great parks, King’s Canyon, Sequoia, 
and Yoseinite. The first two contain hun- 
dreds of sequoias (se-kwoi'a), giant trees that 
once grew in many parts of the world. These, 
the only ones in existence, are perhaps 3,500 
or more years old, the oldest living things 
on the face of the earth. Some of them, 
especially those in the Giant Forest, measure 
more than 20 feet through. The largest, 
the General Sherman Tree, is 36.5 feet in 
diameter at a point 6 feet above the ground, 
and has a height of 272 feet. 

California’s most spectacular park, the 
Yosemite (y6-s2m'I-te), is one of the most 
visited in the United States. Its i ,176 square 
miles lie at about the middle of the state, 
in a region quite properly called a mountain 
paradise. A range of lofty snow-capped 
mountains hems it in to the east. Countless 
streams roll down the steep mountain sides 
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A. Mount Rainier* Mount Rainier National Park, D. Mount Baker, Mount Baker National Forest, Wash- 

Washington. B. Mammoth Paint Pots, of steaming ington. E. Yosemite Falls, Yosemite National Park, 

colored clays, Yellowstone National Park. C. Lona’s California. Scenes such as these are just as they were 

Peak, Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado, when first the white man saw them. 
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and tumble over ledges and wall-Jike 
precipices sometimes a mile high into the 
valley below, where they join the Merced 
(mer-s£d') and Yosemite rivers. In its 
d«scent from the mountains, Yosemite Creek 
makes three stupendous leaps; the total 
height of the three falls is 2,370 feet. Even 
more beautiful is the delicate Rridalveil Falls, 
which is 900 feet in height and in mid-air 
spreads into a veil of mist. As one stands 
in the deep broad valley and looks up toward 
El Capital!, a towering granite crag that 
seems to guard the valley’s entrance, it is 
easy to understand why this famous park has 
been called one of Nature’s masterpieces. 

A Masterpiece Carved by the Water 

The arid regions of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Utah contain national parks whose 
chief beauty and interest are a result of 
erosion (e-ro'zhun), the wearing away of the 
earth’s (Tu:'t by either water or wind, ("hief 
of- these is (irand Canyon National Park, 
an area of more than a thousand scjuare 
miles in central Arizona, near the (Irand 
Canyon National Monument. Tlie mile- 
deej! gorge cut here by the Colorado Rivtr 
is one of the rare wonders of the world. 
We have described it on other pages of these 
books. Rryce Canyon, in southwestern 
Utah, though by no means so large as the 
(irand Canyon, is nevertheless extremelv 
interesting, since it was chiseled out by the 
winds. Sha]!ed like a huge amphitheater, 
it is filled with fantastic spires and domes of 
natural rock, in colors rivaling the rainbow. 
Zion Park, also in Utah, contains a canyon 
of extraordinary beauty and interest. 

A Fairyland Underground 

The wonders that have been described do 
not by any means exhaust the treasures of 
our national parks. Arkansas boasts its 
Hot Springs, a group of natural si)rings wlv'sc 
waters have curative properties. Oklahoma 
has valuable springs in Platt National Park. 
In southeastern New Mexico are the famed 
Carlsbad Caverns, a series of caves reaching 
down more than 1,300 feet and many miles 


in extent. Their splendid vaultings and 
exquisite lacelike decorations excel those of 
any other caves known to man. wSouth 
Dakota too has its caves in Wind Cave 
National Park. Distant Hawaii (hii-wi'e) 
has a park where .several volcanoes are still 
active; and almost at the other side ot the 
world Acadia National Park in Maine has 
for the visitor a fine display of the varied 
forms of animal and vegetable life to be 
found on sand dunes and along the ocean’s 
shore. Several areas were added to the 
National Park system in the 1930’s — the 
Shenandoah, with its famous Skyline Drive 
in Virginia; the Oreat Smoky Mountains in 
North Carolina and 'Pennessee; Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky; and Olympic Park in 
Washington. In the 1940’s, Isle Royale in 
Lake S*q)erior, Rig Rend on the Rio Crande, 
the Everglades in southern Florida, and 
Jackson’s Hole in Wyoming became national 
parks. 

Famous Parks in Other Lands 

Other nations soon followed the United 
States in the establishment of national parks, 
and to-day single parks or chains of parks are 
to be found in most of the western countries. 
Feeling the need to provide parks in order 
to preserve natural scenery and native 
animals, as well as historic sites, the Domin- 
ion of Canada established its first park at 
Ranff in tiie Canadian Rockies as early as 
1S85. To-day Canada’s twenty-six parks 
have a total area of about 30,000 square 
miles, 'fhe largest, Wood Buffalo, in north- 
western Canada, is 17,300 square miles in 
extent; it is nearly half as large as the whole 
state of Indiana in the United States. 

Most of the states have established one 
or more parks within their own boundaries, 
all intended to supplement the national 
parks by preserving local scenery for the 
enjoyment of Americans to-day and in gen- 
erations to come. The crowds who flock 
to see them will increase with every passing 
year. Our country is rich in its playgrounds. 
It is the privilege of every American to enjoy 
them and to keep them unspoiled. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 2 

FAMOUS SHRINKS OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this pa^e^ consult considt the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. i§. Index, 

Interesting Pacts Explained 

What the Office of Parks, Build- permanent English settlement 

ings, and Reservations does, in America, 7 412 

7-41 1 Nine square miles of battle- 

The first white man to see Cali- ground, 7-414 

fornia, 7— 411 Where General Lee's invasion of 

Battlefields of the Revolution, 7— the north was stopped, and 

412 where Lincoln spoke immortal 

Where Washington lived at Mor- words, 7-414 

ristown, 7^412 The birthplaces of W'ashingtoii 

A beautiful colonial capital that and I-incoln, 7 414 

Mr. Rockefeller has brought Where the first airplane flew, 7- 

back to life, 7—412 414 

Jamestown, the ruins of the first 

Picture Hunt 

Where can you find a moat in saw flying over Fort McHenry, 

America? 7— 411 14 573 

What weary traffic went along All that remains of the settle- 

this road? 7-413 ment at Jamestown, 1 1-498 

The flag that Francis Scott Key 

Related Material 

Life in early Virginia, 7-121-22 brother, 7-253-65 

The divided house of North and Lincoln at Gettysburg, 12 531- 

South, 7-241-50 32 

When brother fought with Man takes to the air, 10.-3 13-17 

Leisure^titne Activities 

PROJEC T NO. i: Visit or get PROJECT NO. 2: Read Mary 

pictures of national shrines near Johnston’s “To Have and To 

your home. Hold.” 

Summary Statement 

Besides the parks which are fa- such shrines — in about half the 

mous for their natural beauty, states. Nearly every year Con- 

the National Park Service has in gress adds one or more sites to 

its care many areas and sites that the list. As the nation grows 

are cherished for their historic older, more spots become memo- 

interest. There are close to 100 rable 
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This is the west wall of Fort San Marco --"now called 
Fort Marion— in St. Augustine, Florida. It is a fine 


example of early Spanish military architecture. Like 
many old-world forts it has a moat. 


FAMOUS SHRINES of AMERICAN HISTORY 


Here You May Read of Some of the Interesting Spots Which Our 
Government Has Taken Over for Safe Keeping 


A merica is a youn^^ nation, as the 
lives of nations go, but she is old 
enough to have lived through some 
great moments in her ])ast, and wise enough 
to cherish them as noble memories. In 
order that they may live in the minds of her 
children, she has for some time been .setting 
aside various spats where imjiortant events 
took place, and will kcej) them as national 
shrines for all who are interested in oiir 
country’s history. These memorials serve 
as colorful illustrations to the great book of 
America’s historical progress. 

Some of these famous jdaces are knowii as 
national military parks and some as national 
monuments, or by still other names. In 1934 
the job of restoring buildings and places 
of historic interest, and of supervising their 
care was turned over to the National Park 
Service. Restored and maintained, these 
spots serve as living reminders of many 


famous and stirring events in America’s past. 

In 19 there were almost 100 of these 
memoriai-^, and more are added by Congress 
nearly every year. They are scattered over 
about naif the states, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from Montana to the farthest 
tip of Florida. Since most of our history has 
been made east of the Mississippi River, a 
good many of our historical memorials are 
to be found there. Hut the West has also 
seen great events, and it is near San Diego, 
California, that the traveler may find one of 
the smallest of our national memorials. On a 
tiny ])atch of land covering barely half an 
acre is a monument to mark the spot where 
Juan Cabrillo (hwiin ka-brel'yo) landed in 
1542 and raised the Spanish flag. He was 
the first white man to look uiM)n that beauti- 
ful and fertile country. 

On the other side of the continent, in the 
old city of St. Augustine in Florida, is an 
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ancient fortress built by the Spaniards in 
1656. It is now known as Fort Marion. Out- 
side the town is Fort Matanzas, also with a 
history that goes back to the days of Spanish 
conquest in America. 

A large number of our national memorials 
mark the scenes of famous battles. North 
and South Carolina each boasts the site of 
engagements that were turning points in the 
Revolutionary War. At King's Mountain, 
near Cowpens, South Carolina, the British 
troops were so badly defeated (October, 1780) 
that their leaders began to give up hope of 
ever conquering the southern colonies. A 
few months later (March, 1781), near Guil- 
ford Courthouse, North Carolina, General 
Nathanael Greene com- 
pletely routed Lord 
Cornwallis, the British 
commander, and sent 
him hurrying northward, 
where he finally sur- 
rendered to Washington 
and so brought the war 
to an end. The birth of 
the new nation was soon 
U) follow. 

Another famous me- 
morial of the Revolu- 
tion, the Morristown 
National Historical 
Park, is at Morristown, 

New Jersey. Here in 
a tract of a thousand 
acres known as Jockey 
Hollow the Continental army was en- 
camped in the difficult winter of 1779 
1780, when the colonial cause looked des- 
p)erate. Here arc the earthworks of Fort 
Nonsense, a fortification thrown up by the 
Americans to protect this important point 
on the main road between the northern and 
southern colonies. 

The Home of George Washington 

At Morristown is the house where George 
and Martha Washington lived during that 
trying winter and where they were visited 
by Lafayette, Baron von Steuben (fon stu'- 
bCn), and Alexander Hamilton, all of them 
officers in the Continental army. One likes 
to people those' old rooms with the distin- 


guished men who came and went there long ago. 

But the visitor who would be carried into 
the very heart of the eighteenth century, who 
would live its life again and feel the spell of 
its dignified charm, should visit the beauti- 
ful old colonial town of Williamsburg in 
western Virginia. There, thanks to the gen- 
erosity of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a 
whole village has been restored or rebuilt to 
look just as it did before the Revolution. 
Churches, public buildings, houses, gardens, 
everything is as it must have been when the 
quaint old place was the colonial capital and 
Washington, Patrick Henry, and other Amer- 
ican ])atriots trod its narrow streets. Here 
is storied Raleigh 'lavern, “cradle of the 
Revolution in Virginia”; 
here are the colonial 
Capitol, the Governor’s 
Palace, and the gracious 
colonial halls of William 
and Mary College 
(1093); and here is 
(Gloucester (glds'tcr) 
Street, called by Presi- 
dent Franklin I). Roose- 
velt “the most historic 
avenue in America.” 
The old town is a glow- 
ing memorial to the 
brave colonial days. It 
only lacks the “dear 
dead ladies” in powdered 
wigs and the gentlemen 
in knee breeches. 

Six miles south of Williamsburg, on the 
James River, are the ruins of old Jamestown, 
the first permanent English settlement in 
America (1607). Here was Virginia’s first 
capital, the home of the House of Burgesses 
(i6iq), the first law-making body in this 
country. Here the first English church in 
America was built, and here Captain John 
Smith and Pocahontas were familiar figures. 

Twelve miles east of Williamsburg is York- 
town, an old port on the York River. To-day 
the visitor may wander over the battlefield 
where Cornwallis surrendered to Washington 
(October, 1781), or visit the old Moore house, 
where the terms of surrender were signed. 
During the Civil War York town again saw 
fighting when she was besieged and captured 



Photo by the American Muaouiii of Natural Huiiury 

In New York State are the remains of old Fort 
Ticimderoga, shown a6ove. This fort was built 
by the French in 1755. Later it was occupied 
by the British, and then captured by Ethan iUlen 
in 1775 — only to be recaptured by the British 
some time later. The interesting old place is 
now a museum. 
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Here are some of the shrines that recall famous 
events in the history of our country. Illinois Monu- 
ment, at A, is in Georgia, a part of the Kennesaw 
Mountain battlefield site, where Northern troops under 
Sherman were defeated by the Confederates in a bitter 
fight. At B is the old Moore House at Yorktown. 
A monument in the National Cemetery in the Fred- 
ericksburg and ^otsylvania National Military Park, is 
shown at C. At D we see Scott’s Bluff, a famous land- 


mark in Nebraska. Here, it is said, one wagon passed 
by every five minutes in the busy days of the Oregon 
Trail. At £ is the New York State Monument at 
Gettysburg. At F is a view of Washington’s Head- 
quarters at Morristown, New Jersey. At G is the Kill 
Devil Monument, a memorial to the Wright brothers 
of aviation fame. The statue at H was set up at old 
Fort McHenry in Baltimore, in honor of Francis Scott 
Key. 
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by Northern troops (1862). The three pa- 
triotic shrines of Williamsburg, Jamestown, 
and Yorktown together form the Colonial 
National Monument, and are connected by 
a fine scenic highway. 

Famous Old Fort McHenry 

A national memorial peculiarly dear to 
American hearts is old Fort McHenry in 
Baltimore. It was from this defense that our 
country’s flag, still flying after a terrific 
l^ombardment, inspired Francis Scott Key to 
write ^‘The Star-sj)angled Banner.” The 
story of that famous occasion is told on other 
pages of these books. 

Many fine national memorials have been 
set aside to celebrate great battles of the 
Civil War, that fierce conflict which was 
waged for four long years between the North 
and South. Since the war was fought out 
almost entirely on Southern soil, it is there 
that the memorials of it are to be found. 
The largest of them is the Chickamauga 
(chlk'a-nKVga) and Chattanooga (chat'a- 
ndo'ga) National Military Park a few miles 
southeast of Chattanooga, Tennessee. Every 
•effort has been made to keep this nine square 
miles of battle ground exactly as it was on 
those September days in 1863 when it saw 
a victory for the Confederate forces in one 
of the fiercest encounters of the Civil War.^ 

The Battlefield at Gettysburg 

Two other famous memorials of the Civil 
War are to be found at Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. One, the Gettysburg National Mili- 
tary Park, covers 2,530 acres and marks the 
scene of the Battle of Gettysburg (July, 
1863), when in a terrific encounter General 
Meade halted General Lee’s invasion of the 
North. It was the turning point of the en- 
tire Civil War. The Gettysburg National 
Cemetery was dedicated by Abraham Lincoln 
(1863) in that famous address which has be- 
come a classic of our language. 

Another national military park and na- 
tional cemetery are at Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, where General Lee won (1862) a victory 
over the Northern forces under General 
Burnside. 

A short distance east of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, is the little town of Appomattox (ip'd- 


m&t'tlks), where one may visit the house in 
which General Lee signed his surrender in the 
presence of General Grant. The battlefield 
of Appomattox is three miles away. 

Two interesting memorials to deeds pf 
peace are to be found in the Middle West. 
In the northwestern part of North Dakota 
on the Missouri River is the Verendrye 
(va'roN'dre') National Monument, a tract 
of land containing the butte (but), or high 
sleep hill, from which Lou is- Joseph La Ve- 
rendrye, a Canadian explorer who had started 
westward with his father Pierre, first sighted 
(1743) the great country on the other side of 
the Missouri River. He was hoping to find 
the “Western Sea.” Scotts Bluff National 
Monument in Nebraska marks a famous 
landmark for emigrant wagons going west. 

Two of our most precious national me- 
morials are the birthplaces of George Wash- 
ington and of Abraham Lincoln. Washington 
first saw the light of day (1732) at Wake- 
field, on the Potomac in eastern Virginia 
Here in a house which was burned during the 
Revolutionary War he spent the first three 
or four years of his life. That house has been 
rebuilt upon the original foundations. Near 
it is the old family cemetery where many of 
Washington’s ancestors are biujed. 

The humble one- room log cabin in which 
Abraham Lincoln was born (1809) is stand- 
ing to-day, and is the chief treasure of the 
y\braham Lincoln National Military Park in 
central Kentucky near Hodgenvillc. In- 
closed in a handsome granite memorial, it 
stands upon land that once was ihe Lincoln 
farm, near many scenes connected with 
Lincoln’s early life. 

Quite a different sort of interest attaches 
to the Kitty Hawk National Monument near 
Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. Here on the 
Kill Devil sand dunes, east of Albemarle 
Sound, the world’s first airplane flight was 
made (1903) in a plane invented by the 
brothers Orville and Wilbur Wright. A 
granite shaft topped by a beacon light crowns 
Kill Devil Hill. 

Many other spots enshrined in the hearts 
of the nation are in the safe keeping of the 
various states. Like the rest of our national 
memorials, they will be treasured through 
countless generations to come. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 3 

CANYONS, CLIFF DWELLINGS, AND 

CAVERNS 

Note: For basic information For statistic aland current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Booh 
the general Index, VoL 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 
The Valley of Ten Thousand from, 7-419-20 

Smokes, 7—416-17 The oldest trees in the world, 7— 

The Craters of the IVIoon, 7—417 420 

The Devil's Post Pile, 7—421 Ferns that are still older, 7—420 

How the wind and water have How trees and animals have been 
made some of our most ma^- turned into stone, 7—421 

nificent national monuments. Where the Indians lived in apart- 
7—417, 419 ment houses, 7—421 

W iieic most of our borax came 

Things to Think About 

How did Death Valley get its stalagmites and .stalactites? 

name.'' How do we know that Spanish 

Why did ancient Americans live explorers saw the El Alorro? 

in cliff dwellings? What is the highest point in the 

How were fo.ssils formed? Ignited States? 

What is the difference between 

Picture Hunt 

An elaborate early American How can volcanoes make fossils? 

apartment house, 7—95 3 '5 

A flower that scientists made Can you see a difference between 
from buds, 7-419 Bryce Canyon and the Grand 

Carvings from nature’s work- Canyon? i— 18, 46 

shop, 7-418 

Related Material 

Nature- turning wood to stone. The glorious work of the Colo- 
g-315 rado River, 1—46 

How drops of water have created Nature’s memorials, 3-5-6 
beauty, 1-85-87 

Sumtnary Statement 

Ever since 1889 the govern- natural wonders in the world, 

ment has been buying and setting Fantastically beautiful caves 

aside areas of historic or scenic have been made by water — a 
interest. Many of these “na- river carved out the Grand 

tional monuments” are in the Canyon. Various forces of 

western states, where water and erosion account for the natural 
wind have combined to make bridges and arches and columns 

some of the most magnificent in which certain regions abound. 
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Desert winds have rippled the slopes of the sand dunes contrast with the glistening sands. Good roads ha^e 
in Death Valley, California. In the distance the Grape rid this desert of its terrors, and make it possible for us 
Vine Mountains and the Funeral Range rise in stem to enjoy the strange but beautiful scenery. 


CANYONS, CLIFF DWELLINGS, and CAVERNS 

From Ice-bound Alaska to the Burninff Deserts of the Southwest, 
Our Country Offers in Its National Monuments an Amazing 
Array of Beautiful and Interesting Sights 


OME day many of you who read these 
words will board your restless auto- 
mobile, set it upon the open road, and 
journey to distant corners of our great and 
varied land. And if you give your metal 
steed free rein, you will find yourself stand- 
ing awestruck before some of the most amaz- 
ing and beautiful spectacles the world has to 
offer. Many of them the government has 
set aside and is j^ireserving for us who live 
to-day and for our children’s children. As 
early as 1889 it began to buy various spots of 
scenic or historic interest, and to perfect 
them as vacation grounds and open books of 
natural history for the American people. 

Some eighty-eight of these national reserves 
are known as “national monuments.” Most 
of them are in our western slates. They 
include regions where one can see some of the 


mo.st amazing of the achievements of nature’s 
gigantic forces — fire, water, wind — as they 
carved out the face of the continent long 
before the dawn of history. Here too one 
finds the handiwork of prehistoric men, of 
early historical races, and of certain tribes 
that arc still in existence. The mere names 
of all these noteworthy points of interest 
make an interesting catalogue. Whole books 
have been written about some of them. 
Others arc even now but little known, since 
only the hardiest explorers have visited them. 
Here we shall mention only the more famous 
ones. 

'Fhe national monuments are set aside by 
the president, and vary greatly in size. 
Katmai fkat'mi), a vast region of wild 
scenic beauty in Alaska, is more popularly 
known as the Valley of Ten Thousand 
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Smokes, and has an area of almost 4,500 
square miles. It is nearly as large as the 
whole state of Connecticut- a vast wild-life 
reserve where Ihe brown bear and the 
grizzly roam at will. Here, about a quarter of 
a century ago, the volcano Katmai, more than 
a mile and a half in height in those days, 
blew off its top and left a great gaping crater 
nearly three miles in diameter, (ilaciers now 
creep slowly down 
those lofty mountain 
sides where sizzling 
molten rock swept like 
a flood. In a neigh- 
boring valley jets of 
steam and mineral- 
laden gases still pour 
from the earth through 
wide vents or fissures. 

Besides Katmai, a 
good many other long- 
dead volcanoes still 
.st^ind in various na- 
tional monuments, to 
tell us of their lusty 
l)ast. Cajiulin (ka-iui' 
lin) Mountain, a low- 
ering cone of cinders 
in New Mexico, is all 
that now remains of 
a volcano that was 
recently active. In 
Idaho is a region at 
one time opened 
by fissures like those 
in the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes. 

Through those huge 
cracks a molten .ma- 
terial called lava (lii'va) once oozed up, then 
cooled and formed gigantic seams of black and 
grayish rock. Here, where the earth looks a 
good deal as the surface of the moon looks 
through a telescope, is a national monument 
called the Craters of the Moon. 

Strange Volcanic Formations 

A mass of lava a ciuarter of a mile high juts 
straight upward from a fairly level jilain in 
northeastern Wyoming. It is known as the 
Devil’s Tower. In eastern California the 
Devil’s Post Pile, a weird lava formation, is 


indeed well named. It consists of massive 
six-sided columns of lava, once thrust upward 
to a great height through openings in the 
earth’s rocky shell. Standing vertically and 
at every imaginable slant, these columns 
look like a topsy-turvy pile of gigantic posts 
intended for Satan’s dark purposes. One 
other monument of volcanic origin. Sunset 
Crater in central Arizona, consists of fantastic 
lava caves now filfed 
with ice. Queer 
pranks, these, for Na- 
ture to play. 

Besides caverns 
formed by the flow of 
lava, the national 
monuments include 
others worn out by 
water trickling 
through crevices in 
stone. One of these. 
Jewel Cave in South 
J)akota, is a series of 
limestone caverns con- 
nected by narrow 
winding galleries. In 
eastern Nevada the 
Lehman (le'man ) 
Caves contain a mag- 
nificent display of 
stalactites and stalag- 
mites. The stalactites 
(sta-lilk'tit) are enor- 
mous stone pendants 
that hang from the 
roof of the cave like 
icicles of stone. They 
were formed by the 
deposit of minerals 
borne by the water that trickled through 
the ceiling for countless ages. Water drop- 
ping from a stalactite gradually builds up 
a mineral deposit below. This is called a 
stalagmite (sia-lag'mit). The stalagmites 
here grew in height until they finally united 
with the stalactites above to form columns of 
glittering marble, creamy white alabaster, 
or many-colored onyx. Besides the caves 
we have mentioned, the national monuments 
also include the Lewis and Clark Cavern of 
Montana, the Oregon Caves in southwestern 
Oregon, the I'impanogos (tim'pa-no'g6s) 



IM)0<o liy the U S Dopi of tlio Interior 

Some time before white men came to the New World, 
a band of Indians, looking for a safe place to live, 
rounded the bend of a stream in Arizona and saw 
there a huge cave eighty feet above the base of the 
sheer cliff walls. Here they built their cliff fastness, 
now called Montezuma Castle, and lived for several 
generations. Its ruins are shown in the picture above. 
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These are scenes from a few of our National Monu- 
ments. The young people at A are seated on one of 
the great fossil logs of ^e Petrified Forest. B shows 
a view of the Eagle’s Nest, an example of desert 
erosion in the Petrified Forest. At C are some of the 
craters and cones of Crater of The Moon National 
Monument. Deyil’s Tower, at D, was a useful land- 
mark for pioneer explorers, for, itself 600 feet high, 
it rises x,aoo feet above the river valley. At E is a 


view of Inscription Rock, £1 Morro National Monu- 
ment. Here many early Spaniards and others paused 
to carve their names on tiie walls which prehistoric 
Indians, who lived atop the mesa, had already deco- 
rated with hundreds of picture writings. F shows the 
lava columns of The Devil’s Post Pile. At G is the 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison. The stately redwoods 
of Muir Woods in California are seen in the picture 
atH. 
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Cave in cenlral Utah, and the Shoshone 
tsh6-sh<ync) Cavern in Wyoming. All of 
these are a good deal alike in many details. 

The most wonderful result of water’s work 
ii'pshai)ing the face of the earth is to be seen 
in the two great canyons included among our 
national monuments. These are deep and 
winding clefts in solid rock, worn out by the 
ceaseless rush of rivers through long ages of 
time. The Black Canyon of the Gunnison 
in western Colorado is one of them. For 
more than ten miles the river rages through 
a gorge 1,750 feet 
dee{). But this can- 
\’on is s('arcely to be 
compared with the 
Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River, a 
deep cut in the Hat 
surface of Arizona. 

The river leaps madly 
along for tv.r hundred 
jTT^es through a gorge 
that averages twelve 
miles in width and 
a mile in de])th. The 
many-colored rocks of 
the canyon walls, to- 
gether with the shift- 
ing play of light from 
moment to moment, 
make this ])erhaps the 
most magnificent scenic spectacle to be 
seen anywhere in the world. 

I'hese deep gashes worn in the earth's 
surface by the action of water are examples 
of what is called erosion (e-ro'zhun). It can 
come from other causes also. Sharp particles 
of sand borne by the wind may car\e the 
rock as neatly as a lile would. Nine of our 
national monuments, most of them in the 
western deserts, are the work of wind and 
water. Several scpiarc miles of barren coun- 
try in eastern Utah abound in fantastic erod^'d 
rock formations. They are known as the 
Arches, for towering high above the sur- 
rounding country, they take the form of huge 
rounded windows or doorways. Only a 
little imagination is needed to see them as 
crumbled ruins of some gigantic structure. 
In the Chiricahua (che'r^-kii'wa) National 
Monument in Arizona, named for a tribe of 


Indians who once lived in the vicinity, is 
another fine example of weathered rock 
formations. Here tall gaunt pillars tower 
above the desert, while round about, some 
high, some low, are enormous balanced 
rocks, many of which can be set in motion by 
a touch of the hand. In southeastern Utah 
arc the Natural Bridges. There are three of 
the.se majestic formations, all beautifully 
arched. One of them is more than tw^o hun- 
dred feet in height, and another has a span 
of 261 feet. But the most impressive monu- 
ment of this lvi>e is 
FJ Morro, in western 
New Mexico, a 
weather-worn rock 
that resembles a grim 
and towering castle. 
Early Spanish ex- 
plorers of the region 
must have been 
struck by this master- 
piece of Nature, for 
high on the sandstone 
wall they carved an 
inscription that is still 
there for us to read 
to-day. 

Besides those na- 
tional monuments 
that have chiefly been 
formed by the action 
of fire, waier, or wind, there arc many others, 
equally impressive and equally stupendous, 
that reveal Nature’s work in other ways. 

Beautiful Death Valley 

In southern California is Death Valley, a 
desert region more than 2,500 square miles 
in extent considerably larger than the state 
of Delaware. This, the lowest j^oint in all 
America, lies 276 feet below sea level. It 
gets its name from the heavy toll it took of 
the lives of travelers who tried to cross it 
on their long westward journey to California 
about a century ago. So dry and barren is 
this vast expanse that rivers and creeks 
flowing into it lose themselves in the sands, 
leaving only a salty crust behind. Though 
Death Valley usually impresses passing 
travelers as being utterly valueless to man it 
is really extraordinarily rich in minerals. 



I’linKi l^^ thf C S Orp'i if iVtp 1 


The cycads, or treelike ferns, that lived millions of 
years ago in South Dakota bore flowers like the one 
above. Actually these flowers were too delicate to 
make good fossils, but scientists have been able to 
reconstruct them from the many unopened buds that 
they have found within the cycad trunks, now found 
weU preserved in the Fossil Cycad National Monument. 
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Photo by the U. fi. Department of Agriculture 


Some of the most beautiful of our national monuments 
are difficult to reach — and likely to remain so for some 
time to come. A few of them, in northeastern Arizona 
and southeastern Utah, can be reached only on horse- 
back. But this serves only to make them more en- 
ticing. For who, after several days in the saddle and 
several nights under the stars, could approach an 


ancient cliff dwelling, perched high in a canyon ilrall, 
without something of the feelings of a modern Coro- 
nado? Above is a view of the Sipapu — the Portal of 
Life — one of the three bridges carved from massive 
sandstone in Natural Bridges National Monument in 
southeastern Utah. It rises 222 feet above the stream, 
and has a span of 261 feet. 


It was once our chief source of borax. As one 
may readily believe, the highest temperature 
ever recorded in the United States— 134 
degrees — was registered there. Yet within 
this parched valley, with its beautiful display 
of color, one can at least refresh one’s self 
in imagination by looking toward the snow- 
clad peak of Mount Whitney, which lies in 
the same county nearly a hundred miles 
di.stant. It is the highest point in the United 
States. 

On the Slopes of Mount Olympus 

But not every national monument is so 
barren and desolate as Death Valley — and 
by no means all of them consist of bleak 
rocky precipices or yawning gorges. Many 
contain vast stretches of forest dotted by 
fair mountain meadows where wild flowers 
of dazzling brilliance and every imaginable 
hue carpet the earth for miles. Such a spot 
is Mount Olympus (6-lIm'piis) National 
Monument in the state of Washington. 
To-day the region is one of the wildest to 


be found in the United Stales. To provide 
such unspoiled retreats, where native flowers 
and animals may be seen and studied in their 
natural surroundings, was one of the aims in 
establishing our national parks and national 
monuments. 

Muir (mur) Woods, only a few miles from 
San Francisco, is another such spot. There, 
in a stretch of land about one-third the extent 
of Rhode Island, is a grove of giant redwood 
trees famed alike for their height and girth. 
Some of them, measuring thirty to forty feet 
around, rear their majestic crowns more than 
two hundred feet above the ground. These 
giants of the forest are among the oldest 
living things in the world. 

Huge Ferns of Long Ago 

But the great age of the redwoods cannot 
compare with the age of the plants whose 
remains are found in the Fossil Cycad (si'k&d) 
National Monument of South Dakota. Here 
is a region some twenty miles square thickly 
strewn with huge fossilized ferns and similar 
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plants. Untold ages ago, when the climate 
there was as warm as it is in our trojHcs 
to-day, giant palmlike ferns grew so dense as 
to be impassable. With the flight of time 
anti the strange changes that nature worked, 
those plants either turned to stone or were 
imbedded in mud upon which they left their 
imprint, even to every delicately veined 
leallet. You may find the whole story on 
other pages of these books. 

The Remains of the Dinosaurs 

No less interesting are the fossils of the 
Dinosaur (dl'no-sor) National Monument in 
northeastern Utah, where scientists have dis- 
covered countless bones of gigantic animals 
who lived long before man aiipearcd on the 
earth. Some of those monsters grew to a 
length of nearly a hundred feet and weighed 
several tons. The\ were terrifying creatures, 
in .shape .somewhat like an alligator. Stand- 
ing upright ■ their ])owerful hind legs, they 
.sf?ttked through such fern jungles as have 
just been described, and fought and fed u])on 
one another or upon smaller rejitiles that 
infested the broad swamj)S. At some distant 
time however the dinosaurs were mired in 
the mud, as were the palmlike ferns. To-day 
scientists patiently chisel the gigantic re- 
mains out of the rocks, cleverly fit the bones 
together, and so reconstruct the inhabitants 
of a world that had already grown old before 
man appeared in it. 

But of all fossil remains none arc more 
amazingly lifelike than those in the Petrified 
Forest National iVlonument in Arizona. One 
would swear that some unlucky creature 
strangely cursed as was the man whose 
touch turned everything to gold, had wan- 
dered this way and turned all these fallen 
forest giants into enduring stone. 'Fhey are 
so lifelike that one feels of them to make sure 
they are not wood. 

The Cliff Dwellings 

Men before the dawn of history also left 
remains and these are perhaps the most 
interesting sights among all our many na- 
tional monuments. Certain of them are the 
Indian mounds in Ohio. Others are com- 
monly called cliff dwellings. In New Me.xico 
are four such national monuments — El 


Morro, Chaco fehii'ko) Canyon, Bandelier 
(ban'dC-ler') National Monument, and the 
Gila (he'la) Cliff Dwellings. Another, known 
as Ilovcnweep (ho'v’n-wep), is in Utah. 
Colorado also boasts one. Arizona has six — 
Navajo (na'va-ho), Ton to (ton' to), Walnut 
Canyon, Montezuma (m6n'te-z(3o'ma) Castle, 
Canyon dc Chelly (da sha'y’), and Casa 
(irande (ka'sii griin'da). The Aztec Ruins 
in northwestern New Mexico and Wuj>atki 
fw(^>-pat'kf) National Monument in Arizona 
are monuments of much the same kind, 
though the work of men of a later race. 

These ancient structures vary in size, and 
some have jjroved to be less rich in relics 
than others. But all of them throw some 
light on the life and customs of a race that 
lived before history began in the arid regions 
of our 'A'est. Indeed, when the first Spanish 
e\j)lorers came that way, they found the 
Indians entirely ignorant of those earlier 
builders — who they were or where they had 
gone. But learned men to-day think the 
cliff dvvx'llers were the ancestors of the 
Indians who now' live in the region, for many 
customs of the southw’estern tribes seem to 
have come down from the earlier race. 

Why the Cliff Dwellings Were Built 

The so-called cliff (hvellings wxre as often 
granaries or storehouses as places of residence. 
They range in size from one or two rooms to 
large conununity houses as much as three 
hundred feet in length, with more than a 
hundred rooms. Often there are several 
deep round chambers w'hich the men of the 
tribe used for religious ceremonies. Some 
of the cliff dwellings w'ere dug out of the 
sides of high steej) cliffs; others w'ere rude 
shelters built beneath lofty overhanging 
ledges and faced up with w'ell-made mud 
w'alls .\ few' had a shelf at the front, a 
little like a porch. This \vas built by laying 
limbers upon beams thrust into holes bored 
into the cliff. Beyond a doubt the builders 
of these houses w'erc trying to find a retreat 
w'here they could be safe from their enemies. 
I'hc only w'ay to reach those inaccessible 
homes was by climbing a series of toeholds 
hacked into the face of the cliff, or by clam- 
bering up rude ladders that were drawn up 
when danger threatened. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 1 

KEEPING A NATION WELL 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol, 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

Why a nation should be healthy, What iJlness costs our country, 
^ 7-423 7 423 

Early aims of the public health Our increased length of life, 7— 
movement, 7—423 423 

A physical examination once a Keeping babies alive, 7—423 
year, 7—423 Making cities safe to live in, 7- 

Our present aim, 7—423 423 

Organizations now at work, 7— Hospitals and public nursing, 7— 

423 423 

What the government does, 7— IMedical care for the f)oor, 7 423 

423 

Things to Think About 
Why is an ill person a drag on mothers? 

society? Are any of these needed in your 

How is the health of a commu- community? 

nity improved by (i) parks Why is it that at present the 
and playgrounds, (2) free countries ruled by dicbjtors 

hospitals, (3) free clinics, (4) have better public health pro- 

the removal of slums, (5) free grams than the democracies? 

distribution of milk to chit- What could you do to improve 
dren, (6) free instruction for your own health? 

Picture Hunt 

A modern insane asylum, 7—441 A factory’s medical office, 7-437 
A day nursery, 7-440 The sweatshop, 7-436 

In a summer camp, 7 -439 

Related Material 

A scientist’s heroic experiment, How to be healthy and strong, 
10—568 2-414-2 1 

Solving problems of sanitation, Keeping our armor whole, 2—291 
10-567 Keep your teeth, 2-316 

Taking care of the unfortunate, Avoiding rickets, 2-321 

7—433, 444 . The mysterious vitamins, 2—363- 

A life given to the poor, 12-580 64 

Conserving human life, 2-423-48 

Leisure-time Activities 

TROJECT NO. i: Find out the munity to reduce the death rate 
death rate for your community by taking any sort of general 
and learn what are the ten chief measures. And if so, decide what 
causes of death. Decide whether they should be and how you can 
it would be possible for the com- help them to work. 
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KEEPING a NATION WELL 

What We Are Doing to Bring Health to Every 
Person in Our Country 


F A nation is to be strong and survive, 
its citizens must be healthy. Every 
person who cannot pull his oar in the 
boat is just that much dead weight to be car- 
ried. Even in times of peace our prosperity 
depends upon our physical vigor. So what we 
know as the “jniblic health movement” is be- 
ing better organized every year, especially in 
our cities. At first it workeil mainly for better 
sanitation — pure water, a good system for tak- 
ing care of garbage and sewage, jiroper quaran- 
tine regulations. Lateritadcledtothisthegreat 
task of educating the public to be careful in 
matters of health. Since W'orld War 1 it has 
been teaching jieople the necessity of having 
3- thorough physical e.xamination at least once 
a year, in order to find disease before it goes 
too far to be treated successfully. Tn ig 22 a 
National Health ('ouncil was held. I'he 
meetings made clear the fact that everyone 
interested in jiublic health must work to 
bring abemt the day when every })erson in our 
country shall be able to get medical advice 
and have care in case of illness. 

A great many organizations, jiublic and 
j)rivatc, are at work on this great task. One 
of the first was the National Tuberculosis 
Association (u;oo). It has accomplished 
wonders in reducing death from tuberculosis. 
Soon there were other associations of the 
same kind for the care and health instruc- 
tion of mothers, for the care of babies and 
children, for jireventing and treating cancer, 
heart ailments, social diseases, blindness, and 
mental troubles. Jn all this work the 
American Medical Association plays an 
imj)ortant jiart, and so do health depart- 
ments everywhere. 

The United States government has a 
Public Health Service under the Federal 
Security Agency. It works with the other 
health organizations to wage the war against 
disease, to help educate the public, to carry 
on research in sanitation and such matters, 
and to bring medical aid when the cases come 


within its sphere. It is interesting that this 
service should be under the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Every year illness costs the American 
people billions of dollars in doctors\ medical, 
and hospital bills, and in loss of time from 
work. Only a small percent of this huge sunv 
is spent for public health — though the 
amount is increasing. 

But we have accomplished a good deal. 
In the last fifty years the average length of 
life for white people in this country has been 
increased by perhaps some twenty years. 
A large part of this is explained by the fact 
that fewer babies die. Less than fifty years 
ago one baby in every ten died before it was 
a year old. Now the ratio is only one in 
thirty. Then, too, all sorts of epidemic dis- 
eases have been pretty well stamped out. 
Tyfiboid, diphtheria, dysentery, small pox, 
and such scourges used to sjiread so fast that 
the death rate in cities was greater than the 
birth rate. To-day the cities have a better 
record than the country has. 

And everywhere people are getting better 
care. Hospitals have free clinics (klhi'Ik), 
where the poor may get care and medical 
advice. Larger cities have free public 
hospitals, and smaller ones maintain free 
beds in private hospitals. Nearly every town 
of any size has a public nursing service. 
Many states and cities have tuberculosis 
hospitals, and some have opened free clinics 
where people may go secretly for advice in 
mental ailments. Besides this, cities dispense 
milk to babies and undernourished children, 
and give mothers advice as to the care of 
children. Parks and public playgrounds 
help to bring health to people living in 
crowded sections, and countless private 
organizations send city children and worn- 
out mothers to the country for a short rest. 
Of late the doctors themselves have been 
working out a plan under which everyone, 
no matter how poor, can get medical aid. 
So there is a better day ahead. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 2 

UNDER HUMANITY’S FLAG 


Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts ^ 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 

the general Index, VoL / 5. Index, 

Interesting Facts Explained 

The battle of Solferino, 7-425-26 The American Sanitary Conimis- 


Fifly thousand dead or dying, 7- 
426 

Henri D unant wanted to help 
7-426 

An enemy wounded is an enemy 
no longer, 7-426 

The idea of the Red Cross, 7- 420 

The ‘‘souvenir of Solferino'’ is 
translated into every civilized 
language, 7^428 

The international conference of 
1863, 7-428 


sion, 7 428 

Clara Barton organizes the Red 
Cross in the United States, 7- 
428 

The Red Cross helps in time of 
I>eace, 7-430 

its great task during World War 

1, 7 430-31 

The Red Cross Juniors, 7-431 
The Junior Pledge, 7-431 
The Red Cross in sixty-six loun- 
tries, 7-431 


Picture Hunt 


Out of suffering the Red Cross 7-428 

was born, 7-429 A scene during World War II, 

Helping the wounded to get well, 7 427 

Related Material ^ 

How to give first aid, 2-399 'Faking care of the unfortunate. 

Valiant helpers for our fighting 7~433 

men, 4-503 Another woman reformer, 6-85 

Practical Applications 

List the number of disaster-, that Red Cross help on any of these 
have occurred in the world in occasions? 
the last year or so. Did the 

Habits and Attitudes 

The horrors of war are reduced sible the hospitals we have to* 

by the Red Cross. day. 

Florence Nightingale made pos- 

Leisure^time Activities 

PROJECT NO. i: Make a can girl or boy, and send it to 

scrapbook showing the interests some foreign Red Cross group, 

and activities of a young Amcri- Ask them for a similar book. 

Summary Statement 

The Re<l Cross grew from an an international society in sixty- 

idea in the mind of a young six nations, and serves humanity 

Swiss, Henri Dunanl. It is now in peace as well as in war. 
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This is Jane Delano, who as 
head of the nursing service in 
World War I superintended the 
22,000 war nurses. She died 
in 1919, as surely a victim of the 
war as if she had fallen on the 
field of battle. Service such as 
hers has a value past all calcula- 
tion. 



T’hoto by American Ketl Cross 


The work of a war nurse is muck 
more wearing than a nurse’s 
work at home. She must often 
work under difficult conditions- 
in tents under shellfire, in blaz- 
ing heat and biting cold. She 
must see great suffering, and 
watch the end of lives she would 
give her own life to save. 


Under HUMANITY’S FLAG 


The Noble Idea of the Red Cross Was Laughed at for a While, but 
It Has Gone Right On Conquering the World 


T IS early morning of June 24, 1859. 
The plains of Lombardy are alive with 
marching men. Bugles blow, drums 
beat, banners wave, horses bearing smartly 
uniformed olhcers dash here and there. Soon 
a battle will be joined. A force of 150,000 
French and Italians will cross the plain and 
face the Austrian forces stationed on the hills, 
170,000 strong. In the clear morning light 
the black-and-ycllow standards of the Aus- 
trians make a brave showing. The brilliant 
equipment of the French lancers and dragoons 
glitters in the sun. 

The battle begins. The best troops of 
Napoleon HI of France and of Victor Em- 
manuel of Sardinia, fighting together for a 
united Italy, advance through plantations 


of mulberry trees interlaced with tangling 
vines. From the heights shot and shell rain 
down upon them from the splendid army of 
young Francis. Joseph, emperor of Austria. 
Battalions are cut down, others take their 
places. The sun grows hotter and hotter. 
The French troops have had only coffee and 
nothing to eat. There is no time for food 
now. They kill and are killed. All day long 
this continues. Gradually the French and 
Italians take the heights from the Austrians. 
The dead and wounded cover the plain and 
choke the ravines. Toward evening clouds 
gather, a great wind rises, a cloudburst of 
rain and hail beats and drenches the ex- 
hausted troops. The Austrians at last give 
way and retreat. After fifteen hours of 
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slaughter, the Battle of Solferino (sfV'f^-re'nd) 
is over. The French and Italians have won. 

The Price of Victory 

Victory! But at what a price! For when 
night came more than 50,000 men lay dead, 
dying, or wounded on the blood-soaked 
field. Was it worth so much? What 
can be done to lessen all this ter- 
rible agony that ech(x;s and re- 
echoes in cries and groans 
through the darkness? 

These were the questions 
that a young Swiss gentle- 
man was asking himself as 
he went about trying to 
do what he could for the 
sufferers. All day he had 
watched the battle from 
a hilltop. The shouts of 
‘^The enemy retreats! 

The French have won!’’ 
gave him no thrill of joy. 

P'or this young Henri 
Dunant (aN'rc'dii'naN') 
of Switzerland was a neu- 
tral, and felt only relief that 
the awful carnage was ended. 

Now he must do what he could 
to help. 

Help was indeed needed. In 
those days there was no protec- 
tion for the army medical serv- 
ices, so the Austrian physicians 
and their aides had to retreat with their de- 
feated forces, and with the pursuing allies 
went nearly all the French and Italian army 
surgeons. The Austrians had gathered up as 
many as they could of their wounded and 
taken them backward on their retreat. But 
thousands had to be left. The wretched vic- 
tims on the field of Solferino were almost en- 
tirely without any medical care. To their 
dreadful pain was added hunger and thirst. 
And with the day, the sun beat down with 
merciless heat. 

When All Are Brothers 

Filled with pity and horror, Henri Dunant, 
who had all his life been interested in helping 
the poor, the weak, and the suffering, went 
about the village of Castiglione (k^'tS- 


lyd'na) gathering up volunteers to help him. 
The peasant women banded themselves to- 
gether under his leadership. Soon the big 
church of the village housed five hundred 
men, while a hundred more were being cared 
for in the park outside. At first the Italians 
held back from giving aid to the wounded 
Austrians. “We will not help our 
enemies,” they said. “No, no/” 
said II .‘iiri Dunant. “Can these 
fitiful, bleeding wrecks, cry- 
‘ng in agony, be enemies 
now? An enemy wounded 
's an enemy no longer.” 
And before long those 
jood women were help- 
ag both friend and foe, 
ind saying, like Dunant, 
“Tutti fratelli”— “All 
arj brothers.” Until the 
worst was over and the 
men were as well taken 
care of as he could hope 
for, TIenri Dunant 
worked on, going from 
place to place and helping 
to organize the volunteer 
nurses and to do all in his 
power for the sufferers. If he 
had done no nfore than this, 
Henri Dunant would have de- 
served to be remembered. But he 
did far, far more. Out of this ex- 
perience, there came to him a 
great idea, one of the greatest ideas of all 
time. 

For it was the idea of the Red Cross. 
Such scenes as those at Solferino should never 
come again, said Henri Dunant. To keep 
them from being repeated, every country 
should have bodies of trained people ready in 
time of war to offer their services to the ar- 
mies. These should be neutral bands of mercy 
prepared to ease the sufferings of the men of 
either side. Dunant pointed ou- how in the 
Crimean War, fought only a few yearc be- 
fore the Battle of Solferino, the Sisters of 
Charity had nursed the sick; and how 
Florence Nightingale of England had brought 
over thirty-seven English ladies to nurse in 
the army hospitals at Constantinople and 
Scutari the men wounded in the Battle of 



This is the kindly face of 
Henri Dunant, founder of 
the Red Cross. 
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In an emergency portable hospital set up in a space of course, is its power to make up for loss of blood, 
hacked out of the jungle behind the front in New But another is its use in cases suffering from shock. 

Guinea, a wounded fighter is being made ready for a For nervous shock as a result of wounds causes a good 

transfusion of blood plasma, which has been carried for many more deaths than the wounds themselves. The 
miles over dangerous paths by native Papuans. plasma relieves those dangerous symptoms and saves 

tors working under fire will administer the precious many a life as a result. 

fluid, the liquid part of blood donated by millions of Quite as remarkable in their life-saving powers are 
Americans to save the lives of soldiers. Each donor the sulfanamides (sfil-f&n'd-mid), or **sulfa drugs,” 
dves a pint of blood, but only after various tests have which prevent the spread of infections in wounds, 
been made to be sure that it carries no disease and that Every soldier carries them — both to take internally and 

its loss will not endanger the giver’s health. The opera- to sprinkle in a wound. They prevent the spread of the 

tion is not frightening, and should leave no ill effects, deadly gangrene, which used to cause many more 

though of course it ought not to be repeated often deaths than the mere wounds did. To-day we may re- 
enough to weaken the donor. joice that nearly all our wounded recover. Death re- 

Blood plasma is valuable for two main reasons. One, suits in less than two percent of the cases. 
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Inkerman. He spoke, too, of the great work 
that Florence Nightingale had done in the 
military hospitals at Balaklava, work that 
made her forever famous as “The Lady with 
the Lamp/^ 

What the Red Cross Stands For 

All this, with the story of the terrible days 
and nights after Solferino, Dunant put into 
a little book called “The Souvenir of Sol- 
ferino.” In the shortest possible time the 
book was translated into every language of 
the civilized world. Dunant gave himself 
up to trj’ing to spread his idea and to get 
the heads of governments to adopt it. He 
visited kings and princes and generals and 
war ministers. Some of them thought him 
foolish; some said that if he made war less 
terrible by aiding the victims, he would help 
to keep wars going on forever; some believed 
that his idea was a good one. It succeeded. 
In 1863 an international conference met at 
Geneva and drew up the plans for his society. 
They decided, too, on its emblem. Out of 
compliment to Switzerland, Dunant’s coun- 
try, it was to be the Swiss flag with colors 
reversed — that is, a red cross on a white 
ground. That was the beginning of “human- 
ity’s flag,” everybody’s flag, the sight of • 


which has meant so much to suffering men 
and women and children all the world over 
for many decades. 

By 1868 thirty- three nations had organized 
Red Cross societies and were registered with 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross at Geneva. The American Red Cross 
was not formed until 1881. You must re- 
member that when that first meeting was 
held in Cieneva in 1863, the United States 
was in the midst of the Civil War. There 
was no Red Cross to aid our wounded then, 
but the Sanitary Commission was formed to 
look after them. One of our great American 
women, Clara Barton, worked without ceas- 
ing — just as Dunant had worked for his idea 
some years before— to get the Sanitary Com- 
mission organized into the National Associa- 
tion of the Red Cross. In 1881 she became 
its first j)residcnt. She got the government 
to recognize it and saw it take its place with 
the societies of the other countries on the 
register of the International Committee. 
Geneva. 

It had been Henri Dunant’s idea that the 
societies organized to provide trained workers 
for their armies in time of war should also, 
as he said in his book, be able to “render 
great service at the time of epidemics, floods, 
great fires, ami other unex- 
pec ted catastrophes.” I'his 
is just what the Red Cross 



societies have done again and 
again. As soon as it was or- 
ganized, the American Red 

In wartime the Red Cross em- 
ploys a vast army of workers of 
every kind. One of their tasks 
is to help men in the hospitals 
back to health. The young woman 
above is not a nurse, but she 
has had training in what is known 
as occupational therapy (th£r'A-pI), 
or the use of interesting occu- 
pation in the treatment of dis- 
ease. With her skilled help our 
convalescent soldier is making 
an airplane model— and is clearly 
happy and absorbed in his task. 
It often happens that soldiers 
learn a brand-new trade or profes- 
sion while they are getting well, 
and go back to civilian life better 
equipped to earn a living than they 
had been on entering the army. 
Handicapped soldiers, too, are 
helped to learn skills that will make 
them self-supporting, useful mem- 
bers of society. 
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THE RED CROSS 



Photo by Rifichgits 

This is Florence Nightingale visiting the wounded dur- them that the death rate fell from 40% to 2%, Her 

ing the Crimean War. So able was her work among success inspired the founder of the Red Cross. 



Photo by American Red Cron 


Out of the ghastly suffering of the Battle of Solferino, painted Henri Dunant giving help to wounded men. 
in Italjy the Red Cross was bom. Here the artist has The misery of Solferino had not been in vain. 
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Photo by the American Red Cross' 


One of the hardest things a soldier must face is his where fun, friends, and a hearty welcome are always 

desperate longing for home. In its many canteens the waiting. Here American Red Cross workers are greet- 

Red Cross tries to bring the boys “a home from home,” ing Yankee soldiers outside a canteen in London. 

Cross found that its help was needed for the Of course, the big test came when the 
victims of great forest tires in Michigan. In United Stales entered the World Wars. If 
the following years it rendered aid to sufferers you want to get some idea of^ow important 
from floods on the Mississipjd and Ohio the Red Cross is to any country and how 
rivers. After a great storm and tidal wave great was Henri Dunant’s idea, just try to 
swept Galveston in igoo, the Red Cross was imagine the horrors of those cruel wars with- 
therc to help. When San P>ancisco’s great out the helj) of the Red Cross. Take only 
fire followed a terrific earthquake there in our side of it. Think of the millions of men 
1906, the panic-stricken people turned to the and women and children who were enrolled 
Red Cross and they were not disappointed, in the American National Red Cross. Of 

course, only comparatively few of these were 
The National Friend of the Needy trained and could go to the. front ; yet through 

The relief work in San Francisco was the the Red Cross all could help. Think of the 

first big task undertaken by our Red Cross, millions of dollars, the shiploads of garments, 

Until 1905 it had not been very well organ- the millions of dozens of bandages, the many 

ized and had no official connection with the thousands of comfort bags and other things 

government. In that year Theodore l^oosc- provided by the willing hands at home for 

velt approved a charter which made it the the men fighting overseas. Then think of 

American National Red Cross with the back- those enlisted by the Red Cross to help in 

ing of the United Stales government. The the camps and hospitals both here and 

president of the United States is now always abroad. The regular army and navy staffs 

the president of the American National Red had not enough nurses and surgeons to meet 

Cross as well. The charter laid down certain the need. The Red Cross turned over to 

definite duties for the Red Cross to fulfill in the government in World War I 45 base- 

our national life. hospital units, with all their equipment, even 
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to the thermometers. It had enrolled 18,000 
trained nurses, eager to serve. It supplied 
47 ambulance companies with 4,760 men, 
564 ambulances, and 141 trucks. 

irhrough the International Red Cross 
Committee at Geneva, the Red Cross so- 
cieties of the Allies could send packages of 
food and clothing to prisoners in the enemy 
countries. The countries at war with the 
Allies could do likewise for their own men 
imprisoned in France and elsewhere. Through 
the Geneva Committee the Red Cross of the 
difTercnt countries was able, moreover, to 
find the whereabouts of thousands of 
wounded and missing men. Imagine what 
that meant to the families of those men! 

The Red Cross Juniors 

After the war the American Red Cross 
hel{)ed to feed, nurse, and shelter thousands 
of the starving, tubercular, and refugee 
peoj^lc in many of the war-ruined countries 
\lf Europe. In work the scho(fi children 
of the United States had a splendid share. 
For on September 15, 1017, after more and 
more classes had undertaken Red Cross ac- 
tivities, President Wilson proclaimed the 
formation of the American Junior Red Cross 
in the schools. Eleven million boys and girls 
were soon members. They made 15,722,073 
articles for soldiers, sailors, and hospitals, 
and contributed more than $3,000,000. WTcn 
peace came the juniors were unwilling to 
disband. School and Red Cross ofiicials saw 
a great chance for international friendships 
and for services at home that would give 
every classroom an active i)art in the world’s 
life. So the members made tables and chairs 
for the new homes being built in ruined 
French villages, and provided workers and 
funds to establish hot school lunches, school 
gardens, milk stations, clinics, summer and 
winter camps and j)laygrounds, and special 
.schools and scholarships for children in nine 
countries. 

junior Red Cross societies had already 
formed in Canada and New South Wales. 
Soon the American juniors were helping to 
start others in European countries. To-day 
there arc Junior Red Cross societies in 
scores of countries. From land to land the 
members exchange albums of school work, 


letters, handiwork, dolls in national costume, 
and many other gifts and greetings during 
the school year. 

This is the pledge they take: 

We believe in service for others, in 
health of mind and body to fit us for 
better service, and in world-wide friend- 
shif). For this rea.son we are joining 
the American junior Red Cross. We 
will help to make its work successful in 
our school and community, and will 
work together with Juniors everywhere 
in our own and other lands. 

In World War II the American Red Cross 
enrolled some 6,660,000 blood donors, who 
contributed 1,665,000 gallons of blood. It 
recruited nearly 100,000 nurses for the armed 
forces, and outside the hospitals it provided 
welfare services of many kinds. Through 
its aid emergency relief was brought to 
countries bearing the brunt of enemy attack. 
It enlisted some 6,500 hospital workers who, 
though not nurses, helped ])atients to get 
well in hospitals in every military zone at 
home or overseas. \\)lunteers made over 
two million surgical dressings and millions 
of garments and kit Ijags. For able-bodied 
servicemen it operated clubs, clubmobiles, 
and canteens here and abroad, and did every- 
thing possible to help maintain morale. Its 
Home Service aided the families of servicemen 
whenever they needed help, and olTered the 
same servicj*^ to veterans and their families. 

Tens of millions of men and women and 
boys and girls belong to the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. Every day all the year 
round somewhere in this country of ours 
Red Cro.ss public-health nurses are helping 
sick people nnd giving lessons in how to keep 
well. Other Red Cross workers are giving 
lessons in first aid, swimming, life saving, 
and accident prevention. Still others are 
teaching home hygiene, nutrition, and care 
of the sick, so that people may know what 
to do in caring for their babies or making 
sick members of the family more comfortable. 
The Red Cross keeps constantly^ on its rolls 
the names of hundreds of trained nurses 
who have promised to come when there is a 
special need for their services, in disasters, 
bad epidemics, or war. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 3 

TAKING CARE OF THE UNFORTUNATE 


Note: For basic information For statistic^ 

not found on this page, consult consult the K\ 
the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 


For statistical and current facts, 
considt the Richards Year Book 
Index. 


Misfortune and suffering as a 
social responsibility, 7 -433-34 
How the growth of towns in- 
creased poverty and disease, 
7-435 

The Industrial Revolution adds 
to human misery, 7—435-36 
The “uplift” movement of the 
19th century, 7 -436 
Do the poor want charity? 7— 
43 7 

Welfare work in industry, 7—437- 

38 

Welfare work is extended to the 


families of workers, 7—438 
The government decides to pro- 
tect industrial workers, 7-439 
“Settlement houses” and what 
they do for human happiness, 
7-440-4 1 

The “cottage plan^’ for orphan 
children, 7—441 

Help for handicapped children, 
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charity and brotherly kind- 
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Summary Statement 

A feeling of social responsi- tions. Special work is done 


bility has developed welfare work 
that tries to get at the reasons for 
poverty and disease. Laws en- 
sure healthful working condi- 


among wayward children. Set- 
tlement houses provide help and 
happiness. There is still much 
to be done. 
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IMinUiKTHiih by Kniifiiuiiin-Fubry 


This is Hull House in Chicago, one of the first settle* work of the founder, Jane Addams, who gave up a life 
ment houses in the world. To-day thirteen of these of ease to devote herself to the poor of Chicago’s slums, 
red brick buildings are needed to carry on the great To-day all our large cities have settlement houses. 


TAKING CARE of the UNFORTUNATE 

As Man Progresses He Comes to Realize More and More That His 
Happiness as an Individual Depends upon the Happiness of All. 
His Efforts to Improve the Common Lot Make Up Hui Program 

for Social Welfare 


WO thousand years ai^o Jesus of Naz- 
areth startled the people of the little 
land of Judea by telling them that all 
men arc brothers. A few believed him but 
not many. Most of the good folk who were 
his fellow citizens were so far from under- 
standing what he meant that they had him 
seized as a public enemy and crucified him. 

But their violence was of no avail. His 
great message lived on in the hearts of men. 
Little by little people came to sec the beauty 
of the idea, though perha])s it would hardly 
be true to say that they actually believed it. 
For a great many centuries the church has 
taught it, but one needs only to look about 
to see that, in spite of all the church’s efforts, 
not very many of those who accept her 
teaching accept the fact that all men are 
their brothers and are willing to act accord- 
ingly, A- great many peojile have, in one 
way or another, been “crucified” for spread- 
ing this great truth during the past twenty 


centuries. Mankind seems to learn but slowly. 

Yet little by little, slow decade by slow 
decade, the idea grows and deepens. And 
year by year you and T see just a little more 
clearly that our responsibility does not end 
with our families, our friends, our fellow 
townsmen, or even our fellow Americans. 
The suffering and oppression of people in 
far-off nations may affect us vitally. 

Now of course kindliness is nothing new in 
the story of mankind. Men who lived in 
caves showed gentleness tow'ard their children 
and took care of unfortunate members of the 
tribe. And neighbors in villages or outlying 
communities always have looked after those 
in pain or distress. We see this generous 
consideration everywhere in small towns to- 
day. No one ever thinks of it as charity. 
It is a kind of mutual tenderness — a sharing 
of experience. 

But it is not until people are very highly 
civilized that they begin to realize that they 
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The cross accompanied the flag of Spain to the New 
World, and under the leadership of Father Junipero 
Serra, Franciscan missions were built in southern 
California in the eighteenth century. Here the Indians 
were gathered into communities and converted to 
Christianity. Now the missions are in ruins, but the 


picture above shows what they looked like in the old 
days. The friars built a lovely church, a cloister to 
meditate in, dormitories and refectories, and a little 
cemetery for their dead. In the foreground two friars 
are riding with Spanish soldiers and Indian women 
are kneeling to ask their blessing as they pass. 


are brothers to people they have never seen, 
to men of different nations and different 
races, who live on the opposite side of the 
earth. Only a little while ago the majority 
of people could watch human suffering with- 
out a tremor. They turned out in vast 
crowds to see a man hanged or burned at 
the stake. They still crowd a courtroom 
where a man is on trial for his life. But cruel 
pastimes like bullfighting, and heart-rending 
spectacles such as executions, arc growing 
more and more rare. And better than that, 
an earthquake in Japan or a famine in China 
brings help from all over the world. 

The Mission of the Church 

For many centuries it was the church, and 
the church alone, that had a general care for 
the unfortunate. True to its teaching, it 
asked no questions as to who the sufferer 
was, but doctored him if he was ill and gave 
him food if he was starving. The monasteries 
served many of the purposes of our settle- 
ment houses to-day. Besides this, the church 
taught its followers to give to the poor and 
downtrodden. 

A Strange Purpose for Charity 

Unhappily, people had not learned to see 
the full force of the churches pitiful teaching. 


They came to look upon the giving of alms 
(iimz)" -or gifts to the poor— as a kind of 
business transaction. A man who gave to a 
beggar expected to have the object of his 
generosity make a return by j^raying for his 
benefactor. No effort was made to find out 
the cause of the man’s distress and so to im- 
prove his general condition. ^A penny or so 
was thrown him and that was the end of it. 

How Wealth Increased Suffering 

But gradually, as the Middle Ages passed, 
the face of things began to change. Wealth 
was accumulating, luxury was increasing. 
There was a growing demand for beauty and 
comfort, and trade sprang up on every hand 
to gratify it. Men who went on the Crusades 
(krdb-sad')-“ the holy wars fought in Pales- 
tine during the Middle Ages — came home 
with marvelous presents of beautiful fabrics 
and embroideries, jewels, and, above all, 
spices to disguise the taste of the tainted 
meat that everybody ate in those unsanitary 
days. People were not content with a few 
of these delightful wares. A thriving trade 
grew up between Europe and the Orient — 
and when we tell you that it was called the 
“spice trade” you will see how eager people 
were to have spices to lend a relish to their 
food. 
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Now trade always centers in towns. So 
vith the growth of trade people went throng- 
ing into the towns that grew up at important 
business centers. There was crowding and 
poverty and disease— and unspeakable filth. 
Plagues swept 
over Europe 
and killed vast 
numbers of peo- 
\:\e. There was 
constant fight- 
ing between the 
nobles and the 
townsmen who 
lived on the no- 
bles’ land, and 
there were con- 
stant wars 
abroad. Every- 
where there was 
suffering. 

'rhe church 
continued in its 
work of mercy, 
and the guilds 
(gild) groups 
of men who la- 
bored at the 
same trade or 
craft — looked 
after unfortu- 
nate members; 

but distress was 

great. In Eng- 

land all the l*ho^t)Kraub by An I MuAeulu of Naturi 

monasteries peasant girl, just 

, , , wondering what will happen to hi 

were closed by of her class were exploited by clot 

TTpnr\7 VTTT Qnrl t® work in unhealthful sweatshoi 
iienry v iii anci ‘‘privilege** of learning a trad 

the monks ’ end to this evil, with Masi 

driven out. 

Then conditions grew desperate. Not only 
was the charitable work of the monasteries 
at an end, but poverty-stricken monks had 
to go begging up and down the land, with no 
other means of support. There was starva- 
tion and sickness and crime. 

When Beggars Were Put to Death 

In this crisis the towns were forced to take 
steps to look after the unfortunate. But it 
was a drop in the bucket. Each community, 
as a rule, cared for its own members only, 



I MuAeuiu of Natural Hialory 


This sad little peasant girl, just landed in New York harbor, is 
wondering what will happen to her in the New World. Once girls 
of her class were exploited by clothing manufacturers, who put them 
to work in unhealthful sweatshops and paid them pitiful sums fer 
the ‘^privilege** of learning a trade. Finally state legislation put an 
end to this evil, with Massachusetts leading the way. 


and beggars who were not its citizens were 
often whipped and sent out of the parish, 
sometimes with the provision that part of 
the right ear should be cut off if they were 
found loitering by the way. Sometimes upon 

a second offense 
they were con- 
demned to 
death. Old, 
crippled, home- 
less, ill, they 
must often have 
welcomed the 
sentence as a 
relief from their 
misery. 

At the close 
I of the seven- 
teenth century 
England estab- 
lished work- 
houses, where 
the able-bodied 
poor were sent 
to live at public 
expense and 
were put to 
. work. Those 
who would not 
stay were re- 
fused other aid. 
This provision, 
called the 
‘‘Workhouse 
’ Test,” was one 

landed in New York harbor, is of the famous 
r in the New World. Once girls r u 

ling manufacturers, who put them ii^ngllSn OOT 
5 and paid them pitiful sums fer T o wq A hiin- 
I. Finally state legislation put an ^ 

achusetts leading the way. dred years later 

the law was 
changed to provide that only the aged, the ill, 
or the young should be sent to the workhouse, 
or “poorhousc.” For the able-bodied poor, 
work was found in their own neighborhood 
and their wages collected by “guardians,” 
who paid for the support of the workers 
and made up any lack from relief funds. 

Then came the great Industrial Revolu- 
tion, which we have described on other pages 
of these books. It brought about a tremen- 
dous dislocation among the whole working 
population. What hands had formerly done 
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with painstaking effort, machin(^ now did working people. It is called the bourgeoisie, 

with speed and ease. But these machines (boor'zhwa'zc') — the word meant ‘^i)eopk 

could hardly be set up at home. They were dwelling in towns” — and had become very 
too heavy and expensive for that. They had powerful in business and politics, 
to be installed in factories, and to the facto- This growth of charities and the donations 
ries p)eople must flock to work, a great im- of money by the rich to help and “uplift” 
personal throng. the poor was ]^art of a great movement which 

Now under these conditions it was unavoid- in the late eighteenth century began to stir 
able that the relation- ‘ rnen everywhere. It 

ship between employer | 
and employee should 
lose its old personal 
touch. Factory labor- 
ers were no longer indi- 
vidual craftsmen who 
worked side by side with 
their masters. They 
were merely numbers on 
a payroll. Huge cities 

s{)rang up where small 

towns had been; and the 
people in them, instead 
of leading the old neigh- 
borly life, existed more 
or less alone, with fewer great wave of sympathy 

friends and almost no vation«i ch.id unfortunate 

social contacts. 'Fhe This is a picture of one of the dark sweatshops among mankind we call 
, . - ^ 1 1 ^ where immigrant women once worked making , 

sharing of trouble that garments. They worked very hard and for long the humanuarian (hu- 

had been so much a part hours, for they were piid by the piece-that is. man'I-tjO-i-ftn) move- 
„ .* according to the amount they did. Sometimes 

of life in the little village manufacturers gave them materials to take home. ment. It IS swcejiing 
If thn rqcflp (TMfp Then the workers turned their tenement rooms into j.u pvfM-inrrcn^intr 

at the castle gate was workshops, where even the children helped. ^ * increasing 


w'orkmg people. It is called the bourgeoisie, 
(boor'zhwa'zc') — the word meant “jieopk 
dwelling in towns” — and had become very 
powerful in business and politics. 

This growth of charities and the donations 
of money by the rich to help and “uplift” 
the poor was ]iart of a great movement which 
in the late eighteenth century began to stir 
men everywhere. It 
concerned itself not 
only with the poor but 
also with the sick, the 
criminal, the ignorant, 
and the dejiraved. It 
went into the work- 
houses, the jirisons, the 
taverns, and out on the 
field of battle. It inter- 
ested itself everywhere 
in the ])oor and the 
downtrodden, and no 
human being w’as too 
lowly or too vile to 
merit its care. 'I'his 
great w'ave of sympathy 

•rComnutte. ^ UnfortUliatC 


now a thing of the past Garments were made there under the most un- 
. • ,1 • ‘i sanitary conditions, and when put on the market 

except m outlying settle- -^^ere a menace to public health. 

ments. The strong la- 
bored unceasingly — the weak went to the wall, gcoisic to take part ii 

ment were varied. 

The New Spirit of Pity ^ 

The general and unintelligent passing out however, going han 
of alms clearly did more harm than good, born refusal to yield 
Even municipal charity with each city acting the rights' -such as 
alone was not enough to meet the growing — which might help 
need. It could not take care of the great These short-sighted 
numbers of people who, because of the to charity societies 
changed economic conditions or theif own w'ould not let the 
inability to fit into the life around them, w^ere (pro'le-tii'rl-at), hav 

dependent on relief. Some other method had any interest in the i 

to be found; and so there arose a group of ness, 

private charities supported neither by the 

church nor by the cities but by gifts from ^ ^ 

mill and factory and mine owners, members There were other 
of a great new “middle class” that had no sympathy whate\ 

sprung up between the nobility and the gave money to ch 


ere under the most un- jiow'cr to-dav. 

when put on the market rp, ' , „ i i 

to public health. ihc reasons which led 

members of the bour- 
geoisie to take part in the humanitarian move- 
ment were varied. With some there w'as a 
real desire to help the less fortunate — often, 
however, going hand in hand with a stub- 
born refusal to yield the downtrodden any of 
the rights' -such as the vote or an education 
— which might help them to help themselves. 
These short-sighted rich men gave donations 
to charity societies and hospitals, but they 
w'ould not let the workers, or proletariat 
(pro'le-tii'rl-at), have a living wage or show 
any interest in the management of the busi- 
ness. 

The Failure of Lady Bountiful 

There were other business men who had 
no sympathy whatever with the poor but who 
gave money to charity or improved the 
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This spotless, well>equipped office belongs to the medi- 
cal department of a large industrial plant. How the 
poor sweatshop worker of years ago would open her 
eyes if she could see it! In large plants to-day phy- 


sicians and nurses examine applicants for employment, 
give the workers periodic health examinations, and 
supervise the lighting, ventilation, and sanitation in 
the plant. Of course they take care of accidents. 


working conditions in their own factories 
.simply to keep their employees satisfied, and 
so, by making working conditions better, in- 
crease their own profits. Tt was a new sort 
of feudalism with the laljorers as .serfs and 
the emjdoyers as lords bestowing gifts. Out 
of it grew, jiarticularly among the women of 
the bourgeoisie, a sentimental attitude to- 
ward the poor. So we have the Lady 
liountiful driving up to the door of a tene- 
ment in her carriage to leave a basket of 
groceries or a gift of clothing. It w^as charity, 
not brotherly kindness — a stooping from a 
higher to a lower level, not a meeting on 
common ground. Of course it was bound to 
fail. 

Helping People to Help Themselves 

The working people resented this conde- 
scension. Charity was not what they wanted. 
They longed for a chance to earn a living 
wage and to be useful and self-supporting 
members of society. They began to band 
together in order to work for these ends 
and for better working and living conditions 


for themselves and their families. They suc- 
ceeded in having some of their members 
elected to governmental posts, and national 
government itself began to play an important 
part in social welfare. The struggle is still 
far from finished, and there is in the world 
even to-day a vast amount of unnecessary 
I)ovcrty, disease, and suffering — and the 
crime that results from them, liut we have, 
nevertheless, come a long way from the 
serfdom of the Middle Ages and the benevo- 
lent humanitarianism and sentimental Lady- 
Bountiful attitude of the nineteenth century. 

Welfare Work To-day 

Let us see what is being done in the field 
of social welfare to-day and how many and 
varied arc its activities, which touch the lives 
of all of us in a huncjfed different ways. 

Since we have just been discussing the 
growth of industry and the relation of em- 
ployers and employees we shall first see what 
has been accomplished in that field. In the 
early part of the nineteenth century, when 
machinery began to come into use and fac- 
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tories sprang up like mushrooms after a rain, 
people crowded into the towns so rapidly that 
there were not nearly enough houses to hold 
them all comfortably. Whole families lived 
in one room in the most unhealthful condi- 
tions. It is still the 
case in certain of our ^ ? i _ 
slums to-day. S 

The factories them- m 
selves were built hastily ® 
and with no thought 
for the health or safety 
of the workers. Most " 
of them were dark, 
crowded places with 
tiny windows and no 
protection against fire. 

The air was hot and 
heavy with dust. Many , 
of the workers could 
not stand the physical 
strain of such a life and 
there was much sick- 
ness and death. Then 
too employers found 
that there were many 
tasks that could be . 



, , j The dreariness of factory work has been greatly i r ^ r 

Gone better and more relieved by good lighting, and danger reduced by and tit themselves for 

cheaply by women and covering parts of the machines. Compare this lighting better positions. And 
i-*ij i 1- system with that of the sweatshop shown on another 

children than by men; page. eventually welfare work 


fied with a modest profit it was not necessary 
for him to drive his workers like animals.. 
The conditions in the New Lanark mills were 
so good for their day that they became widely 
known and the mills were visited by many 
■ ■ \ . r*./ r social reformers. 

_ ' In the United States 

welfare work in indus- 
try began a little later 
than in England, but it 
did begin. At first it 
was concerned chiefly 
with making the fac- 
tories themselves de- 
cent places to work in 
and with i)rovicling 
health service for em- 
ifloyees. Rest and rec- 
reation rooms were 
built, medical care was 
])rovided, workers were 
protected as much as 
possible from the dan- 
gers of the big machines. 
Later, night schools 
wxre opened, where the 
workers might study 


SO It was not an un- 
heard-of thing to see little children of five 
working in factories. Women worked in 
mines, harnessed with mules to carts, drawing 
heavy loads of ore. 

There were no laws in those days to limit 
the hours of work. If mill and factory owners 
cared nothing for the well-being of their 
employees and thought only of the money 
they might make, they could force their men 
to work fourteen or fifteen hours a day. 

Elind-hearted Robert Owen 

Conditions of this sort made Robert Owen, 
manager and part owner of the New Lanark 
mills in Scotland, decidetthat something must 
be done to improve the situation. During 
his life he built better houses for his workmen, 
opened a store where they could buy goods 
at very little more than cost, and started 
schools for the younger children. Since he, 
and the investors in his company, were satis- 


reached out beyond the 
factory walls and included the families of the 
workers, seeing that their houses were better 
built and more sanitary, hiring a nurse to 
visit the homes where there was illness or 
where mothers needed to be taught how to 
care for their children, and providing play- 
grounds and club rooms for the whole com- 
munity. Finally, as a real step forward, 
there were funds, usually contributed by both 
employers and employees, to be used for 
pensioning employees who had been with the 
company a given number of years and were 
too old to go on working. 

At first, as you will remember, the im- 
provement of factory conditions was carried 
on by the employers themselves, and those 
of them who had no interest in the welfare 
and happiness of their workers could treat 
the men as they liked. But gradually, 
through the jjressure of labor unions and of 
people who had the progress of mankind at 
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These boys might easily be playing in hot, tenement- they can swim in a clean country lake on the hot sum* 

lined streets in New York City if it were not that Henry mer days and store up a reservoir of good health and 

Street Settl^inehi nas sent them to this camp. Here happy memories for the long winter ahead of them. 


heart, government began to take a hand and 
labor legislation was introduced. To-day we 
have laws relating in many ways to the wel- 
fare of labor in industry. In most of the 
states children are forbidden to work until 
they reach the age of sixteen. There arc 
maximum hours of work for children who 
have passed the age limit, for women, and in 
many cases, for men also. Since the depres- 
sion of iQ 2 g government has had more and 
more to say about the minimum (mm'I-mum), 
or lowest, wage that may be paid and about 
^‘.social insurance” for illness, unemployment, 
and old age. In Tg35 Congress passed the 
Social Security Act, which contained many 
of these welfare provisions. 

How Workers Are Protected 

State and national governments have also 
enacted laws affecting the health and safety 
of working people. Factories nowTidays are 
inspected and must meet certain require- 
ments. They must be light and well venti- 
lated, with comfortable rest rooms and 
lavatories for the employees. There must be 
proper protection against fire. Dangerous 
machinery must be inclosed so that workers 
may not run unnecessary risk of accident. 
Under the Employers’ Liability Acts the 


duties of employers are very clearly stated. 
Employers have been made liable — or respon- 
sible — for accidents that happen to their 
workers while “on the job.” 

Work Still to Be Done 

As these regulations became uniform and 
widespread, industrial conditions improved. 
There is plenty of room for still greater im- 
provement, but already a great deal has been 
accomplished since the day when Robert 
Owen began his experiment in industrial wel- 
fare at New Lanark mills. 

What Is a Settlement House? 

Along with these changes which began with 
the humanitarian movement of the nine- 
teenth century there came a growing interest 
in settlement houses. The founding of settle- 
ments was another attempt on the part of the 
more fortunate to help those less fortunate 
than themselves and to do everything possible 
to overcome poverty and ignorance and the 
exploitation of the weak. Since they wished 
to work directly with the poor and to live 
among them, sharing their happiness and 
sorrows, these earnest people opened settle- 
ment houses in the slums of great cities. One 
of the earliest and most famous settlements 
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was Toynbee Hall, founded in 1884 by a 
group of Oxford University students at the 
suggestion of Samuel Augustus Barnett, a 
clergyman in the squalid Whitechapel dis- 
trict of London. Jane Addams, whose story 
you will find on another page of these books, 
visited Toynbee Hall when she was in Eng- 
land, and was un- 
doubtedly greatly 
encouraged there 
to establish a sim- 
ilar settlement in 
America. 

To-day all our 
large cities have 
settlements, some 
controlled by re- 
ligious organiza- 
tions, some by 
colleges, and some 
by civic groups. 

The work they do 
is of many sorts. 

It includes edu- 
cational work 
with immigrants 
to help adjust 
them to life in 
America, classes 
for mothers in 
the care of chil- 
dren, classes for 
young i)eople — 
and for older ones 
too — in cooking, 
sewing, manual 
training, art, mu- 
sic, and literature. 

There are play- 
grounds and 
gymnasiums, kin- 
dergartens and 
day nurseries, boy and girl scout groups, 
dances and plays and picnics. 

The Varied Work of a Settlement 

Often in the settlement house are the offices 
of a charity organization, a visiting nurses^ 
association, and an association to help newly 
arrived immigrants from foreign countries. 
There is frecjuently a branch of the public 
library where people in the neighborhood 


may read and may get books free of charge. 

Settlement workers and others interested 
in social betterment have, through their 
efforts, done a great deal to improve housing 
conditions in large cities. Many tenement 
houses where four or five hundred people 
lived crowded together with almost no sani- 
tary convenien- 
ces, very little 
light and fresh 
air, and no pro- 
tection against 
fire, have been 
torn down and 
new, comfortable 
apartments built 
in their place. 
Landlords nowa- 
days have to keep 
their houses up 
to certain stand- 
ards, and al- 
though t h e s e 
standards are still 
in many cases far 
too low and are 
often not en- 
forced, there is a 
sUiady attempt at 
betterment. When 
we shall have done 
away with our 
slums, we shall 
have done away 
with our chief 
breeding places 
for crime. 

Perhaps one of 
the greatest de- 
velopments in 
social welfare has 
been in our work 
with children. When we compare the work 
to-day with what was done even a hundred 
years ago we are amazed at the progress. 
Those of you who have read ‘^Oliver Twist” 
will remember the workhouse where little 
Oliver lived for a brief time. It was a horrible 
place. Unfortunately Dickens did not greatly 
exaggerate conditions. Nine times out of ten 
workhouses were indeed horrible places, 
where small children lived side by side with 
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How om great-grandmothers would have laughed at the thought 
of sending these infants to school. Yet we Imow to-day that the 
opening years are perhaps the most important of all in a person's 
growth. That is why babies of six months and up are sent to 
nursery schools, to form habits that will last all their lives. This 
nursery school is not in Reading, Pennsylvania, as you might think, 
but in Reading, England — the wartime gift of the American city* 
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Photograph hy New York Depuririinnt of Mental llygiena 


Great advances have been made in treating the 
mentally ill. Once they were shut up in gloomy and 
inhuman insane asylums, where no effort was made to 
cure them. To-day we realize that their illness, like 
any other malady, may be cured or helped. So 


psychiatrists and physicians seek in the mind and in 
the body of the patient to find the cause of his distress. 
One of these modem institutions is Rockland State 
Hospital of Mental Hygiene, at Orangeburg, New 
York; a few of its buildings are pictured above. 


grown j)co{)le who were some of them too old 
to work, some suffering from terriide diseases, 
and some lecblc-niinded. There were, to be 
sure, a few orphanages, but these were hardly 
better than the workhouses. In them hun- 
dreds of children were herded together, sleep- 
ing in great dormitories or barracks, eating 
in a common dining room where the food was 
both poor and scanty, and doing all sorts of 
hard manual work. The children were all 
dressed alike in ugly drab uniforms, and 
what is worse, were all treated alike, for the 
men and women in charge were untrained 
and were too overworked themselves -or too 
indifferent -to learn to know each child as 
a person, and to give him the love and under- 
standing he needed. 

A Modern Orphanage 

A few orphanages of this sort still exist, but 
since lyoo there have been a growing number 
of institutions organized on the '‘cottage 
plan.” In these the children live in small 
groups in cottages that are made as nearly 
as possible like homes. In charge of eaci. 
cottage there are usually a man and his wife, 
who are “father” and “mother” to the chil- 
dren under their care. The children go to 
these kindly people for understanding and 
sympathy just as they would go to their own 
parents. The older boys and girls look out 
for the little ones and help with the house- 


work. They prepare and eat their meals in 
the cottage, sleep in single rooms or in very 
small dormitories, go to school, and have 
many hours for play and hobbies. 

Finding Homes for Orphans 

Some social agencies, however, do not ap- 
prove of even this sort of orphanage, and so 
place orphaned children in private families 
where they can have real home life. Before 
a child is put in a home, the place is carefully 
investigated to see whether it is suited to 
this particular child, whether it is the kind 
of j)lace where he will be happy and loved. 
After the placement the child is visited regu- 
larly by a social worker who finds out just 
how’ he is getting along. 

Rescuing Children from Cruelty 

There are many societies to-day for the 
prevention of cruelty to children. They were 
formed to rescue children from homes where 
they were neglected or cruelly treated. 
Whenever a report reaches the society that 
a child in a given home is mistreated, a 
worker is sent to investigate, and if the report 
is found to be true the child is taken away 
from its home and placed in an orphanage or 
foster home. 

In our big cities there are many children 
who break laws or get into trouble in one way 
or another. A little girl who has no play- 
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things, and no money to buy any, steals a 
pair of roller skates. Or a boy of fourteen 
who has grown up in a tough” neighborhood 
and belongs to a ^'gang,” has joined them 
in taking a car parked conveniently by the 
curb and has gone v 
with them for a wild 
ride. He is caught 
along with the rest 
and is brought before 
the juvenile court. 

Fifty years ago 
children who were 
found breaking the 
law received the same 
treatment as grown- 
up offenders. They 
were tried in the reg- 
ular courts and sen- 
tenced to jail, where 
they lived side by 
side with adult crimi- 
nals of the worst type 
and had careful edu- 
cation in all sorts of 
evil. To-day, how- 
ever, there are special 
courts for children; 
they are known as 
juvenile (jdo've-nll) 
courts, and arc pre- 
sided over by a judge 
who understands 
young people and 
knows how to work 
with them. He or 
she — for the judge is often a woman— does 
not look upon the child as a confirmed 
criminal who must be punished, but as an 
individual who needs help. The judge studies 
the situation and decides what is the best 
thing to do to remedy it. If it seems wise 
the child is sent to a correctional school 
where he is among associates of his own age. 
There he may go to school or learn a trade 
that will help him when he goes back into 
the world again. While he is in the school 
he is under the supervision of trained workers 
who have made a special study of these 
children and their problems. When they 
feel he is ready to leave the school he is sent 
out on probation, which means that for a 


certain time he is under supervision by a 
member of the staff or by a state officer who 
visits him regularly. If the visitor finds that 
the boy is not getting along well, the lad is 
sent back to the correctional school until he 
is of age. 

There are some 
children who, though 
they do not break 
laws, have a strong 
tendency to get into 
trouble at home or 
in school. Because 
of some inner diffi- 
culty which they do 
not understand they 
are bad-tempered or 
indolent or persist 
in running away. 
Idierc are special clin- 
ics (cltn'fk) — or cen- 
ters for giving 
t reatment — where 
these children are 
studied by psychia- 
trists (sl-ki'a-trist) — 
or doctors trained to 
understand these baf- 
fling ^ psychological 
difficulties. Here too 
arc psychiatric (si'ki- 
at'rik) social workers 
who assist the doc- 
tors. Everything 
])ossible is done to 
set the child right 
with the world, and to help him and his 
family and his teachers to understand what 
the trouble is. 

There are, too, special classes and schools 
for children who are not so well developed 
mentally as others of their age. Because of 
this they cannot keep up in school, or play 
on equal terms with their fellows. Whenever 
it is possible these children are taught 
simple tasks that they can master and enjoy. 
When it is impossible to teach them anything, 
they are cared for in institutions devoted 
especially to this work. 

Physically handicapped children — the 
blind, the lame, the deaf and dumb — now 
have special schools also. The deaf and dumb 



PlidtogrApli by thn Sal vat ion Army 

# 

These two boys are spending their hours after school in 
one of the boys’ clubs of the Salvation Army. Iheir 
faces show their deep interest in learning to do something 
useful. Boys’ clubs under the guidance of understanding 
older men answer a very great need in big cities, espe- 
cially in neighborhoods that are poor. 
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The community center brings fun 
and profit of all sorts to the people 
living within its reach. Athletics, 
dancing, games, music, lectures, 
and classes of one kind or another 
are open to large numbers of people 
who could not enjoy them other- 
wise. The children you see here go 
to a nursery school at a community 
center. It is during rest periods that 
they play the phonograph. Inci- 
dentally, they are getting an early 
lesson in social justice, for they 
must wait their turns to start the 
machine. 


Coiirtrsv of Sli iidiircl Oil Co (N J ), phuUi 
by Ibibl(>.\ 



are taught, to speak, and by means of sign 
language — or talking with the fingers — are 
taught to un(*^’...t;in(l what others are saying. 
They even learn to i)lay on various instru- 
ments. 'fhe blind learn to read in books with 
raised letters, and are taught weaving, 
basketry, the caning of chairs, and other 
handicrafts. The lame learn all these 
handicrafts, and others as well. 

All of this, you see, is an attempt to give 
every child a chance to live a normal, useful 
life and to learn to do something, so that he 
may be at least partially self-supporting when 
he grows up. 

The work that is done for children is done 
also, to a great extent, for grown people. 
Mentally incapable persons — the feeble- 
minded, whose mental ability is below 
normal, and the insane, \vho are not lacking 
in mentality but have some twist that 
makes their behavior different from that of 
normal peoj)le“ -are cared for in institutions 
where doctors and nurses with training for 
this work study the patients and treat 
those whom it is possible to help. The old 
idea that the insane were possessed of devils 
or bewitched has vanished. We know now 
that they are sick people and treat them as 
such, doing all that we can to cure them. 

Prisons for grown-up criminals also have 
been greatly improved, and some of these 
too arc organized on the cottage system. 


There is a i)arole (pa-rol') plan — a sort 
of “follow up” — to help men when they are 
released and keep them from slipping back 
into their old habits. 

but social welfare to-day is not concerned 
only with people who are emotionally or 
mentally unable to look out for themselves. 
There arc clinics where the physically ill can 
receive medical attention free, or at a very 
low cost. There are hospitals wdth free 
wards. There arc public health officers and 
their staffs who have charge of health con- 
<litions in towms and cities and even in 
country districts, ddie water sui)ply is 
tested and kept pure, contagious diseases 
are isohted, and vaccination serum is given 
without charge. Many public school systems 
have school nurses and doctors to care for 
the children and school dentists to look 
after their teeth. The National Tuberculosis 
Association works to prevent and control the 
spread of tuberculosis. 

And there are many other phases of social 
welfare to-day which we accept as a matter 
of course, rarely stopping to think how 
much they have added to our happiness 
and well-being — public schools wdth free 
educational opportunities for all children, 
public libraries, parks and playgrounds, 
police and fire departments. These are 
supported by taxes on property owners and 
belong to all of us. They are not charity but 
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a group sharing, far more complex and 
highly organized than the sharing of small 
neighborhood communities and without the 
close contact and personal interest which 
makes village life gracious. But a sharing 
they are, nevertheless, and for the general 
good of society. 

What a Social Worker Does 

The story of social welfare is not complete 
without telling you something about the 
present-day profession of social work and 
its aims. Until almost the beginning of the 
twentieth century there was no real pro- 
fessional training for social workers. For 
centuries, you will remember, the care of the 
poor rested almost entirely with the church. 
When city governments first took over the 
work of public relief charity ‘‘got into 
politics’’ and was handled by persons with no 
training and no real understanding of the 
problems. They worked only for the moment 
and neither tried to find the cause of the 
trouble nor to w'ork out a cure. The nine- 
teenth-century humanitarian movement de- 
pended too much on “uplift” and sympathy 
and too little on understanding and knowl- 
edge. The men and women who went into 
social work at that time were sincere and 
hard-working but they lacked experience. 
They were pioneers blazing the trail for thos^e 
who were to follow. Although they had no 
Training schools they did have a sort of 
informal apprenticeship where workers 
learned while on the job, and this apprentice 
system, poor as it was, led to a better one. 

As the field of social work developed and 
more and more private and governmental 
agencies w^ere opened, the need for profes- 
sionally trained people became greater and 
greater, and at last schools were established. 
The first real training school began as a 
six-weeks course given by the New York 
Charity Organization Society in 1898. Later 
it was made into a two-year course and was 
called the New York School of Social Work. 
This school is still in existence and is one of 
the best in its field. Other good schools of 
social work are at Simmons College, the 
Universities of Chicago, W^estern Reserve, 
Minnesota, and North Carolina, Smith and 
Bryn Mawr colleges, and Carnegie Institute. 


To-day social work is a recognized j)ro- 
fession with many trained workers in the 
field. And these trained workers are not 
content merely to distribute money or food 
or clothing to the needy, to send the in.sane to 
institutions, and lawbreakers to prison. 
They are seeking for the causes of these 
various difficulties and trying to remedy 
them. Each person who comes to them is 
treated as a special problem. They find out 
all they can about him, what his family is 
like and how well he fits into the family life, 
the sort of neighborhood he lives in, his work 
and how well suited he is to it. They stud}’ 
the person himself, his likes and dislikes, his 
behavior, his attitude toward other people. 
This is called “case work,” and because it 
digs below the surface and tries to find the 
real cause of the trouble it is of far more 
permanent value than alms giving or senti- 
mental symjialhy. Like the giving of alms 
in the Middle Ages, present-day social wel- 
fare is a business, but it is a business that has’ 
as its purpose not the selfish desire of an 
individual to win a reward for himself, but a 
wdder vision — the good of society as a whole 
and the health and happiness of mankind. 

A Nation’s Most Valuable Possession 

For at last, you see -and now we are 
getting back to the f)oint from which we 
started — men are coming to see that they 
are all brothers. And interestingly enough, 
they see this because they have come to real- 
ize that the many must suffer with the few. 
When people are ill or for any other reason 
are unfit to work, the country is that much 
poorer for the loss of their labor. In our 
complex modern industry everyone must 
“pull his weight in the boat.” When people 
are thrown out of employment the rich 
suffer with the poor, for unemployed families 
cannot buy clothes and food and books and 
automobiles, and without their support 
factories must close down and incomes 
dwindle. When illness spreads in great 
epidemics the well-to-do die, just as do the 
poor, and when vice and crime are rife, all 
life and property are in danger. In a democ- 
racy all men have worth and must be cher- 
ished They are a nation’s most valuable 
possession. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 

Reading Unit 
No. 4 

HOW DID YOUR CITY GROW? 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts ^ 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

Why city planning is important, How the railway has affected 

7-446 towns, 7-447 

How most cities have “just Why new sections of a town are 
grown,” 7-44^ often ugly, 7-448 

How Paris was changed, 7—446- Why it is difficult to improve 

47 slums, 7-448 

The effect of a factory on a grow- Why some parts of a town “go 
ing town, 7-447 down in the world,” 7-448 

How cities grow, 7—447-48 

Picture Hunt 

W iiaL is the style of the govern- comes from, 10-550 

ment buildings in Washington? Why was Thomas Jefferson in- 
7—446 terested in architecture? ii- 

Primitive Indians planned well 514 

for community life, 5 -501, 7- What is under city streets? 7— 

447 397 

Where New York’s water supply 

Related Material 

How a city gets its water supply, Why rlid men begin to build sky- 
10-546-53 scrapers? 11-515-16 

When was the plan for the city City sewage systems, 7—397 

of Washington made? 12-423 Building city streets, 7—395 

Leisure-time A ctivities 

PROJECT NO. 1: Study a map tion, residential sections, etc.) 
of Washington and see the way are marked. Think of ways in 

in which the streets are laid out. which the town might be im- 

PROJJLCT NO. 2: Team to proved. 

know your town or city. IMake a PROJECT NO. 3: If you can, 

survey of it and draw a large- visit some low-cost housing de- 

scale plan on which the different velopment and contrast it with a 

areas (workers’ homes, residences slum district, 
turned into stores, business sec- 

Summarv Statement 

Old cities grew up haphazard. it was built. Factories and rail- 
New cities are being “planned.” ways have been allowed to spoil 
Washington was the first Ameri- water fronts and other attractive 

can city to be built on a plan. locations. Citizens who want an 

Paris- has been improved by attractive town must “plan” for 

“planning” done centuries after its future. 
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Our national capital is constantly growing, but it was Above, you see a view of Washington with the great 
planned so well that each new building, and the added new building of the Department of the Interior showing 
thousands of people, can be accommodated without in the middle distance. Like most of our government 
impairing the beauty or convenience of the city. buildings it is classical in style. 


HOW DID YOUR CITY GROW? 

Did It Have an Intelligent Plan, or Did It Just 
Scramble Up into Its Present Form? 


0 AVE a plan?” you say. ‘Why, how 
can a city have a plan? Surely 
people can live and build wherever 
they want to — and no one can tell how much, 
or where, a city is going to grow.” 

And of course that is true, but modern 
cities do have plans, and the better those 
plans are lived up to, the safer and healthier 
and happier the citizens are. City planning 
has become more and more important as 
our modem life has grown more and more 
complicated. 

As a rule our cities have “just grown,” and 
after a city has grown it is very hard to 
change. But one that “just grew” is almost 
never so pleasant a place to live in as it might 
be. It is because of this that people have 
become interested recently in city and town 
planning. At last we have begun to realize in 
America that when once a city is built it is 
very hard — that is, very expensive — to alter 
it, and that if a city is left to grow in any 


haphazard way, with chance as the only 
control, it will more often than not be an ugly 
and disagreeable i)lace. 

The interest that people now have in 
planning does not mean that it is an alto- 
gether new idea. Several cities in the world 
have been laid out according to a definite 
plan. One of the most famous is Washington, 
D. C. A French engineer, named Pierre 
Charles L'Enfant (loN'foN'), drew plans 
which were approved by George Washington. 
Many other people have had a hand in 
developing the city to its present stage, but 
from the beginning to to-day there was an 
effort to make the city conform to a plan 
rather than let it spread out helter-skelter. 

If a city is already large and old almost a 
miracle is needed to make it over. Such a 
thing did happen to Paris in the middle of the 
last century. A man named George Eugene 
Haussmann (Ss'man') was a high official in 
the F-ench government, and carried through 
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Photo b> II ArinMtroiiK Ilolirrt*» 

Primitive and yet strangely modern in appearance, the could be maintained that those Indians were the first 
pueblo 1 of our own Southwest have been built by city planners in North America. Certainly, they cal- 
humble Indians who knew how to design their villages culated so well that pueblos designed centuries ago 
for the comfort and convenience of all. It perhaps still serve the needs of the community. 

with great energy and foresight some very sides of the factory, and when later the 

extensive changes in the city of Paris. He factory was enlarged its managers bought 

knocked down blocks of old crowded houses some of the nearby land and tore down the 
and laid out wide boulevards instead. He houses. As likely as not another factory 

created jmrks and open squares where ugly apj)eared on the other side of the town, where 

tenements had been. lie did all these things land happened to be cheap. With the growth 
with a certain ruthlessness and disregard for of the town each factory was surrounded by 
the rights, or supposed rights, of property houses, but not by the best kind of houses, 
owners, so that he received a good deal of because only the poorer people could be got 
criticism. But to-day Paris is a much more to live near a factory. Soon a railroad w^as 
pleasant, healthful, and beautiful city than it built through the community. This made 
would have been without his work. the town grow faster than ever, but spoiled 

All too frequently our American cities are for residences a strip of land on each side 
not as line places to live in as they could be, of it. Tf the railroad did not run close to the 
simply because, as we have said, they grew river — assuming that our imaginary town is 
instead of being planned. Experts can read on the bank of a stream— it condemned many 
interesting facts about the history of a city of the commercial buildings along the water 
by studying the arrangement of its streets front to slow death. As more and more 
and positions of its buildings. Often a freight and passengers are carried by the 
modern city started as a trading village on railroad instead of by boats, the buildings 
some waterway, a fact which may now be once so advantageously placed on the water 
recorded in a tablet fastened to an office front come to be useless and neglected. But 
building in the center of the business district, it is usually a long time before the town can 
The next stage was perhaps a larger village afford to tear them down and devote the land 
centering around a flour mill and black- to parks. 

smith’s shop. If the right combination of As time goes on our imaginary city grows 
circumstances was present there grew up a and finds that the streets which were quite 
small factory or two. wide enough for the traffic of horses and 

As the town grew, houses were built on all wagons are now dangerously narrow for 
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parked cars and streams of motors. Yet this life that even comparatively poor people 
is something that it is most difficult and should be able to live. Even if each house has 
expensive to do anything about. Besides, as a bit of grass the yard is too small to be of 
the city grows, houses which were once the much use. There are probably no trees or 
finest are invaded by the expanding business pleasant open spaces in the “development,"’ 
section. Many of them must remain resi- for parks have not even been thought of. 
dences for years, but now they are lived in The houses are usually very badly made, so 
by people who neglect them and cannot that they begin to need repairs in a short time, 
afford to live decently. The houses turn into Such a region is just as truly a slum, so far as 
slums. an opportunity for decent living is concerned. 

Yet slums are rarely the fault of any one as is the better-known kind of slum in the 
person. The owner of a house in a slum more crowded parts of a city, 
region often bought it when the neighbor- We could go on for a long time telling of 
hood was fine, and has seen it slowly decline other things that have hai)pened to our city 
in value in spite of everything he could do. during the course of its development. They 
The only people who can be persuaded to live would not all be bad things. There is sure to 
in it now, cannot afford to pay enough rent to have been, somewhere, a provision for parks 
enable the owner to make the repairs and and for other o])cn spaces, like boulevard 
improvements the house should have. Yet if streets and j)laygrounds. 'rhis has come 
the business district is slowly moving in this either as a result of the foresight of some city 
direction, the land values are kept high, and official or the genert)sity and public s])irit of 
so the taxes are high. Through neglect the some wealthy citizen. But in too many 
house sinks steadily in the scale of decency cities the bad features far outnumber the 
until it is not even a fit place to live in. good. 

While one neighborhood has been de- At last peo})le are beginning to realize that 
generating into a slum because of its nearness all this is so, and that it is due, not to inborn 
to a factory or railroad, or perhaps simply on evil impulses in city dwellers, but to the fact 
account of the slow growth of the city, other that we are dependent on one (mother more 
neighborhoods have been preparing to be the than ever when we begin to live in cities, 
slums of the future. Smart persons with We are beginning to learn that cities can be 
money to invest have noted that the city is made i)leasant j^laces to live in if people will 
tending to grow in a certain direction ahd only act together and make plans on matters 
have quietly bought up land on that side of that concern all. Making a jdan does not 

town. Then, spending as little as possible, mean that the city then has to grow faster 

they “subdivide” — that is, they lay out an than it did before, or even that it has to grow 

“addition” to the city. The men who under- at all. It merely means that, instead of 

take this sort of business may well be highly growing haphazard, it can grow to be more 
honorable, idealistic people who perform a comfortable and more beautiful. If the city 
needed service to the city. But only too is not growing it can plan its budget so that 
often tliey work with very little honesty parks and playgrounds are slowly made to 
or regard for the general welfare. They cut appear where crowded tenements have been, 
up the land into blocks like a checkerboard, and so that streets are slowly widened and 
and divide each block into little lots. Then trees are planted. Intelligent pcoi)le cvery- 
with much advertising and high pressure they where are interesting themselves in planning 
proceed to sell the lots to innocent people to for the ])rcscnt and future of the town they 
build homes on. Or they may build a string live in, for it is a fascinating thing to imagine 
of houses in a row, ready to sell. how your city might be improved. We shall 

There are many variations in what be hearing more and more, as time goes by, 
happens, but the result all too often is a about “slum clearance” and “housing pro- 
whole region of little houses in depressing jects.” It will all be a part of the efforts of 
rows, all nearly alike, too close together, and civilized man to make the world a better 
none of them offering a chance for the sort of place to live in. 
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AGRICULTURE and CONSERVATION 


Reading Unit 
No. 1 


WITH TRACTOR AND PLOW AND HOE 


Note: For basic information 
not found on this pa^c, consult 
the f^enrral index, Vol. 75. 

Interes 

Who the first farmers were, 7— 

450 

The Romans were the first mod- 
ern farmers, 7—451 
How the opening of the West 
changed farming methods, 7— 
451, 453 

Early farm imi:)lements and the 
first iron plow, 7-452 
How factories use farm products, 

7-453 

i\ew plants and better ones, 7— 
454 

How soil is enriched by fertilizers 
and “rotation’' of cro[)s, 7— 

Thin^^s to 

How do we know that the Ro- 
mans were interested in farm- 
ing? 

What new crops were grown in 
P^urope in the Dark Ages? 

Why is American farming the 
most productive in the world? 

Picture 

How was this hoe used? 7~45^ 
Compare these two farming 
scenes, 7- 450* 457 
How is.it that some farmers need 
not look for rain? 7—310, 460 
Why is dairying good for an “ex- 
hausted” farm? 7—459 

Related 

P'arming in the Stone Age, 5—34- 
35 

The farmers versus “Big Busi- 
ness,” 7 291 

How the government helps the 
farmers, 7-316, 343 » 3^0 
What is a truck garden? g-150, 

152, 153 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index. 

Explained 
454, 455, 463 

Plow experiment stations help 
the farmer, 7-456-57 
Boys and girls of the 4-H Clubs 
learn to be good farmers, 7— 

457 

A farmer needs capital, 7—457-58 
When fa»*mers grew too much, 7- 

458 

When farms ceased to pay, 7— 
458 

P'arms and the banks, 7—459 
How farmers have joined to- 
gether to buy and sell, 7—460 
Stages of farming. 7 460-63 

Phink About 

Why does soil get “tired”? 

How did World War I affect 
American farmers? 

What is bad about the “tenant 
system”? 

What are the different “ages” of 
farming^ 

Hunt 

What is the best crop in a 
crowded country? 7—462 
Compare the Egyptian and 
American machines, 7—452, 9— 
1 18 

Where chemistry and farming 
meet, 1-537 

Material 

Machines that load hay and milk 
the cows, 10-530, 532 
How the government lends 
money to the farmers, 7-316 
The world’s great granaries, 9- 
97-102 

When soil needs nitrogen, 1-538 


Interestinj^ Facts Explained 
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Photo hv Victoria Jk Alhorl Muaeuin 


‘‘Seed Time** is the name of this picture by the English In the distance the sower scatters his seed by hand, of 

painter, John Frederick Herring (i7P5-i86s). Here a course - and overhead a cloudy spring sky promises rain 

plowman of 1850 steadies his plow while stalwart to start the new seeds sprouting. Four men and eight 

horses pull a heavy roller over the newly turned earth. horses are needed for the work. 


WITH TRACTOR and PLOW and HOE 

Here You May Read of All the Things the Farmer Has Found 
Out since the Stone Age, and. May Learn Something of the 
Pressing Problems Which He Faces at Present 


XCE upon a time, so long ago that we 
have no way of knowing just when 
it happened, one of the more enter- 
prising women of the tribe decided to save 
some of the seeds of grain that grew wild 
farther uj) the valley and plant them in the 
rich earth down by the river, near the spot 
where her family liked to camp. “If it grows, 
it will be ripe when we drive the flocks back 
this way,'’ she said to herself; “and that will 
save me no end of trouble — to have it right 
here close at home.''’ 

It turned out as she had hoped. Xherc 
was the grain when they came back again, 
and very good grain it was, for she had been 
clever enough to clear away the weeds and 
brush before she sowed the seed. The other 
women were delighted at the idea — it saved 
them a vast amount of work to have the grain 
growing thickly right at the door. They had 
always had to hunt for it over all the country 


round — and when they could not find it they 
had sometimes had to see their children die 
of starvation before their very eyes. Now 
the crop would be more detiendable. 

It was almost certainly in some such way 
that agriculture began. Women of the Stone 
Age were the first farmers, and their crops 
were the grasses that grew wild around them 
and gave them food. After a time they 
learned to prepare the earth and to cultivate 
it by scratching the ground with a crooked 
stick. While the men were off hunting or 
tending the flocks, their wives experimented 
with all sorts of i)lants to see which would 
give the best yield. With the exception of 
fishing, agriculture is the oldest industry in 
the world to-day — the mother of all other 
arts. Upon it we all depend for existence, 
and if it should cease mankind would doubt- 
less return to savagery. A fifth of the people 
in America are engaged in farming, and 
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the land they till is worth more than all the 
gold and silver mined here since Columbus 
discovered the continent. 

When history began, all the early peoples 
already knew how to farm. l{ was a nec- 
essary step for progress. Before they learned 
to raise their food they had had to wander 
about in search of it — with the dread of 
famine always hanging 
over them. No people 
can make much prog- 
ress in culture when 
they never can stay in 
one j)lacc; but once 
they can settle down in 
homes, they can begin 
to experiment and to 
beautify their surround- 
ings and to invent all 
sorts of things to make 
life more comfortable 
and interesting 

The people in iVleso- 
I )o t am i a ( mes' t i-p6- ta'- 
mf-a), at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, 
learned very early to 
irrigate their land, and 
the people of Egypt, 
using the hoe and jdow 
as early as 3000 B. C., 
had already become fa- 
mous wheat growers by 
the time of the early 
Hebrews. But it was 
the jiractical Romans who laid the founda- 
tion of our modern agriculture. Some of 
their greatest poets wrote long jioems on 
how to farm. 

When Agriculture Stood Still 

The Dark Ages that followed the fall of 
the Roman power were dark for the farmers 
as well as for other peo])le. For centuries 
they kept on using the same tools and the 
same simple methods. The upper classes 
spent all their time hunting and fighting, and 
the serfs and peasants, slaving from dawn to 
dark, with poor food and no education, had 
no way of carrying on agricultural experi- 
ments or spreading what little knowledge 
some of them might have. 


The Moors in Spahi and the monks who 
worked the monastery fields and gardens 
were the only ones to forge ahead at this time. 
They brought in plants from Asia and Africa 
--rice, cotton, and sugar cane — and they 
planted grapes in the rocky soil of Southern 
Spain, in France, and along the valleys of the 
Rhine and Moselle (mo-zSl') rivers. Grad- 
ually the monks taught 
the people around them' 
how to imj^rove their 
cro[)s, until by the six- 
teenth century agricul- 
ture was beginning to 
pay. 'Fhe first English 
book on the subject 
was published* in 1534. 
But two more centuries 
j)assed before there was 
any widespread inter- 
est in improving the 
awkward methods of 
farming. 

On other pages we 
have told of the hard 
struggle of the first 
white settlers in Amer- 
ica to raise the grains 
they had brought with 
them from the old coun- 
try. Luckily the Indi- 
ans could teach them 
a great deal, for those 
simple savages were 
successful at growdng 
beans and sejuash, corn and pumpkins, 
tobacco and sunflowers. As the rich lands 
of the West were opened up, old-fashioned 
methods gave w^ay to more modern ideas, 
machines w'cre invented for working those 
vast stretches of prairie, railroads came to 
carry the farmers’ produce to market, and the 
‘^extensive” agriculture of the present day 
was in full swing. Farms came to be of 
enormous size, for much less labor was nec- 
essary to till them. By using the various 
new inventions the farmer of to-day can 
cultivate 750 acres as easily as a farmer two 
centuries ago could cultivate 50 acres — and 
more easily and successfully than a primitive 
farmer could till a single acre. This means 
that large numbers of people have left the 
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Paintings in tombs and other ancient records show 
us every detail of farming in the early days of Egypt. 
After the land was plowed — by oxen yoked to a 
crude wooden plow the clods were broken up with 
a hoe, such as the one shown above. In those days 
a hoe was simply two sticks of wood, one driven into 
the other. 
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The Egyptians were the greatest farmers of their day, in order to free the grain. Winnowing was even sim- 
hut their methods were very crude indeed. Threshing pier; the grain was tossed into the air to allow the wind 
was done by oxen who were driven across the sheaves to carry off the chaff. 


farms and gone to the cities to work in 
factories. So the world can have a great 
many more manufactured products as well 
as more food. 

What Was the Ancestor of the Plow? 

We have told elsewhere of some of the 
more important farm inventions. Although 
men have been farming since the Stone Age, 
more progress has been made during the last 
hundred years in developing farming tools 
than in all the thousands of years before. 
At the dawn of history the hard-working 
farmer was still tilling the soil with a crooked 
stick, and even up to the seventeenth century 
most farmers still used only the clumsiest 
wooden implements. In early times the prin- 
cipal crops were cereals and flax, a fiber crop 
which was used to make linen. Harvesting 
was done with sickles, the earliest ones just 
a wooden handle fitted with a flint blade. 
During the early history of farming the 
greatest mechanical advance was the develop- 
ment of the plow from the hoe. It is hard 
to realize how important this step was. The 
plowman could hitch up the beasts to help 
him. That meant that he could cultivate a 
great deal more soil and lay in a much larger 
supply of food at harvest time. During the 


Middle Ages few new tools were invented. 
It was not until the seventeenth century that 
better agricultural implements began to come 
into use. During the colonial period in 
America faming was largely done by hand. 
Crude plows, harrows, and wagons were the 
only agricultural machines of the time. It 
is said that in 163O there were only fifty 
plows in the whole Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 

One of the most important inventions was 
the cotton gin, made by Eli Whitney in 179.V 
It brought a great growth in prosjierity to 
the South. In 1797 a cast iron plow was 
patented by Charles Newbold, but even with 
this added improvement the ])low did not 
take its modern form until Joel Morse took 
it in hand in 1840. A few years later John 
Deere and James Oliver made plows of iron 
and chilled steel. 

What If We Had No Reaping Machines? 

Until the opening of the nineteenth century 
there was little advance in developing ma- 
chinery for planting or for reaping. The 
early American colonists used hand scythes 
for reaping, just as men did in the Middle 
Ages. But by 1802 threshing machines run 
by hand power were in use, and crude horse- 
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drawn rakes had made their appearance 
before 1812. About 1850 Cyrus McCormick, 
who had invented a reaping machine in 1831, 
began making the machines by the hundreds. 
Oj-her inventions followed. With the Mc- 
Cormick reaper western farmers were able 
to grow and harvest vast fields of wheat. 
McCormick’s machine was one of the most 
important factors in bringing about the rapid 
growth and development of the Northwest 
in both the United States and Canada. 

The World’s Most Progressive Farmers 

Though the yield per acre is lower here 
than in some other countries, the yield per 
farmer is the greatest in the world. In the 
use of labor-saving devices American farmers 
are more scientific and progressive than those 
of any other lountry. Since VV'orld War I 
they have turned more and more to machines, 
until to-day a well-cquipiied farmer can, in a 
given length of time, get nearly fifteen times 
as much work dune as a farmer could a 
century ago. Not only in the West l)ut also 
in other jiarts of the country where it is 
practicable, machinery is replacing both 
human and animal labor on both big and 
little farms. It must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that machines are not always suitable 
for certain kinds of farm work. 

The invention of the tractor, which is used 
instead of horses as a source of power, has 
been quite as important as the improvement 
of mechanical farming implements. For the 
farmer’s purposes the tractor is better than 
horses in a number of ways. It can be used 
twenty-four hours a day and in all weathers. 
It needs no feed excejit when it works and 
only rarely does .it need attention. And in 
the work it can do it outstrips the horse 
beyond all comparison. For example, a 
rotary plow drawn by a tractor can break the 
sod over more than fifty acres in a single day 
— more than a team of horses could accom- 
plish in two weeks’ time. 

What Are the Farmer’s Machines? 

Modern agricultural machinery is of many 
kinds. There arc gas engines, a source of 
power for almost every purpose; drills for 
boring deep wells; pumps for water and 
mixers for concrete; machines for digging 


ditches and laying tiles. To-day many 
farmers own their own electrical generating 
plants, which supply power for dairies, poul- 
try farms, orchards, and truck gardens. 
Electricity from these plants runs milking 
machines, cream sc] 3 arators, feed choppers, 
and the many other devices which increase 
the outi)ut of the farm and shorten the hours 
of labor for the farmer and his wife. 

Over 70 percent of our farms already have 
electric jiower, and more arc using it every 
year. It will have far-reaching results. Es- 
pecially, it will once more make it possible 
for the farm to be the scene of small indus- 
tries, as it was when farmers used to carve 
or weave or work at some other trade during 
the winter months. And this will mean that 
people will no longer have to be herded to- 
gether in gigantic factory towns, but can 
live in the open, holding tw^o jobs, and raising 
their food on the land. 

Other inventions that have helped the 
farmer greatly arc improved methods of 
i)reserving foodstufls by means of canning 
and refrigeration. These processes make it 
[)ossible to ship foodstuffs all over the world, 
for canned goods will keep a long time. For 
the first time in history men can have a 
varied diet all the year round. 

Automobiles and Potatoes 

And more than that, the scientist is teach- 
ing the facto’ y owner how to use the farmer's 
goods. We have told elsewhere of this new 
development. Many people think that some 
day, when our gasoline gives out, we shall 
have to turn to alcohol to run our motors. 
I'his alcohol will be made from plants — and 
the growing of those plants will be an enor- 
mous task for the farmer. Already Germany, 
a country that must import oil, has developed 
a very large potato that has no flavor but 
yields heavily. She grows these potatoes in 
great quantities and makes them into alcohol. 

Not only do our farm implements differ 
from those used hundreds of years ago, but 
so too do our plants and animals. Centuries 
of selection and careful breeding have brought 
into existence many varieties of both that 
are vastly better than those of the earlier 
days of agriculture. During colonial times 
in America the settler never thought of 
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taking special care of his live stock. The 
animals were allowed to run loose even 
during the winter. Later, American planters 
who went abroad were impressed by the fine 
quality of European live stock and plants, 
so they brought specimens of the improved 
varieties back with them and began to ex- 
periment here in the New World. Vines 
from France and the 
Mediterranean countries 
were brought to America 
by 1780, and in 1819 
Mediterranean wheat 
was planted here. 

Twenty years before the 
Civil War other varieties 
of grain, including Sibe- 
rian wheat and Black Sea 
wheat, had been brought 
to America. To-day the 
national government 
keeps expert agricultur- 
ists in many parts of the 
world merely to seek out 
plants that might be 
of use to the American 
farmer. The soy beans 
they have brought us 
from the Orient arc raised 
in millions of bushels, 
and every year their 
value grows by leaps 
and bounds. It has been estimated that 
this work of introducing suitable new plants 
will increase the total production of our 
country as much as if we were to add a whole 
new state. And the scientific breeding of 
plants to increase their yield and their range 
will probably do still more. 

Science Comes to the Farmer’s Aid 

Modern science has also taught the farmer 
how to grow cattle that will give more and 
better beef and milk, hogs that will gain^more 
weight on less feed. The improved dairy 
cow will give fifteen times as much milk as a 
common cow will. Experiments carried on 
with poultry have produced a breed of hens 
that average as many as 120 eggs a year, 
though a wild fowl lays only twelve or thir- 
teen eggs in that time. From the wild 
apple a thousand different varieties have been 


developed ; the tart wild grape has given rise 
to endless varieties of sweet and seedless 
grapes, both large and small, white and 
purple; the potato has been so perfected that 
it is now possible to grow a better qualify 
of larger ones with a greater number in every 
hill. Discoveries in plant chemistry have 
also helped the farmer. This science tells 
him the characteristics 
of the soil and helps him 
to find out what plant 
foods are present there 
and what kinds of ferti- 
lizer he should use to get 
the best results. 

On other pages you 
will find a discussion of 
the common elements 
necessary to make soil 
grow good crops, but 
most land, to be thor- 
oughly productive, needs 
a good deal more than 
nitrates (nl'trat), phos- 
])hatcs, and potash. Va- 
rious minerals, such as 
iron, should be added in 
order that the {people 
who eat J,he crops may 
get the necessary ele- 
ments to help them re- 
sist disease. Plants too 
grow better and can withstand disease better 
on a ‘‘well-rounded diet.” 

How to Enrich the Soil 

A large part of the commercial fertilizer 
used in this country is sold in the south- 
eastern states, where the soil is constantly 
being exhausted by cotton and tobacco. 
Many of the i)eople there have not learned 
to rotate crops or to raise animals to enrich 
the exhausted soil. The exj^ense of buying 
fertilizer is a heavy drain on their incomes. 
Elsewhere truck gardens need a great deal 
of such enrichment. Common commercial 
fertilizers are nitrate of soda, sulphate (suF- 
fat) of ammonia, cottonseed meal, the refuse 
from the rendering of fats, and fish scraps — 
these are in the nitrogen (nl'tr6-j€n) group. 
Acid phosphate and ground bones are widely 
used in the phosphate (fbs'fftt) group. And 



Farming on the vast scale we know to-day would 
be quite impossible if all we had to help us were 
old-fashioned hand implements like the scythe 
the man in thp picture is wielding. 
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In spite of the fact that much of the farm land in 
America has lost a part of its fertility, American 
farmers can still make more money than those of other 
lands because they use machines. The contrivance 


above will clear the weeds from the most untidy soil, 
and the tractor which is pulling it will haul a variety 
of machines, which can plow or plant or harvest or 
thresh a grain crop, no matter what it may be. 


kainite (ki'nit), muriate (mu'ri-al) of potash, 
sul[)hate of potash, and manure salts supply 
the farmer’s needs in the potash grouf). 
(jround limestone is excellent to produce a 
fine clover crop. Of course manure, wood 
ashes, and decaying garden refuse arc fine 
natural fertilizers. Clover, beans, peas, and 
alfalfa when i)lowed under make “green 
manure.” The means by which they restore 
nitrogen to the soil has been described on 
other pages. 

The Tragic Waste of Our Soil 

When the early pioneers came to America 
they found land, trees, minerals, wild life, 
and all other natural resources in amazing 
abundance. So they took what they wanted 
and destroyed whatever they had no im- 
mediate need for, as if no one would ever 
come after them. To stoj) this shameful 
waste and to develop our tremendous natural 
resources in a thriftier way, a movement was 
started in the United States in 1908. Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt ai^j)ointed a Nat- 
ional Conservation Commission that 
published a report on our national resources 
the following year. This rejwrt led to the 
passage of laws designed to save our natural 
wealth. Such laws were badly needed and 
still are. Of the desperate need of saving 
our soil you may read on other j)ages of 
these books. It is one of the most pressing 
problems before our country to-day. 


To make crops grow a farmer must have 
water as well as soil. Now nearly a third of 
our land that might be ]>lanted to crops is 
“arid” or “semi-arid.” In general the arid 
lands have less than ten inches of rainfall a 
year, and the semi-arid have between ten 
and twenty inches. In other words 587,000- 
000 acres is either hopeless desert or must be 
irrigated before it can be planted to crops. 
Much of it is now in cattle ranges. 

The Dangers of Over-grazing 

On these grazing lands the farms must be 
large — at h^ast 2,560 acres to a farmer, the 
experts say. Otherwise the farmer and his 
family will starve and the soil be ruined by 
over-grazing. This has already happened 
over large areas of our country, where, in 
spite of warning, the government allowed 
people to settle on farms of only 160 acres. 
The pitiful tragedy of the great American 
Dust Bowl is the result. About 51,000,000 
acres of our arid or semi-arid land can be put 
under irrigation — we have explained else- 
where just how tins is done. Some 20,000,000 
acres— largely in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, and Wyoming — are already 
irrigated; in other places where the soil is 
fertile the people have turned to dry farming. 
Of course wherever there are more than 
twenty inches of rainfall, ordinary farming 
methods arc used. 

Your dry farmer never looks at the sky, 
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sniffs the air, and wonders if it will rain 
to-morrow. He knows that it probably will 
not. Instead he does all he can to use every 
drop of moisture that does fall. His plan is 
to keep the surface soil loose and powdery 
and the subsoil free from lumps but firm and 
compact. Then, when the snows of winter 
melt, the water sinks down through the loose 
soil on top into the 
subsoil and is held 
there waiting to be 
drawn up by the 
roots of the plants 
the farmer will grow. 

As soon as the 
ground is dry enough, 
he sows his seed in 
drills that reach into 
the moist subsoil. 

The top layer of 
f)owdcry earth keeps 
the moisture in, and 
lets any rain that 
falls sink down where 
it will not evaporate 
too fast. As long as 
the plants are small 
enough, the surface 
soil is cultivated of- 
ten. In many places 
crops are put in only 
once in two years, in 
order that the mois- 
ture in the subsoil 
may have a chance to accumulate. Wheat 
grown in this way is said to be better than 
wheat grown on irrigated land, but in 
certain districts the farmer runs the terrible 
risk of having all his rich soil blow away 
in times of drought, and seeing his farm 
added to the other thousands that make 
up the great Dust Bowl. Most of the dry 
farming in this country is in the Columbia 
River Valley, the Great Valley of California, 
parts of the Great Plains, and the Great 
Basin — that part of the West lying between 
the Wasatch (wo'sach) Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevadas. 

Although farming is man’s greatest and 
most important industry, until quite lately 
a farmer had to pick up his agricultural 
knowledge wherever he could find it. There 


was no school that could teach it to him. 
To-day all that is changed. The moder/i 
farmer, who is fast becoming a reader and a 
thinker, realizes that agriculture is a science 
as well as a l)usincss — and sometimes even ^an 
art. He has found out that it pays to go to 
school to learn farming. Various things have 
helped bring about this change in the farmer’s 
outlook. One was 
the establishment by 
our national govern- 
ment of a De])arl- 
ment of Agriculture 
in 1862; another was 
the j)assage of the 
Land Grant Act in 
the same year. This 
acti)rovi(lecl that cer- 
tain lands should be 
granted to the vari- 
ous slates in order to 
furnish a fund to set 
up slate agricultural 
colleges. Within the 
last few years this 
fund has reachecl a 
total of several mil- 
lions of dollars. As 
a result of this act 
and tlie Morrill Act 
(1890), some seventy 
state colleges of agri- 
culture have l)een 
founded throughout 
the United States. These colleges make it 
their business to try to improve methods of 
farming and country life in general. Besides 
the colleges, many high schools now give 
agricultural education. 

The Work of Experiment Stations 

The various state agricultural experiment 
stations, connected with the state colleges 
though maintained separately, have also 
been of the greatest service. The first of 
these was opened at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut, in 1875. They 
conduct experimental farms where trained 
scientists work to solve all sorts of farm 
problems, "i'he work is supported by money 
contributed in part by the state, in part by 
the national government. These stations 
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Over the whole United States young people interested in 
farming belong to the 4-H Club. The young member above 
is getting advice about a sick chick from his county agent. 
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There is no going to bed with the chickens on this able the farmer to turn night into day. Attached to 

Illinois farm ! Powerful headlights on his tractor en- the tractor are a plough and a drag. 


were f^reatly helped by the Hatch Act of 
1887, which })rovidcd that $15,000 should 
be spent each year for an experiment station 
in connection with each of the agricultural 
colleges established under the T.and Hrant 
Act of 1802. 

Agricultural extension work is a form of 
education that is carried on in the farming 
districts. New' facts that have been learned 
about farming are explained to the farmers 
by means of bulletins, articles in the local 
new^sjiapcrs and in farm journals, radio 
broadcasts, and farm demonstrations. Each 
state has a director of extension work w'ho is 
assisted iiy su])ervisors, boys’ and girls’ club 
workers, and experts who arc specialists in 
the various agricultural subjects. 

What Are the 4-H Clubs? 

In many states ‘‘4-H Clubs” have been 
formed for farm boys and girls. These are 
organized wdth the codiXTation of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the state 
agricultural college, and various county 
societies. Nearly a million boys and girls, 
from ten to twenty years of age, arc members. 
The aim of the 4-H Club is to develop “Head. 
Hands, Heart, and Health.” The club^s 
members work out farm projects and so learn 
to do by doing. 

Crowing crops and raising live stock arc 
by no means the only problems in a farmer’s 
life. He must pay taxes on his land - or rent, 
if he is a tenant — and must have enough 
cash on hand to carry on his work. In addi- 


tion, he must have enough in reserve to meet 
drought, dust storms, locust plagues, and 
falling farm prices. Farming has now entered 
the realm of Big Business. It is a group of 
industries, and if it is to make money, must 
compete with other industries. It is no 
longer the simple occupation that it used to 
be, when a farmer wdth a horse or two, a 
couple of cows, and a bit of seed to i)lant 
W'as as well off as any of his neighbors. 

Why Farming is “Big Business’* 

The modern farmer must have large quan- 
tities of ca|)ital, i)erhap 5 a truck or tw’o to 
lake his j)roduce to market at the right time, 
and a know ledge of market conditions, not 
only over Uk state or over the country but 
throughout the entire world. If he is a cattle 
farmer he must be able to buy cattle he has 
never seen - a thousand or two thousand 
miles away— and he must be able to pay 
transportation costs on them and buy their 
feed for se\'eral months. When they are 
ready for market, he must be able to rush 
them to the buyer on a few hours’ notice, 
in order to lake advantage of sudden price 
changes. If the price of even high-grade 
cattle falls, he must be able to sell at a loss 
and start the same process all over again. 
The grain farmer faces much the same prob- 
lems. He does not have to do so much 
advance buying, as a rule, but unless he has 
unusual storage space he must sell his grain 
at the same season as all the other grain 
farmers - in the fall. He cannot wait for a 
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good price. Often a farmer has to gamble 
on a market several years ahead. P^ruit 
trees, for instance, do not bear the first year; 
the price may be good when they are set out, 
but the market may be glutted when they 
begin to yield. So farming nowadays is not 
a quiet, peaceful occupation; it is a hazardous 
and exciting business, and it is above all else 
a big business. Little men with small capital 
are quickly swallowed up. 

When Farming Did Not Pay 

Between world wars farmers in the United 
States found it about impossible to make 
both ends meet. Once they had depended on 
the size of their crops to bring them pros- 
perity. But in the det)ression years a big 
crop was almost a calamity, for it is the 
price of farm produce and not the size of 
the crop that counts. Big crops drove prices 
down so far that sometimes the farmers could 
not even afford to market their goods. P'or 
many years the number of farms and the size 
of farms and the income of farmers fell off 
steadily. The late thirties saw a little im- 
provement, but it was not very impressive. 
I'he government took a firm hand in trying 
to Vjctter conditions, l)ut it was hard to 
turn the tide of economic forces. 

The Golden Age for American Farming 

The story goes away back to the opening 
of the century. The period between 1900 
and 1915 was the golden age of American 
agriculture. This docs not mean that the 
farmers made more money in 1915 than at 
any other time. The time when the farms 
grew fastest and when farmers made the 
most money was during the World Wars. 
But from igoo to 1915 the farmers could buy 
a great deal with the money they got for 
their crops. Their farms were growing and 
were prcxlucing more and more; and the 
market which bought their crops was one 
which would continue to buy for a long time. 

During World War T the price of all the 
things the farmers had to buy went up almost 
as fast as the price of the goods they had to 
sell. And since our farmers were growing 
their wheat and oats and corn and rye to 
feed the people of Europe as well as the 
people of America, they had to grow larger 
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cro{)s. Prices of farm goods went up because 
so much food was shipped abroad that the»'c 
was not enough left here. Naturally more 
men wanted to turn to farming in order to 
take advantage of the high prices, so the 
price of farm lands went up too. That 
meant that the men who bought new farm 
lands or new tools or built new buildings in 
order to raise larger crops, often had to go 
in debt. I'hey paid a part in cash and hoped 
to pay for the rest out of their profits. 
American agriculture was growing too fast. 

Then the war ended (1918). All over 
luirope soldiers put down their guns and 
helmets, and started to raise wheat and rye 
and oats. And here was America, i)roducing 
far more than she could ever use and having 
to sell her huge croj)s in order to pay for all 
that new land and those new tools which 
had been bought on credit. 

A Terrible Decline 

A few figures will show us what happened 
to the farmers of Indiana alone. Their fate 
w^as the fate of all. In 1920 the average 
value of an acre of Indiana land was $104; 
in 1910 it had been $()2. By 1925 it w^as 
almost where it had been fifteen years before, 
at $63. And in 1930 this^^same acre was 
worth only $48. Nobody wanted to buy 
farm land, for so much grain w^as being 
produced and the y)rice was so low that 
farming did not pay. In iqio the number 
of farms in Indiana had been 215,485 ; in 1920 
there were only a few less — 205,120. In the 
next five years as many farms disa})j)eared 
as had been given uj) in the ten years before. 
Yet between 1921 and 1926 farm production 
in the United States was fourteen ])ercent 
greater than during the five years just before, 
although the population increased only nine 
I)erccnt. So the decline in farm values kept 
on. Indiana had 195,786 farms in 1925, and 
only 181,570 in 1930. If the farm wages of 
the whole country in 1914 were represented 
by the figure 100, those of 1920 would be 
237; those of 1925, 167; those of 1930, 150, 
and those of 1933, Meanwhile, during 
all these years a tariff on manufactured goods 
had helped the manufacturer to keep prices 
from falling greatly in most of the things 
the D.rmers had to buy. The result was that 
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The farmers who have added dairying to their various 
other enterprises have found it well worth their while. 
Many a crop-exhausted area can be made to grow 


grass and hay to feed a number of cows. And those 
animals will yield a fine return by producing milk as 
well as by enriching the soil. 


the farmers could not make enough money 
to pay olT Ihcir loans. 

The Farmers and the Banks 

'There was no way out. For a number of 
years before threat depression lieginning 
in ic)29 the banks and business men who had 
lent the farmers money in 1920 had been 
taking over many of the farms in order to 
get their money back. But the farms were 
not worth anything unless somebody worked 
them, and the bankers could not run farms 
in their offices. 'The bankers might sell the 
farms, but nobody wanted to buy them. 
And more than that, the other farmers in a 
region did not relish seeing their neighbor 
evicted that is, turned off his land. In 
many cases when a banker did try to sell at 
auction a farm that he had taken over, all 
the buyers agreed that no one would i)ay 
more than a few cents for it. So the farm 
would sometimes be sold for as little as 
fifteen or twenty rents, and the new owner 
would give it back to the man whom the 
bank had evicted. The banks did not try 
to sell many farms at auction in this way. 
And of course they hated the whole situation 
as much as the farmer did. No bank wants 
its money tied up in unsalable property. 
During the depression many of them failed — 
and merchants and wage earners lost part 
or all of the savings of years. 

Sometimes the bankers, when they took 
over a new farm, would hire men to work it 
for wages, or for part of the season’s crop. 
Often it would be the same man who had 


owned the farm before the bankers took it 
over. 'These new farmers were called tenants, 
and such system of farm management is 
known as the tenant system. It has long 
been recognized as a bad thing in general, 
for a tenant farmer is not interested in im- 
proxing the farm unless he can hope to buy 
it. He does not own the land. The more 
he improves it, the higher rent he has to pay. 
So naturally he docs not worry much if the 
house falls to pieces or the fields fall off in 
the size of their yield. It is not his property. 
“Let the owner take care of it, if he wants 
to/’ he .says to himself. 

The Growth in Farm Tenantry 

Bv IQ.S5 ibiy percent of the farms in the 
Lnited State.^ were in the hands of tenants, 
many of them men who had once owned their 
holdings but were constantly sinking ifi the 
economic scale. In Iowa alone, one of the 
richest farming states in the Union, 47.3 
percent of the farms were worked by tenants 
in 1930. 'The situation was much worse in the 
South, where the “sharecropper” dragged out 
a pitiable existence. 'The name tells you 
how he paid his rent. He was always in debt, 
rarely tasted meat or milk or butter or eggs, 
was ill clad, ill housed, and more miserable 
than any other class of worker in the United 
States. 

The problem of farm tenancy was some- 
what helped by government loans to farmers. 
And World War II, with the starvation that 
followed it, raised the price of farm products 
so high that the farmers had a good income 
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The greatest construction the world has ever seen is this potato field in Idaho. Since it first began its 
going on in the United States today. The Bureau of work the Bureau of Reclamation has built a good many 
Reclamation is building a series of dams to bring water useful dams, including the three largest concrete dams 
for irrigation to fifteen of the largest states. If you fold in the world Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia 

a map of the United States in half, you will see just River in Washington, Hoover Dam on the Colorado 

which states these are, for all the area west of the fold between Nevada and Arizona, and Shasta Dam on the 

will benefit, with the exception of Kansas and Ne- Sacramento in California. The last, together with the 

braska. Regions where now only low brush and cactus Friant and Keswick dams, is part of a large project for 
grow will be turned into orchards or fertile fields like watering 2,000,000 acres in California’s Central Valley. 

and many were able to own their farms once sale such things as farmers need. We have 
more. But the whole question needs seri- .said more about these associations on other 
ous study. For high farm j^rices can hardly pages, d'oday there are over 10,000 of 
last forever, and when the small farmer them in the United States, and their more 
cannot earn a living all farming people are than 4,500,000 members make u]> nearly 
likely to sink to the level of the j)easants a half of the active farmers in the country, 
of Europe — undernourished, overworked, un- It is the farmer’s answer to the jmiblems 
educated, and too poor to buy the goods that hnally brought him by the Industrial Revolu- 
the factories turn out. The wlnde country tion, which began about a century and a half 
will be poor and the whole of American ago and is bringing us all so many puzzling 
civilization will .suffer. questions today. 

t i-i .. ■ there is no doubt that farming must 

armers ooperatives 1^^^ thought of in the same terms as other 

Naturally, the iarmers have not seen all industries, d'o understand this we need to 
this go on without trying to save themselves, know a little about its stages of growth in 
It is hard for the individual farmer to act relation to the develoi)ment of the country, 
alone when the stockyards, the grain ele- It passes through various phases as a nation 
vators that buy his grain, the men who !)uy grows, and finally reaches the “ultimate” 
his cotton and his tobacco, and all the other (ul'tl-mat), or final, stage in very old and 
“middlemen” are organized into gigantic crowded countries like China and Japan, 
combines. So the farmers in many places There the “farms” are little gardens, the 
have founded cooperative associations for work is done by hand, and meat is left out 
marketing their goods and buying at whole- of the diet of the people. 
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The very first resources that settlers make 
use of in a fertile, well-watered land are the 
game and furs of the forest. The next stage 
soon follows, when people begin to chop 
doVn the trees for their lumber. In the 
third stage they turn their herds and flocks 
to graze on the newly cleared pastures. In 
treeless countries this will follow directly 
after the first stage, when the great grassy 
stretches are used for hunting. All new 
countries — Western Canada, Australia, 
Argentina, and our own Great Plains — raise 
large numbers of animals in proj:)ortion to 
the population; and the jjroducts shij^ped 
away are cattle, hides, tallow, wool, and 
frozen meat. 

What Is “Extensive Farming**? 

As people increase, the process gradually 
[)asses into the fourth stage, when the ground 
is plowed and crops are raised. As a rule 
grains are put first — planted in wide fields 
and cultivated by machinery. This is known 
as “extensive” farming. It suits the needs 
of a growing j^opulation better than cattle 
or sheep raising, for it costs more to feed 
])lant products to a steer or sheep and then 
eat the animal than it costs for man to eat 
the |)lant products to start with. The grass 
that will make a pound of meat takes up as 
much land as will grow five or ten pounds of 
grain — enough to make from eight to fifteen 
loaves of bread. 

As people are more and more crowded 
together, fewer and fewer animals can be 
raised in proportion to the population and 
people arc likely to eat less and less meat. 
The sheep will probably vanish first, for its 
wcx)l and meat are of less value than the 
milk and meat of the cow. The |)ig holds 
his own the longest, for he gives the largest 
return in meat for the grain it takes to feed 
him, and he is accommodating enough to 
live on scraps from the table, acorns in the 
forest, and such roots and juicy stalks as he 
can turn up in the dooryard. Chickens are 
the last resort of a crowded people, and are 
the only meat many poor farmers in China 
ever have a taste of. Crowded peoples are 
lucky if they can fall back on fish. 

In Germany, Holland, and Belgium cows 
arc still kept in large numbers, but mostly 


they live their lives in the stables and are 
fed in large part on feed shipped in from other 
lands. A certain amount of hay is harvested 
for them on the meadows that cover the 
lowlands along the North Sea, and turnips 
are grown in many fields to add variety to 
their diet. Those cows, of course, are raised 
for their milk. Denmark, the leading dairy- 
ing and poultry country in Europe, still has 
room to turn her cattle out, but she is blessed 
with unusually rich pastures. 

Farming in Crowded Countries 

Holland and Belgium have gone the far- 
thest of the European countries in the process 
of “intensification” — that is, in making the 
land yield the greatest possible return; but 
all the crowded lands of Western Eurof)e 
have an ir tensive agriculture- and all must 
import some of their food. Naturally they 
do not grow much wheat, which, to be profit- 
able, needs large fields and expensive ma- 
chinery. Their little plots of land crowded 
right up to the road with never an inch to 
si)arc in any direi tion — arc planted as a rule 
to other crops -potatoes, beans, sugar beets, 
turnips, cabbage, and similar vegetables. It 
is more or less a “garden agriculture.” It 
takes a great deal of work, but where people 
are so crowded, labor is cheaj) and the land 
must be made to yield as much food as 
possible. Farther south, the people around 
the Mediterranean grow the grape and the 
olive. Hungary, Roumania, and Russia still 
have an extensive agriculture and sell grain 
to their more crowded neighbors. 

The Tiny Farms of the Orient 

China and Jai^an have moved still farther 
in the j)rocess of intensification. They are 
the most crowded countries in the world, 
and must treat their land as they w^ould a 
garden; many of the hillsides arc terraced, 
and several difTerent crops are sometimes 
raised on the same land in one year. Parts 
of Italy are approaching this stage of agri- 
culture. And even in some parts of the 
Southern United States potatoes will be 
followed in the same year by a crop of corn, 
and cowpeas will be sown among the hills 
of the second crop. In China a family of 
twelve will get its living off two and a half 
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These orchards in the West were desert until they were will be increased, and people will probably have to eat 
irrigated. As the world grows more crowded more and new kinds of foods, for cereals tal^ up a great deal of 
more land will have to be reclaimed. The yield of crops land for the amount of nourishment they yield. 


acres of land. But its animals will probal^ly 
be only a few pigs and chickens, possibly a 
cow; its food will be chiefly beans, sweet 
potatoes, millet, a little wheat or barley, and 
perhaps a little corn. Tea is always grown 
in the dooryard, but rice is a luxury. Millet 
is grown to use for winter fuel — and little 
enough is used, at that! No single scrap of 
anything is wasted — even human excrement 
is u.sed as fertilizer. 

The “standard of living’’ — that is, the 
level of comfort that people can provide for 
themselves -Ts probably as low among the 
masses in China and Japan as it is anywhere 
in the world. The crowded lands of Europe 
can give their people a much better living 
because factories have been established and 
the people have turned to industry. By 
selling the manufactured products to less 
crowded countries they can buy the food 
they need from abroad. None of them have 
so high a standard of living as we have, in the 


United States, but they are better off than 
they would be if their peof)le lived entirely 
off the land. China and Jaj^an are gradually 
turning to this new way of life, Japan more 
rapidly than China. 

The Best Crop for Crowded Lands 

The very best use a crowded country can 
make of its land is to jilant tree crops — olives, 
nuts, and fruits. The yield in food per acre 
is larger than in any other crop, and the cost 
of cultivation is very low. For instance, 
walnuts or pecans on a given area will yield 
much more nourishment than wheat will — 
and the farmer has the lumber besides. 
Wherever tree crops have been planted — as 
in Italy, where chestnuts cover the mountain 
sides in certain sections — an amazing number 
of people and animals can live on the crop. 
But it will take a long time to f)ersuade 
people to rely on trees instead of grain, for 
men are slow to change their food habits. 
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P^xperts say that large sections of our 
American lands — hillsides, abandoned farms, 
and stony tracts — should be planted to fruit 
or nut trees. New ICngland, for instance, is 
bc\(lly in need of some such schenne of agri- 
culture. Her soil was never suited to ordinary 
crops, except in the valleys, but trees flourish 
in many places. And lumber everywhere is 
rapidly rising in price. 

What Is “Crop Rotation”? 

It usually haj^pens that when a new coun- 
try is first ojiened uj) to agriculture, the 
farmers dcfiend on a single crop— in the 
United States it has been wheat or cotton 
or tobacco. All goes well for a time, but at 
last the land begins to give out. 'fhen the 
farmer has to turn to crop “rotation” (ro- 
ta' shun)— that is, he plants a succession of 
crops on the same land. This is the second 
step in economical farm management, and 
marks a great advance, ft not only saves 
the land; ii also makes the farmer less de- 
pendent on the jirice of his single crop — he 
has not put all his eggs in one basket. All 
skillful farmers rotate their crops. Tlirough 
the great American corn belt they put in a 
succession of oats, corn, and hay- an ex- 
cellent combination to feed the stock that 
the farmer makes it his business to fatten. 
It may be that he relies on his hogs or his 
steers to bring him in his money. They will 
be his “cash crop,” and will make it possible 
for him to buy his clothes, his furniture, his 
farm implements, and j)crhaps a radio or an 
automobile. 

'This addition of live stock is the third 
important step in scientitic farming. The 
creatures may be. sold on the hoof or kept 
for their milk or wool. They take more care 
than grain docs — but also they >ield more 
money and they greatly enrich the soil. Our 
more prost)erous farming sections all raise 
hogs or cattle and often keep cows. If they 
have gone into dairy farming they have 
reached the fourth stage in scientific farm 
development. The farm is now a kind of 
factory. In its fields it raises the feed which 
its cows will turn into milk. Still more labor 
is necessary than for raising meat, for the 
milk must be cared for as well as the cattle. 


But it is well worth while, since $i,ooo in 
feed will yield only about half as much when 
turned into beef as it will when turned into 
milk. As a final stage in wise farm economy 
the farmer will some day have machines 
for manufacturing his own products- into 
butter and cheese and such — or for manu- 
facturing raw materials that he will buy 
elsewdiere. 

Many of our exhausted farms wall raise 
good hay and support a number of cows. It 
is to be hoped that some day the farmers who 
now struggle to earn a meager living on 
them wall be able to turn to dairying. This 
is especially true in the South, where the 
climate is so mild that cattle do not have to 
be housed in barns. This rich section is 
only beginning to loosen the grip of “one- 
crop farming” — it is still suffering from the 
results of the Civil War. Cotton and tobacco 
wTre long the chief cash crops, and corn fur- 
nished much of the food, with an occasional 
hog for meat. “Hog and hominy” was the 
main diet of many larm families that did 
not even have chickens or a garden to piece 
out. They were undernourished and ill and 
discouraged. But today they are fast learn- 
ing to rotate crops, raise animals, plant a 
garden, and in many cases to start a dairy. 
'Fhey arc learning how to make better use of 
chemical fertilizers. To learn these new farm- 
ing methods is hard, and it is still harder for 
pcoj)le alreadv’ poor to find the money for 
new venturej But the government has 
helloed. And gradually that section of the 
country which was most favored by nature — 
which was meant to be a Carden of Kden — 
is being saved from appalling poverty. 

Whose Problem Is It? 

Now all these arc problems that the lawyer 
and the business man, the school teacher and 
the mechanic, the factory worker and the 
office clerk, will have to help solve. The 
prosperity of the whole country depends 
upon the skill and i^rosperity of the farmer. 
He must be energetic, resourceful, and in- 
telligent. Luckily for our great nation, the 
American farmer has all these qualities. 
(Bven a fair chance he will surely be able 
to weather future storms. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 2 

GAN WE SAVE OUR CROP EANOS? 

Sate: For basic in format ion For statist teal and current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

More than half a million square mission warns us that America 

miles of barren land, 7 465 may he a desert, 7-466 

A rich land that is now a desert. What the National Conservation 
7 -465 Commission does, 7—467-68 

The American Dust Bowl, where What ‘'sheet erosion’' is, 7 469 

the wind blows our land away, What the '‘C.C.C.” boys did, 7- 

7 466 470 

How water steals topsoil, 7-466 Maps for the farmer, 7 -470 
Americans are a nation of wast- Cunning plowin^^: helps keep the 
ers, 7—466-67 water from carrying soil away. 

The National Resources Com- 7~47o 

Things to Think About 

How long does it take Nature to What are our '‘sub-marginar^ 
make an inch of soil? lands? 

How does rich land become bar- How do grasses protect soil? 

ren? What are “windbreaks ’? 

How has the blowing away of our What do we mean by the “bal- 
topsoil been made possible? ance of nature"? 

Picture Hunt 

Why was this farm abandoned? How fast does a pine grow? 2- 
7-465 240 

How have we destroyed our Who watches for forest fires? 

forests? 7-^467 2-241 

How can farmers help to prevent How irrigation makes the desert 
land from washing away? 8- bloom, 7—510 

249 The wind carrying away a farm- 

Raising baby trees, 2-^245 er’s soil, i 228 

Related Material 
What soil is made of, 1-95-96 i— 49 

Soil and subsoil, 1-40 What Theodore Roosevelt did for 

How rivers carry the earth away, our forests, 2—241-42, 7—310 

Summary Statement 

Once-rich lands have become more in other sections. Ameri- 

barren in many parts of the cans have been wasteful of their 

world, and if care is not taken natural heritage. Now they 

the same thing may happen in realize that they have destroyed 

America. In the Dust Bowl soil many of their forests. The gov- 

has been swept away by the ernment has stepped in to con- 

winds. Water carries away even serve our woods and fields. 
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Why has the farmer abandoned this house, and what 
has killed the trees? The answer is lack of water-- - 
long droughts that never seem to end. Houses like 
this one are scattered o/er the whole Columbia Basin, 
where farmers planted orchards in a period of abundant 


rains. It would be hard to find more fertile soil, but 
without irrigation it cannot produce in dry seasons. 
Scenes like this tell why our government goes to great 
expense in building dams and reservoirs to prevent 
floods and store water for use in droughts. 


CAN WE SAVE OUR CROP LANDS? 

The Soil Is Our Most Valuable Possession, Yet We Are Losing It 
at an Appalling Rate. With It We Shall Lose All Hope of 
Remaining a Great Nation 


OME with US to Asia — across the 
thousands of miles of forest and field, 
mountain and sea that lie between us 
and the Gobi (go'bc) Desert. Here, in the 
center of a vast unwalered tract of more than 
half a million square miles, we shall j)ause to 
watch the winds tirelessly whip uj) the barren 
sand and drive it, like an enormous file 
against the naked rocks. Dust darkens the 
air. Our throats are parched. Around us on 
every side is an appalling desolation. Tn 
many places no green thing grows, no living 
creature can survive. Across the waste the 
sand dunes march with slow, relentless pace; 
they are the only moving things on the face of 
^he desert. They have buried fields and cities 


that nourished here in ages long gone by. 

Now come with us to the storied land of 
Mesopotamia (mes'6-p6-ta'mi-a), that fa- 
mous region between the I'igris (ti'gris) and 
Euphrates (u-fra'tez) rivers, where centuries 
ago man spread one of his great civilizations. 
Sumeria, Eabyloriia, Assyria — they ruled the 
w’orld with a magnificence that astounded the 
races beneath their sway. To-day they too 
are desert, haunted by the hare and the 
jackal. 1'heir teeming cities are heaped-up 
mounds of sand, where learned men come to 
dig for relics of the great days of the past. 

*Tiut how' can k be?” you ask. “Why 
should there be a desert here to-day where 
the land once was fertile?” 
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Come with us on another journey — not 
such a long one this time. In fact we shall 
not even be leaving our own native land. 
Come w’ith us to the great plains that sweep 
eastw^ard from the Rockies — to eastern Colo- 
rado, western Kansas, western Oklahoma, or 
parts of Wyoming. We shall be in the famous 
American Dust Bowl, where land that was 
once green with grass and dotted with vast 
henls of cattle is now fast turning to desert 
such as we saw^ on the barren plains 
of Mesopotamia. The very proc- 
ess that caused the great civi- 
lization of ‘Hhe two rivers” 
to vanish from the earth is 
going on over vast tracts J 
of our own country, and at M 
terrific speed. In 1934 m 
over 300,000,000 tons of m 
rich topsoil was blow^n p 
out of the Dust Bowl in M 
a single day. Much of ^ 
of the land that remains ^ 
is unfit for any kind of 
crop. Even wild grass w'ill 
not grow on some of it. 

'fhe trouble here came 
from the fact that land 

. Photo by Ronettle 

suited only to grass had 

been plowed a few years H“uand*grass'*pUii 

back and planted to crops, Oregon coast, ^ 
,,,, ^ / strange tncks with 

1 hen came droughts, wmen see in the foregrou 

the parched earth turned as grass wiu hj 

, ^ , and keep it from bl 

dry as a uone. Without the vatei 

grasses to protect the soil 
and hold it together with their fine mat of 
roots, the wind could have its way. Terrible 
dust storms followed. Millions of tons of 
topsoil were blown away, a loss which it will 
take generations to replace. Farms to east- 
ward were buried. Live stock jicrished. 
Vast tracts of land went back to desert. 
For it is only in topsoil that crops will grow. 
Subsoil is unproductive. 

Now what is to be done? For surely some- 
thing must be done and done quickly. The 
National Resources Committee reports: ‘*The 
fact is that most of the territory of the United 
States is not naturally suited for a permanent 
civilization. It is like th« land of the Mayas 
of Yucatan, or the land of Babylon — a rich 
country where civilization can flash into a 
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This strange vegetation is sand-binding 
Holland grass planted on the dunes of 
the Oregon coast, where the winds play 
strange tricks with the sand, as you may 
see in the foreground. The tough roots 
of the grass will hold the sand in place 
and keep it from blowing over the culti- 
vated land. 


blaze of glory and then collapse in a few 
generations into ruin. Our soil is not enriched 
by the usual methods of cultivation, but im- 
poverished. By the normal processes of our 
farming, our mining and our lumbering, .we 
create a desert. . . . Any nation whose land 
naturally tends to turn into desert must 
take measures to preserve the land or it will 
surely die.” 

And it is not the wind alone that is robbing 
us of our soil. Water is doing even 
more. Wherever it can get to 
work on a cultivated .sloj)e it 
filches away the toi)soil. It 
has utterly ruined 100,000,- 
000 acres of land that 
was once in thriving farms. 
And 100,000,000 acres 
is a very great deal. It 
i is equal, roughly, to 
New ICngland, New 
York, and Pennsylva- 
nia combined. Another 
125,000,000 acres of fertile 
topsoil has largely been 
washed out of farms that 
the unhappy owners are 
still trying to work. The.se 

•lit AaiiiiUMlralinn ' i 

are our oiiuch talked-of 
ion is sand-binding ^ 1 'mi 1 a 1 

sd on the dunes of sub-maiginal lands. And 

lere the winds play another 100,000,000 

e sand, as you may , ,, , . 

I. The tough roots acres are gradually losing 

Lng%*ve"'‘the Experts say 

land. that 3,000,000,000 tons of 

our richest soil are washed 
into the rivers every year — an annual 
loss of $400,000,000 1 

The Tragedy of Our Abandoned Farms 

And besides this yearly loss, much of the 
land that is not being washed or blown away 
has been so exhausted that it will not raise 
crops. All along the eastern seaboard are 
these “abandoned farms,” where the early 
settlers, drunk with what seemed the never- 
ending riches of this new continent, farmed 
the soil without any care for it and then dis- 
carded it for new land farther west. Who in 
that day ever dreamed that sometime all the 
fertile acres would be taken? Who could 
foresee the teeming millions who would 
one day inhabit this “land of opportunity”? 
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JMioto lt\ U S l'’ijr«?^l .Sprint* 

Think how beantiful and useful a forest is — then 
study the terrible oeselation of this scene. And do not 
overlook the gully which may grow until the whole 
region is eaten away. Fire has finished the work 


of men who have laid bare the region with destructive 
logging. The government is saving many of our forests 
to-day by including them in national forest preserves, 
and is setting out trees in cut-over land. 


As a result of all her carelessness and waste 
the United States to-day finds herself wdth 
just half the available farm land she had 
w^hen the Pilgrims landed. She is faced with 
the terrible fact that, if things arc allowed to 
go on as they are going at })resent, she will 
be hojielessly on the decline as a great nation 
in another hundred years. And more 
than that, people w^ho know' — people like 
the .Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States — tell us that unless we take vigorous 
stej)s at once, it will be loo late. .Another 
thirty years of carelessness, and the soil, our 
most important source of wTalth, wall be gone 
past recall. 

Nature Always Takes Her Time 

Now if you will read what we have said 
elsewhere in these books as to how the soil is 
made and what it consists of, you will under- 
stand why, once this j)recious stuff is gone, 
it is gone forever — or at least “forever’^ as 
we reckon human time. Under natural con- 
ditions five hundred years are necessary to 
make only an inch of soil. You see, in the 
calendar of Nature ‘'a thousand years arc 
but as yesterday when it is past.’' Only 


man is impatient. Nature takes her time. 

Now our early settlers — and for that 
matter many of the farmers wdio are ex- 
hausting the soil to-day — had no notion that 
the things they were wasting w'ere priceless. 
Having such wealth, ever ready to hand, it 
was easy for Americans to become a nation 
of wasters. Nobody gave a thought to the 
future of oui farms and forests, our streams, 
our wild life. Our natural resources w'ere 
left to take care of themselves. But that 
they could not do in the face of man’s care- 
lessness and greed. As a result it finally 
became necessary for our national govern- 
ment to take a hand in the management of 
these affairs. Beginning in 1871, with the 
establishment of a United States Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Fisheries, governmental 
activities w^re enlarged and multiplied till 
in 1 909 President Theodore Roosevelt ap- 
pointed a National Conservation Commission 
w^hose business it was to take stock of 
America’s natural resources and to propose 
means of keeping them for future generations. 
Since that time new bureaus and commissions 
have been organized and put to w'ork as needs 
have arisen, and to-day those arms of the gov- 
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ernment that look after the protection and 
conservation of natural resources are among 
the most active of its many departments. 

When We Disturb the Balance of Nature 

Even before our government made its first 
surs^cy of the country’s natural resources, it 
was well known that the conservation of any 
one natural resource is a matter closely re- 
lated to the conservation of nearly all others. 
For example, the 
draining of swamps 
and marshes where 
wild fowl feed and 
nest eventually leads 
to the extinction of 
the birds. Turning 
prairie lands to agri- 
cultural purposes 
meant the wiping out 
of buffalo and other 
wild creatures. Cut- 
ting down forests for 
their timber not onl\' 
robs us of valualjle 
lumber supplies but 
brings llood and dis- j 
aster to people living 
on the banks of distant by C. S Oenluiticiif .Sur\pv 



V^ers. Here is good land that is fast being eaten away. 

r/Anci.rvqiinn Georgia once had a fertile coastal plain, but now 
i 5 eiore constrvauon ^ washed and gullied beyond 


— these we know only too well. Both were 
caused at bottom by the cutting of timber 
lands that had formerly held back the water 
from melting snows and had fed it out grad- 
ually to the streams over a period of many 
weeks. 

But Hoods and drought are only a part of 
the havoc worked by such careless deforesta- 
tion. An even greater damage is the tearing 
away of llv' topsoil from thousands of square 
miles of fine farm land. 
Only a moment’s 
thought will show us 
the importance of con- 
serving the soil. With- 
out proper soil there 
can be no .satisfactori- 
agriculture. .\nd 
farming is one of the 
main occu[)ations in 
tlie United Stales. 
Nearly million peo- 
j)le-- -about one-fifth of 
tlu‘ population-are 
engaged in it. In the 
i()4o’s, the value of 
princi|)al farm crops 
ran as high as 20 bil- 
lion dollars annually 
fast being eaten away. No other business pro- 

anything like 


had become a matter repair. Gullies are the work of water, and often start that much in a single 
when sloping land is plowed with the furrows running t 

of concern to the na- down hill. Proper methods of plowing and >^dr. And on whiil 

tion ruthless timber strip cropping— that is, growing crops in strips with the farmers grow, the 
^ I- grass between— help to keep our soil from washing ^ r , , , 

cutters went through away as this Georgia soil has done. rest of US must depcMid 

the forests and literally for food. There is no 

stripped them. For this greed the whole soil without life and there is no life without 

nation is now navinc handsomely- With the soil. 
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cutters went through * away as this Gcoi 

the forests and literally 

stripped them. For this greed the whole 
nation is now i)aying handsomely. With the 
heavy growth of timber gone, winter snows 
melt and How off more quickly. The sudden 
torrents of water swell thousands of tiny 
streams beyond their banks, and this ovcrllow 
tears away the precious topsoil and hurries 
it on to the sea. Besides this, rivers bear 
their burden of soil and coarse gravel to the 
fine farm lands in the rivers’ lower courses 
and dump their burden there to the ruination 
of the land. They pile sediment up behind 
dams, fill reservoirs, and even clog the rivers’ 
natural channels. The horrors of Hoods such 
as the country saw in the winter of 1937 and 
the tragic losses of the drought the year before 


What Is “Sheet Erosion”? 

Of course wind and water are always at 
work tearing away the soil. The process is 
called '‘erosion” (e-ro'zhuii), which simply 
means “wearing away.” Natural erosion 
goes on so slowly that the balance of Nature 
is not disturbed. Fertility is built up as fast 
as fertile soil is carried away. But when man 
ste[)S in, things begin to go at a terrific rate- 
and it is this man-made erosion that must 
be n re veil ted. 

Now there arc various stages in water 
erosion, and all take [ilace on sloping land 



Pliiilo of T’s Mur«om of It<<< liim.it Ion 

This fine structure is part of Shasta Dam, the third Sacramento River in California, it controls floods and 

larRest concrete dam in the world. Built across the stores water lor irrigation and for electric power. 


that is not well proteried 1)\' plant icrowth. slope after a rain leave countless tracks or 
'The first kind is called sheet erosion. It re- tiny furrows behind them. Cliven time and 
suits when rain falling on tilled land mixes a wide enough area to work in, these furrows 
(juiekly with the fine loose soil on top and will grow iiuo gullies and once a gull\' is 
forms a thin mud or film that stops up formed, the hnd is gone for good, 
all the tiny holes by which water usually Naturally, all these stages of erosion are to 
sinks into the eartli. .\11 the rest of the he found on American lands, in some places 
shower has to run off, taking its burden of worse than in others. Nearly everywhere 
rich soil along with it. fliis is the first step there is a certain amount, but perhaj^s the 
in erosion. It cannot take place when the most tragic example occurs in Georgia, where 
ground is thickl\' covered, for grass and close gully erosior is widespread and has taken the 
plant growth kec]) this lilm from forming. whole of a oncc-ferlile county. It is interest- 
Thc water that filters through them is clean. ing to know that the most mighty of these 
Dig into the earth an inch or two on any gullies was started by nothing worse than 
forest door. The soil is almost like a sponge water drij^ping from the roof of a farmer’s 
'Fhere is no loose earth to make a cemcntlike barn, 
film to sto|) the millions of tinv entrances. 

What Are We Doing to Save the Soil? 

What is “Shoestring Erosion”? Xow wliat are we going to do about it? 

Now' sheet erosion is hard to see, but the What steps are Americans taking to save 
next stage is evident enough. It is called their great land from the twilight that 
shoestring erosion or finger erosion. 'Fhou- threatens to close in upon it? Tn our 
sands of little rills rushing down a |>lowed national government established a bureau of 
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experts known as the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. It is part of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and with the help of a number of other 
agencies, es[)ccially those whose duty it is to 
protect and increase our water resources, it 
aims to do everything in its power to save 
our valuable crop lands. 

Mapping the Farmer’s Land 

What is being done? The first step is for 
the government to persuade the farmer to 
cooperate. This of course is largely a matter 
of educating him to see the situation. Once 
he has agreed to help, a map of his farm is 
made and experts tell him what to do with 
every acre he has. No steep slopes are 
planted to crops. They are put into pasture 
or, if very steep, into woodland. No sloj)e 
of more than ten to every hundred feet is 
plowed, and sometimes land that slopes as 
little as five feet to every hundred is planted 
to grass. Slopes of more than twenty feel 
to a hundred are usually planted with trees. 
Besides this plan for his land, the farmer is 
given a plan for rotating his crops, so that 
the land may not be worn out with nothing 
but cotton or tobacco or wheat or corn. 
Sloping land is not planted entirely to crops 
that do not permit of grass being grown be- 
tween the rows. 

Sometimes mildly sloping crop lands are 
terraced -for even a very gentle sloj)c c«an 
wash badly, once the land is plowed. Chan- 
nels are made between the terraces to carry 
the water downhill. Farmers everywhere 
are urged not to plow their land up and down 
the hills, but instead to plow along the hill- 
side horizontally. Tlien the furrows will 
serve for terraces and so keep the water from 
running off too fast. Sometimes broad 
strips of grass are left on a hillside to stoj) 
the downward flow. 

Where small gullies have already been 
washed out, check dams are built of lumber 
or cement or even loose stones and gravel. 
The earth fills in behind the dam and the 
washing is stopped. In other places vines 
that make a rapid growth are planted on 
the sides of a gully and by their firm roots 
kee[) the soil from washing. 

On level land the soil can lose its valuable 
properties through what is known as leaching. 


Minerals that serve as plant food are dis- 
solved out of the soil and sink far down into 
the earth. Leaching can be stopped by 
never allowing plowed land to be bare. If 
possible, grass is planted between the rows 
of a croj) and over a field when the regular 
crop is harvested. Naturally leaching goes 
hand in hand with sheet erosion. Planting 
between the rows is also of use in keeping 
topsoil from blowing away in dry areas. On 
lands in the Dust Howl, desert w^eeds are 
coaxed to grow— and grass, where it is 
possible. To protect farms that are still 
fertile, windbreaks of trees are planted. It 
is important that grasslands should not be 
grazed too close. 'Fhat is one of the causes 
of present conditions in the Dust Howl. 

Intelligent Use of the Land Pays 

The Soil Conservation Service is not 
the only agency that works to improve 
the soil. There are others in the federal 
government that devote effort to hee|)ing 
it in condition so that Americans and 
many people in other countries may have 
more and ijetter products from the land. 
The 'rennessee Valiev Authority, for ex- 
ample, and the l)e|)artment of the Interior 
have divisions that are alwTTys at work to 
bring about all sorts of improved methods 
of farming. 

When WOrld War II came, the program 
of the soil experts was well under wav. 
The achievements of the American farmers 
in ])roducing “frjod for victory” wais due 
in no small measure to this j)rogram. In 
addition to feeding American civilian and 
military citizens belter than ever before, 
they produced enough to send the Allies a 
billion dollars’ worth of food a year -and 
much other farm produce besides. 'To do 
this, some land that w^as being allowed to 
“rest” w'as })ut back into cultivation. Hut 
with all its demands. World War 11 took 
less toll from the land than did World 
War 1. Con.servationists did not relax 
their efforts during and after the war. 
And American soil experts are also working 
with men in other nations to help solve 
farming problems in many parts of the 
world. 
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Tanks are of different sizes depend- 
ing upon the work they have to do. 
Small ones, like the one at the left, 
are useful in clearing machine-gun 
nests and are very easy to ma- 
neuver on the field of battle. Their 
armor is lighter than that on the 
larger ones, some of which carry 
frontal armor six inches thick. AH 
tanks must be lined or padded, for 
they give a crew a very rough ride. 

Pln.fo hy IJ. S. Army .Signal Corps 



SOLDIERS of UNCLE SAM 

The United States Has Never Wanted a Big Army 
in Times of Peace, but Has Built Up 
Vast Forces in Wartime 


E HE first army the United States ever 
had was the one that fought in its 
Revolution. It consisted of militia- 
men from the various colonics, and they had 
been authorized by the Continental Con- 
gress, in June, 1775, for defense 

of the country. The command was given to 
General George Washington, who became 
its first commander in chief. 

The militia units w^hich formed that army 
had been in existence many years before the 
Revolution. They were colonial troops, 
patterned on similar troops in the mother 
country, and serving mainly as protective 
forces for the various colonies against the 
Indians and the French. Since each colony 
had its own system of raising and organizing 
its militia, there was little uniformity 
among the independent units. In all, how- 
ever, the militiamen were enlisted for short 


periods, varying from two weeks to six 
months, and were commanded in general by 
inclficicnt officers, largely chosen for their 
popularity or appointed by colonial governors 
for political reasons. Under these conditions 
there was little chance of producing a well 
trained or well disciplined body of men. 

General Washington was faced with the 
serious problem of bringing order into this 
rather motley army. He soon found he 
could not expect much help from the Con- 
tinental Congress, which had far too little 
influence over the separate colonies. The 
colonies were jealous of their former sole 
command of their own troops and they 
struggled against giving any of it up to the 
commander in chief. Some went so far as 
to dictate the conditions under which their 
inifitia should serve. 

For such reasons Washington soon saw' 
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largely de- 
termined 
the suc- 
cessful end 
of the Rev- 
olution. 

After the 
\\ a r the 
militia re- 
turned to 
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Photo Copyright by Milwaukee I^lbUQ MuMum 


Through most cf the nineteenth centuiy the Regular 
Army was all too frequently celled upon to act with 
the militia in putting down Indian uprisings. This 
picture shows the end cf one of the most tragic of 
these, the Black Hawk War fought in Wisconsin and 


Illinois in 1832. Black Hawk, leader of the Sauk 
Indiana, is being turned over tD the white men by 
other Indians v/ith whom he vainly took refuge after 
the terrible battle, or rather massacre, of Bad Axe 
River, when his people were nearly wiped out 


provided an adequate army that was still 
consistent with the wishes of a peace-loving 
and democratic people. That this policy is 
still in force may be seen from the character 
of our army before the Second World War. 
By an Act of Congress it consisted of three 
forces, the Regular Army, the National 
Guard--- when called into the federal service 
— and the Organized Reserves. 

The Men Who Belong to the Regular Army 

The Regular Army is our first line of de- 
fense in peace time. It is made up of profes- 
sional soldiers who all go into it of their own 
free will. Before 1940 our country never 
knew compulsory military service for its citi- 
zens except in time of war. We felt that 
to demand it in peace lime was an infringe- 
ment upon individual rights. Now, how- 
ever, the ways of making war have changed 
so greatly that a nation suddenly invaded 
could not train up a new army in time to 
ward off defeat. So even in peace time we 
are teaching our young men to fight. 

The National Guard, or Organized Militia, 


as it was long called, is still mainly a state 
organization. Only in the oA^ent of war or 
other serious emergency is it called to serve 
with the Regular Army. In the various 
states it gives service in quelling riots in 
prisons or elsewhere, in helping to maintain 
quarantine, and in giving aid in disasters 
such as floods, earthcpiakes, and fires. Older 
than the Regular Army, it long differed 
greatly from this body in its organization, 
discipline, and training; but since 1900 it has 
become more and more “regularized^^ in these 
matters. At present Regular Army officers 
are detailed as instructors with the various 
state units, and there is more federal super- 
vision. 

The Work of Organized Reserves 

The third line of the nation^s defense, the 
Organized Reserves, is a rather new de- 
parture in our defense system. Among the 
nations of Euro[)c a reserve has long been an 
important part of the Army, but our coun- 
try v^as late (1920) in making any real pro- 
vision for such a force. The service now 
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consists of a Reserve Officers Corps and an 
Enlisted Reserve Corps, both voluntary. 
Possible future reserves, both officers and 
men, are provided for in the Reserve Officers 
"Ffaining Corps (ROTC) in schools and col- 
leges, and also in a large number of Citizen 
Military Camps in different sections of the 
country. In peace time all train civilians, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men for pos- 
sible reserve commissions. 

How the Regular Army Has Kept Busy 

Since the Revolution our army has served 
in five major foreign wars and in one civil 
war. These are the War of 1812 against the 
British, the Mexican War (1846), the Civil 
War (1861), the Spanish- American W^ar 
(1898), and two World Wars (1917, 1Q41). 
In all these the small Regular Army made 
the nucleus around which the necessary citi- 
zen-soldiers could be enlisted and trained, 
whether militia, volunteers, or conscripts. 
In the inteivais between wars, until 1894, 
the Regular Army wa\s busy fighting Indians, 
pushing our frontier westwaird, building and 
maintaining the numerous forts which dotted 
the new area, exj)loring and mai)ping the 


wilderness, building roads and bridges, aid- 
ing in the construction of railways, and at 
all times giving protection to the pioneers, 
who followed fast as settlers in the lands 
which the Army opened up. This ^‘W'inning 
of the West'^ was a difficult service, and the 
burden fell mostly on our smjill regular 
forces. 

After the Spanish-American War our na- 
tion had a rather new military problem. We 
then became a world power, with a need for 
a larger standing army. Congress now re- 
versed its former policy of reducing the 
Regulars at the end of each war, and in- 
creased them to 100 , 000 — four times their 
former number. In this period the most 
efficient peace-time army in the nation’s 
history w^as built up, and one that was pre- 
pared to train and organize the four million 
soldiers who served during World W’^ar I, 
wffiich came all too soon. After this war 
Congress i)assed the National Defense Act 
of 1920. But in ])eace our Regular Army 
was a small one, consisting of about 105,000 
men. It ranked seventeenth in size among 
the armies of the major nations. 

How the Army Is Organized 



'Hie Army’s past success has been due 
largely to its efficient organization. The 
changes in this have been many, and each 
one has been made with the idea of pro 
ducing a belter military unit. At the 
.Army’s head we find the President as com- 
mander in chief. He is assisted by a Secre- 

Anti-aircraft--or A A -guns are 
being manned by their crews in 
World War II. They will shoot 
very fast and very far into the 
heavens. Certain AA guns, no- 
tably the automatic Bofors used by 
our Army, have flaring muzzles to 
protect the eyes of 
the gunners from 
the glare of the 
discharge, espe- 
cially at night. 
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I’fnHn h,% n S Ariiiv SiKri'il f’orp*( 


Army discipline includes a good deal more than smart apparel and equipment is always in order and condition, 
saluting and instant obedience to commands. It is When the commanding officer comes by on a tour of in- 
keeping every boot and button polished, seeing to it spection, whether in the barrack or in the field, it will 

that the fine Garand rifle is immaculately clean and go badly with the soldier whose kit shows signs of care- 

perfectly oiled, and that every other article of wearing lessness or whose possessions are found in disorder. 


lary of Defense, who lieacls all the armed 
forces. Under him are the departments of 
the Army, Air Force, and Navy. 'Popmost 
authority in the Department of the .Army ^ 
the Secretary of the Army, a civilian ap- 
[)ointed by the President and res[)onsiblc 
only to him and to the Secretary of Defense. 
Second to him is the Chief of Staff, the high- 
est ranking Army olheer. He commands all 
branches of the .Army of the United States 
and is rcsjionsible for their use in war and 
for insuring their readiness in case of w'ar. 
He also rej^resents the Army on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the joint planning gnnip of 
the Army, Air Force, and Navy. The Chief 
of Staff has general charge of j)lannin^ and 
carrying out the military program. As- 
sisting him is a group of ofheers who make 
up the Army Cieneral Staff. 

The Old and New Infantry Divisions 

Of late the General Staff has given the or- 
ganization of the infantry division a thor- 
ough overhauling. In the First World War 


the men who were sent to France fought in 
what is known as the “srpitire” division, 
which contained two infantry brigades -or 
four regiments and one brigade of held 
artillery All together the unit contained 
about 28,000 men. For modern w^arfare such 
masses of men are much too cumbersome. 
It takes five or six hours for an order from 
division headcjuarters to reach the last man 
in the ranks and be acted uj^on b\^ him, and 
by that time the eneniy is upon him w'ith 
air[)lanes, machine guns, and tanks. 

Accordingly, the officers on the (General 
Staff invented the new^ “triangular,” or 
“stream-lined,” division, which has gradually 
replaced the old square division in the army. 
'Fhe number of men has been cut down to 
15,000 or t6,ooo war strength, a size that 
makes for sjieed and much greater ease in 
maneuver. 'Fhe old-fashioned organization 
of troops into brigades has been done away 
with. There now are four battalions of field 
artillery, and the four infantry regiments 
have been cut down to three. 
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Though the infantry in the new division 
has been reduced in size, it has been rein> 
lorced by a large number of men from sup- 
porting arms— such as the signal cor])s and 
the corps of engineers- ind hasljeen given a 
tremendous firing 
power — quite as much 
as the square division 
had. What has hap- 
pened is that men 
have been replaced by 
guns. Each of llie 
three infantry regi- 
ments has its own bat- 
talion of artillery, 
with which it has been 
thoroughly trained. 

'J'he light artillery 
contains .;() 105-milli- 
meler howitzers — • 
guns whicli send a 
{)rojectile 4 inches in 
diameter iu a ];igh 
arch instead of in a 
straight line. 'Hie 
heavy artillery con- 
tains 12 155-millimc- 
ter — O-inch -how- 
itizers. 

Ik'sides the artillery 
we liave just men- 
tioned, there are, of 
course, the various 
guns in the heavy- 
weapons units of the 
infantry. A division 
has over 440 of these 
automatic weapons in 
all. Many are used as 
anti-aircraft guns as 
as well as for ground 
fighting. 

And over and above 
all this heavy fire 
every infantryman carries either his fine semi- 
automatic Garand rillc — with its rapid fire 
and its deadly liayonct — or else an auto- 
matic or a semi-automatic carbine. Also he 
has a grenade (gr(!'-nad') — a bomb to be 
thrown by hand— and usually he is provided 
with a short sharp knife. He is a fighting 
unit of terrific power. 


Much greater speed has been given the 
division by ])utting its eciuipment and sup- 
plies in motor vehicles. The (luartermaster’s 
company alone has fifty motorized trucks, 
which can soon outdistance the old-fashioned 
supply train with its 
teams of sweating 
horses. This means 
that the fighters will 
get their food on time. 

So far we have 
spok(*n of the infantry, 
which is the most im- 
jiortant jiart of any 
army. Xo matter how 
swift and iirilliant the 
air force and how pow- 
erful and deadly the 
tanks, in an infantry 
engagement they both 
have it as their main 
juirpose to support 
the men who fight on 
foot with a gun. War 
grows always more 
complicated as more 
and more ways are 
found to help the 
infantryman. 

Tn the past one of 
the most important 
arms of the service 
was the cavalry, made 
up of soldiers who 
fought on horseback 
with sword and lance, 
or — after the time of 
our ('ivil War — rode 
into battle on horse- 
back and then dis- 
mounted and fought 
on foot with rifle and 
bayonet. It was the 
cavalry’s business to 
hurl itself at the enemy’s ranks and throw 
them into confusion by the shock and sur- 
prise of the attack. Now tanks and air- 
jflancs serve that purpose much better, and a 
man on horseback is not much good against 
barbed-wire entanglements and machine guns. 
But the cavalry is just as important as it used 
to be. It is now mechanized and is used 



» l>> C S \riii> Kimi 

Comfort is one of the first considerations in equip- 
ping a modern soldier. His clothes will be durable, 
of a color that does not show dirt, of easy cut and fit, 
and of the proper weight for the weather and climate 
in which they are to be worn. Above are shown two 
unifonns given out in our Army the cool summer 
khaki at the left and at the right the heavier olive- 
drab woolen uniform for winter. The shoes at any 
season are the best that experts can design, the finest 
and most comfortable of any soldier’s in the world. 
It is interesting to contrast these uniforms of the 
Second World War with those of the First World 
War, shown on the opposite page. The modem re- 
cruit would be a good deal annoyed if he had to wear 
the stiff felt hat his father wore in 1917. 
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mostly for getting information as to the 
enemy’s movements — that is, for reconnais- 
sance (re-kdn'-i-sSns) — and for screening the 
movements of its own side, so that the enemy 
will not know the plan of battle. Sometimes 
cavalry must stay on its mission for days or 
weeks at a time when reconnoitering (rek'6- 
noi'ter) — that is, when getting information 
as to llie enemy’s whereabouts. 

No country to-day tries to defend itself 
without a large assortment of big guns — or 
artillery. They are of many shapes and 
sizes — as you will learn from our story of 
armaments — and are of four general types, 
seacoast, anti-aircraft, and field artillery, and 
tank destroyers. The coast artillery has to 
defend permanent positions, such as forts at 
the entrance to harbors or important railw^ays. 
It must defend our long coast line — mostly, 
of course, against hostile naval vesselb-“and 
it must defend our land against air attack. 

The coast artillery also attends to laying 
mines — or floating bombs — at the entrance 
to important harbors or at any i)oint where 
an enemy may be expected to make a land- 
ing. Mines set by the coast artillery are con- 
trolled by electricity so that they may be set 
off whenever the order is given. 

The “King of Battles” 

Big guns that go with the army into battle 
belong to the field artillery, which has been 
called “the king of battles.” It accounts for 
a large percentage of the killed and wounded 
among the enemy. But also the field artil- 
lery saves the lives of many of its own men 
by pounding the enemy’s fortified positions 
before the advance of the infantry, which 
follows the fire forward and destroys the 
enemy. Artillery used to be drawn by horses, 


but nearly all of it is now motorized. As a 
rule, the gun is hitched to a truck, in which 
the gunners and the ammunition are carried. 

The Importance of the Supply Line 

Modern artillery must be served by a very 
active supply line, for the modern gun fires 
much faster than the guns of even twenty- 
five years ago, and supply trucks must shuttle 
back and forth as fast as they can to keep 
their giants supplied with ammunition. 

The infantryman has another valiant 
helper in the army engineer. That highly 
trained specialist will go under deadly fire 
into the most exposed positions in order to 
repair a bridge or roadway or to throw ii]) a 
defensive position. Without the corps of 
engineers the infantry could not do some of 
its most imjiortant work. 

Besides building roads, bridges, and forti- 
fications, constructing landing fields for the 
air force and attending to their cainoutlage, 
the engineers also have charge of military 
mining — one of the most dangerous things a 
soldier can do. The sapjier, or military 
miner, digs a long tunnel under the enemy’s 
positions and blows them up with dynamite. 
Often he gets valuable information from 
conversations he overhears in Jhis way. 

The cor])s of engineers is just as useful in 
peace as in war. It builds and takes care 
of all the harbors, locks, and dams along our 
inland waterways, and does us many other 
services. It was a military (‘ngineer, Cieneral 
Gocthals fgo'thalz), who built that master- 
piece of engineering, the Panama Canal. 

Still another s|)ecialist who comes to the 
aid of the man who carries the gun is the 
Army signalman. Without him our Army 
would find itself deaf and clumb. For one 
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The engineers must build their roads and bridge their Here they have laid a heavy pontoon, and are placing 
rivers no matter how impossible the task may seem. the last treadways to join it with the shore. 


of ihe most important necessities for winning 
a war is an eflicient system of communica- 
tion. Exj)erts in radio, telephone, and tele- 
graph keep all branches of the service in 
constant contact while fighting is going on. 
Merely by speaking into a radio telephone an 
officer in a plane uj) aloft can issue orders 
that will show how to drop the shells on the 
target, ev^en though the gunner cannot see 
what he is aiming at. Because of the efficient 
organization of tEe Army Signal Corps the 
chief of staff can sit at his desk in Washington 
and direct the strategy that in two or three 
hours will be carried out by an army of men 
fighting on the other side of the globe. Mod- 
ern warfare would cease to exist if it were not 
for our system of rapid communication. 

Who Trains the Messenger Pigeons? 

The signal corps also trains homing pi- 
geons for messenger service and develops 
equipment for taking weather observations 
and for finding directions. It takes motion 
pictures of the Army for use in training. And 


it intercepts and decodes enemy messages. 
On other pages we have told how to send mes- 
sages in code and how to puzzle them out. 
In an engagement the signal corps must work 
near the front lines, and set up and repair 
its radios, telephones, and telegraphs under 
heavy fin\ When the line of radio or tele- 
phone communication is hopelessly broken, 
the signalman must get his message through 
in some other way — by signaling with flags 
or lights or, if need be, by word of mouth. 

A Battle Zone in Three Dimensions 

So far wc have been speaking of those arms 
of our military service that have been in exist- 
ence for many years. But there are two 
new arms that came into being as a part of 
modern warfare - the United States Air Force, 
now a separate brancli of the defense serv- 
ices, and the armored force, or tank corps. 
They have changed our whole method of fight- 
ing by giving warfare great speed and a third 
dimension. The battle zone now has thick- 
ness as well as length and breadth. 
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Though in many ways less picturesque than 
the Air Force, the armored force takes a 
powerful hold of our imaginations and has 
done much to revolutionize the character of 
modern warfare. Tn a sense it makes a land 
battle a little like one at sea. When those 
great fortresses move on their tractors across 
a battlefield, spit ting fire and overriding every 
obstacle, they remind one a good deal of 
battleships going into action, and they may 
be maneuvered in somewhat the same way. 
For battles may be fought between groups of 
tanks, with no infantry units j)resent. 

When the Tanks Go into Battle 

But the primary business of tl.e armored, 
or mechanized, force is to su|)j)ort the infan- 
try by clearing aw'ay obstacles and also by 
breaking through the enemy’s lines and 
spreading a deadly lire in long columns well 
to the rear. An armored division will some- 
times be stretched out as much as ninety 
miles along an enemy’s highway. It will 
seize important {loints, destroy suj^ply lines, 
and, with the help of planes, throw the op- 
posing forces and the civilian jiopulation into 
complete disorder. Tn doing this it can call 
for help from motorcycles and the various 
other vehicles that go to make up a mecha- 
nized unit. If need be, airplanes will give it 
aid. 


labor. The men who man the machine guns 
must know' how to fire and take care of a 
number of kinds of guns, and many of the 
Army’s specialists, such as the engineers, 
must be able to pick up a rifle and fig|,U 
with the infantry w'henever it becomes nec- 
essary. 

F^very soldier in the Army must have a 
long hard training. No matter in what 
branch of the forces he may be going to 
serve he will be taught to handle his rifle 
with s[)eed and jjrecision. lie will learn how' 
best to protect his own lift* under every con- 
dition of warfare, and how' to deal the enemy 
the deadliest blows. He w'ill even be trained 
to actual battle conditions, in order that 
he may not be frightened w^hen he first finds 
himself under enemy fire. He wall have 
several weeks of sham w'arfare, when real 
bullets w’hist le around his head and he marches 
at night in the dark u’ith [)lanes roaring 
above him. He will be taught high standards 
of conduct and be given clear instruction in 
the cause for which he fights. For in an 
army it is, at bottom, the courage, intelli- 
gence, and character of the common soldier 
that will count most in the long run. We 
have said a great deal about machines and 
about the im|)ortant place the\' fill in an 
army, but no machine will ever be so impor 
tant as the soldiers who man it. 


As you must have noticed, a modern army 

must contain a great many specialists of one Rangers 

kind and another. Over fifty percent of the All the (qualities that the enlisted men must 

men in the armored force are trained S[)ccial- have are to be found in their highest degree 

ists, such as mechanics, gunners, drivers, and in the men w^e know' as the Rangers, w'ho are 

radio operators; and over thirty- <,rgani/cd into l.altalions and 

five j)ercent of the soldiers relatives the jeeps, are made task forces in time of w^ar, and 

ground forces- must he trained ormotVrTehicielis* arry- ll’c American eciuivalent of 

in what we think of as skilled ing supplies along a rough ihe famous British commandos 

mountain trail, far from any 
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From an airplane the United States Military Academy us. From the Hudson River, which flows at the foot 

at West Point looks like this. Its gray stone buildings, of the bluff on which they stand, they look almost 

surrounded by lawns and trees, are spread out below like one of the castle fortresses of medieval Europe. 

'rhoy are hi^^hly trained in all sorts of mili- West Point, New York. And it is the oldest, 

tary acc()m[)lisliments, but their ^reat spe- It was founded in 1802 purely as an en- 

cialty is hard and skillful fighting. ginccring <^chool for the instruction of the 

As more and more men are used for fight- “cadets” tlu‘n attached for training as ofh- 

ing and as warfare grows more scientific, cers lo the engineering trf)()[)s stationed at 

the olTicers need more training and more West Point. The “cadet” (ka-det'), a grade 

expert knowledge. For that reason, since in the Army very much like the grade of 

1881 a series of general and special service “midshipman” in the Navy, was established 

schools have been established, with the re- by Congress in 1704 at the suggestion of 

suit that an Army ofiicer now has a continu- President Washington, who also desired a 

ous education throughout his career. The military academy to train young olhcers. 

advanced schools are the ("ommand and In 1812 “cadets” of other branches besides 

Oeneral Staff School, at Fort Leavenworth, the engineers were admitted to the school, 

Kansas, and the Army Industrial College but not until i80() were the superintendents 

and the Army War College at Washington of the Militarx' Academy chosen from any 
The last is the postgraduate school of the other branch of the service. 

Army. The special service schools are the 'Phe early years of the academy were ex- 
technical schools for each branch of the ceedingly hard. The teaching was ejemen- 
servicc. tary and was often interrupted. " * e was 

A Famous Military School little disciidine or system. Once 'Ton- 

The most famous American Army school gress even failed to provide funds. i a 

is the United States Military Academy at Secretary of War tried openly to ah* 
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Here are West Point cadets parading on the main 
parade ground. It takes long hours of drill after 
-lasses every day, except during the winter months, 


as well as strict discipline and careful athletic train- 
ing, to attain the erect carriage and perfect form for 
which West Point men are famous. 


school. Tn 1812 there was a period when 
there was neither instruction nor student 
body. But soon after this the system was 
started which still rules in large measure at 
West Point. 

Under that system the academy has ad- 
vanced until it is now one of the greatest 
schools of its kind in the world. The wisdom 
of its system has been proved by the service 
rendered by its graduates to our country in 
every war since the Revolution. This “cra- 
dle of the future generals of the army'’ has 
given us such soldiers as General Robert E. 
Lee, General Ulysses S. Grant, Stonewall 
Jackson, Sherman, Sheridan, Bliss, Jefferson 
Davis, who was the president of the Con- 
federacy, General Goethals, General Per- 
shing, our commander in the First World 
War, and Eisenhower and MacArthur. 

The academy is controlled by the Depart- 
ment of the Army, whose Secretary appoints 
a soldier-administrator of high rank as its 
head. He is called the superintendent. 
There is also a commandant (k6m'an-dant') 
of cadets, who is charged with discipline and 
tactical instruction. He has a number of 
tactical officers as his assistants. The aca- 


demic instruction is given by professors and 
instructors who are, with few excej)tions, 
former graduates of West Point. 

How Appointments to West Roint Are Made 

Appointments to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy are made in se\’cral ways. Of 
the 172 appointments from the United States 
at large, 89 are made upon the personal selec- 
tion of the president, 3 ui)on recommcFidation 
Vjy the vice president, 40 from among honor 
graduates of “honor” military schools, and 
40 from among the sons of deceased veterans 
of World Wars I and IT. Besides these, 180 
are appointed from among the enlisted men 
of the Regular Army and the National Guard, 
384 upon the nomination of senators (4 for 
each senator), 1,740 upon the nomination of 
representatives in Congress (4 for each Con- 
gressional district), 4 from each territory 
(Hawaii and Alaska), 6 from the District of 
Columbia, 4 from natives of Puerto Rico, and 
2 from the Panama Canal Zone. The total 
authorized strength of the United States 
Military Academy is 2,496. In addition, ap- 
pointments for which no quota has been es- 
tablished are reserved for the sons of win- 
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ners of the Congressional Medal of flonor. 
JVs a result West Point is sure of a very 
democratic student body. 

The candidates are required to meet cer- 
tain physical and mental standards, and they 
must be between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty- two. 

From Cadet to Commissioned Officer 

Once admittefi, a cadet enters u]>on four 
years of rigorous study and training. Aca- 
demic cla.sses run from September to June, 
and much the same subjects are studied as in 
the same years in civilian engineering si hools, 
with the addition of the ])urely military 
studies. Tactical instruction fills the period 
between June and September. Since class 
rank at graduation largely affects the branch 
of service to which a cadet will be assigned 
as a second lieutenant, there is i)lenty of 
reason for study. 

'Fhe courses of instruction and trnining 
are designed «h"velof) character and the 
personal (jualities nece.ssuiy in an officer, 
to give a balanced education in the ordinary 
subjects, and to furnish a broad basic mili- 
tary education. For instruction in infantry 
drill and military ])olice duties and disci- 
pline, the Corps of Cadets is organized into 
a brigade of two regiments, made up of 
three battalions each, under the commandant 
of cadets. Cadet officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers are generally selected from 
among those cadets with the highest rating 
in military efficiency and conduct. Ca[)- 
tains, lieutenants, and sergeants are chosen 
from the first class (fourth year), and cor- 
j)orals from the second class (third year). 
All through their, four years the cadets are 


given instruction in boxing, fencing, wres- 
tling, swimming, and other forms of athletics. 
It is such training, along with his drill, that 
gives the cadet his smart military appear- 
ance. 

Each cadet is paid $036 a year plus the 
cost of his rations, which varies with the 
cost of food. With the deposit of $300 which 
each cadet makes at the time of his admis- 
sion, the total of such pay and allowances i^ 
large enough to cover his needs. 

Life at West Point 

Although their academic course is ex- 
acting and their military training takes 
much time and study, the cadets find chances 
for plenty of fun of all sorts. They stage 
their own plays, give many dances through- 
out the year, have their own golf course and 
tennis courts, their clubs and publications. 
I'he academy is beautifully situated on the 
west bank of the Hudson River, where the 
stream winds through majestic mountains. 
Its (Jothic buildings seem almost a part of the 
natural setting, so much arc they in harmony 
with the rocks from which they rise. 'Fhis 
is all historic ground. Washington, La- 
fayette, and Kosciusko were connected with 
West Point’s early history as a Revolutionary 
fort. It was the scene of Benedict Arnold’s 
sad treachery. A huge cast-iron chain 
once stretched across the Hudson here to 
keep the liniish ileet from proceeding down 
the river to ( ipture New York City. With 
such historic associations growing as the 
years went on, with its own graduates 
ailding deeds of honor, there has grown up 
among the cadets a fine spirit of bravery 
and loyalty. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED S 

The Army officials in order of rank are: the President 
of the United States, who is commander in chief of the 
Army, the Air Force, and the Navy; the Secretary of 
Defense, the principal assistant to the President in 
all matters relating to national security ; the Secretary 
of the Army, head of the Department of the Army, one 
of the three coequal defense departments; the Under 
Secretary of the Army ; the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army; the Chief of Staff, who is a general with au- 
thority over all military matters by reason of the power 
conferred on him by the President through the Sec- 
retary of the Army. Under him are the Deputy Chief 
of Staff, a number of advisers, and the Department of 
the Army General Staff. The General Staff is divided 
into five divisions, each headed by a director, as fol- 
lows: Personnel and Administration, in charge of the 
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procurement, classification, and assignment of the 
individual soldier; Intelligence, in charge of collecting 
and making available information of military value; 
Organization and Training, in charge of preparing 
general policies for the organization, mobilization, 
training, and demobilization of the Army; Service, 
Supply, and Procurement, in charge of planning and 
supervising the purchase, storage, and distribution of 
Army supplies; and Plans and Operations, in charge of 
planning and coordinating Army operations. 

The Chief of Staff also has a Special Staff of ten 
divisions, each headed by a general, as follows: 
Public Information, in charge of furnishing informa- 
tion about the Army to public and private agencies; 
Legislative and Liaison, in charge of furnishing Con- 
gress with requested information about the Army and 
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its needs and preparing the department’s recommen> 
dations for new laws; Troop Information and Educa- 
tion, which furnishes information to soldiers and super- 
vises non-military education throughout the Army; the 
National Guard Bureau and the Executive for Reserve 
and ROTC Affairs, the department’s liaison with the 
National Guard and the Organized Reserved Corps in 
the states and territories and the ROTC units in schools 
and colleges; the Inspector General, who investigates 
and reports on the efficiency of the Army; the Histori- 
cal Division, which plans and supervises official Army 
histories; the Manpower Board, which is interested 
in the efficient use of military and civilian personnel in 
Army installations within the United States; the 
Budget Division, which supervises the Army’s fi- 
nancial policies; and the Civil Affairs Division, in 
charge of Army policy and operations in the civil and 
military governments of the occupied areas. 

Besides the General Staff and the Special Staff, 
there are also the Administrative and Technical Staffs 
and Services, the chief of each service acting as ad- 
viser to the Secretary of the Army, the Chief of Staff, 
and the General Staff for his special job. The Ad- 
ministrative Services are the Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, in charge of general administration; the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department, in charge of 
military justice and law; the Corps of Chaplains, in 
charge of religious welfare; the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s Department, in charge of military prisons and 
police; and Special Services, in charge of athletics and 
recreation. The Technical Services are the Ordnance 
Department, the Signal Corps, the Quartermaster 
Corps, the Corps of Engineers, the Transportation 
Corps, the Medical Department, the Chemical Corps, 
and the Finance Department. 

For purposes of administration and command, the 
United States is divided into six Army Areas. The 
commanding general of each area is in charge of Army 
units in that area. In addition, there are a number of 
overseas departments and commands. 

COMBAT UNITS 

The actual fighting forces of the Army are divided 
into units of various sizes, each of which may acjt 
independently or as a part of a larger unit. From the 
smallest to the largest, the infantry units are: the 
"squad,” containing g men if it is a rifle squad and 5 
to 10 men if it is a mortar, machine gun, or recoilless 
rifle squad; the ^^section,” containing 2 or 3 squads; 
the “platoon,” (i) containing 3 squads if it is a rifle 
platoon, together with i officer and 4 enlisted men in 
platoon headquarters, making i officer and 40 enlisted 
men in all, and (2) containing 2 sections if it is a 
“weapons platoon” — i section of 17 men to man three 
60-millimeter mortars and 1 section of 17 men to man 
three 57-millimeter rifles as well as i officer and 5 
men in platoon headquarters, making i officer and 39 
men in all; the “company,” (i) containing, if it is a 
rifle company, 3 rifle platoons, 1 weapons platoon, and 
a headquarters staff of 2 officers and 44 men, or 6 
officers and 203 men in all, and (2) if it is a heavy 
weapons company, containing 3 platoons one man- 
ning .30-caliber machine guns, another manning 75- 
millimeter mortars, and a third manning 81 -millimeter 
mortars -as well as 2 officers and 44 men in company 
headquarters, making 5 officers and 151 men in all; the 
“battalion,” containing 3 rifle companies and a heavy 
weapons company, together with a battalion head- 
quarters and headquarters company, making 34 officers 
and 863 men in all; the “regiment,” containing 3 bat- 
talions, together with headquarters, service, mortar, 
tank, and medical companies, making some 3,700 men 
in all; the “division,” containing 3 infantry regiments, 
4 field arMlery battalions, 1 battalion each of anti-air- 
craft artillery and tanks and medical and engineer 
troops, a headquarters and headquarters detachment, 
a band, and signal, military police, quartermaster, ord- 
nance, reconnaissance, and replacement companies, or 


more than 18,000 men in all; the “corps,” containing 2 
or more divisions combined for large-scale operations ; 
and the “field army” or “army,” made up of 2 or more 
corps. A corps normally includes 2 infantry and 1 
armored division ; an army normally includes i or more 
airborne divisions for special missions. 

The headquarters, service, and artillery elements 
of the armored division differ in combat organizatidn 
from those of the infantry division. Instead of regi- 
ments, the armored division has 2 “combat command” 
headquarters, “A” and “B,” and a reserve command 
headquarters, 3 medium tank battalions and i heavy 
tank battalion, and 4 armored infantry battalions. One 
or more of these battalions, with artillery and engineer 
support, may be attached to the combat commands as 
the situation demands. Because the armored division 
has greater security, supply, and maintenance needs 
than the infantry division, its reconnaissance, quarter- 
master, and ordnance units are battalions rather than 
companies. The armored division’s artillery is self- 
propelled instead of towed, and its total strength is 
about 15*500. 

The airborne infantry division is closer to the stand- 
ard infantry division in organization, but because its 
combat elements are transported by plane and glider, 
it has fewer and smaller units, totaling less than 14,000 
men. When it engages in sustained combat, it is re- 
inforced by non-airtransported “standard attach- 
ments,” including 2 heavy tank battalions, a medium 
artillery battalion, and reconnaissance, ordnance main- 
tenance, and quartermaster field service companies, to 
bring its strength to over 16,500. 

In 1948 only one cavalry division remained in the 
United States Army the famous ist Cavalry Division, 
on occupation duty in Japan. It was dismounted, as 
it was throughout World War II. In effect an infantry 
division, it still kept the former cavalry and “square” 
infantry division organization, with 2 brigades of 2 
regiments each. 

Artillery is organized in “batteries,” which corre- 
spond to infantry companies. In the field artillery each 
battery has 6 guns and 140 to 148 men. Three firing 
batteries, a headquarters battery, and a service battery 
make up a battalion. In the anti-aircraft artillery there 
are 4 firing batteries and a combined headquarters and 
service battery. The role of the co^gj artillery has been 
reduced; it is generally organized in detachments 
varying in size with the harbor and similar defenses 
which they man. 

GRADES 

Rank in the'Army begins with the private and private 
first class, who has had a certain amount of training. 
In order of rank, come the “corporal,” who commands 
a squad; and the “sergeant,” who commands a squad 
or a section. These officers do not get their appoint- 
ments from the President of the United States, as do 
officers higher up. 

Just above these “noncommissioned officers” are a 
certain number of “warrant officers,” especially quali- 
fied men to whom a warrant, or permit, has been given 
allowing them to act as commissioned officers. Their 
duties are usually administrative. 

It is usually the commissioned officers that we have 
in mind when we speak of an army’s officers. They 
have received their commissions, or appointments, 
from the President of the United States. In order of 
rank they are “second lieutenant,” commanding a 
platoon; “first lieutenant,” commanding a platoon; 
“captain,” commanding a company in the infantry, a 
troop in the cavalry, or a battery in the artillery ; “ma- 
jor,” commanding a squadron in the cavalry; “lieu- 
tenant colonel,” commanding an infantry battalion; 
“colonel,” commanding a regiment; “brigadier gen- 
eral,” commanding a brigade; “major general,” com- 
manding a division; “lieutenant general,” commanding 
a corps; “general,” commanding an army or group of 
arnJes; and “general of the Army.” 
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This strange batlike plane is the Northrop Flying Wing long and 172 feet wide, is powered by eight jets, and 

(YB-49) of the United States Air Force. It is 53 feet has crossed the continent at 51 1.2 miles an hour. 


UNCLE SAM’S AIR FORCE 

His Newest Fighting Force Comes of Age As an Equal 
Partner in the National Defense 

•— UK first air force Uncle Sam ever had men and Hies tens of thousands of comlwt 
I was made u]) of one oflicer and two planes. 

enlisted men. I'liat may not seem The youngest of the defense services, the 
very large, hut it was probably large enough, .Air Force has changed tremendously since 
for it did not have, a single idane. This was in 1907. At first it was just an arm of the 
1907, four years after the first Highl of the Signal Corj)s, acting as a scout for the 
Wright brothers. Two years later (1909) the ground forces. 'I'hen, in World War 1 , Cap- 
Army bought the air force a Wright biplane tain lulward Rickenbacker and other famous 
that could reach the dizzy speed of forty-two aces de\ eloiied air combat tactics in dog- 
miles an hour. tights o\er the battlefields of France. Be- 

lly 1945 the Army’s air arm had grown to a tween the wars the Air Force, then known as 
force of over 2,400,000 oflicers and men, the Army .\ir Corps, exi>erimented with new 
with 80,000 planes capable of flying hundreds planes, weapons, and tactics. It adopted the 
of miles an hour. I'hen, in 1947, the Air monoplane and the supercharger, develoi)ed 
Force became a separate arm of the National instrument flying, and increased the size. 
Military Establishment, under the Depart- range, and speed of its planes. The idea 
ment of the Air Force. In time of peace the of air power as a force separate from land 
Air Force now has hundreds of thousands of and sea power gradually took hold. One 
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Here are three of the most interesting planes in the 
United States Air Force. The Thunderjet (F-84), at 
the bottom, is one of the Force’s fastest jet fighters, 
with a range of i,ibo miles, a ceiling of over 40,000 feet, 
and -it is believed - a speed of some 600 miles an hour. 
Its air intake is in the nose. Above it is the B-36, 


the world’s biggest bomber, capable of making 300 
miles an hour and flying at 46,000 feet. It can carry 
atonic bombs to any continent. The Packet (C-82) is 
a two-engine cargo plane designed to carry 42 fully 
equipped combat troops and 20 parachute cans of sup- 
plies suspended from an overhead monorail. 


UNCLE SAM’S AIR FORCE 


of the first to urge that air power be used 
^s a striking force in its own right was 
(iencral William Mitchell, whose ideas in- 
fluenced our use of air power in World War II. 

, In 1941 the Army Air Forces had only 
3,000 combat planes, and less than half of 
these were usable. But after the United 
States entered the war, the airplane industry 
grew rapidly. From the forty-fourth in- 
dustry in the United Slates, it came to he 
first, and at its peak employed 2,000,000 men 
and women and turned out 100,000 planes a 
year. Hicse were the t)lanes that bombed 
(iermany and Japan, supi)orled the Army 
ground forces in campaigns in Furojie and 
the Pacific, and carried men and supplies to 
all corners of the globe. 

Experimenting with Planes 

Today the Air Force is experimenting with 
new weapons and new types of aircraft. It 
is perfecting guided missiles, atomic weapons, 
rockets, [ ’-^^pelled planes, ways and 
means of protecting men and equipment in 
.Arctic weather, and j)lanes that can fly 
faster than the s])eed of sound. It works 
closely with the airplane industry so that 
plants and tools to produce the new weaj)ons 
will be ready if they are needed. 

The Air Force has a great many different 
kinds of work to do, and so needs a great 
many different kinds of jilanes It must 
do sentry duty, scout duty, protect troof)S 


and im|)ortant military positions, carry 
troops and supplies, get pictures and other 
information about the enemy, destroy fac- 
tories, airfields, railroads, harbors, am- 
munition dumps, and anything else that can 
be of use to the enemy’s war effort, drive 
off his ])lanes and his armies, and destroy 
them all if it can. 

Specialists Who Serve a Plane 

And there must be cooperation on the 
earth as well as in the sky. A modern plane 
must have, first and last, 100 men at work 
on the ground to keep it in the air — all of 
them specialists of one sort or another. The 
regular ground crew, which must have ten 
men for every pilot, are in constant service 
at the airfield. There must be armorers to 
take care of the machine guns, engine me- 
chanics, ^h'ctricians, hydraulic engineers to 
kec]) the landing gear in repair, propeller 
experts, installation men, instrument me- 
chanics, and radio specialists. Then, as 
part of the civilian grou]) that puts a plane 
in the air, there arc the airport engineers, 
civil engineers, surveyors, machine set-up 
men, and toolmakers of all kinds — riveters, 
welders, grinders, broachers, oj^crators of 
drills, and all the rest. Besides all these, the 
great air bases will house a medical staff, 
photographers, and a weather bureau, and 
will have schools, hospitals, and other serv- 
ices for it^s hundreds of people. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The officials in order of rank are: the President, 
commander in chief of the Army, the Air Force, and the 
Navy; the Secretary 'of Defense, head of the National 
Military Establishment; the Secretary of the Air Force, 
a civilian appointed by the President and responsible to 
him and to the Secretary of Defense; the Under Secre- 
tary of the Air Force ; two Assistant Secretaries ; and the 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, who commands 
the Air Force and represents it on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

For purposes of administration and command, the 
Air Force is divided into three overall combat com- 
mands and five other commands which back them up, 
as follows: the Strategic Air Command, in charge of 
developing long-range combat flying; the Tactical Air 
Command, designed to work closely with the Army’s 
forces; the Air Defense Command, in charge of defend- 
ing the United States; and, in addition, the Air Ma- 
teriel Command, which gets equipment and supervises 
experimentation and research; the Air Training Com- 
mand, which supervises individual flight training and 
technical instruction; the Air Transport Command, now 
working with the Military Air Transport Service; the 


Air Proving Command, which tests new weapons; and 
the Air University, which supervises Air Force schools 
and colleges, including the Air War College, the Air 
Command and Staff School, and the Air Tactical School. 
Connected with the Air Force are the Air Reserve, the 
Air National Guard, and the Civil Air Patrol. 

COMBAT UNITS 

In bomber units, three or four aircraft make up an 
element, three or four elements a squadron, and three 
or four squadrons a group. A group with its supporting 
activities forms a wing. 

In fighter units, two aircraft form an element, two 
elements a flight, three or four flights a squadron, and 
three or four squadrons a group. 

GRADES 

Rank in the Air Force follows that in the Army, of 
which it was formerly a part. In the Air Force a cap- 
tain commands a flight- -not a company and a major 
commands a squadron. A lieutenant colonel or a colonel 
commands a group, and a brigadier general a wing. 
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Ottlrlai I S Nuw dpli 

In A war fought across vast ocean expanses one of the fronts overseas. Above is a part of a huge formalio.i 
most important tasks which fall to the Navy is that of of cargo vessels steaming under the protection oi 
keeping open the supply lines to bases and fighting ships and planes of the United States Navy. 

UNCLE SAM’S SAILORS 

This Is the Story of the Men Who Live a Life on the Ocean Wave 
in Battleship, Cruiser, or Destroyer 

S HE United States Navy, like the live of ,^2 guns, five of 28, Tind three of 24 
Army, had its beginning at the time guns. These were our first real naval vessels, 
when the nation itself was beginnihg Alost of them were named for Amcrichh 
— during the Revolutionary War. When the patriots, Washington, Hancock, Randolph, 
fighting broke out, the colonies had not a Warren, Trumbull, and olhers; the rest bore 
single war vessel to pit against the strong the names of colonies or cities. During the 
lleet of Great Britain. Early in June, 1775, course of the war all these shii)s were de- 
the Continental Congress took steps to stroyed in naval battles or burned to kee]7 
organize a naval force, and on the advice of them from falling into the enemy’s hands. 
John Paul Jones and other captains of Throughout the war oui; officLal sea fleet 
merchant vessels, purchased two ships and totaled only 47 vessels-- ships, brigs, 
two brigs. These were equipped with guns .schooners, and sloops. I'here were countless 
and formed our first naval lleet. Esek Hop- other colonial cruisers and privateers, but 
kins was named commander in chief and these were not a part of the regular Navy, 
Paul Jones shipped as senior lieutenant on although they carried on war operations of 
one of the converted merchantmen. This their own. Since we had no really organized 
fleet did not accomplish a great deal. It did, navy, properly directed, there was little ac- 
however, blockade Boston, and it cruised complished. Yet there are stirring, romantic 
early in 1776 to the Bahamas, where it talcs of the Revolutionary War on the sea, 
captured some ammunition before returning such as the story of Nicholas Biddle’s brave 
to New London. attack upon the British ship ‘‘Yarmouth,” 

Meanwhile Congress, on December 13, Paul Jones’s victories over the ‘‘Drake” and 
^ 77 S» h 3 .d ordered built 13 frigates (frig'&t) — the “Serapis,” and Benedict Arnold’s chal- 
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lenge lo the British fresh-water fleet on 
. JLake Champlain. John Paul Jones in par- 
ticular was adopted as the first hero of the 
Navy. 

.Two years before the end of the Revolu- 
tion we were practically without a navy, 
and at the end only one oi the 47 vessels 
remained. This, the 
“Alliance,^' was sold 
in 1785 as a mer- 
chantman; for Con- 
gress felt that to 
keep any armed 
force, navy or army, 
in time of peace was 
an unnecessary ex- 
pense and a threat 
lo the liberty of a 
free people. 

But unluckily the 
world was not yet 
ready for naval dis- 
armament it 

proved necessary to 
ijuild the Navy up 
again rather soon. 

For pirates w^re still 
doing a thriving 
business along the 
coasts of Tripoli and 
Algeria, preying on 
the shipping of all 
nations and de- 
manding tribute. 

And during the Na- 
poleonic Wars, as we have told elsewhere, 
both French and British treated American 
ships with scant courtesy. It took a re- 
vived Navy and three wars to right these 
matters. F'irst there was an undeclared com- 
merce war on the seas with France (1799- 
1800), then a war against the Barbary pirates 
(1801), and lastly the War of 1812 with 
Great Britain. In all three wars the Navy 
won renown, but especially in the War of 
1812, in which American gunners earned a 
world-wide reputation for their straight 
shooting. 

Between 1815 and 1861 the Navy was not 
called upon for much war service. This 
period was marked, however, by a great 
revolution in shipbuilding. Up to this time 


all men-of-war were sailing ships, built of 
wood, and carrying muzzle-loading guns 
which fired cannon balls. By the end of the 
{leriod, steam, used first as an aid to sails, 
had almost replaced sails as the chief motive 
power on naval vessels. Ericsson^s screw 
proj)cller had also re[)laced the early steam- 
propelled paddle wheels. Guns of larger 
caliber were being made, that is, guns with 
larger barrels; these guns were capable of ’ 
greater destruction and longer range, and 
fired shells as well as shot. As the use 
of shell increased the danger of fire 
to wooden ships, the sides and decks 
of naval vessels began to be covered 
with plates of cast iron armor. So at 
the end of the period 
we enter the era of 
the ‘‘ironclads.'' 

When the Civil 
War commenced the 
federal Navy had 
less than fifty ves- 
sels in commission. 
As the plan was to 
blockade all the 
Confederate ports 
along a 3,500-mile 
coast, as well as to 
ca])ture the major 
forts, one can under- 
stand something of 
the job that faced 
those fifty ships. 
Fortunately for the 
Union cause, the 
Confederate navy 
was sciUtered in 

uSffora 7“ the groups which 

Spanish-Ameri- cruised as commerce 
can W^&r, in 1898. , . 

^ destroyers; so there 

was time to build and buy the additional 
ships necessary to make the blockade ef- 
fective. F'inally Farragut (far'a-gut) cap- 
tured the strong forts guarding New Orleans 
and Alobile. The most famous naval battle 
of this war w^as the fight between the “Mer- 
rimac" and the “Monitor" off Hampton 
Roads in 1862, the first battle between tw'o 
ironclads. 

At the close of the Civil War the United 
States had perhaps the strongest navy in the 
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Photo by Peimsylvania Academy of Pine Arte 


Most famous of the naval victories of the War of 1812 
was the Battle of Lake Erie, pictured above. Perry’s 
flagship, the ’^Lawrence,” bore a banner with the 
motto: *‘Don*t give up the ship.” In the midst of the 
fierce battle Perry had to give up that particular ship, 
which had been badly disabled. But he was far from 


giving up the fight. Instead, he rowed in an open 
boat under heavy fire to the U.S.S. “Niagara,” and 
brought the battle to a triumphant conclusion. His 
modest report of the victory is still famous — “We have 
met the enemy and they are ours.” This battle changed 
the whole course of the war in that region. 


world. But its strength was not kept up, 
and in eight years we had dropped to the 
bottom of the list among naval powers. 
Meanwhile European nations were increasing 
the size of their .ships, plating them with 
heavier armor, and rejilacing their muzzle- 
loading guns with breechloaders. Most im- 
portant of all, between 1871 and 1875 
introduced steel as the material for warship 
construction in place of cast iron. 

The Beginning of Our Modem Navy 

Finally, in 1881, Congress appointed an 
advisory board to look into naval needs. 
This board recommended the formation of 
a fleet of icx) vessels, 20 of which were to be 
battleships of the largest size. The ''Oregon,'' 
first of these big ships, was begun in 1890; 
she was indeed a great ship for her day, over 
10,000 tons — that is to say, displacing more 
than 10,000 tons of water — equipped \vith a 
major battery of 13-inch guns, and capable 
of a speed of 15.5 knots — a knot being 1.15+ 
miles per hour. This marked our entrance 
into the battleship era of the 1890's. 

The Spanish- American War (1898) created 
further interest in the Navy, and the fleet 
gave very valuable service both at Santiago 


in Cuba and at Manila in tlie rhilipj)ines. 
In fact, this was above all things a naval 
war, and was won on the seas. And the new 
territories taken over as a result of this war 
brought the responsibilities of a scattered 
empire, and made a first-raUe navy almost 
necessary. By 1903 we had at least 27 
vessels, totaling 353,000 tons, only two of 
which were less than 10,000 tons. 

A vessel, we may say, is measured by the 
number of tons of water she displaces; of 
course that is equal to her own weight. 

From then on to World War I there was 
a great race for naval supremacy on the part 
of the most powerful nations of the world. 
Year after year larger and' faster battleships 
were built, with the latest equipment in 
guns and armor. Great Britain, so long 
^'mistress of the seas," now found her leader- 
ship challenged by Germany, Japan, and the 
United States. In 1904 she built the "Dread- 
naught," a battleship which gave its name 
to a succession of ships of its kind, built not 
only for England but for the other naval 
powers as well. Finally the "dreadnaught" 
type gave way to the "superdreadnaughts" 
of to-day, even bigger and more deadly than 
the "Dreadnaught" herself. 
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In 1916 Congress appropriated over $500,- 
‘v4?oo,ooo for the building of ten battleships, 
six battle cruisers, and other small naval 
craft — to make the Navy the ecpial of the 
nV^st powerful in the world. But when the 
United States entered the World War in 
1917, this vast construction program was 
stopped, or rather changed. For what the 
Allies needed most was not battleships but 
destroyers. By a mighty effort we produced 
260 of these. They won much fame for 
their service as escorts to troop and supply 
ships traveling back and forth to Europe. 
Over 2,000,000 troops were thus safel> con- 
voyed. 

The Navy as It Is To-day 

After the war our 1916 program of naval 
building was resumed. But now j)eoj)le had 
come to fear that this mad race to build 
navies could end only in every nation’s going 
bankrupt, and in 1921 the United States 
invited the other great naval ])owers, 
Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy, to 
a conference held at Washington for dis- 
cussion of the limitation of armaments. 
7 'he result was a treaty by which the f)owers 
agreed, among other things, to limit the size 
or tonnage of battleships, battle cruisers, 
and aircraft carriers, the size of guns carried 
by these, and the naval bases and fortifica- 
tions in certain areas. We usually call this 
the 5-5-3 treaty, because that is the ratio in 
which, according to the treaty, Great Brit- 
ain, the United States, and Japan might 
build capital ships — that is, ships which dis- 
place more than 10,000 tons of water, or 
carry more than one gun of eight-inch caliber 
or bigger. That treaty Japan denounced. 

Our Navy’s principal fighting .ships are 
battleships, aircraft carriers, light and heavy 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. Us 
auxiliary ships, those that aid the fighting 
fleet, are transports, supply, hospital, cargo, 
fuel, ammunition, and repair ships, tenders, 
fleet tugs, mine layers, mine sweepers, small 
motor torpedo boats — or “PT’s’’ — for patrol, 
gunboats, net layers to set steel nets across 
the mouths of harbors, and landing boats of 
many types. 

BaUleships are ships of the largest ton- 


nage, from 30,000 to 45,000 tons, with the 
thickest armor and biggest guns. The 
“Missouri” has a displacement of 45,000 
tons and a speed of 30 knots. She is 887 
feet long, has 16-inch armor, mounts nine 16- 
inch guns — besides many smaller ones — and 
can concentrate 18 one-ton shells a minute 
on a target 20 miles away. She cost over 
$100,000,000 and has a hundred times the 
firepower of the be^.t of her predecessors. 
The “Iowa,” her sister ship, is just like her. 

The aircraft carrier is the newest tj^ie of 
war vessel. It is really a floating airi:)ort, 
with repair and service stations, a landing 
field, and means of launching its planes into 
the air. 

Cruisers are smaller and swifter vessels 
than battlcshi{)s. They sacrifice gun power 
and heavy armor to gain sjieed, for their pri- 
mary pur]Jv>se is to scout and to protect other 
ships. They are valiant fighters. The heavy 
ones weigh over 10,000 tons, liave great sjieed 
and firing power, and can go thousands of 
miles without refueling. 

Destroyers are smaller and more maneu- 
verable than the cruisers. They are ver)^ 
fast, can attack any shi[), and are often 
used to escort ships at sea. 

The Submarine 

Submarines might be called diving torpedo 
boats. They serve as scouts and torpedo 
enemy vessels, and may even be used to 
transport tren^ps or to attack an enemy’s 
coast. Our newest submarines mostly weigh 
some 1,550 tons, and can stay at sea for 
many weeks without refueling. 

Under the Constitution the President is 
Commander in Chief of the Navy. He is 
assisted by a Secretary of Defense, who heads 
all the armed forces Army, Air Force, and 
Navy. The highest authority in the Depart- 
ment eff the Navy is the Secrctar>' of the Navy. 

On the basis of the kind of work to be 
done the Navy is organized into three divi- 
sions, all under the Secretary of the Navy: 
1) the Operating Forces, which actually en- 
gage in combat, 2) the Navy Department in 
Washington, which has general charge of 
everything that has to do with the Navy in 
all its various aspects, and 3) the Shore 
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Establishment, including shipyards, bases, 
and hospitals. 

The highest officer in the Operating Forces 
is the Chief of Naval Operations (CNO), who 
is a “four-star” admiral while in office. TTe 
looks out for the 
general needs of the 
forces afloat, has 
charge of their oper- 
ations, and plans 
such operations after 
they have been de- 
cided upon in out- 
line by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of 
which he is one, to- 
gether with the Chief 
of Stall for the Pres- 
ident, the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, 
and the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force. 
rheCNOhas various 
deputies and also a 
number of naval 
technical assistants, 
who are chiefs of the 
bureaus that provide 
for the needs of the 
Operating Forces. 

Also under him are 
the commanders of 
naval bases and the 
District Comman- 
dants ( k o m ' a n - 
diint') — each one in 
charge of one of the 
sixteen naval dis- 
tricts into which the 
United States and 
its possessions are 
divided. 

The CNO is com- 
mander in chief of the forces afloat, which 
are divided into four commands. 0])erating 
directly under the CNO arc the Sea Fron- 
tiers, the Reserve Fleets, and a few special 
units. The other three commands — the Pa- 
cific Fleet, the Atlantic Fleet, and the United 
States Naval Forces in Europe are separate 
commands. The Pacific and Atlantic fleets 
have their own commanders in chief, under 


the CNO. To the Pacific Fleet is assigned 
the First Task Fleet and the Naval Forcet*. 
Western Pacific. To the Atlantic Fleet is 
assigned the Second Task Fleet. These are 
divided into a number of smaller operatii^g 
units, each under its 
own commander. 

During World 
War IT the fleets 
were often divided 
into flexible units 
called task forces, 
made ii|) of various 
naval units working 
together under a sin- 
glecommand in order 
to carry out a par- 
ticular assignment 
Under battle or- 
ders of the fleet to 
which it is assigned 
IS the Fleet Marine 
h'orce. Such a force 
will be made up of 
sea-going soldiers 
who are a part of the 
Navy and are espe- 
cially trained to land 
and sei/.e liases on 
hostile shores We 
have told about 
them at length on 
other fiages. 

Whenever the na- 
tion goes to war the 
government takes 
over such privatelv 
owned vessels as it 
may need. They 
range all the wa\' 
from the great ocean 
liners to tiny motor 
boats that are set to 
j)atrolling harbors. At the close of World War 
11 the United States had the largest navy in 
the world. During the w^ar we had tripled its 
size and had multiplied its firepower by five. 

Just as important as the fleet itself are the 
shore bases to wdiich it can return for repairs 
and su])plies. Without them the ships would 
soon be helpless. Such bases must be safe 
from assault by an enemy, and should have 



riioto by U iS. Nrtvy 


The enemy has been sighted, the crew have taken their 
battle stations, and our naval vessel is going into action. 
The gunners at the center of the picture are sighting the 
target, and at the gun’s breech two other members of the 
gun crew are ready with shells. After a shell is inserted 
in the barrel the breech is closed and the shell fired before 
the gun is loaded with another shell. 






Olfii'iiil U ti. Nav> I'lioNi 

This carrier is home to the aircraft neatly arranged fleet, such floating airstrips as this one support battle 

on the flight deck. Besides giving protection to the areas that have no land facilities. 


all ihc elaborate machinery and other facili- At the present day no navy can be a strong 
ties that are necessary for re[)airs. More national \veai)C)n unless it has a powerful air 
than that, they should be conveniently lo- arm. Not only are air[)lanes the eyes of the 
cated on the world’s sea ways and should, if fleet ; they also are a mighty defense. When- 
possible, be clo.se to large sources of supply, ever l)atlleshi})s or transports move through 

When a station or base has a fully equipped a danger /one they must have an “umbrella” 
na\'y yard it takes on the a})pearance of a of planes overhead to ward off enemy bomb- 
small city. For the navy yard, though it is ers Planes scout ahead to learn the enemy’s 
controlled by naval officers, is manned by strength and whereabouts. If they can, thev 
every sort of civilian specialist in the field of knock out Ins -hips and transports before he 
construction. If a battleshij) is to carry oul can attack. 

it deadly mission and give comfortable quar- Naval aviation is entirely separate from 
ters to its crew of 1,500 men, it will make the Uniteu States Air Force, which has 
greater demands ui)on its designers and build- charge of the personnel, equipment, and 
ers than any other kind of structure. Tn duties formerly belonging to the Army Air 
fact, it has been called ^‘thc most complex Forces. The transport systems of both, how- 
thing the mind of man has achieved.” ever, are being coordinated under the Mili- 

tary Air Transport Service. The Navy’s air 
The Launching of a Ship develo]) dive bombing, and 

When a vessel is started down the “ways” also developed the Norden bomb sight, which 
— those greased slides that carry her hull from enables a bomber in a rapidly moving 
dry dock into the sea — a bottle of chain- plane to take accurate aim automatically 
pagne is broken over her bow and she is given from a high altitude, allowing for sjwd, air 
a name- -that is, .she is christened. In the currents, and various other factors that make 
United States Navy her name will show what bombing difficult. 

type of vessel she i^ and what her particular Seaplanes differ somewhat from ordinary 
duties will be. A battleship, for instance, is planes. 'Fhey have flotation gear for land- 
always named for one of the states in the ing on water, and the j^ilot, in addition to 
Union. l^is parachute, has an inflatable life jacket 
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which he wears for safety. Most of the Navy 
planes do double duty — that is, a fighting 
plane will also do scout duty. All of them 
must be stronger than land planes in their 
under carriages or floats, and in other parts 
of the structure as 
well. For if they are 
built to land on the 
water they must be 
able to live in a rough 
sea, and if they are 
based on an aircraft 
carrier they must be 
able to stand the shock 
of being stopped at 
high speed by the ca- 
ble that is strung 
across the carrier’s 
deck for that purpose. 

Those ‘‘flying 
boats” that are based 
on naval combat ves- 
sels, such as battle- 
ships and cruisers, 
must be stout enough 
to stand being hurled 
into the air at sixty 
miles an hour by a 
catapult cn the ship’s 
deck. On their return 
they will .settle on the 
water near their ship 
and be hoisted on 
board by a crane. All 
naval planes must 
have frames and en- 
gines that can resist 
rust. A number of 
the new Navy planes 
are driven by jet en- 
gines. The new “Sky- 
rocket” has both 
rocket and jet engines, and is very fast. 

The Navy has a number of types of air- 
craft, each one adapted to a particular kind 
of work. Carrier-based planes are the Navy’s 
real fighters. They always have wheels, and 
represent the combat tyj^es. As a rule each 
carrier has a bombing squadron, a fighting 
squadron, and a torpedo squadron. The 
task of scouting now falls to the fighters. 

For dive bombing the Navy has a number 


of excellent planes capable of high speed. 
They all have powerful armament and ar' 
very sturdy, for they must hurl themselves 
downward toward the target at a speed of 
from 300 to 350 miles an hour, and just before 
they reach it must pull 
out of the dive, release 
their bomb load, and 
climb up out of dan- 
ger as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Each plane may 
carry a half ton or 
more of bombs. We 
get some idea of the 
speed of their almost 
perpendicular dive 
when we learn that 
the wind streams over 
their smooth metal 
surfaces with a scream 
that strikes terror to 
those who hear it. 

These jdanes may 
also be u.scd for level 
bombing, either from 
altitudes high enough 
to be above the reach 
of anti-aircraft guns, 
or from very low alti- 
tudes, where it is pos- 
sible to take careful 
aim. Because a ship 
is a difficult target to 
hit from 20,000 feet 
in the air, American 
aviators have been 
turning to “skip 
bombing,” which is 
low-level horizontal 
bombing at about the 
height of a ship’s 
masts. At that level 
it is almost impossible to miss the target. Of 
course this kind of attack is very dangerous 
for the pilot, especially if the plane is large 
and is therefore a good target. For such 
work the Navy has turned to some of the 
faster planes used by the Air Force, and the 
Air Force has adopted some of the Navy’s ex- 
cellent dive bombers for certain kinds of work. 

The dive bomber is extremely effective in 
attack against ships. But deadlier still is 
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This member of the United States Coast Guard is 
patrolling his share of the 40,000 miles of seacoast 
that the Coast Guard must protect. 
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At the Coast Guard Academy in New London, Con- ensigns in the Coast Guard, where a fine career awaits 
necticut, cadets go through a rigorous training and them. The cadets shown here on their campus are 
graduate with a college degree. They then become ready for dress parade. 


the torpedo plane, for Ibc torpedo strikes 
with j;reatcr force. I'hcse ])lanes can carry 
a 2,ooo-pound torpedo 1,400 miles. This 
too is a very dangerous i)lane to lly, for in 
order to launch its torpedo the j)ilot must 
slow down and swoop to within a liundred 
feet of the water. Otherwise the torpedt) will 
go otT on hitting the waves. 

Observation planes based on battleships 
must watch the fall of shot from the shij)’s 
guns and send back by radio whatever direc- 
tions arc necessary for getting the range on 
an enemy ship. 'ITey also are used for taking 
aerial photograjihs a task of great skill. 

The Navy has a number of transport })lanes 
— the Coronado and the Mars, which arc 
Hying boats, and others that are land-based, 
liiggest of all is the new Constitution. 

Late in i()45 the Navy brought out its 
new jet-propelled fighter the Fireball (h'-i) 
—and also the world’s first pilotless fighting 
plane, the dependable Hellcat. Both are de- 
scribed on other jia-gcs. For some years pilot- 
less planes called ‘^drones” had been used 
for target j)ractice. 

We regard our Navy as our first line of de- 
fense. That is why the patrol of the seas is 
one of its first duties. For that purpose we 
have at present a variety of long-range Hy- 
ing boats, known as jiatrol bombers. They 
are among the most famous and the most use- 
ful planes in our country’s service. What 
they lack in speed they make up in range, for 
they can cruise from 3,000 to 5,000 miles and 
stay in the air thirty hours without landing. 
They can make a safe landing in the open sea 


and may be refueled there by surface tenders. 
I'or action in the vast reaches of the Pacific 
they have no eciual. A single plane can pa- 
trol 50,000 square miles of sea in a day, and 
can lioj) from inland to island with no need of 
a landing Held or a jicrmanent base. Wher- 
ever a tender has been able to precede it, the 
plane can droj:) anchor and feel at home. 

Hunting the Submarine 

Early in World War IT the Navy used 
Hghter-than-air machines — called dirigibles 
(dfr'f-ji-b’l) or “blimps” — for coastal patrol. 
Those great helium-filled bags could stay 
nearly motionless in the air or move along 
very slowly hi search of submarines or mines. 
Word of a sifomarine was radioed to a patrol 
plane, which ' amc to destroy it with a depth 
bomb, and news of a mine brought a mine 
destroyer. Ilelicojiters, too, were useful for 
this kind of patrol, for they could work in 
mid-ocean from the deck of a ship. But 
before long radar (ra'dilr) — described else- 
where in these books — took the place of both 
blimp and helicopter. The planes them- 
selves could then detect the submarines. 

So far we have been speaking of the Navy 
proper, as it exists both in peace and war. 
But we have said nothing of a large sea-going 
organization that in jieacc time operates as a 
part of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment but as soon as we are at war becomes a 
part of the Navy. This is the Coast Guard, a 
service that goes back to 1789, when our 
country’s first Congress established a Rev- 
enue Cutter Service to collect revenue along 
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our coasts and stop the common practice of 
smuggling. Later the Life-Saving Service 
was established to rescue people from the sea. 
And in 1915 the two services were combined 
in the United States Coast Guard. 

The Coast Guard’s Famous Motto 

In peace time the Coast Guard has a large 
variety of duties and must be on the alert at 
all times. It is not for nothing that it has as 
its motto the Latin phrase “Semper Paratus” 
— Always Ready. It maintains a fleet of 
trim cutters — well armed boats of sizes 
varying from sea-going ships well over 300 
feet long to little 6o-foot boats for use in 
rivers and harbors. 

The large cutters tow ships disabled at sea, 
open icebound harbors, deliver supplies and 
mail to communities that in one way or an- 
other have been cut off from the rest of the 
world, patrol the waters of the North Pacific 
and Bering Sea to protect the herds of seal, 
sea otters, walrus, and sea lions, carry 
teachers, doctors, judges, and other federal 
officers to far-off Alaskan communities and 
deliver clothes, food, and medical supplies 
there. 

But this is only the beginning. The Coast 
Guard has charge of our country’s share in 
the work of the International Ice Observation 
and Ice Patrol Service. Large ocean-going 
cutters are assigned to stations on islands Ty- 
ing between the United States and Europe 
in order that observations on the weather 


thousand automatic lights along the coast 
and up and down our country’s rivers. I-t 
also has anchored many thousands of buoys 
to mark safe channels for ships along our 
shores and inland waterways. •» 

The Coast Guard’s smaller cutters, often 
called patrol boats, usually have great speed 
and are extremely useful for inspecting har- 
bors and vessels, enforcing navigation laws, 
and pursuing lawbreakers. They arc likely 
to be called out for rescue work in times of 
disaster, such as floods or hurricanes. The 
service has numerous shore stations near 
dangerous spots and a system of radio tele- 
phone and telegraph communication between 
stations and other points under its control. 
In an incredibly short time an alarm l^rings a 
trained life-saving crew to the scene of a 
shipwreck or drowning near shore. 

For training the young men who enlist in 
its ranks the Coast Guard maintains an 
Academy at New London, Connecticut, with 
a four-year course of instruction. And 
besides training its own enlisted men, the 
Coast Guard also has charge of the Maritime 
Service, which trains men and officers who 
man the vessels in the United States mer- 
chant marine the merchant ships that 
operate from our coasts and on the Great 
Lakes. 

Why There Are “War Games” 

The task tleets and smaller units of the 
Navy’s operating forces engage in regular 


may be taken and reported to our Weather maneuvers; that is, they practice the 
Bureau in Washington. It is the business of various movements and actions that might 


the Coast Guard to maintain 
our hundreds of ligiitnouses 
and numerous lightships to 
warn of danger. And besides 
the lights that must be con- 
stantly tended, the Coast 
Guard has installed several 

Aircraft carriers are really floating 
airports, with the great flight decks 
as runways which can be turned in any 
direction to face the wind and enable 
planes to take off or land. In order 



to stop a landing plane within the 
length of the flight deck, carriers are 
provided with an arrester gear. Here 
is a torpedo bomber whose tail hat 
just caught the arrester geai in a land- 
ing on its home carrier. 







I 

i 
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Official IT.S. Navy Thnlngraph 
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Here is fl glimpse of life st the Naval Academy — the the midshipmen will display their smart uniforms and 

regiment drawn up on the field for dress parade. Now their skill in maneuver. 


be carried out if there were war. Tn some of 
lliese so-called “war games” tliey are joined 
by Army units, 'bhis gives an opportunity to 
train the navel nersonncl in warfare and test 
out the Army^s coast-defense system. To 
train its regular olficers, the Navy, like the 
Army, has many schools. But much the most 
famous is the United States Nav^al Academy, 
at Anna])olis, Maryland; it corresponds to the 
United States Military Academy, and trains 
young men for service as ensigns. 

How the Naval Academy Was Founded 

As early as 1 794 (k)ngress created the grade 
of midshijjman, but for a long time did not 
get around to ])roviding a regular system of 
education for the young “boot.” For many 
years he was taught nothing more than what 
he |)icked up by his own wits on the ship to 
which he was assigned. This was hard dis- 
cipline for youngsters from ten to fifteen 
years of age, especially as no one paid much 
attention to them or tried to instruct them. 
Later some efforts w^erc made to provide in- 
struction during leave periods, and still later 
chaplains and professors of mathematics were 
appointed to give instruction on shijiboard 
during spare hours. Neither plan worked 
very well. Finally a body of progressive 
naval officers petitioned Congress to create a 
school offering a definite course of study for 
midshipmen. Congress, though not unwill- 
ing, hesitated on account of the expense. It 
was then that (ieorge Bancroft, as Secretary 


of the Navv, took matters into his own hands 
and obtained from the War Department the 
abandoned Fort Severn, at Annapolis. Here 
he brought the Naval Asylum School, a 
school founded in Philadelphia in 1838; it 
offered a one-year elementary course in 
naval studies. On Oct. 10, 1845, he officially 
opened the Naval School with fifty midship- 
men and three instructors, and Commander 
Franklin Buchanan as superintendent. The 
following year Congress voted funds to keep 
the academy going. But it w'as not called the 
United States Naval Academy until 1850. 

During the Civil War the academy was 
moved to Ni wj)ort, since there seemed to be 
danger that Annapolis might be captured 
by the Confederacy. But in 1865 it was 
moved back. Since then, with each revival 
of interest in the Navy, Annapolis has bene- 
fited, until it is now the best-equipped naval 
academy in the world. It has twelve impos- 
ing buildings or building groups along the 
west bank of the Severn, all of them named 
for famous officers of the Navy. One of the 
finest buildings is the chapel, where in the 
crypt rest the remains of John Paul Jones. 
Tn all there are about 184 acres of land in the 
naval reservation, and 140 buildings, repre- 
senting an investment of 828,000,000. 

How to Become a Midshipman 

Appointments to the Naval Academy come 
from the same sources as those to West Point, 
namely, from senators and representatives 
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and territorial delegates, each of whom has 
the right to appoint five candidates. The 
President of the United States may appoint a 
number of candidates “at large,” and i6o 
are distributed among the enlisted men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps, and i6o among the 
Navy and Marine Corps Reserves. Non- 
veteran candidates must be between seven- 
teen and twenty-one years 
of age. 

It takes four years to 
complete the course. A 
great deal of the student's 
lime is naturally spent on 
mathematics and engi- 
neering, but the first two 
years give a general aca- 
demic course. Instructors 
are mostly naval olTiccrs, 
but there are many more 
civilian instructors than at 
West Point. Upon grad- 
uation the midshipmen 
are commissioned as en- 
signs in the Navy or as sec- 
ond lieutenants in the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

The administration of 
the Naval Academy is 
under a naval officer of 
high rank, known as the 
superintendent. He is assisted by a com- 
mandant of midshij)men, a ranking officer 
who has charge of the discipline. The mid- 
shipmen are organized into four battalions of 
two companies each for military instruction, 
and otficered by the midshipmen themselves. 
Athletics play a great part in their training. 
As they are in the service of the United 
States they receive $9^0 annually, in addi- 
tion to a daily ration allowance. Out of this 
amount they must pay for food, clothes, and 
incidentals. Each year the upper three 
classes go on a j)ractice cruise for three 
months, after which they are granted one 
month's vacation. The newly entered class 
spends the greater part of its first summer in 
drills, gunnery, gymnastic exercises, and 
management of boats. Like the West Point 
cadets, the naval “plebes” have many in- 
terests outside their regular course of train- 
ing. 


Strange as it may seem, the Navy's duties 
include a great deal more than national 
defense. In time of peace it is always busy 
at useful tasks. It goes on errands of 
mercy to districts desolated by earthquake, 
fire, or hurricane. It introduces sanitary 
method to native populations of our island 
possessions. It studies the oceans and their 
currents, and has charted 
many unsurveyed islands. 
Recently it completed an 
aerial survey of 25,000 
square miles of unexplored 
Alaska. The North Pole 
was discovered by a naval 
officer, Admiral Peary ; an- 
other naval officer, Ad- 
miral Hyrd, is the only 
person ever to have flown 
over both Poles. Many 
di|)l()matic missions must 
be jdaced to the credit of 
the Navy. Commodore 
Kearney initiated the 
“open door” princijdc in 
China in i(S4o; Commo- 
dore Perry succeeded in 
opening Japan to the world 
in 185.^. Naval ships 
carry oiir diplomatic 
agents over the world on 
special missions to foreign lands. 

Besides all this, the Navy has done much 
experimenting in testing metals, in electricity, 
radio, and airships, and has always put the 
results of its investigations at the service of 
American industries. The merchant marine 
in particular has been greatly helj)ed in this 
way. 

Are Navies Out of Date? 

At the outbreak of World War 11 there was 
a wide difference of opinion among experts 
as to whether sea power had lost its impor- 
tance. Many thought the airplane had made 
the battleship useless. And it is true that 
later events have proved that a single dive 
bomber can destroy the largest superdread- 
naught. But it is also true that, given an 
“umbrella” of airj)lanes to protect it, the 
battleship is still invaluable both for defense 
and for attack. 



In the crypt of this chapel on the campus of 
the Naval Academy lie the bones of John 
Paul Jones, the Navy’s first great hero. 
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THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 

The President, commander in chief of the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force. 

• The Secretary of Defense, a member of the Cabinet. 

The Secretary of the Navy, of sub-Cabinet rank, in 
charge of everything that has to do with the Navy and 
its activities. It is his especial duty to decide upon 
matters of naval policy, and also to take charge of 
tlft Navy’s relations with the general public. The 
men under him fall into two groups i) civilian assist- 
ants, who are not members of the Navy and have noth- 
ing to do with its professional activities; and 2) naval 
professional assistants, who are high-ranking members 
of the Navy. 

The civilian assistants are: the Under Secretary of 
the Navy, who is in charge of legal matters and naval 
personnel boards; 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy, who, with the 
help of the Chief of Naval Operations and his technical 
assistants, is responsible for policies governing the 
procurement, production, and use of Navy supplies, 
and for matters concerning civilians employed by the 
Navy; 

The Assistant Secretary for Air, who has charge of 
the Navy’s air arm and of the planning of research and 
experimentation. 

The naval professional assistants are: the Chief of 
Naval Operations (CNO), who is chief naval adviser to 
the President, has charge of all matters involving the 
command and discipline of men and officers in the 
Navy, and, with the help of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
decides on the Navy’s size and on all its operations, 
which he commands; 

A Vice Chief and five Deputy Chiefs one for Person- 
nel, or the people in the Navy, one for Administration, 
one for Operations, one for Logistics, or the procuring 
and delivering of supplies, one for Air, and, lastly, the 
Naval Inspector General, who can pry anywhere; 

The naval technical assistants, under the CNO and 
advising both him and the Secretary of the Navy, 
are the chiefs of the naval bureaus; the Judge Advocate 
General, who must report to the Under Secretary of 
the Navy on the Navy’s legal affairs; the sixteen Dis- 
trict Commandants, in command of the sixteen naval 
districts into which the United States and its posses- 
sions are divided; and the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. The Chief of Naval Operations advises with 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy as to the supplies 
the Navy needs, and the naval technical assistants 
advise with the civilian assistants as to the procurement 
of those supplies. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff of which the CNO is one, 
along with the Chief of Staff for the President, the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, and the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force decide on the plans for operations, 
which the CNO then puts into effect. 

NAVAL BUREAUS 

The naval bureaus are: the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
which designs, procures, and maintains aircraft and 
aviation equipment; tjie Bureau of Ordnance, which 
manufactures, stores, and maintains ordnance equip- 
ment; the Bureau of Ships, which oversees radio, 
sound, and other equipment, and also the upkeep and 
operation of the naval shipyards; the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, which takes care of constructions on shore 
and also is in charge of the Construction Battalions, 
or^'Sea Bees”; the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
which purchases, inspects, stores, and issues supplies 
of many kinds, and also handles the Navy’s payroll; 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, in charge of recruiting, 
training, and assigning naval personnel; and the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, in charge of the health of the 
Navy personnel and the administration of numerous 
hospitals and dispensaries. There are also various 
boards and officers maintaining bureaus, such as the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps and the Judge Ad- 
vocate General, in chafge of the Navy’s legal business. 


NAVAL SHIPYARDS 

Naval shipyards are located at Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Portsmouth, New Hampshire; Norfolk, Virginia; 
Charleston, South Carolina; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Brooklyn, New York; Mare Island and San 
Francisco, California; Bremerton, Washington, on 
Puget Sound; Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; and Terminal 
Island, San Pedro, California. 

BASES FOR NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Naval Bases are located at Norfolk, Virginia; San 
Diego, California; San Francisco, California; Balboa, 
in the Panama Canal Zone; Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; 
the Island of Trinidad; New York City, New York; 
Newport, Rhode Island; San Pedro, California; Puget 
Sound, Washington; Charleston, South Carolina; San' 
Juan, Puerto Rico; Guantanamo, Cuba; Key West, 
Florida; and Philadelphia, Portsmouth, and Boston. 

GRADES 

Noncommissioned 

The Navy is built up on the ordinary enlisted man, or 
seaman, commonly known as a “bluejacket.” He has 
enlisted for from 3 to 6 years. Above him, in order of 
rank, from the lowest to the highest, are the apprenticed 
seaman, of which there is a third, a second, and a first 
class; petty officer, of which there is a third, a second, 
and a first class; chief petty officer. Petty officers do 
not receive their appointments, or “commissions,” 
from the Pre<;ident, as commissioned officers do. 

Just above the noncommissioned officers are a cer- 
tain number of “warrant officers,” especially qualified 
men to whom a warrant, or permit, has been issued al- 
lowing them to act as commissioned officers. Their 
duties are usually administrative. 

Commissioned 

It is usually the commissioned officers that we have 
in mind when we speak of the Navy’s “officers.” 
They have received their commissions, or appoint- 
ments, from the President of the United States. In 
order of rank they are ensign (^n'sin), the lowest of 
the commissioned officers; lieutenant, junior grade; 
lieutenant; lieutenant commander; commander; cap- 
tain -not to be confused with the commanding officer 
on a vessel; commodore; rear admiral; vice admiral; 
admiral; fleet admiral. 

THE NAMES OF VESSELS 

Battleships -named for one of the states in the Union 
Cruisers -named for one of our large cities 
Aircraft carriers named, as a rule, for an historic 
naval vessel for a battle 

Destroyers -named for former officers or enlisted men 
in the Navy, for a marine, or for a Secretary of the 
Navy, a member of Congress, or an inventor 
Submarines - named for fish 

Mine sweepers and submarine rescue vessels for 
birds 

Coastal gunboats for small cities 
River gunboats -for one of our country’s island posses- 
sions 

Ocean tugs for Indian tribes 

Harbor tugs for Indian chiefs and dialects 

Cargo ships for stars 

Ammunition ships — for constituents of smokeless 

powder, for instance “Nitro” 

Tankers -for rivers 

Repair ships —for mythological characters, such as 
“Vulcan” 

Destroyer tenders -for natural areas of the United 
States, such as “Dixie” 

Large seaplane tenders — for sounds 
Small seaplane tenders —for bays, straits, and inlets 
Submarine tenders —for pioneers of submarine de- 
velopment 

Transports — for Marine officers 
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Ofndal I'.S Marine Corps Photo 


Marines are always the first on hand when there is fighting men. Above, a group of marines is wading 

trouble. Wherever they have gone they have streng- ashore from landing craft in the invasion of Japanese- 

thened their reputation as courageous and skillful held Tinian Island in the Pacific during World War IL 


UNCLE SAM’S “DEVIL DOGS” 

Wherever There Is Need for Action, the Marines Are Very Likely 

to Be the **First to Fight'’ 


A FINK soklier, he does not belong to 
the Army; enrolled in the Navy, he is 
not a sailor. So il he is still one of 
Uncle Sam’s fighting men, what is he? Uhe 
answer is that he is a marine. 

The marines are our sea soldiers. We 
often see them on shore when the fleet is in. 
No one can mistake their dark blue coats 
trimmed with scarlet and gold, and their light 
blue trousers and white belts. Often we 
see them with the sailors, for at heart they 
are comrades who have served together on 
the same ships or fought together in the 
same battles, though there may be great 
rivalry between them as to the prowess of 
their respective forces. 

Our marines are “globe-trotters.” They 
have seen as much of the world as the 
sailors, for they go with the fleet through 
many seas. I'hey are placed in permanent 
Marine Stations in Guam, Hawaii, the 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Pico, Panama, and 


the United States. d 1 icy form the guard 
of our naval bases and stations, as well as 
of naval vessels. 

1'hc marine is known the world over as a 
good fighter. Part of that fame he has won 
with the Army, for sometimes, when not 
needed by the Navy, he fights with the land 
troops, as he has done in all our wars. 

The Marines have led in the develojmient 
of am[)hibious (am-fib'i-us) -that is, land 
and sea — warfare, and they have tested new 
landing ecjuijiment, such as amphibious 
tractors. The National Security Act of 
1947 assigned to the Marine Coryis the tifsk 
of developing still further landing force 
tactics and ecjuipment. In World War If 
the Marines helped to train Army divisions 
for playing a part in dangerous landing 
ojKirations. 

When he first enlists, how does a marine 
get his training? He has sworn to support 
the Constitution and to serve his country 
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for two, three, or four years. He is sent to a 
itcruit depot — there is one at Parris Island, 
South Carolina, and another at San Diego, 
California. There for eight week^ he under- 
goes a training like that of a new man in the 
Army, but along with it he receives certain 
naval lessons— in signaling, the handling of 
boats, swimming, 
and other lore of 
the sea. Then he 
receives his assign- 
ment to a unit of 
the Marine Corps. 

He is likely to 
be put into a de- 
tachment of ma- 
rines on a battle- 
ship, carrier, or 
cruiser in the 
Navy. It will be 
much like any 
Army comrv.f- 
with the same 
olhcers, non-com- 
missioned officers, 
and enlisted men. He 
will go through the 
drill and the manual 
of arms, like any in- 
fantryman. He will 
have the routine 
duties of every marine 
on shipboard — police 
duty, orderly duty, 
and sentry duty — and I'liot.i 



h> riilii'ii stafp^ MarinoR 


From his older fellows, little by little, he 
learns the history of the service. He hears 
how a marine braved a rain of bullets to 
raise the Stars and Stripes for the first time 
over an Old World fortress, at Derna (dfir' 
na), far back in 1803, and so won the right 
to inscribe ‘Tripoli” on the colors of his 
corps; how the 
Marines stormed 
the citadel of Cha- 
pultepec (cha- 
pdf)l'ta-p6k'), in 
Mexico, or cap- 
tured the Salee 
forts from the Chi- 
nese. He grows in 
pride at these 
thrilling stories, 
and in devotion to 
the arm of the 
service to which he be- 
long.s; he is ready to do 
his bit bravely w'hcn 
the time comes. In 
other words, he rap- 
idly develops that 
greatest quality of a 
soldier, the one we call 
“ morale^ ^ (mo-ral'). 

This is only a brief 
account of some of the 
training and experience 
a marine may have if 
he joins the fleet. 
Other marines may find 


often he will practice at Hereisastudy in service uniforms— a marine of 1776 service of other kinds, 

ffun drill with hk com- one of today. Perhaps the earUer uniform looks for the Marine Corns is 
gun arm wiin ms com mopg picturesque ; but the later one is more practical ctie -iuarme thorps is 

rades at the ship’s .sec- for hard wear. organized, like the 

Above all, he learns all Army, to include infantry, light and heavy 


ondary battery, 
about his rifle and its use, for he knows he 
may be called on at any lime as one of the 
first fighters to land in case of trouble. If 
he/ is assigned to the Fleet Marine Force he 
•will get further training in offensive tactics. 

Yet his life is not all drills and duties. 
There is time for play, and there arc plenty 
of amusements. The anchor often drops in 
new ports, and there is shore leave for new 
sights and new discoveries. And all the 
while he is growing more stalwart, and com- 
ing into a closer bond of unity with his 
fellows in the service. 


artillery, land signal troops, land engineers, 
machine gun, gas, and flame troops, aviators, 
tank corps, parachute corps, and all the other 
kinds of units for land fighting. 

The main busir.ess of the Marine Corps 
is to aid the fleet or any part of it in any 
w'ork it sets out to do. For this reason the 
Corps is under the control of the Navy De- 
partment. Yet it is a separate military 
body which never loses its own special 
character by serving either with the Nav>" 
or with the Army. Its chief is a commandant 
(k6m'an-dant') with the rank of general, the 
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Photo by SIuicm Nuvy 

One of the most famous fights in which marines have 
taken part was the duel, pictured above, between the 
**Bonhomme Richard,” commanded by John Paul 
Jones, and the British frigate ^^Serapis.” The **Serapis” 
was escorting some merchant ships through the North 

equal of any of the naval chiefs of bureau in 
his relation to the Secretary of the Navy; 
and he is a member of the Navy General 
Board, in order that the two arms of 
service may work together as closely as 
possible. 

Who Are the Officers of the Marines? 

The officers of the Marines come from 
three sources. They may be midshipmen 
from the United States Naval Academy who 
choose this service upon graduation; men 
from the ranks w^h(^ are he ld worthy of ap- 
pointment as olTicers by the j^resident; or 
candidates from civil life. The latter tw^o 
classes must pass an examination to become 
officers. 

Nearly every marine will tell you that his 
corps is older than the Navy, just as nearly 
every siiilor in the Navy will tell you the 
opposite thing. This is just one of the 
points of pride over which the two services 
can start a good argument. You may 
choose your own side, according as you may 
feel that the American Navy had its birth 
with the commissioning of several small ves- 
sels in October. ^775, or with the organiza- 
tion of its first squadron in December, 1775. 


Sea in September, I779. when the “Bonhomme Rich- 
ard” closed with her off Flamborough Head, on the 
eastein coast of England. It was a terrific battle. 
With the boats grappled together, the crews fought 
fiercely hand to hand, until the ^^Serapis” surrendered. 

Betw^een those dates, on November 10, 
1775, came the resolution I>y our Conti- 
nental Congress which led to the creation of 
our American Marines. It makers little dif- 
ference whetluT the Navy^ or the Marines 
came first; the important thing is the fact 
that Congress soon saw their importance to 
each other, and created them almost at the 
same lime. 

But there had been marines before there 
ever was an American Congress. Over in 
England, in about TOO4, the si)irit of the 
Navy was at a very low^ ebb. I'hc officers 
were mostly a cruel set of men, and a large 
j)art of the crew were men who had been 
kidnaj^ped or somehow forced into the 
service. Naturally thc\^ were often sullen, 
and ready to rebel whenever there was a 
chance. So the government put a smull 
troop of soldiers on each ship. In part they 
were to j)olicc the unruly sailors, and in part 
it was hoped they would inspire the sailors 
with their own sense of duty and discipline. 
In addition, they could go ashore when there 
was any fighting to be done on land. For 
it would never do to send a kidnapped sailor 
ashore to fight. He would be too unlikely 
to come back. 
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Those were the lirsl sea soldiers to be 
called marines. We took over the idea of 
such troops at the time of our own war for 
independence. 

All through the Revolution the Marines 
gave brave and loyal service, both with the 
Navy and with the Army. Every important 
sea fight witnessed their gallant deerls, for 
this was the type of fighting they could do 
best. The oi)posing sluj)s were often very 
close together, where the rifles or band 
grenades could do great damage; and often 
the final success of an action came after 
boarding the enemy’s ship and a tierce hand- 
to-hand encounter. A dashing, fearless 
fighter like John Paul Jones would be the 
if leal of the sea soldiers, and he had marines 
with him both in his daring raids along the 
British coast and in his great battle of 
the “Bonhomme Richard” against the British 
frigate “Serapis.’’ 

Only a few of the brave deeds in the history 
of the Marines cuii be told here, fn the War 
of 1812 they were with Captain Hull in the 
famous fight between the ^‘Constitution” 
and the “Guerriere” (ger'ry^r'), with Law- 
reme when the “Chesapeake” gloriously 
stood against the “Shannon,” with Perry at 
faie; and with Porter in his Pacific engage- 
ments. They formed part of General Jack- 
son’s army at New Orleans. 

In the forties they saw service with Gen- 
eral d’aylor in his campaigns in Eastern 
.Mexico; with General Kearny in California; 
with the naval operations of the Gulf and 
Pacific sfiuadrons; and with General Scott’s 
army of occui)ation in the interior of Mexico. 

During the Civil War there were marines 
on both sides. The “Merrimac” and the 
“Monitor” numbered them among their 
crews. Earragut used them in the Battle of 
New Orleans and later in that of Mobile 
B/y, where the gallant Confederate, Bu- 
chanan, surrendered only after a superhuman 
contest against much greater numbers. 

In the Spanish-American War six hundred 
marines were the first of our troops to land 
at Guantanamo, in Cuba. They had a part 
in the later victory of our fleet at Santiago. 
They fought with Dewey at Manila Bay, 
and many remained to serve throughout the 
Philippine insurrection, They saw action as 


shock troojis in France during World War I. 

In the Second World War every offen- 
sive action in the Pacific called for the 
marine’s sjiecialty — charging ashore to seize 
hostile beaches. A large new training area 
was established for them at the mouth of 
New River, North Carolina. There, as well 
as at the older base at San Diego, California, 
marines trained their fearless and skillful 
Amphibious Corps. For making their dan- 
gerous lanflings they developed amphibious 
boats — light-armored sea-going tanks affec- 
tionately called “alligator tanks.” Cleats on 
the tractors’ treads act as paddles in the water. 
Marines made the first offensive against the 
Japanese at Guadalcanal, and continued with 
successful amphibious assaults at Tarawa, 
the Marshalls, the Marianas, Pelcliu, Iwo 
Jima, Okinawa, and other islands. 

They are often busy in peace time. Go 
back in history and you will find them fight- 
ing in Egy[)t, Algiers, and Tripoli against the 
Barbary pirates, in romantic and daring 
service against the Malay jnrales of Sumatra; 
volunteering as a corps to fight the Creeks 
in Georgia and the Scminoles in the swamps 
of Florida; later forming a part of the Navy’s 
first scienlilic expedition for charting the 
southern seas. They have been many times 
in Cuba and in Central and South America, 
helping lo uphold law anri order in times of 
trouble. They have been called on for sev- 
eral punili\c and protective missions to 
China. In 1S53 they were a part of Com- 
modore Perry’s bodyguard in his mission to 
o[)en Japan's long-closed doors to the 
world. 

They have never been a large body. Before 
the First W orld War they had never num- 
bered as many as 14,000, but by the end of 
1043 there were over 400,000 of them. The 
authorized peacetime strength of the Marine 
Corps is 8,000 olTicers and 100,000 men. But 
what they have lacked in numbers they have 
always made up in loyalty and courage. 
“Devil dogs” is what the Germans in W’()rld 
War I nicknamed them. “First to Fight,” 
“Leathernecks,” and “Tell it to the Ma- 
rines,” arc all phrases that \ve have learned 
to associate with them. But the most fitting 
phrase for them is their official motto: 
“Semi^er Fidelis” — “Ever Faithful.” 
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Things to Think About 
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Summary Statement 

Economics is the social science work together for the greatest 
that explains why and how men mutual profit. 
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This is the United 
States Treasury 
Building, where the 
government’s ac- 
counts are kept. It is 
situated in Washing- 
ton. 
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HOW WE CAME to USE MONEY 

And Why It Is that Each Man Does Not Make All the Things He 
Needs to Get Along in the World 


VEPV lime ago, bo long that 
JV we do not really know just when it 
was, a man was working in a field. 
He was plowing, though a modern farmci 
would not think that he was doing it very 
well. He had an ox and a crooked stick 
hitched to it with a clumsy rope. As the 
ox walked along, the man j)ushed the stick 
into the ground and managed to stir up the 
surface a little. Though \\c do not know 
just how long ago this man was working, 
we know that it was fairly early in the his- 
tory of mankind, when plowing was a new 
art. This man was j)lowing because he had 
learned that the grain he planted grew a 
great deal better if the land had been plowed. 

As he went along pushing his stick into the 
ground he came fo a j)lace where there was 
an old stump buried beneath the surface. 
Before he saw what was happening and could 
stvp his ox, the stick caught on the stump 
jjfld was broken right in the middle. This 
'disgusted the man because he had to stop 
plowing and set to work to make a new plow. 
Scolding and muttering to himself he drove 
his ox oflF to the side of the field and began 
to look around for the right kind of stick. 

While he was looking a friend of his came 
along and asked what was the matter. The 
farmer explained. “I don't mind plowing/' 


he said, '‘but I do hate this job of making 
a plow.” 

'T feci just the other way,” said his friend; 
"it is fun to make plows but it is very boring 
to use them.” 

The farmer stopped working at the stick 
he had found. He had an idea. "I’ll tell 
you what we might do. You keep me sup- 
plied with sticks like this to plow with, 
and make me a new one every time one 
breaks, and T will plow your land as well 
as my own.” 

I'hey talked it over and decided it was 
such a go nl idea that they wondered why 
they had not thought of it before. So after 
that the first farmer did all the plowing on 
the two farms, and he was able to work 
steadily all day at plowing because every 
time he broke a stick his friend had a new 
one all cut to shape and ready to use. 

The airangemcnt that these two farmers 
made is the schenic that everybody follows 
now. The habit of making such agreements 
has grow’n until all the people in the world 
make an enormous number of such agree- 
ments with an enormous number of other 
people. This habit has grown into a great 
system in which no one man can possibly 
know' all the people he works for, or all the 
people who work for him. But we all do 
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something for other people and the others 
do things for us in return. 

We want so many more things than those 
two old farmers did that life is a great deal 
more complicated for us than it was for them. 
In those times, long before history began to 
be written, each person or each family made 
all the things they 
needed and did 
for themselves all 
the things that 
had to be done. 

At first only a few 
people here and 
there worked out 
the scheme that 
those two farmers 
thought of. But 
their idea was 
such a good one 
that more and 
more people 
adopted it. It 
became more and 
more common for 
each person to do 
only the thing he 
could do best, and 
for him to let 
others do for him 
the things they 
could do better 
than he could. 

And this soon 
made other 
changes neces- 
sary. People had 
to think of various good ways to use one 
another’s work. 

What Is Economics? 

What we know about the way men work 
together and for one another is called the 
science of economics (e'ko-iiom'Iks). It 
explains how one man can si)end Tiis time 
plowing and get in return the many things he 
needs which have nothing to do with plows. 
It tells of the working of trade and business 
and industry, the ways of money and credit 
and banking. 

In the time of the two farmers we have 
been telling about, life was in some ways a 


great deal simpler than it is now. Most of 
the things that make our lives pleasanter^ 
though harder to understand, did not exist. 
There were no railroads or machines or 
books; theie were very few and only verv 
small cities. People were .scattered about 
rather thinly, and they traveled so little that 

they did not 
know much about 
one another. 
Each family lived 
almost in a sej)- 
arate little world 
of its own. In- 
stead of buying 
meat and gro- 
ceries at stores 
they got the 
things by raising 
and making 
them. Each per- 
son had to know 
many different 
kinds of jobs. 
W h e n a o y 
needed new shoes 
his father cut up 
the skin of a cow, 
of which the fam- 
’Mly had eaten the 
meat, and his 
mother sewed 
that leather into 
shoes. To make 
dresses for the 
girls and suits for 
the boys the 
father and mother cut wool from their sheep 
and spun the wool into yarn. Then the 
mother w()ve the yarn into cloth and made 
the clothes from the cloth. They finally ate 
the sheep. 

Doing all this took all the time that peo’^de 
had. Grown peo])le and children had to woi k 
from the time it was light in the morning 
until it was dark at night. Even if they had 
had books to read or any of the other pleasant 
things that we find to do when our work is 
finished, they would not have had time for 
such things. Life was work and nothing but 
v/ork. And even working as hard as they 
d'd, they could not live very comfortably. 



I'holo by l-ield Miisei 

Early man killed his deer with weapons he had fashioned himself. 
The flesh was his food, the hide he turned into clothing; and he 
made weapons of the horns. Each man had to provide himself 
with the necessities of life. How long do you think modern men 
could keep alive if every man suddenly found that he had to supply 
all his own needs, without buying anything from anybody else? 
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Primitive racpf; ot t-j day live in much the same fashion 
as did the men of the Stone Age. In many tribes, labor 
is divided only between members of a family. The 

Their houses, which, like their clothes, they 
made themselves, were not very strong or 
weatherproof. The food they ale and the 
clothes they wore were not so good as ours, 
because they did not know so much as we 
do a])out making things. 

How the Present Grew out of the Past 

We do not suj^pose that ])rimitive people 
were unhai)py; they did not know how dif- 
ferent life could be. The changes that have 
made our life different from theirs have taken 
place very slowly, one step at a time. Here 
and there an unusually clever man w’ould 
think of a new device or a new way of doing 
things that was easier and better. Often lie 
would have a hard time showing peojde that 
hi^' way was really better, because most 
j>eople like to keep on doing things the way 
They have always done them. But usualh 
when someone thought of a new’ scheme, as 
our two farmers did, j)eople gradually saw 
that it was better and began to do things 
that way. 

When we stop to think of the ways in 
which our life is different from that of primi- 
tive people, we think at once of many things 


father, for example, may do the hunting — and fighting. 
The mother will cook and weave; and the children will 
help as they can. Each family is self-sufficient. 

we have which they did not have. We have 
comfortable houses to live in; w’e have clothes 
that fit and keep us warm; we have trains 
and automobiles and airj^lanes to take us 
wherever w’c may W'^ant to go. We have an 
endless number of different kinds of things 
to make life easier and plea.santer — fountain 
pens, piaiivis, and tclcj^hones. We say that 
we have those things because one after an- 
other they have been invented; clever men 
have iho iglit of them and have showm other 
])Co])lc how’ to make them. That is true; 
each invention came into use because of 
someone’s hard w'ork in thinking it out. But 
there is another reason, just as important, 
why we can now' live in our complex w’ay. 

Dividing Up the Labor 

That reason is simply the fact that w’e 
have adopted the system that our two primi- 
tive farmers began. They got along better 
when they divided their work up. We can 
live as w'c do now because no one tries to 
do everything for himself. A man may say 
that he is independent, that he earns his own 
living and does not ask anyone for anything, 
and in a sense he is right. But he is not in- 
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dependent in the way our primitive friends 
were. He makes almost none of the things 
that he uses. He gets up in the morning 
and puts on a suit made by men he never 
saw, out of wool grown in Australia. After 
breakfast he rides to work in a street car 
that he could not possibly have made himself. 

What is true of one man is true of all of 
us; whatever we do for a living, we are de- 
pendent for the things w^e use on more people 
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Teamsters haul this timber to 
the sawmill, shown to the 
right, where still other men 
saw it into lumber. 


than we can count, most 
of whom we never see. 

I'his splitting up of the 
work of the world has a 
name in the science of eco- 
nomics. It is called the 
“division of labor. It is just as 
important in making modern life pos- 
sible as are the inventions. In fact, 
the two work together and cause each other. 

The lum- 
bergoesto 

the fumi- imV 






ture fac- 
tory to be 
made into 
chairs. 


glue, varnish, 
and other things 
that go into the 
making of your 
fhair. 


Without dividing up the 

work of the 

world so that The fac- 
. tory sells 

some people can the fin- 

make street cars ished chair 
through 
while other peo- salesmen 

pie plow, we 
could not have his own 
the inventions, territory* 
And without the 
inventions we could not 
divide up the work as 
we do. 

Before we talk about the 
way men divide up the 
work in the world and co- 
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Wilson Dam, at Muscle Shoals in the Tennessee machines and manufacture fertilizer for his fields. 

Valley, harnesses the river’s energy to turn man’s Besides this, it will control the waters in fiood time. 


operate with one another in getting it done, 
let us see what are some of the inventions that 
have made so much dilTerence. I'hcrc arc 
really two kinds of inventions, those which 
give us power and those which arc ways of 
using power. Those which give us power are 
fewer but more important. When men first 
began to use boats they made them go by 
pushing at the water with oars or jiaddles. 
Then some bright fellow discovered that he 
could make his boat go by putting a sail on it 
and letting the w-ind do the pushing. That 
was an invention that gave men power; it was 
a way of getting work done without using 
nmscle to do it. Of course, when we say 
yat an invention gives us power we do not 
.‘^mean that power is actually made. We mean 
that a way has been found of harnessing 
power that has alw’ays existed. The winds 
had always blown and were ready to push 
ships through the water at any time when 
sails were put up to catch them. 

Many years later a man whom you can 
read about in another story in these books 
made a machine for getting the power from 


steam. And other men found that they 
could use that power to propel ships as well 
as for many other things. They did not 
make power any more than did the man who 
put up the first sail. Boiling water had al- 
ways turned into steam. But they found a 
way of putting steam to wwk. They found 
that steam could be made to do more work 
tlian anyone had ever dreamed of getting 
done by the muscles of men and animals. 

So we say that one class of inventions con- 
sists of the various ways men have found of 
getting the forces of nature to do work that 
would otherwise have to be done by muscles. 
Sails were among the first of these inventions. 
Probably the most important of all was the 
steam engine, because it gave so much power 
and could be used for so many purposes. 
As we all know, it is used to drive boats and 
trains, and to operate the machinery in many 
factories. Electricity is another kind of 
power, the use of which has changed life for 
people all over the world. It is probably 
now becoming more important than steam 
because it can be taken from place to place 
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on wires so easily. Other stories in our books made with machines, our obedient slaves, 
will tell you more about how steam engines Just as important as the machines that 
and electric motors work. Here we are in- stand in the factories, and make us desks 
terestcd in the ways in which these inventions and shirts and fountain pens, are the ma- 
have changed the lives of men, and have put chines we hkve for moving ourselves and all 
nearly everybody to work for nearly every- our things from place to place over the earth, 
body else. Because there are railroads and steamships 

we can use the products of all the earth, 
The Age of Inventions things that can be had 

Inventions of the other kind we spoke of within a few miles of our homes. Before 
have been just as important in changing our steamships were invented the ordinary people 
habits and our lives. They give us some ate only food that was growni near them; 
new way of power. Some of them, and they wore clothes that did not come from 

such as the elevators that whisk us to the very far away either. It is true that for 

tops of high buildings in a few' seconds, use several hundred years before steamships w^ere 
the power of electricity. Others are ways of developed, trade was carried on between 
using steam. A few simply make better use Europe and the I’last. The merchants were 
of the power supplied by our muscles. A adventurers who made risky and exciting 
bicycle uses the power of the man who rides voyages for the sake of bringing silk and 

it, and takes him over the ground faster than various spices back to France and England, 

he could walk. Factories are full of ma- They went in sailboats and across deserts on 
chinery which uses the power of steam or camels, and met with such difficulties that 
electricity. when they came home they had to charge 

There arc a great many more of these in- very high prices for the things they brought, 
ventions for using pow'er than we could pos- Only kings and men of great W'calth could 

sibly put into a list. And men are constantly afford tq use things that came from very far 

at work thinking up new ones. More and away. Little dishes made in Japan can be 

more the work of the w'orld is done, not by sold in the United States for ten cents, 

the strength of our bodies, but by the And people in Japan can buy other things, 

forces in nature outside ourselves, which made in America, just as cheaply, 
we guide wuth machines. Almost all of the Because transportation is easy and cheap 
things we use in our everyday lives are we say that the world is smaller than it 

used to be. Of course, 
W'e do not mean that 
the distance from Lon- 
don to Tokio, for in- 
stance, is really any 
less. We mean that the 
long journey is easier 


Sailing packets of a century ago 
took twenty-three to forty d.^ys 
to cross the Atlantic Ocean, b 
airplanes can make the sam. 
crossing in half a day. And the 
voyage is vastly more comfort- 
able for the passengers. It is 
small wonder then that our 
earth seams to have shrunk 
since the days when an ocean 
voyage often meant hunger and 
thirst and stormy seas. 


I hy Trsns World Airline 
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Because the butcher, the baker, 
the farmer, and the worker in 
office or factory can each one 

and simider now iJian the 
trip from i.ondon to Paris 
two hundred years ago. 

The result is not only that 
people can take ]:)leasant 
trips about the world, but 
also that people in 'I'okio jgl 
and Bombay aiul^ New Or- | 
leans are, for practical pur- si*miar.i <>.i 

poses, as close to London 
as peoi)lc in Edinburgh were two hun- 

f d years ago. In those days, the people 
the rest of England possibly went to 
London to sell the things they made and 
to buy the things they wanted. Now people 
almost anywhere in the w'orld can sell their 
products wherever in the world they are 
wanted. It does not really make much dif- 
ference how far away the buyers are from 
the sellers. 

When we say this we are talking, of course, 
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turn his labor into money, he is 
able to buy conveniently from 
all the rest. 

about buying and selling in 
large quantities. Jf you are 
a tailor in London making 
suits for gentlemen, you are 
not likely to have any orders 
from a man who cannot 
come into your shop. You 
will do business only with 
c„ (N. j.) men who live near you. But 

suppose you arc the man- 
ager of a factory where woolen vshirts are 
made. You have hundreds of people work- 
ing with machines and you can turn out 
thousands of shirts a day, all exactly alike. 
It does not matter a great deal where your 
factory is located. By the use of the tele- 
graph and postal systems you can order 
the wool you need wherever w'ool is sold, 
and it will be brought to you by ships 
and trains. When your shirts are made you 
can sell some in one country and some in 
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another. If you sell enough, the cost of ship- a good arrangement. The baker gave the 
ping them will be so unimportant that you cobbler so many loaves of bread for a pair 
can have customers all over the world, of shoes, and the cobbler gave the taflor so 
What is true of shirts is true of most things many pairs of shoes for a suit, 
that are made in large quantities. Steam- But as the work became more and moic 


ships and trains are 
making distances 
count for less and 
less. Apples cost 
twice as much as 
bananas in New 
York City, although 
bananas have to be 
brought from the 
West Indies and 
apples are grown 
only a few miles 
away. With dis- 
tances becoming 
less and less impor- 
tant, the various 
parts of the world 
are learning the 
habit of depending 
more and more on 
one another. As we 
go on with the story 
of economics, we 
shall see that mod- 
ern transportation 
has an efifect on 
practically every- 



specialized, this 
simple scheme of 
trading, or “barter- 
ing,” what you 
made for what you 
wanted got to be 
inconvenient. Two 
farmers could tracic 
work easily, but if 
one needed shoes 
he might find it 
hard to give the 
man who made the 
shoes something 
that this man 
wanted in return. 
The farmer might 
have to say, “As 
soon as my potatoes 
arc ripe T will give 
you a bag of them.” 

To which the 
shoemaker would be 
ver}' likely to reply, 
“fcan’t wait. Your 
potatoes won’t be 
rij)e for two months. 


thing that is bought rh„,„ w m...,,,, 


and my children 


and sold. 


aiio buiu. Lydians of Asia Minor were probably the inventors of ^ need food 

When men first coinage. At least they started the use of it on a large scale. to-day.” 

« ^ 1 r 1'he older peoples do not seem to have made much of this . < i r i 

began to work for useful notion. They must have carried on trade by ezchang- bo the farmer and 

one another, their hj ““"8 •>«"<«• rings of fixed weight, the shoemaker 

^ But along toward the beginmng of the seventh century B.C. — i i . 

affairs were so probably in Lydia — the first coins were struck, and the happy could not do busi- 

simnle that the invention spread rapidly throughout the lands of Greece. The nes*; tofrplhor Vnii 

simple tnat me earUest coins were of electrum— an alloy of silver and gold, ncss togetner. YOU 

question of how to Later came silver coins and gold coins; and still later copper can easily see that 
and bronze coins became very common. Each city adopted 
divide the work and ^ desi^. Athens was the first to put designs on both sides same sort of 

the rewards among of a coin; on one side was a head of Athena and on the other, trouble would come 
... - 4. *Jie owl sacred to Athena — shown at 4. Greek coins are in- 1 , '/ 

them was not very teresting to the student of art as well as to the historian between maf^y 
serious. The two and economist, for they tell the story of Greek art in minia- other men. So mcL 
e • ^ ture. Above are early Greek coins dating from 700 to 480 , , , ^ , 

farmers m the first B.C. They were made in (i) Ionia; (2) Ephesus?; (3) Lydia; had to find some 

part of this story Athena; (5) Calymna^^6)^Aegina; (7) Tarentum; (8) ^^y of trading 

had a very satisfac- ’ things more simply, 

tory arrangement; it was quite simple for They slowly came to see that the way out 
them to decide how much each was to do. of the trouble was to have some one kind 


way of trading 
things more simply. 


And for years, as men were learning to di- of thing that everyone would accept in ex- 
vide their work so that each man could do change for any other kind of thing. In other 
one kind of thing, it was not hard to make words, they invented money. 
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Phutu by Brown Bros. 


These men heed sharp eyes, for it is their task to 
examine all new coins for possible defects in stamp- 
ing and milling. The coins are passed along a belt 
which shows first one side and then the other for 
careful inspection. No coin is allowed to pass unless 
it is perfect. 



Photo by Brown Broi«. 


This machine is one of the fastest money-making ma- 
chines in the world. Its business is to make twenty- 
dollar gold pieces, and it can turn them out at a speed 
of 450 every minute. In an hour's time it will make 
9360,000 worth of them I You can figure for yourself 
how many it can make in a day. 


Now we are so used to money that we do 
not often stop to think of wliat it really is 
and why it is important. Its existence is 
just as important to those who have none of 
it as to those who have a great deal. It is 
absolutely necessary in a world organized as 
ours is to-day. 

In explaining what money is George Ber- 
nard Shaw says, ^‘Suppose it did not exist 
and you wanted to go somewhere in a bus! 
Suppose the only moveable 
property you had was twenty 
ducks and a donkey! When 
the bus conductor came around 
for the fare you would offer 
hjfn a duck and ask for the 




Cattle and sheep were the only 
money of the early Romans — as 
indeed they were of many early 
peoples. Later, of course, the Ro- 
mans used coins. Our word “pe- 
cuniary" — which means “relating 
to money" — comes originally from 
the Latin word “pecus," which 
means “cattle" 1 


change in eggs. This would be so trouble- 
some, and the bargaining so prolonged, that 
next time you would find it cheaper to ride 
the donkey instead of taking the bus.” 

Trying to imagine how we should get along 
if money had not been invented shows us 
how necesscr}" it is, and shows us also what 
money is. It is a sort of tool that all people 
use so that they can work for each other. 
We say that when a man does his job he is 
paid for it; that is, he gets a 
certain number of dollars or 
crowns or whatever may be 
the money used in his countr\\ 
With these pieces of money 
he can buy things, bread or 
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rJoiirtOHV I'liitcl SiatFfi Trendury Department 

Here are 400,000 bright new pennies on their way from 
the Philadelphia Mint to the pockets of all the millions 

bicycles or theater tickets. When we "say 
he can buy things we mean that by giving 
up some of the money he got for his work 
he can get the product of some other person’s 
work. He is exchanging his work for some- 
one’s else work just as much as our two 
farmers did. Only now he has a ‘^medium” 
of exchange. The medium is money. Money 
has made it possible and necessary for each 
person to work for many persons whom he 
never sees and to use the work of many 
others whom he knows nothing about. 

The Convenience of Monej^ 

Money is one of the things that makes it 
possible for a baker to bake bread every day 
and know nothing about most of the people 
who eat it. In his turn he wears a suit with- 
out knowing where it came from or what men 
made it. He gets money for the bread he 
makes and gives money for the suit he wears. 


of people who will use them. £*ch one of those bags 
contains $50 worth of coins. 

The most important result is that he can 
spend all his time making bread instead of 
wasting some of it arguing with a tailor as 
to how many loaves of bread a suit is worth. 

The Real Value of Money 

Money seems a very desirable thing to 
most people. They think they arc spending 
their lives trying to get it and that they 
would be very happy if they had a great 
deal of it. But they are not really trying to 
get money. Money itself is not much goc^l. 
You cannot eat it, or wear it, or do anythirij* 
else with it except exchange it — that is, give 
it to somebody for something else. If you 
were hurrying to escape from a sinking ship 
to a desert island that happened to be near, 
and on the deck you saw two boxes, one 
containing bags of money and the other cans 
of food, do you think you would take the 
money and leave the food? Never in the 
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liiti'rniit Hiiiivl I'lutlo 

Under the watchful eyes of two witnesses this man is 
shoveling old, tattered dollar bills into a furnace. 

world! You would realize that things to eat 
might be rather hard to find on that island 
and that the money would be absolutely 
useless there. There would be no one there 
to whom you could give it for something else. 

Yet if you found that you could manage 
both boxes you might take the money also. 
But only because you would realize that the 
time might come when you would be rescued, 
and then it would be nice to have a lot of 
money with you when you sailed back to 
civilization. In the meantime a whole moun- 
ti7n of money could not keep you from 
yiarving. 

Why We Want Money 

But you may say that money is worth 
having if one is not on a desert island, and 
very few of us have to spend our lives on 
desert islands. You are right. However, 
even in the midst of civilization money is 
not good to eat. Nowadays a great deal of 


Every year the United States government destroys 
some ten billion worn-out dollars in this way. 

the money wc use is made of paper. There 
is something queer in the idea that people 
are so an\iv»us to get these bits of paper that 
they will W'M k hard and long for them. The 
paper is often ragged and dirty and would 
.seem ab^'olutely worthless to anyone who 
did not know what it is used for. Why is it 
so desirable? The explanation is strange but 
perfectly true: people want it because people 
want it. The bit of printed paper we call a 
dollar bill is desirable and works as monc}^ 
because everyone wants all he can get. If 
this weie not true — if you thought the dollar 
bill someone olTtred you for doing a certain 
amount of work was not wanted by every- 
one who had things you would like to buy, 
you would not take it as payment for your 
work. Y ou would insist on having something 
you could use yourself or something you 
knew you could trade for things you could 
use. The most important thing about money 
is that everyone should want it. We can 
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say not only that everyone wants it because seems to be the best.” Gold was probably 

it is money, but also that it is money because used as money almost as soon as it was 

everyone wants it. known. It was wanted for its own sake 

The first money was not gold or silver. It because pretty things could be made of it 

was cattle or various other things really use- and because there was not very much of 

ful in themselves, that could be used to trade It is a curious fact about the human race that 

with. How has it happened that dollar bills if a thing is wanted at all it is wanted even 

are now used instead? One im- "lore when there is not enough 

portant reason is, as we - -m- of it for each to have all he 

said, that bushels of wheat would like. So gold, which 

and cows and such really needed very 

to little 

be handled easily. , ^ ^ much desired, 

Another reason, ' ^ even though it is 

perhaps even more Jf not of much use in 

important, is that ^Fjk *• itself, makes it the 

whatever was to ^ ideal substance to 

be used as money use as money. 

had to be divided VVe said that the 

easily. If you were (essential thing about 

buying a suit you might money is that jK'opIe 

find that it was worth should want it; it works 

more than one cow but as a tool for buying and 

not so much as two cows and selling because everyone wants 

you would not want to spoil a it. 'I'hc i)roblem of governments 

cow by cutting it in two. So whJeh "p'ape^ biUs* a?”"pAnted thaf money is always to 

vou would try to go back to «t the Bureau of Engraving and keep the money desirable in the 

Printing iu Washington. ^ , ,, , 



wheat; but the tailor might say ® 

that he had too much wheat now and would 
take no more. Something had to be found 
that could be divided easily, carried easily, 
and that everyone wanted. 

Why Gold Is Used for Money 

There was one more requirement. Water 
can be divided easily, carried easily, and 
everyon^r wants it. But it could not be used 
as money because there is too much of it. 
It is not worth much; that is, nobody will 
make you a suit of clothes for water. ^ People 
could not possibly use as money anything so 
easy to get. Money had to be something 
scarce. The substance that was best in all 
these ways was gold, and it still is. 

Now we must not imagine that all of a 
sudden people sat down and said, “We are 
tired of using several different things for 
money; so let’s decide on gold because that 


eyes of all the peojilc. The best 
way that has been found of doing this is to 
make the money out of gold. 

When grain was used as money one of the 
bothersome things about it was that it had 
to be measured every time anything was 
bought or sold. If you wanted to buy ten 
yards of woolen cloth which cost two bushels 
of corn, you and the man you bought from 
would have to measure the cloth of course, 
and you would also have to measure the corn. 
Even when gold and other metals first caAe 
into use, it was necessary to weigh out tl^* 
metal whenever a bargain was struck. In- 
stead of bushels of corn or wheat you paid 
in ounces of gold. It was necessary to have 
scales handy wherever business was done. 
To overcome this difficulty kings and gov- 
ernments began to make gold into coins, 
pieces containing a set amount of metal. 

The making of coins is called minting 
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money, and the place where it is done is a 
bint. The government of each country has 
one or more mints where it makes the coins 
to be used in that country. Jt is always 
strictly forbidden for anyone else to make 
coins, though dishonest persons occasionally 
do try to make counter- 
feit money -coins that 
look like the ordinary 
ones but contain less 
gold. In various coun- 
tries and times there 
have been coins of all 
sorts of odd shapes, Ijut 
plain round ones arc the 
best because they are 
easiest to make and last 
longest. 

Many substances I)e- 
sidcs gold have been 
used for coins. We are 
all familiar ^viih coins 
of silver, nickel, and 
c()i)per. It is necessary 
to have these other 
coins because the small- 
est gold coin buys too 
much. In the United 
States the smallest gold 
coin— we never see it 
now —is worth two dol- 
lars and a half, and it is 
hard to handle because 
it is so small. So other 
coins of less valuable 
metal must be made in 
order that things worth 
less than two dollars 
and a half may be 
bought and sold. Nat- 
urally there must be a 
coin worth lit tie enough 
that it will not be 
"more valuable than the cheapest thing that 
is likely to be sold. In the United States 
that coin is the cent, made of co])per. 

Although most countries use coins of silver, 
copper, and other metals, nearly all of them 
have decided on a gold coin as the standard. 
The value of the other coins is set by saying 
that it takes a certain number of each kind 
to equal one gold coin. In the United States 



We are likely to think of banks and ppner money 
as modern things, and to connect them with Eu- 
rope and America rather than with the Far East. 
Yet here we have a Chinese bank note of the Ming 
Dynasty, which reigned from 1368 to 1644 A.D. 
As a matter of fact, the Chinese invented paper 
money, and we find traces of its use as far back as 
the first century A.D. Dr ring the time of the 
P/Iings it was the chief sort cf currency used. The 
Chinese invented the gold standard too; they were 
using it some four thousand years ago, though they 
have not kept it all the time since. Furthermore, 
there have been banks in China at least pert cf the 
time ever since sometime in the Chou Dynasty, 
which reigned from about 1122 to 256 B.C. The 
gold standard in our own country is fairly new; in 
fact it is only about a century old. 


it Lakc.s five silver dollars, 6r twenty silver 
quarters, or five hundred copper cents, to 
equal one five-dollar gold piece. The gold 
piece is really the standard and the cents 
and dimes and so forth are made so that 
things worth less than five dollars can be 
bought and sold. 

While we have been 
talking about gold coins, 
you m.ay have been 
wondering why, if the 
gold coins are standard, 
one sees so few of them. 
It is entirely possible, 
even in normal times, 
to live for many years 
and handle quite a 
little money without 
ever seeing a gold piece, 
d'hat seems queer if 
what we have said 
about gold is true. We 
ehall find an explana- 
tion if we read the 
printing on a dollar bill: 
“This certifies that 
there has been de- 
posited in the Treasury 
of the United States of 
America one silver dol- 
lar payable to the 
bearer on demand.” 
Everyone knows that 
the United States is 
sound and honest, and 
will do what it prom- 
ises. If it says it has a 
silver dollar for each 
dollar bill and promises 
to give one to any 
person who presents a 
dollar bill and asks for 
silver, the dollar bill is 
just as good as the silver dollar. Since the 
bill is easier to carry than the coin, no one 
asks to have his bills changed for coins. 

The same is true of other bills. A ten- 
dollar bill says that the United States has in 
the treasury ten dollars in gold coin w^hich it 
will give to anyone who would rather have 
them than this bill which represents them. 
Other bills, of five dollars or more, are issued 
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by banks, whffch make the same promise. 
Such banks are controlled by the govern- 
ment, and everyone knows that their bills 
are good also. The government issues and 
permits banks to issue enough of this paper 
money to take care of the everyday need of 
money for buying and selling. The result is 
that gold coins always have been rare. For 
everyday use the pieces of paper representing 
gold coins and the coins of other metals are 
more convenient. 

What Is Currency? 

All this money that goes from hand to 
hand in the daily business life of the country, 
the coins of a dollar or less and the bills, is 
called currency. Currency is just as good 
as gold, people want it just as much, as long 
as the government that makes it is perfectly 
honest and perfectly sound. A government 
must be telling the truth w^hen it prints paper 
money saying that it can and will give the 
right amount of gold to each person who 
presents a bill and asks for it. As long as 
people believe that the government can and 
will do what it says, they will never bother 
to try to get gold; they will almost forget 
that the money is based on gold. So some- 
times governments, which are not always 
perfectly honest any more than individuals 
are, will try to take advantage of the money- 
making power. 

The Meaning of Inflation 

Suppose, for instance, that you were ruling 
a country, and because of troubles of one 
kind or another you had got the country 
badly into debt. You would be very much 
tempted, since you controlled the printing 
of money, just to print as much as you 
needed and to pay your debts with it. If 
you were not very thoughtful and honest — 
and especially since there would be a great 
many people all advising different things, 
and your troubles would seem a great deal 
more complicated than we have tried to ex- 
plain here — you might not realize that there 
was anything wrong about it at all. You 
might forget that paper is made into money, 
not merely by printing certain numbers on 
it, but by letting everyone know that the 
paper can be exchanged for gold at any time. 


People will not believe that very long unless 
it is true. " 

So when you gave out the money you had 
printed, you would really be paying promises 
only with more promises. The holders of the ’ 
money would come and say they would like 
gold. If you did not have enough real gold 
coins to hand over for each bill as long as 
anyone was suspicious, you would have to 
begin after a while handing out only nine 
gold dollars for a tcn-dollar bill, and then 
eight and a half, and eight, and .so on, unle.ss 
you could raise more gold somewhere to stop 
the disaster. 

The Evils of Uncontrolled Inflation 

Such an event is a very real disaster. It 
is called '^inflation'’ of currency. When the 
currency is not worth in gold the figure 
printed on it, we say it is inilated, or “blown 
up”; it takes more of it than it should to 
buy a certain amount of gold. And naturally 
it takes more than it should to buy anything 
else. Worse than that, it usually does not 
stay at any one figure. No one knows from 
one day to the next what his bills arc really 
worth — that is, what he can buy with them. 
Money, as we have said, is merely a tool for 
buying and selling, and Oo have that tool 
break down is a sad experience for any coun- 
try. In the Civil War the Southern stales 
had this experience, and a barrel of flour was 
costing thou.sands of paper dollars. After 
World War I many countries sulTered the 
same thing. In Ciermany a mark bought a 
loaf of bread one day and a few days later 
the same loaf cost several marks; by the end 
of the year it might be costing hundreds. 
This situation at last became so bad that 
the currency was practically worthless. It 
was necessary to issue new gold coins, and 
currency strictly based on them. ^ 

Early in the 19,^0’s, in the midst of the 
country’s worst economic depression, tlA 
government called in all gold coins and gold 
certificates — that is, paper bills promising 
payment in gold. For people were beginning 
to hide gold coins away, in fear of the 
country's complete collapse. The result was 
that everyone continued to have faith in our 
currency, because everyone knew the gold 
was there, safe in the government’s keeping. 
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WHY COUNTRIES SHIP ONE ANOTHER 

GOLD 


Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, VoL i§. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

Buying and selling is really trad- How ^'promises to pay’^ are used 
ing, 7-5^0 as money, 7-5 12-13 

What complicates international When the balance of trade is up- 
trade, 7-510 set, 7-513 

The role of the international Why having tourists is an export 
banker, 7-511 trade, 7-513 

How trade between foreign coun- The resuh of gold shortage, 7— 
tries is managed, 7 -511 513 

The universal medium of ex- What a tariff is, 7—514 

change, 7— 511 Why countries have tariffs, 7- 

Why gold is not sent across seas 514 

for each business transaction, The theory underlying high tar- 
7-511-12 iffs, 7—514 

Things to Think About 

Why, as a rule, are farmers for a What would happen if we abol- 
low tariff and manufacturers ished entirely all protective 

for a high one? tariffs? 

Picture Hunt 

McKinley's attitude on tariffs, 7-198 

^02 Alontreal n [)ort that ships wheat 

A freight dock in New York, 10— to Eiiroin* 7 -29-P 

Related Material 

Silver used in coins, 9 390 Taft ir 1912, 7—310 

When the tariff question nearly Canada's tariff question, 7-27 
split the Union, 7—225 The International Economic Con- 

Cleveland's effort to reduce ference, 7-342 

tariffs, 7-288 The discovery Midas made, 14— 

The tariff question helped defeat 460 

Habits and Attitudes 

The international banker makes other, 7-5 n 

it much simpler for foreign Prosperity is not gold piled in a 

countries to trade with one an- bank — it is freely flowing trade. 

Summary Statement 

With international bankers, trade becomes upset. This bal- 

acting as agents in foreign trade, ance tends to be fairly even un- 
using promises to pay to offset less disturbed by the artificial 

each other, there is no need to trade barriers that is to say, by 

ship gold unless the balance of high tariffs. 
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Here at the lower tip of Manhattan Island is the finan- outer harbor into the mouth of the Hudson along the 
cial heart of America. Behind the buildings at the right route by which goods and letters and even gold pass 
lies Wall Street. The ship has steamed through the back and forth between the United States and Europe. 

WHY COUNTRIES SHIP ONE ANOTHER GOLD 

How Many People Really Know Why Other Nations Sometimes 
Ship Us Millions in Yellow Bars, Even though We 
May Not Want Them? 


N THE present day we do not often 
trade the work we do or the tilings 
we make directly for someone’s else 
work or things; we trade the work or the 
things for money, and then we can trade 
the money for whatever we may need from 
other people. This kind of trading is called 
buying and selling, and it is an important 
part of the scheme of working together that 
men have developed in the many ctnturics 
they have st:>ent learning how to work to- 
gether. Buying may be as simjile a matter 
as going into a store and giving four dollars 
for a pair of shoes, or it may be the very 
complicated agreement that is necessary 
when a government buys a new battleship. 
In nearly all cases one person or institution 
gives something he has and receives money, 


while another person gives up money and 
receives a thing that he wants. 

Usually huv'ing and selling arc ver}^ simple, 
and w’c need waste no time c.\[)laining some- 
thing that everyone knows;, but there is one 
kind that is more complicated. It is easy for 
a seller in New York to deal with a buyer in 
Los Angeles; the goods are sent in a train 
and the money is sent back in the form of a 
check or money order. But what happens'^ 
when the buyer is in London instead of Los 
Angeles? The transaction would be the 
same except for the paying. The American 
seller could not use the pounds and shillings 
which the London buyer could send. This 
difficulty is a serious matter and might seem 
at first sight to make it very hard to do 
business between one country and another. 
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Yet we know that business is carried on 
Across national borders. There are several 
ways in which debts to peoj)le in foreign 
countries are paid. One is by dealing with 
*incn or companies called international 
bankers or financial agents. If a man in 
London buys machinery from an American 
factory, he pays 
for it in ])ounds 
and shillings to a 
financial agent 
who has (Tfllces 
both in London 
and in New York. 

The New^ York 
olfice of the agent 
pays the maker 
of the machinery 
in dollars, 'fhii 
chances are that 
meanwhile an 
American firm 
has bought in 
London some 
cloth worth about 
as much as the 
machinery just 
shipped to Jhig- 
land. The Ameri- 
can firm jiays the 
linancial agent in dollars and his London 
office pays the cloth dealer in pounds. Al- 
though no money has crossed the ocean, 
both the English cloth dealer and the 
American machine maker have been paid. 
We might say that the buyer of llie cloth 
has paid for the machinery and the buyer of 
the machinery has paid for the cloth. It 
would be better, however, to say that Eng- 
land and the United States have traded some 
cloth for some machine r\'. 

The Scheme of International Trade 

Such exchanges are going on continually. 
A man who is shiptiing goods to England 
may have no idea what other goods arc being 
shipped to America at the same time. So 
far as he is concerned, the purchaser of his 
goods is sending him money which is turned 
from pounds to dollars by the international 
financial agent. It is only when we consider 
all the buying and selling across borders 


that we see how international trade is really 
trade. It is exchanging the goods of one 
country for those of another almost without 
the use of money. 

International trade is complicated be- 
cause there are maiiy pcoj^le exchanging 
things from one country to another, and 

people in each 
country often 
deal with nearly 
all the other 
countries in the 
world. There are 
several schemes 
by which their 
goods can be ex- 
changed, with 
each seller receiv- 
ing money of his 
own country for 
what he ships 
abroad. It is oc- 
casionally neces- 
siiry to ship gold 
from one country 
to another. 
When there are 
more people in 
London w'ho owe 
money in New 
York than there are New Yorkers w^ho owe 
money in I ondon, then money of some kind 
must be seni. The money shij^ped is gold 
because thai is the only kind that is good in 
both countries. Often this gold has not been 
made up into coins, but is simply in the 
shape of bars. This bullion (bdol'yun), as 
it is called, is as good as money, because in 
most countries the government will exchange 
it for coins vdienever coins are wanted. 

The moment when the balance between 
two countries is so uj)set that gold must be 
shipped is not determined by adding up the 
debts each w^ay. It is settled more or less 
automatically, as prices are settled in a 
market or stock exchange. Many debts, 
both wdthin one country and from one 
country to another, are settled by sending 
documents wdiich are really promises to pay 
at a later date. A creditor in America who 
receives one of these promises, say for one 
thousand pounds, from an English business 
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During 1932 1933, when the “business cycle’* was rapidly whirl- 
ing downward to lower and lower depths, people thought much 
more than usual about which countries had the most gold, and 
watched anxiously as it passed back and forth among them. Here 
is one such shipment a cargo of $11,000,000 in gold bars on its 
way from the United States to France. It is interesting to know 
that all the mined gold in the world could be contained in a little 
house only thirty feet square and thirty feet high. 
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WHY COUNTRIES SHIP ONE ANOTHER GOLD 



Photo by Kfy«tone View Co. 


The safe delivery of a shipment of gold is naturally a 
responsible business that calls for guards and armored 

man, may take it to a bank or financial agent 
and get cash for it before the promise is due. 
And he can get the cash in dollars. Ordi- 
narily there are many men taking -such 
promises to banks, and thus the banks have 
a supply of these documents. They can be 
used very conveniently by American credi- 
tors who owe money to Englishmen. An 
American who owes an English firm one 
thousand pounds can buy for the equiva- 
lent in dollars the promise that the bank 
now holds. He sends it to his English 
creditor, who collects the money from the 
Englishman who made the promise in the 
first place. 

How the Plan Works 

Let us follow an actual case to see more 
clearly how this works. An American buys 
from a firm in London some cloth worth 
$500. When the cloth is shipped, the 
American sends the English firm a promise 
to pay $500. The English firm takes this 
bit of paper to a financial agent and gets the 


trucks. The shipment being unloaded here has just 
arrived in New York from Germany. 

equivalent in pounds and shillings. About 
the same time an Englisb^railroad may buy 
some machinery from a factory in Pitts- 
burgh. Instead of sending a promise to 
pay, they go to the financial agent and buy 
the promise worth $500, paying for it in 
pounds and shillings. They endorse it, 
making it payable to the factory in Pitts- 
burgh, and send it over. The factory pre- 
sents it to a bank for payment, and after 
passing through several banks it reaches the 
person who wrote it when he paid for the 
cloth. He pays the bank. 

Why We Sometimes Ship Gold 

Thus in London there is a supply of Amer- 
ican promises to pay various amounts in 
dollars, and these promises Englishmen who 
want to pay bills in the United States can 
buy for pounds and shillings. And in New 
York there is a similar supply of promises 
of Englishmen to pay pounds, and these 
promises American business men can buy 
for dollars. Business men in each country 
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can pay bills by buying and sending back 
promises made in the country where they 
owe the money. It is really quite simple. 

Now if it happens 
•that there are more 
American debts to be 
paid in England than 
there arc promises for 
sale in New York, the 
amount an American 

lish promise will rise. 

But if it rises too much ^ 1 

it will be cheaper for an ^ \%J: 

American to buy gold ^3 

and ship it to England. JH 

The amount that Eng- ^ ^ 

lish promises can rise ^ Bl 1 
in New York is It 

limited by the - 
shipping 
to , 

same rule holds 

when the / 

reversed — 

when there is a ^ 

demand in Eon- 
don larger than 
the 

promises of 

Americans to 

pay. Then it will 

be cheaper for an English- 

man to pay gold to America ^ , 


I’iiOtoM bi I udiTWOinl A llinlcr 

than to buy a promise made If do not interfere 

by some America... S.»“: '>■« Pnx*** t» much, 

We can see that the real times it forbids us to have certain goods the natural tendency is 
r ^iT -r c at all-such as habit-forming drugs, like ^binnincr nf aold 

cause of the necessity of morphine, which are very bad for us. The against the shipping ol gold. 

shinning eold is" a change picture in the square shows an official w^ho The supply of gold in a 
in the balance of goods the heels of shoes and in toothpaste, country anects the amount 
shipped between two coun- sDT.*".* oi^on.y in circulation, 

tries. When America has wants us to pay taxes on them, especially which in turn acts on prices, 
been sending more go<)ds to Gold leaving a countp^ 

England than England has official examining a traveler's bag for tends to lessen the supply 
been sending to America, problemsHTyt* dwmzed^goveriment”?B of money, and if there is less 

there will be fewer Ameri- ** prevention of smuggling— for appar- money in circulation, prices 

ently it takes some people a long time to . A * c 

can promises to send to learn that cheating the government is just gO (lOWn. AS prices gO 

England in payment for down, foreigners will be 

goods, and the ‘Englishmen who want to more likely to buy things. The increased 

buy those promises in order to send them buying is just what is needed to turn the 

back to America in payment for the goods balance the other way. 


they have bought, will find that there are 
not enough promises to go around. Some 
of them will have to send gold. 

’. ,r .‘7 To tell the truth, the 
system of buying and 
M and paying 

' debts between coun- 

tries somewhat more 
complicated than this, 
but we can understand ' 
Bl^^ clearly the general idea 

^hat goods which are 
i ^ sent from one country 

'j to another are paid for 

by other goods sent 
Tj|||,^. back. In some cases 

jjjBjw ^ ^ the goods arc not sent; 

tourists go and get 

\ BK ^ iii|k uring balances 

international 

: trade the money 

that 

spend other 
countries must be 
^ classed as imports 

. in their home 

countries. If the 
of goods 
go- 

one 

. balance 

the value going 
the other, the difference is 
. made up in gold. 

If men do not interfere 
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But buying and selling between one 
country and another meets with more inter- 
ference from governments than do most 
other kinds of buying and selling. The 
most important way in which governments 
interfere is by charging duties, or tariffs, 
on goods shipped into a country. A tariff 
is a tax which must be paid when a product 
is imported. The government collects so 
much per pound or per bushel for things like 
cotton or sugar or a certain per cent of the 
value for manufactured things like shoes or 
machinery. Although the person bringing 
things into a country pays the tariff in the 
first place, he naturally adds that much to 
the price he charges people who buy from 
him. Thus the j)eople who use the things 
really pay the tariff. 

Governments impose tariffs for two main 
reasons. The first is to raise money. A very 
considerable income can be raised by a gov- 
ernment if it charges a small (ax on goods 
brought into its country. The tax is easy 
to collect and is not highly disagreeable to 
the public who j)ay i(. The other reason is 
to encourage the industry within the coun- 
try. For example, manufacturers in Europe 
can sometimes make things more cheaply than 
American manufacturers. They can charge 
less for their products sold in America than 
American makers charge for the same things. 
But if a heavy tariff is placed on such 
products, they cannot be sold so cheajdy in 
our country, and products made here will 
be bought instead. 

In the seventeenth century a theory about 
business and foreign trade arose which had a 
great many believers and which, unfortu- 
nately, is still believed by many people. Men 
saw how desirable was the gold which was 
sent into a country in return for goods sent 
out. They jumped to a conclusion which 
seemed reasonable but which economists 


have since shown to be mistaken. 'J'hey 
said that since gold is good, a country should 
try to get all it can. 1 o do this it should put 
tariffs on goods brought into the country and 
at the same time should encourage theii 
people to ship products out. Then, since 
more goods would be sent out than brought 
in, more gold would have to be shipped in 
than out, and the country w^ould have a 
steadily increasing suj^jdy of gold. 

Since (hen men have made the discovery 
that Midas made: that the possession of a 
vast heap of gold is not in itself such a 
wonderful thing. Most j^eoide have learned 
that gold or any oiher kind of money is good 
only to buy things with. Jf you do not let 
other countries sell their goods to you, you 
cannot go on forever selling things to them. 
They will run out of gold because you will 
liave it all; they will not be able to buy the 
goods you want to sell them, and international 
trade will have to stop. 

In other words, we now know that inter- 
national trade is not a desperate game or 
variety of war in which the obj(‘Ct is to beat 
the foreigner out of as much gold as ])ossible. 
It is like any other kind of trade, an ex- 
change in which both sides benefit. If ^'ou 
have a ])honograph that Ijivant and I have 
a bicycle that }’ou want, and we arc agreed 
that they are equal in value, we can make a 
trade and each of us will be better off. If it 
happens that you clo not have a i)hon()grai)h, 
you can give me money for the bicycle and 
I can buy the [dionograph from someone else. 
The u.se of money does not make the trade 
any less beneficial to both of us. On the 
contrary, it makes such trades far easier. 
In international trade, as in trade between 
individuals, money or gold represents goods. 
It is merely used to make exchange of goods 
more convenient than it would be under the 
ancient system of trading, or barter. 



Here are two very old British 
pennies, each shown on both its 
sides. At the left is a penny struck 
at Gloucester in the days of King 
Alfred the Great, in the late 8oo*s. 
At the right is a penny struck at 
Chester in the time of Athelstan, 
who ruled “all Britian” from 925 
to 940. 
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COULD YOU START A BIG CORPORATION? 



Phutu liy liulepciuieiice llnll Museiitu 

George and Martha Washington have come to see the mints— located at Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 
first coin of the infant United States struck in the Denver— and some seven assay offices where gold is 
mint at Philadelphia. To-day there are three coinage tested, bought, and sold. 

COULD YOU START a BIG CORPORATION? 

And if You Had Been Able to Organize It, Would You Know How 
to Borrow the Money Necessary to Enlarge Your Business? 

a substilutc for pold. W'c use them because things that l)anks do. A'ou hand your money 
it is convenient and because we know wc to a man behind a window in the bank and 
can exchange them for gold in normal times, he writes down the amount in a little book 
We have confidence in these tools for buying that you keep. If } ou take some out again 
and selling because we trust each other and he records that in your book. And for every 
our government wdiich issues them. JJut dollar that you leave wath the bank for a 
often w^e trust each other .so much that we year a certain number of cents is added to 
do not even pay over currency for the things your account. 'I'hat means that the bank is 
wc buy or the work somemie has done for us. j)aying you for the use of the money it is 
To understand how' this is j)ossiblc \vc shall keeping for you. The money it pays for the 
have to stop thinking about money for a use of your money is called interest, 
moment and go on a visit to a bank to And What does the bank do with your money, 
out what it does. and why docs it pay you for leaving it there? 

If you live in a town or city, large or small, It has, of course, not only your money but 
you have often gone ])ast a Ixank; it is likely the savings of many other people too. It 
to be a fine, solid-looking building. If you does not keep all that money lying in bags 
sometimes have more money than you need in a vault. It lends the money to someone 

Clf) 


m 


1110 currency that wt use every day — 
the bills and the metal j)ieccs, pennies, 
dimes, quarters, and so on is really 


at the moment, and want to save some for 
the future, you jirobablv have a savings ac- 
count in a bank. So vou know^ one of the 
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This is the part that the outside world sees in a great 
bank. Here are cashiers, tellers, and other employees 
ready to attend to the needs of the bank’s depositors. 


Behind the scenes a whole army is busy on bank 
business; lending money, placing sound investments, 
and giving financial advice to clients. 


else. At tlic lime when you have more money 
than you aciuaiiy need, so that you want to 
save some, there is lik(‘]y to ])c some other 
])ers()n who has not enough and would like 
to borrow' some. For example, let us suppose 
that we know a man who w'ouJd like to start 
a new grocery store. He, too, has saved 
some money, but not enough to rent or buy 
a store and get all the things that are needed 
before he can start his business. He goes to 
the bank and says he W'ould like to borrow 
so much money, ddic men w'ho manage the 
bank ask him a lot of questions to find out 
W'hether his new' business is likely to succeed. 
They have to do that because they know' 
they must be sure to get back any m(3ney 
they lend him; tlie money, you see, belongs 
to you and the other pcoj^le who have put 
it in the bank. 

How a Bank Lends Money 

They discover that this man has been a 
clerk in another grocery h^r several years, 
and so knows enough about the business; 
that he plans to open his store in a neighbor- 
hood where there is no grocery now', and so 
ought to have enough customers; and they 
find out many other things about him and 
his plans. They learn from those w'ho know 
him that this is an honest man. Finally they 
decide to lend him w'hat he needs. He agrees 


to j>ay it back at the end of a certain time 
with a certain amount of interest. He signs 
pajiers for all this; and he may also have to 
jiromise to let them sell his store to get the 
money hack if he is not able to pay them. 

How a Bank Makes a Profit 

The interest the grocer pays the bank is 
higher, more cents for each dollar, than the 
interest the bank j)a\'s you. The bank kee[)s 
the difTereiK'n; that is the way it makes 
money. So wr can say that the bank acts 
as a sort of middleman betw'een those who 
are saving money and those who want to 
borrow it. This service is extremely impor- 
tant, because there are always people who 
want to save money and alwa>'s people or 
companies who want to borrow. For the 
business of the world one is cjuite as impor- 
tant as the other. If everyone who w’anted 
to borrow' had to hunt around to find some- 
one with money who was w'illing to lend it, 
business would be almost impossible. A little 
later we shall learn more about the important 
connection betw'cen saving and borrowing. 

There is another kind of service that banks 
give. It is a curious fact that the more 
money a person pays to others in the course 
of his business the less likely he is to see and 
handle cash. You may visit a store from 
time to time to buy candy. You give the 
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clerk your money, he hands you the candy 
and that bit of business is over. But when 
a lady goes to a dry-goods store to buy 
material for a new dress, the transaction may 
be quite different. She selects the stuff she 
likes best and says to the clerk, “1^11 take 
three yards of this, please, and charge it to 
me.’' She walks 

out of the store ^ 

without paying .mi. 

anything at all. 

We know of 

course that she ^ ^ 

does not get the Ji utsa 

O MfABLI THROUOa RBW TOAft CLMBITO BOUA 

material for noth- 
ing just by saying, 

“Charge it.” At a check is one of the safest s 


for her to write the amount in words and 
another where she writes it in figures. Fcr 
each of the bills she has received she writes 
a check to the person or company whom she 
owes and sends it off in the mail. So without 
leaving her house she has paid bills that 
would have taken her all day to pay if she 

had had to deliver 

THE NEW York Consolidated Bank ' 

•A*. Ns« ym> On W^henever she 

^tw 193 .3 gets money she 

puts it in the 
bank, keeping 
/Qo - r^-;r:;rDoixAitj Qniy enough for 

little things 
like street-car 
»ans of convevina monev- oro- rides that it W'Ould 
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L^narge ll. Al a check is one of the safest means of conveying money- pro- rides inat It W'OUicl 
the end of the vided the check is properly made out. But you must be sure to : sillv to uav 

' , write clearly ; begin at the very beginning of the line and draw ^ ^ ^ ■' 

month she gets a a line through the blank space following what you have written, With checks. 1 he 

bill from thesloro, ‘I’- !>“ 

a statement say- that no one could possibly change them; remember that a simple, use of her money 
ing that she owes and can lend it out 

the store a certain amount, so much for to people like our friend with the new' grocery, 


dress material, so much for thread and so 
on, listing all the things she bought that 
month. At the same time she gets bills 
for things she bought and ‘‘charged’’ at other 
stores, bills for the gas and electricity used 
in her house during the month, and for all 
sorts of other things. It W'ould be a great 
nuisance for her to get the money, which she 
probably keeps in the bank, and go around 
to each of the stores or companies to pay 
what she owes. So she makes an arrange- 
ment with the bank to have it pay the bills 
for her, with her money of course. The bank 
does that for her instead of paying her inter- 
est on the money it is keeping for her. 

What Is a Bank Check? 

In other words, she has a checking account. 
The bank gives her a little book of blank 
forms like the one illustrated on this page. 

You see a check is really an order to the 
bank, whose name is printed at the top, to 
pay to the person whose name she writes in 
after the words, “pay to the order of . . 
the amount that she writes in on the line 
below. At the bottom is a line where she 
signs her name so that everyone may know 
who is doing this paying. In order that there 
may be absolutely no mistake there is a space 


and gel interest on it. A liank often makes 
a rule that each j)e^rson who w'anls to have 
a checking account wdth it must keep over a 
certain amount in the liank. Since it handle.'-- 
the money of a good many f)eoj)le, all of 
whom keep with it the rec^iircd amount, it 
always has enough so that it can lend some 
for interest and still keep enough on hand 
to “cash” the checks the lady and the other 
people have written. 

Let us sec what happens to a check that 
this lady has written. We wall suppose it is 
made out to the butcher for .seven dollars 
and forty cents. The butcher happens to 
want some cash; so he goes to the bank, 
signs his name on the back of the check to 
show that he has received the money, and 
the cashier gives him seven dollars and forty 
cents. The bank keeps the check and returns 
it to the lady at the end of the month to 
show that it has paid the amount for her. 
This is the simplest thing that can happen 
to a check. 

Often, however, the butcher, too, has a 
checking account with the bank, and prefers 
to put the seven dollars and forty cents in 
the bank instead of getting the cash. So he 
takes or sends the check to the bank, prob- 
ably with other checks from his other cus- 
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tomers, and says he wants the money credited until he makes it payable to someone else by 
t,o his account. The bank subtracts seven wTiting his name on the back of it, no other 
dollars and forty cents from its record of the person can get any money for it at all. If 
lady^s money and adds the same amount to he by any chance loses it, no great harm is 
%ifOie record of the butcher. 'Fhe lady has paid done. The person who wrote it can ask the 
tlie butcher but neither of them has handled bank not to cash it and can give John Jones 


a cent of money. 
N o w a d a y s the 
butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick 
maker all have 
checking accounts 
with the bank. 'They 
can do business with 
each other a great 
deal more easily t han 
they could if they 
kept their money in 
their |)ockets and 
|)ai(l ca.sh back and 
forth More than 
that, at the end of 
the month ''ac'li .>ne 
gets a record from 



When great sums of currency change hands or are 
transferred from bank to bank, an armored car like this 
one carries the money. 


another check. 

So far we have 
been talking as if 
there were only one‘ 
bank. But we know 
that there are many 
banks, and most of 
them allow people to 
open checking ac- 
counts. Since a 
check is an order to 
a bank from a f)erson 
who has money in 
that bank to pay a 
certain amount out 
of his money to 
someone else, what 
happens if that 


the bank, so that he can tell if a mistake is check is cashed at another bank.^ A check 


made. 

Tt may happen that a check goes through 
several hands before it gets back to the bank. 
If the butcher, for example, owes the baker 
money he may, instead of writing a check 
himself, write on the l)ack of a check he has 
received, “Pay to the order of John Jones,’’ 
and sign his name. The baker, John Jones, 
can do the same if he wishes, making it 
payable to a third person. That is why the 
form on the front of the check is always, 
“Pay to the order of . . instead of just 
“]>ay to . . Thus each person to whom 
it has been made payable can “order” it 
paid to someone' else. Some checks are 
turned over from one man to another several 
times, but usually a check soon falls into the 
hands of someone who takes it to a bank 


is accepted by any bank whether it is ad- 
dressed to it or not. At the end of each day 
every bank will have a whole bundle of checks 
for other banks which it has accepted for de- 
j)osit or cashed. Naturally the officials of a 
bank cannot go around to all the other banks 
in the city to get the money. So all the banks 
belong to an association called a clearing 
house. Even' day each bank sends to the 
clearing house all the checks on other banks 
that it ha'^ taken in. There, by dint of a 
great deal of adding and subtracting, the 
checks a bank has cashed for other banks are 
balanced against the checks that other banks 
have cashed for it, and each receives or pays 
money accordingly. 

The Importance of Modem Banks 


either to deposit it or to get cash for it. 

Besides making it easy and convenient to 
pay bills, the system of writing checks in- 
stead of giving cash has another great ad- 
vantage. When John Jones, the baker, re- 
ceives a check for money due him, that check 
is for him just as good as money, assuming 
of course that both the person who wrote 
the check and the bank are honest. But 


We can see now how very important is 
the work that banks do in our modern world. 
The management of a bank must be honest, 
dependable, and intelligent. Everyone who 
carries on any sort of business must deal 
with at least one bank, often with several. 
In big cities, where there are people in many 
different kinds of business, we often find 
banks organized to do only one of the kinds 
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I'hoto by Cjuuruiitop Trust Co 

This is the entrance to the great vault of a bank. 
We are told that some safe breakers sandpaper their 

of things we have been talking about. Some 
banks will s[)ecialize in borrowing and lending 
money and in giving linancial advice. Others 
will accept only savings accounts. Whatever 
type of banking he does, the banker is always 
handling money that belongs to someone else. 
Often it is monc}* that i)eople have saved 
carefully through long }x*ars of work. In 
caring for it well the banker renders a .service 
that is important. 

Let us hnd out a little more about what 
happens when people save money. We have 
been talking about a man who was planning 
to open a grocery. We said that he would 
have to have money. Even if he knows a 
great deal about the business and is caf)able 
of succeeding in it, and has found a location 
where a grocery is needed, he cannot start 
if he has no way of getting the things he 
needs to run a grocery. To get those things 
he must have money. 

Usually, as we .said, a man in such a posi- 
tion will go to a bank and ask for a loan. 
If the bank considers him honest and likely 
to succeed, he will be able to borrow what 


fingers to make the tips sensitive, but no burglar, 
however skilled, could break into this stronghold. * 

he needs, fn doing so he will give the bank 
a note, which is simpl} a writteji ])romisc 
that he will pay back ihi* money within a 
certain lime and will j)ay a set amount of 
interest. After he has bought his store and 
a slock of groceries he begins his business. 
If it is a success he will be aide, when the 
time comes, to j)ay the bank what he boi- 
row^ed and also the interest agreed ui)on. 

The Value of Good Credit 

Now' if we ask what made it ]K)ssiblc for 
our friend to start his business, we could give 
a number of answers ft could be .said that 
he started it bccau.se he wanted to and knew 
how'. 'riuit is certainly true. Without an 
interest in it and some knowledge of what 
he was undertaking he would not do very 
well. We could also answer that he was able 
to begin his career as a grocer because he 
could borrow money from a bank. This also 
is surely true. Now let us go beyond this 
answer and ask why he was able to borrow 
money. Obviously because the bankers were 
confident that he would succeed and be able 
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to pay it back. But also, and even more to sa\ 
important, because the bank had money to possih 
lend. so tha 

And why did the bank have money to when 
lend? Simply because people had saved i)rcser 
money and given it to the bank to take care other 
of. Now our questions have brought us to be sa\ 

an interesting and 

important idea. $ Al, O 
It is only possible 

for new businc.sses ^ ju /o . ^ . 

to start if jicople O'xj^ ^ ^ 

who arc already ^ 

earning save some ^ ^ 

f 1 . .1 VmI’FHFCUMO 


important idea. help old ones. 

It is only possible ^ rKo«...,o'..vTo This is a rcason 

for new businesses that most of us 

to start if Dcople t . t — - * . never bother 

who are already t,lu^ ^ about. \ ou and I 

earning save some ' .. -j- ^ ^ ^ vL save in 

of what they earn. . order to have 

Our friend the - ut k /ysr (/^ money to use 

grocer did not xhis is a standard “promissory note.” When it is made out in later, and in order 
know any of the ® promissory note is negotiable— that is. it can be to receive interest. 

, , transferred from person to person just as a check may be. i i i 


to save. We arc told that each person who 
possibly can ought to save some of his money 
so that he can have it to use in the future, 
when he may need it more than he docs at 
I)rcsent. Now we can see that there is an- 
other good reason for saving. Money should 
be .savcfl so that it can be usecl to start new 

businesses and to 

, 19^ help old ones. 

.KOA.. y rKO«...io'pAVTO ^Cason 

most of US 

. . never bother 

/'•o — DoiiaR!, 

> ^ ^ ^ al)out. ^ ou and 1 

^ ^ money to use 

ate.” When it is made out in later, and in order 


])eople whose 

money he used to buy his store, nor did any 
of them know him. It is not likely that one 
of them gave a thought to what the liank 
might do with the money it was taking care 
of. They, the dejiositors, were only con- 
cerned that the bank should not lose any of 
their money and tliat it should pay theiii in- 
terest on it. If a man who had an account 
with the bank should haj)j)en to pass the new 
grocery, he might notice it and think that it 
was going to ])C convenient to have a new 
store there. But if we could stop him and 
tell him that he had had a hand in starting 
that store, he would be rather sur])rised. 

We Must Keep Our Money Moving 

Of course, w^e cannot reall}’ say that any 
particular dollar, dejiosited in the bank by 
any particular person, bought such and such 
a part of the new^ s.lore. yioiu'V is like water 
in this way; if you put tw'o glasses of waiter 
into a pitcher you can never in ihe world 
divide exactly the same waiter into the two 
glasses again. So if there arc several hundred 
people who have dejiosited money in a bank, 
we cannot say whose monc\' goes to help out 
a new grocery and whose to some other en- 
terprise. But w'e certainly can say that if 
'here were not mone>- saved by some jx"0])le 
so that it could be, borrowed by others, new 
businesses could not start and often old busi- 
nesses wrould have to stop. 

We are often told that it is a good thing 


Probably we 
should not take the trouble to save for any 
other reason. We should hardly think of 
saving merely to help some entire stranger 
to open a grocery. But though we may save 
with the most selfish motives in the w'orld, 
WT are helping others at the same time; 
and wx^ are helj)ing them to helj) us in turn, 
liecause w’e need to have groceries, and all 
sorts of other businesses. 

Money that has been saved is not always 
kepi in banks to be lent to people like our 
friend the grocer. There are other ways in 
which it is used to help in business, especially 
when large a mounts are neede^l. To under- 
stand these oiher ways, let us imagine that 
you are interested in airplanes. You have 
flown in various kinds of airplanes and have 
studied them for a long time, so that you 
really know' a great deal about how they 
Avork and how a good airj)lane is made. You 
have examineil all the kinds that are made 
now and y<m feel that, although many of 
them are aitv good, you could build a better 
one if you only had a chance. You arc so 
much interested in the scheme, and so sure 
that you could make it work, that you Avould 
like to do more than merely build an airplane 
for yourself; you would like to start a factory 
to make your kind of airplanes. You are 
convinced that if you once had your factory, 
you could build such fine machines tliat 
everyone would like them, and you could 
earn your living building and selling them. 
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Suppose that you were the owner of one of the safe- 
deposit boies which you see here lying row on row 
like so many gymnasium lockers, and suppose that 
you wanted to get into your box to consult some im- 
portant document you had put there. Could you just 
walk down to the lower floor of your bank, fit your 
key in the box, and take what you wanted? No, 
indeed; you would have to go through a complicated 
ritual. This is what happens in many large safe- 


deposit vaults. First you must give your own private 
password to a man at a desk on the main floor. It 
is his duty to look up the password and verify your 
signature by consulting the bank’s records. Then 
you go downstairs, and there vou And another man 
at another desk. He unlocks a heavy iron gate, allows 
you to pass, and goes with you to your box. Fitting 
in his key at the same time a^you fit in yours, he 
opens the box with you. Both keys must be used. 


As a sensible person you would realize, of 
course, that building airplanes is a compli- 
cated business. If you were just going to 
make one for yourself, and did not care how 
much time you took to do it or how much 
money you spent on it, you might be able 
to get along without any help from anyone. 
But anybody who lives in our world as it is 
to-day, even though he may know very little 
about economics, knows that you could not 
make money that way. If you were going 
to build one machine at a time all alone, you 
would have to be many different things, a 
designer, an engineer, a toolmaker, a wood- 
worker, a machinist, and so on. When you 
had finished the machine you would have to 
lay down your tools and become a salesman. 
When you succeeded in selling the finished 
machine you would have to start all over 
again. 

Although you might possibly enjoy work- 


ing in this way, you could not earn a living 
at it; iind that is one thing we all must do 
with our work. While you were taking a 
year or more i)roducing one airplane, the 
factories might be turning out several ma- 
chines a day. So if you are to earn money 
making airplanes you must organize a fac- 
tory, which means simply that you must 
divide up the work with many other people. 
This is only one more proof that any modern 
business depends on the “division of labor^^ 
which started long ago when one man agreed 
to make plows for another man who in return 
would plow his land for him. It is a long 
way from those two old farmers down to you 
and your airplane factory, but in principle 
you are doing the very same thing as the 
farmers. 

In starting your factory you will have to 
hire many men to help you, engineers to aid 
you in designing the machine, skilled work- 
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men of many kinds to make the different 
parts, factory managers to see that all goes 
smoothly, and other men to sell the machines 
after they are made. These are only a few 
of your employees; you can think of a long 
list of different kinds of workers who will be 
needed. The factory l)uilding itself will have 
to be bought or 
built. A great deal 
of expensive ma- 
chinery will be 
necessary. 

In other words, 
you will have to 
spend so much 
money before you 
can build a single 
airplane that the 
whole idea seems 
impossible. Our 
friend the grocer 
])robably needed at 
the most onlv a few 
thousand dollars, 
while you need 
many hundred 
thousand. If you 
discussed the idea 
with bankers they 
would be sure to 
say that, though 
they might have as 
much money as you 
need, they could not 
think of lending it 
to you, for several reasons. In the first place, 
it would not be sensible for them to put so 
man}' eggs in one basket; they must divide 
their loans up among many different people. 
Then if one is unable to jiay them back, the 
loss will not be so large. Furthermore, a 
banker must always remember that the 
money he has to lend is not his own; he 
must lend it only where he is as certain as 
})ossib]e that he will get it back. Though 
your bankers know you are honest and capa- 
ble, they know also that a new business 
of this kind is not sure to succeed, and they 
do not dare to take a chance. So they will 
almost surely tell you that, instead of bor- 
rowing all this money from them, you had 
better form a corporation. 


Although we see both of the words every 
day, on packages, signs, and manufactured 
things of all kinds, ‘^corporation^’ is not just 
another word for “company.” The word 
“company” may be used for any group of 
people who have joined together to do a par- 
ticular kind of business. There are companies 
formed to run rail- 
roads, to print 
books, to sell hard- 
ware, in fact to do 
almost any of the 
many kinds of work 
that are done in this 
world. But some 
companies, espe- 
cially the bigger 
ones that do things 
requiring many 
workers and a great 
deal of money, are 
called “corpora- 
tions” because they 
are organized in a 
special way. The 
special thing about 
them is simply that 
they get permission 
from the govern- 
ment for a group of 
people to act as 
though it were one 
person. In fact, a 
corporation is often 
defined as an artifi- 
cial person formed to carry on a business. 
A corj)oratioii can buy and sell, and borrow 
and lend money, just like an individual- 

The Advantages of a Corporation 

The great advantage of a corporation is 
that no one person has to suffer much if the 
organization gets into trouble and loses 
money instead of making it. If you and 
several other persons join together to do 
business without forming a corporation, you 
have simply a partnership. You can agree 
among yourselves that each shall have a 
share of the profits according to the mone}' 
he has put in to start with, or according to 
any other arrangement you please. Every- 
thing will be fine as long as you make money. 



I’hnfn liv oiHirto-Hy «>f T1A>JKTN'(» 

This is the inside of a tellers’ cage in a modern bank. Crisp 
new bills of all denominations are stowed away in those 
drawers — and old bills too. 
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i’lioto hy Brown Bro« 

These men are counting money in a United States 
subtreasury — which is merely a branch of the Treas> 

But suppose, because of bad luck or bad 
management, or both, you lose money and 
get into debt. Each one of you is then re- 
sponsible for all the debts of your company. 
If your partners cannot or will not pay, you 
will have to do so, even if it takes every 
cent you have. You may lose not only the 
money you put in to help in starting the 
company, but everything else you have. 

Who Owns a Corporation 

If, on the other hand, you have formed 
your company into a corporation, each per- 
son who puts in money can lose only the 
money he put in. No one can ask him for 
money that the corporation owes. For pur- 
I)oses of business the corj)oration is just as 
much a person as the individuals who have 
put money into it. Tt must pay its own 
debts. Here we have the reason wh>' gov- 
ernments make laws to control corporations, 
and insist that no one may organize a cor- 
poration without government permission and 
control. Since the corporation is an artificial 
person that may get itself into debt, it must 
be watched to keep it, if possible, from get- 
ting into debts it cannot pay^ When per- 


ury. When one sees bills in these great piles, it is 
easier to remember that they are only paper. 

mission is granted to organize a corporation, 
the government gives a docunu nl call(‘d a 
charter, which says exactly ln)\v the corpora- 
tion is to be organized and what it is allowed 
to do. 

We say that a person who owes money is 
“liable’’ for that amount. Jn some countries 
a corporation is called a limited liability com- 
pany becau.se no individual member can be 
asked for more than the share of money he 
gave when he jtiined it. The liability of the 
mcmlx^rs is limited. This is the reason whv 
the word “limited” ai)i)ears in the name of 
so many com[)anies in England and of some 
in America; as in “The John Smith Company, 
Limited,” or sim])ly “John Smith, Limited.” 
There may be thousands of members in the 
corporation known as “John Smith, Limited,” 
and altogether they constitute the “artificial 
person.” The original John Smith may long 
since have left the corporation, or have died; 
but his name keeps marching on. 

How to Form a Corporation 

Now we can see what the bankers had in 
mind when they suggested forming a cor- 
poration to carry out your plan for manu- 
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facturing airplanes. Let us imagine that you 
decide to do so. You may ask the bank to 
help you, but more probably you will go to 
another company or group of men whose 
business is helping to organize corporations. 
Tliesc experts will show you how to make 
your plans. They will advise you in choosing 
a good many men, all interested in your 
scheme, to form the board of directors of the 
new company. 'Fhen }'ou and the directors 
will choose a president and other olTicers. 
Since you are the man who hatched the idea 
and wlio probably know's most about it, you 
wall doubtless l)e chosen president, ^'ou will 
seiivl a recjnest to the state government for a 
charter. ]n your request you explain all your 
plans and tell how' much money it is going 
to take to carry them out. You will ask 
permission to issue ‘‘stock” for this amount. 

What Is a Stock Certificate? 

What do we mean wdien wv sa}’ “issue 
stock”? Issuing struck means simply otTering 
for sale i)arts of the new' company. Since 
wx* could not find or ])orrow’ enough money 
to start this business all alone, we are goiiig 
to sell small parts or “shares” of it to anyone 
who w'ould like to buy. 'Hk; financial experts 
wdio are helping to organize our business will 
undertake to sell shares to ])eople who have 
money saved ui); some will buy a small 
amount of our company and others will take 
a large part. To ea('h person who buys wx 
will give an eiigraved form called a “certifi- 
cate,” which says that he owns so many 


shares in our company and is entitled to that 
many shares of the profits. 

Selling Shares in a Corporation 

Of course we shall have our charter from 
the state before any shares are actually sold. 
There are naturally many other details that 
have to be taken care of when a corporation 
is started, which you will have to learn if 
you ever really do organize a corporation to 
make airplanes or to do anything else. But 
you understand the most important thing 
about a corporation if you realize that it is 
a way in which a business that is too big for 
one person to owm can be owned by many 
peo])le and can yet do things as though it 
were one person. The invention of this kind 
of comj>any was just as important for the 
world as the invention of many machines. 
It has made possible many enterprises that 
W'ould be im[)ossible if they had to be under- 
taken by one person or even by a small group 
of partners. 

We now have permission from the stale 
to found the company and wx have chosen 
.several other airjfiane and business exi)erts 
to act with us as directors. The financial 
company whom we employed to help us 
organize and to sell the slock have advertised 
to peof)le with money saved that this com- 
pany is starting and that they think that it 
w'ill be a good investment. So the stock is 
being bougIM, by all sorts of people, some 
w'lio have a good deal of money and buy 
many shares, and some who have only a 
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This is part of a savings bank. Various bank officials 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, realized that if people 
could learn to think clearly about money matters when 
they were young they wo^d handle their affairs much 
more wisely in later years. So the bankers started a 
savings program in the Tatnuck School, with the pupils 

little and buy but one or two shares Wc 
have divided the stock into shares of, one 
hundred dollars. Any person who has the 
money can buy as many shares as he wants. 
Very few of the people who buy stock are 
likely to know anything about airplanes. 
They buy our stock because they believe 
that we know enough about making airjilanes 
to earn money at it and pay them something 
for the use of their money. You and 1 will 
use money that wc have saved to buy stock 
because we want to own some of the com- 
pany we are starting. 

Planning a Factory Site ^ 

When our stock has been sold we shall 
have the money we need and can start work 
on our factory. We will pick out a place 
for the factory that is convenient to the rail- 
roads, so that the materials can be shipped 
in easily and our completed machines shipped 
away. Since our business is in airplanes, we 
shall need space for a field in which to test 


to do all the work of operating the bank. On the first 
day sixty-two percent of the pupils opened accounts and 
many more followed. Boys and girls in the eighth grade 
served as tellers, and other students did the bookkeep- 
ing. Above, first-grade pupils are making their first de- 
posits with the tellers, who are seated at the table. 

■•wv. 

them. Perhaps we can find land with the 
building we need already on it. But more 
probably we shall have to build the kind of 
factory wc want. While the factory is being 
built wc shall have our designers make plans 
in great detail. There will have to be a 
drawing of each part of the airplanes, and 
drawings to show how all the parts fit to- 
gether. As soon as we have space in the 
factory, we shall order supplies of the differ- 
ent kinds of wood and metal that the parts 
will be made of. We shall have machines 
designed and built to make all the parts, 
and we shall begin to hire men to run the 
machines. 

Many more things could be mentioned 
which have to be done before the factory can 
start work. You can see that all the things 
we have mentioned so far mean spending 
money without any money coming in at all. 
But since our plans were laid very carefully, 
v/e have sold just the right amount of stock 
to enable us to make all these preparations 
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From these unpretentious buildings have come the product of the plant could destroy all the great cities in 
greatest marvel and the greatest menace of our day. the world in a few moments. For this factory at Oak 
Around them a sizable city was secretly built in two or Ridge, Tennessee, is the home of the atomic bomb — too 
three years by the United States government. But the large an enterprise to be handled by private capital. 

and to run the factory, pay the workmen, Usually a corj^oration pays its stockholders 
and so on, until wc can sell finished airplanes, more than they would get from a bank if 
and so have monev coming in as well as they had the same amount of money in a 
going out. We cannot say that wc have savings account. This is not unfair, because 
made a success of our business until we are in general owning slock in a corporation is 
selling airplanes enough to pay for all the not quite S(^ safe a way to have your money 
materials we buy, to pay the rent or taxes earn for you as keeping it in a bank. The 
on our land and building, to pay wages and more risk you lake of losing it, the more 
salaries to all the jieople wlio work for the you will want to get for it if you do not 
company, and to pay a certain amount per lose it. Whenever money is paid you by a 
share to each person who owns some of our company in which you own stock you receive, 
stock. * say, a “dividend.” 

Other interesting things can happen to 
What Is a Dividend? airplane company. We will assume that 

No one would be likely to buy any of our wc have managed to get it going and are 
slock unless we seemed fairly likely to make now building your kind of airplanes. They 
a success of the business and to be able to fly well and are safe. People like the ma- 
pay each year some profits to the stock- chines and are buying them. We are suc- 
holders. The amount we can pay them may cessful. After several years we find that we 
vary from year to year; some years it may could do even more business if we had more 
be little, or perhaps nothing at all, and other room to work in. When we built our building 
years, when business has been good, it may we did not know exactly how big a business 
be as high as ten or fifteen per cent, or even we were going to do and just how much space 
more, on every dollar they have put in. it would need. Now we are crowded; and 
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In the days when New York was New Amsterdam, the 
Dutch built the fortification pictured here to protect the 
colony. But the stolid Dutch burghers were not willing 

income from it to be ustMl in cashing the 
coupons when the bondholders send them 
in every six and in paying liack the 

original amount at the time we [)r<)mised it 
in our everyday affairs we are taught to 
avoid both borrowing and lending money. 
It is always best to be as independent as 
])ossible, to sj)end less than our income rather 
than more, so that we shall never need to 
borrow. Hut in busine.ss this is not always 
true. Of course, it would be foolish in busi- 
ness, as well as in private affairs, to borrow 
money if you were not sure you could pay it 
back. As directors of the air})lane comi)any 
we should not think of issuing bonds unle.ss 
very careful figuring had made us certain 
that we should be able to return the money 
we were borrowing whens.we ])romised it. 
Since we are sure we can pay it back, 
are very w’ise in. borrowing it, because we 
can enlarge our business so much sooner it 
we do. Afany large companies iind it wise 
to do just as we have done. 

Honds are issued not only by big companies 
but also by the governments of cities, states, 
and nations. Supjiose the city in which you 
live has decided to lay new water pipes 
through a part of the town where there has 
never been any city water. 'That is a thing, 
as you can see, which will take a great deal 
of money. Alany workmen must be hired, 
lots of pij)e and other sui)plies bought, and 


to spend their money to strengthen and defend the 
fort, and it fell to the British — and eventually became 
the richest city on the continent. 

very probably the [)umping station will have 
to be enlarged to supply the additional water. 
Now a city, like the state and federal govern- 
ment, gets its money from the people in ta.xes. 
But if your city government suddenly raised 
the taxes enough to ])ay for the new water 
system, most of the peoide would make a 
terrible fuss. The only possible way to get 
all that money at once Nvill be to borrow' it. 

So the city i.ssues bonds for the amount it 
needs and builds the water system. Instead 
of increasing the taxes enough to pay for the 
water system all at once, it raises them just 
enougli to ‘m- able to save that amount of 
mone\' before the bonds are due, and to pay 
the interest in the meantime. 

When we began to arm for the Second 
World War we suddenly needed an enormous 
amount of money to bu\ w'ar materials and 
to pay soldiers. To raise this money the 
govern men I issued bonds and sold Postal 
Savings Stamps. The\' were called Defense 
Bonds in order that we might realize that 
buying them would help to protect the coun- 
try. Most bonds are issued in units of a 
thousand dollars, which means that unless 
you have at least that much you can seldom 
lend your mt)nev in this w'ay. But the De- 
fense Bonds were issued in units as low' as 
twenty-five dollars, so that more j)eoplc 
could lend their money to the government. 
"I'hese small bonds are called “baby bonds.” 





The STORY of ECONOMICS 


Reading Unit 
No. 4 

HOW THE WEAI.TH OF THE WORLD 

IS DIVIDED 


Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts , 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. Index, 

Interesting Facts Explained 


What the owner of a store does 
with the money he receives, 7— 
533 

What is gross profit? 7-533 
What is net profit? 7-533 
What is overhead? 7-533 
What happens at the factory? 
7-535 

What are rent and profit? 7— 
537 

What is competition? 7—538 
Is competition a good thing? 7— 
539 

What a monopoly is, 7—539-40 
Natural monopolies, 7—542-43 
How the business cycle works, 

7-544-47 

Is there a remedy? 7-547 
Some of the defects in our pres- 
ent economic organization,' 7— 
548 

Karl Marx and his famous book, 


7-549 

Marx’s theory as to the cause of 
war, 7- 549 

What is the proletariat? 7-549 
What was the First Internatio- 
nale? 7-550 

What is gradualism? 7—551 
What are socialism and commu- 
nism? 7-55^-52 
The cooperative movement, 7— 
552 

Why are goods produced? 7— 

552 

A famous group of weavers, 7-- 

553 

What are the Rochdale princi- 
ples, 7-553 

Growth of the codperative“move- 
ment, 7 553 

What is fascism? 7-554-56 
Shaping history’s course, 7—556 


Things t€) Think About 


Why do workmen .strike? 

Does the capitalist system work 
too imperfectly to last? 

Would you like to live in a fas- 
cist America? 

Have you any choice as between 
fascism and communism? 

What is the difference between 
the socialist’s idea of “every 
man according to hiS" work” 
and the communist’s idea of 
“every man according to his 
need”? 

Why is Marx’s “Capital” con- 
sidered the most influential 
book of the past half century? 

Do you believe Marx, was right 
in his theory as to the cause of 
war? 


What {irivate service has always 
been a government monopoly 
in our country? 

Can you think of any reason why 
the democratic nations .should 
be the ones to own most of the 
world’s resources? 

Do you believe that the gradual- 
ists are right in thinking that 
an economic revolution could 
be brought about without blood- 
shed ? 

How are communism and fascism 
alike? 

Which of them offers the greater 
threat to world peace? 

Do you believe that the evils of 
capitalism can be remedied 
without destroying the system? 
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Related Material 


Our country’s first panic, 7-227 
Germany after World War I, 

6- 239 

Our gigantic automobile industry, 
10-277 

The history of shoes, g— 55 
The rise of the labor unions, 7— 

55S-63 

Our greatest depression, 7 -3 3 9-43 
!\3stwar problems, 7 343-A-B 
What is economics? 7- 496 
Our complicated modern system, 

7- 566 


What is “mass production”? 7— 

566 

What is “mass consumption”? 

7-567 

Farmers versus factory workers, 

7-569-70 

The peasant during the Middle 
Ages, 5-301-3 

The skilled workman in the Mid- 
dle Ages 5-310 

The rise of the trading class, 5-- 
310-11 


Practical A pplications 


Trace the money you pay for a 
hat or a pound of sugar to the 
people into whose hands it will 
finally come. 

List the ten key industries of the 
cd States. 


Compare the lot of the peasant 
in the Middle Ages with that 
of the larmer to-day. 

Name certain conflicting eco- 
nomic interests that may bring 
war among the nations to-day. 


Habits and Attitudes 


How competition stimulates man 
to improve, 7-539 
Docs wealth go to the deserving? 
7-548 

Business prosperity depends on 
the confidence of the general 
public, 7—546. 

“Gradualism” is the belief that 
haste should be made slowly, 

7-550-51. 

Summary 

The money paid for any arti- 
cle you buy is divided among a 
great many people. This dis- 
tributicin is taken care of by a 
complicated economic system 
called capitalism. Since the sys- 
tem does not always work very 
well we have strikes and aepres- 
sions and certain other bad ad- 
justments. Various new systems 


On how many people do you de- 
pend? 7-567-68 
Are you a consumer or a pro- 
ducer? 7-570 

Why a bargain must work both 
ways, 7-570-71 

How trade binds the world to- 
gether, 7-576-78 
World trade and world peace, 7— 
571-74, 576 

Statement 

have been invented, such as so- 
cialism, fascism, and the coopera- 
tive movement. Fascism and so- 
cialism either do away with cap- 
italism or greatly restrict it. The 
cooperative movement does not 
attempt to restrict capitalism; it 
merely seeks to return the profits 
to the consumer - to the people 
who have used the products. 
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Photo (.\)i)i ngiit by W M Pruiigo. N Y t ' 

Here is a part of the famous sky line of New York famous skyscrapers -the Empire State Building at 
City, center of America’s wealth. The picture shows the extreme right, and the Chrysler Building pene- 
the uptown business center, including two of the most trating the clouds almost exactly in the center. 

HOW the WEALTH of the WORLD IS DIVIDED 

What Happens to the Money That You Pay for a Pair of Shoes? 


N A previous story about economics 
wc have seen how people work to- 
gether to produce things. We have 
found that all the people in the world are 
joined together in the work of creating 
millions of dilTcrent kinds of products — 
scissors, wheat, baseballs, pictures, battle- 
ships, an endless list of things. There* is 
only one reason for all this production — it is 
that the things are wanted and used. We 
have discussed the various ways in which 
men work with one another for this j)urj)ose 
of producing, f'armcrs join forces to work 
their fields more easily. The more com- 
plicated the thing produced, the larger the 
number of people who have a hand in pro- 
ducing it, and the more complicated is the 
process of paying them for their work. When 
we speak of pa}'ing, we mean giving a man 
the share of other men’s products that he has 
earned by his own work. So now let us turn 
our eyes upon the way men are organized to 
pay for things, instead of the way they are 
organized for producing things. 

When you need a pair of shoes you go to 
a shoe store. You probably try on several 
pairs, and ask the price of each before you 
find shoes that suit you and cost about what 
you want to pay. You may visit two or 


three stores, but at last you find a pair that 
seems to be just the thing. Sup])ose that the 
price is four dollars, ^'ou pay the clerk four 
dollars, and walk out with the shoes on your 
feet or under your arm. 

What hapj)ens to those fmir dollars? 1-et 
us follow them and see what hands they i)ass 
through. The first thing that hapi)ens to 
them, as you may notice before you lea\’c 
the store, is that they arc put in a cash 
register with other dollars that other cus- 
tomers have paid for shoes that day. At the 
end of the day they are counted with the 
day’s receipts and probably put in a safe 
until they can be taken to a bank the next 
morning. As far as you are concerned those 
four dollars merely paid for two shoes; but 
if we look into the matter we shall find that 
the money is .soon divided into very small 
amounts and sent off in a surprising variety 
of directions. 

We shall imagine that this is a fairly small 
shoe store; the owner and two clerks do all 
the work. The clerk who waited on you has 
a family for whom he must buy bread and 
the other things that i)eople need besides 
shoes. So he gets some of the four dollars — 
probably only a few cents of it, for he sells 
many pairs of shoes every day. His share is 
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paid him each week or month by the owner 
of the store, and is called his salary. In 
some stores the amount a clerk gels depends 
on the number of shoes he sells, which tends 
to make him work hard to sell as many as he 


A few cents for each pair of shoes sold 

adds up in the course of a week 

to enough for the clerk’s salary. COST C 
But the owner of the store can- ^ 

not keep all the rest, much as 
he might like to. ITc mu.st V 

spend another part of your 

four dollars for rent. He may 
possibly own the store build- OTHER Yi 
ing himself, in which case he EXPENSES^ 
must pay taxe:' The rent or 
the taxes are expenses that he 


COST OF SHOES 


j)aying a man whom we call a clerk to show 
you several pairs of shoes and to help you 
pick out a pair you like. In fact, you are 
also heljDing to pay him for showing shoes 
to i^eople who come into the store and leave 
again without buying. You are helping the 
owner of the store to pay rent and to keep 

the store in good condition. 

SHOES your money goes into 

many other things, as we shall 
I I \ learn as we follow the various 

J y parts of your four dollars from 

_ _ hand to hand. 

Ic-^-^REMT store owner 

spent the largest part of the 
^^WACES h)ur dollars when he bought 
the shoes from the factory. 
I'he amount that shoes cost 


the taxes are expenses that he PROFIT amount that shoes cost 

must keep paid ui). So a small gh^s. tt,Vmone°y varies of course, but we 
amount of the money he gets up somewhat as shown above, shall suppose in this case that 
for every pair of shoes has to orwhoufaleVwhr^^^ their cost is three dollars a 

be laid aside for that purijose. our storekeeper Ae s^hoes. The pair. He has then one dollar 
liesidos the salary of his <<gross” profit. From it he pays left over which he can put into 
clerks aiul the rent of his store expenses of salaries and 


' ^‘overhead” expenses. Whatever c.... 

there are .several other things is left is his ‘net” profit, his own rent and other things that we 

for which the owner of the share of the money. call overhead. But his great 

store must use some of the four dollars. His aim is to spend as little of it as possible for 
store must be cleaned regularly. Small re- those things. Like the clerk and the rest of 
pairs have to be made to keep everything in the peojile in the world he wants some money 
good order. If the owner borrowed money to for himself and his family. Naturally he 
start his .store, as is very likely, he must pay gets no salary. He gets his money by spend- 
interest on that money and must also keep ing as little ns he can of your four dollars for 


saving all the time, in order to be able to pay 
])ack what he borrowed when his promise 
comes due. All these cxj)enses that go on 
regularly, and do not depend on how' much 
business is done, arc grouped together and 
given the name ‘‘overhead” — perhaps be- 
cau.se they are a\ways there, hanging over 
the business man’s head, and must be paid 
whether business is good or bad. 

Where Your Money Goes 

Possibly you have been saying, “What 
about the shoes themselves?” Your idea 
is correct. The store owner must spend the 
largest part of his money for more shoes. 
vVe have mentioned the other things first 
to make it clear that when you pay four 
dollars for a pair of shoes you are paying 
for more than two complicated leather de- 
vices to wear on your feet. You are really 


more shoes and for overhead, and by keeping 
the rest himself. The rest is called profit. 

How much profit a merchant makes de- 
pends mainly, in the long run, on how good 
a business man he is. He may buy the very 
cheapest shoes he can, say for a dollar or a 
dollar and a half, and sell them at four 
dollars. Since it is hard for you and me to 
tell good shoes from bad ones without wear- 
ing them a while, we may buy his shoes at 
first. But when we find that they wear 
out quickly, as \ery cheap shoes do, we 
naturally decide not to buy any shoes again 
at that store. Other people have the same 
experience, and the storekeeper soon fintls 
that he is not selling shoes enough to keep his 
business going. In other words, he finds 
that the way to make the most money over 
a long period of time is to sell good shoes 
and not to try to make too big a profit. In 
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IMioto by Du Pont Macaiine 


In this story we have not tried to follow your shoes which the hides came. And so it goes -back and 
back any farther than the factory. But thev had a back and out in all directions till we get dizzy trying 
long history before that. They were made of leather to list all the thousands of people who have a hand 

such as is shown here. Someone had to make the in making just our shoes! And it is the same for 

chemicals to tan the hides, and raise the cattle from almost everything we use. 

the same way he finds that it does not pay must keep right on pa>ing the clerk his 
to try to save too much on the steady over- saJary anyway. He must learn as much as 

head expenses. A good clerk will cost him he can about shoes — where to buy the best 

more than a careless one. A good store will ones for the least money, ^vhich kinds sell 

cost him more rent than a poor one. But the best, and how to keej) people buying 

a good clerk and a fine store will bring him shoes at his store rather than somewhere 
more customers. All these facts make it else. Tn other words he has the responsi- 
unwise for a storekeeper to be too piggish bility of managing the store and some of 
about profits. your four dollars pays him for it. 

Now we already know what happens to 
The Storekeeper and His Clerk about a dollar out of the four dollars you paid 

In general, men find that it is more in- for your shoes. Let us learn what we can 

teresting to be the owner of a store than to about the three dollars that are left. Every 

be a clerk. A man likes to be ‘^his own once in a while, perhaps every two or 

boss.’’ And in general the owner of a busi- three months, a salesman ‘from the factory 

ness has a larger income from his profits where shoes are made calls at the shoe store, 

than a clerk from his salary. So a clerk is He has samples and is ready to take orders 

often saving money and looking ahead to for as many pairs as the storekeeper wants, 

the time when he can set up a store of his The storekeeper considers the number of 

own. As we have seen, it takes money to shoes of various kinds he has on hand now, 

start a new enterprise. To make a store calculates how many pairs he thinks he can 

succeed after it has been started is not easy, sell in the coming months, and gives the 

For these reasons the storekeeper’s lot is not salesman an order. The salesman reports 

so much easier than his clerk’s as we might to the factory, which may be in the same 

at first suppose. It is quite fair for him to town or may be in another part of the coun- 

get more money. If business is bad, and not try, that this store will take so many hun 

enough shoes are sold to make a profit, he dred pairs of shoes. In due time the shoes 
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arrive and are put in place on the shelves 
When the factory sends a bill, the store- 
keeper sends a check, in which is included 
three dollars of the four dollars that he 
got from you. 

What Happens at the Factory 

Some money is used up between the fac- 
tory and the store. The railroad that 
carries the shoes must be paid. Perhaps 
the salesman, in his effort to get the store- 
keeper to buy lots of shoes, promised that 
the factory would pay the freight oi ex- 
press charges. Or the storekeeper may have 
agreed to pay them. In either case this 
item really comes out of your four dollars. 
It is just a question of whether it comes from 
the merchant’s dollar or from the three 
dollars that are now going to the factory. 

At the factory the rest of your money is 
chopped up and scattered among a large 
number of 'Fhere are Jumdreds of 

people operating machines— machines to cut 
leather into shoelike shapes, machines to 
sew the shapes together, and machines to 
trim off the edges. There are rows of benches 
where men and women do the things that 
cannot be done by machines. There are 
rooms w’liere the shoes are packed into 
boxes. There are offices where plans are 
made, accounts are kept, and orders taken 
from shoe stores and orders sent to tan- 
neries for leather. There are office boys and 
porters. There are mechanics to see that 
the machines are running properly. Sup- 
plies of leather, cloth, and thread must be 
paid for. PowTr in the form of coal or 
electricity is equally necessary. Taxes or 
rent must be paid. The money to pay to 
all these people and for all these supplies 
comes from the storekeepers who buy shoes. 

What Is a “Sinking Fund”? 

The aim and hope of the managers is to 
have some money left over when all the 
wages and salaries, and all the other ex- 
penses, have been paid. If this factory, like 
most big ones, is owned by a corporation, we 
know that the real owners are the stock- 
holders; of these there may be a great many 
scattered all over the country. Each one is 
entitled to a share of the profits according to 


the number of shares of the stock he owns. 
If this corporation has at some time or other 
borrowed money to buy land or buildings, it 
did so by issuing bonds. The bonds are a 
debt on which interest must be paid. Every 
six months the owners of the bonds cut off 
coupons and present them at their banks, 
which in turn ask the company for the 
money. The company must furnish the 
money whether the stockholders are given 
any dividends or not. Furthermore the 
company must be saving money against the 
time when the bonds are due, that is, the 
date when it promised to repay what it 
borrowed. It sets aside a little each year, 
in what is called a ‘^sinking fund,” so that 
when the bonds are due it will have enough 
to pay them off. 

How Many People Are Working for You? 

We now have some idea of the amazing 
number and variety of people you are pay- 
ing when you buy a pair of shoes. The only 
one you see is the clerk, but all the others 
are just as important. And each one of 
them gets a little bit of your four dollars. 
No one person gets very much; in fact most 
of them get so little that it hardly seems 
worth while until we think of the enormous 
number of shoes made and sold. Every 
person who buys shoes is paying all of the 
people who have taken any part in making 
them. 

If we should trace back the money you 
pay for any other thing you buy through all 
the hands that have worked on it, we should 
go through much the same story. The de- 
tails would be different, of course, but the gen- 
eral scheme would be the same. If what you 
buy is a product of ‘‘nature,” like an apple, 
rather than of human manufacture, w^e 
should find that much of your money goes 
to people who have helped to get it to you — 
retail fruit dealer, wholesale dealer, truck- 
men, railroads- a long procession. In our 
complicated civilization the process of getting 
the apple from the tree to you is as expensive 
as the process of growing it. 

If the product you buy is the result of a 
long manufacturing process, as with an 
automobile, the money you pay for it is 
divided among so many people that it would 
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i'liolo by Title (.tuarantee A Truat Co. 

Buying and selling are sometimes as simple and unim- 
portant as putting a penny in a slot for a piece of 
cho<Mlatef and sometimes as vast and fateful as the 
Lo^siana Purchase. The scene pictured here is sn 
incident in a sale big enough to make local, if not 
national, history. The man with the hammer has just 

take pages to tell about them all. If you 
will read the story about automobiles in 
these books with this in mind, you will get 
an idea of how many there are. And you 
will see that they are working in widely 
separated parts of the world, miners digging 
iron ore in Pennsylvania, native workmen 
notching rubber trees in South America or 
Africa, and lumbermen cutting down trees in 
Canada. These are just as important as the 
machinists and mechanics who make the 
parts and put them together. Each indi- 
vidual in this great army gets some of the 
money paid by the buyer of the automobile, 
and works only because he gets some of it. 

Paying for Transportation 

When you buy a thing, you are paying all 
the people who have had a part in making 
that thing and getting it to you. Each one 
of them must get part of the price you pay, 
though in many cases the part a man gets 


posted on the parish church in Westchester, New York 
a notice that Fordham Manor is being offered for sale. 
This transaction, which began in 1753, involved over 
five square miles now a part of the thickly populated 
district called the Bronx, in New York. It was the 
largest sale of Bronx real estate ^ record. 

is very, very small. It would be very hard 
to estimate, for example, how much of your 
four dollars went to the engineer of the 
freight train that brought your shoes from 
the factory to the city where you live. 
Fortunately for that engineer his train had 
many pairs of shoes in it, with a great num- 
ber of other things, and he is paid wages out 
of the money the railroad comj)any gets for 
hauling all those things. 

Where the Bulk of Your Money Goes 

We could go on, indefinitely, picking out 
individuals who are working at the problem 
of gctt.ing you the shoes and all the other 
things you buy. We should find that there 
are literally millions of them. Most of them 
are paid their share every week or every 
month. That share is called wages or 
salary. The largest part of the prices you 
pay for products goes into wages for the 
people who have worked on them. 
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We may say that the money you pay for 
a thing is divided among two classes of 
people, workers and owners— though we 
must remember that most owners arc also 
workers. Workers get wages or salary for 
their part in making and moving things; 
owners get their share because they have 
saved and bought capital. The owners of 
capital, such as factories and railroads, get 
some of the money you })ay. It comes in 
the form of dividends. 'I'lie owners of money 
who have lent it to corporations by buying 
bonds get interest. We should remember 
here again that money is not capital. Money 
itself is not productive. It can, however, be 
used to buy caj)ital tlvat is productive, such 
as land, buildings, and machines. Those 
who lend money really lend the buildings 
and machines the borrower buys with it. 
'Fherefore they get some of the income w'hich 
the borrower makes wuth those buildings 
and machines. 

What Are Rent and Profit? 

Another owner who gels some of the in- 
come from i)rod action is the owner of land. 
The amount of his share is called rent; and 
sometimes it depends on curious, illogical 
factors. The rent of farm land dei)ends, 
cpiilc sensibly, on how much can be raised 
on it. But the rent of land in cities is de- 
termined by its location. In itself this is 
s('nsible enough, because the usefulness of 
a piece of land in a city depends almost alto- 
gether on where it is. The nearer it is to the 
business center, the better a lot is for busi- 
ness purposes. But as a city grows and 
changes, and all cities do, the value of land 
in various parts of it changes. Men have 
acquired enormous fortunes simply because, 
through foresight or mere luck, they or their 
fathers bought land in what grew to be the 
busy part of a city. Since it is unfair that 
some persons should get rich without work- 
ing, attempts are made to balance the 
situation by high taxes. When the value of 
land increases because of changes in the 
population of a city, it is the people in gen- 
eral who have caused the increase. The 
benefit of it is therefore given to the people, 
not to any individual. 

It would take too long to tell of all the 


different theories that economists have 
formed about the income that owners get. 
But one kind that we ought to think about 
a little more is profits. Economists say that 
there are really two kinds of profit. It is 
not hard to keep them straight if we under- 
stand them. A dictionary defines profit as 
“an excess of income over expenditure,” 
meaning simply that the profit is the amount 
you gain if you buy a bicycle for ten dollars 
and sell it for twelve. You have a profit of 
tw’o dollars from that bit of business. The 
profit made by a shoe dealer is the amount 
he has left when the money he i)ays for 
supplies of shoes, for salaries, and for upkeep, 
is subtracted from the amount he takes in 
from the sale of shoes. The profit made by 
an airjdane manufacturing compan}^ is the 
amount left when the money .spent in the 
many expenses of such a company, materials, 
wages, rent, interest on bonds, and so on, is 
subtracted from the money taken in from 
the sale of airplanes. 

But you w'ill sec that there is an important 
difference between the airplane company and 
the shoe store. The profits made by the 
airplane company are divided among the 
people w’ho own it, that is, they are given to 
the stockholders as dividends. The men 
who manage the comp)any get .salaries. The 
shoe store is owned and managed by the 
same man, and his p^rofit is both salary and 
dividend. Iconomists .say, therefore, that 
there arc two kinds of p)rofits — profits of 
ownerships, and p:)rorit.s from management, 
which they call “wnges of management.” 
In a corp)oration the two are quite separate; 
the wnges of management are p)aid as wages 
or salaries to the men who do the managing, 
and the p)rofits of ownerships are jDaid to the 
stockholders as dividends. In a small p^rivate 
business, like a shoe store, the two are not 
sejiarated but are thought of simply as profits 
by the owuicr-managcr of the business. 

Why Shops Hold “Sales” 

Have you ever w^ondered whether a shoe 
store does not have some shoes it cannot 
sell? Are there not some shoes left in a store 
that no one ever buys? This is a matter 
that every shoe dealer must consider. Shoes 
do not keep forever, even when they are not 
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worn; moreover, styles will change, and 
people like the newest thing. The dealer 
does his best to sell every pair of shoes he 
buys, because every pair he does not sell 
means a loss. This is one reason why stores 
have “sales.” The shoes that no one bought 


ETA 


profit on each pair he sells. But he also 
knows that he will not sell so many shoes. 
If he lowers the price he will make less on 
each pair, but will sell more. Somewhere, 
between ji few sales at a large profit and 
many sales at a small profit, is the point he 
tries to find. He sets this price with one 
eye on the ''otlier shoe stores in the town. 
He knows that if Mrs. Jones comes in and 
looks at a pair of five-dollar shoes, and then 
finds that she can get the same kind of shoe 


[DEPARTMENT STORE 

Simpl^t of^ modern 

merchandise is the p|B|| 

is done in one place ^ 

and it carries only More comphcated is the 

one line of goods— department store, which 

perhaps groceries or ““V different sorts 

hardware ot goods, each in its own 

“department.” This ar- 
rangement saves over- 
at their first price head by using one store 
tt 111 M instead of several, and 
are marked down furnishes a convenient 

to a lower price; if shopping cen^ter to the 
^ \ customer. The depart- 

they are not sold ment store developed 

then, the price is ceitSfy.^® 

lowered more and 


more until someone does buy them at last. 

Of course the sensible thing, and the thing 
that every merchant tries to do, is to buy 
only the number and kind of shoes, or other 
things, that people will take. No one can 
ever be quite sure what that number. will 
be. A dealer can only guess from his knowl- 
edge of what he has been able to sell in the 
past. If his business is shoes, his experience 
of the number of shoes that you and I and 
other people have bought from him is his 
guide as to the number of shoes he will be 
able to sell us in the future. We might al- 
most say that the number of shoes for sale 
one year depends on the number people 
bought the year before. But we must 
realize that this is not a complete explana- 
tion. The number of shoes that people 
bought last year depends largely ' on how 
much shoes cost in relation to the cost of 
other ordinary needs. It is an endless chain 
of cause and effect in which our need for 
shoes, their price, and the number of them 
made, all interact. 

Every dealer knows that if he raises the 
l^rice of his shoes he will make a larger 
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The mail-order house, as 
such, has no retail store 
at all, but sends out cata- 
logs from which people 
order whatever they want. 

The goods are then 
shipped to the customer. 

The mail-order house 
saves money by buying 
and selling in large quan- 
tities and by having no 
retail store overhead, and 
can therefore sell its 
goods more cheaply. This 
method of selling did not 
become important until 
fairly recently. 

at another .store for four 
seventy-five, he will not 
be able to sell her many 
pairs of shoes. This fact 
tends to keep the price , 
of one grade of shoes 
about the same in all 
the stores that sell them. 

This relation between 
people who are in the 
same kind of business is 
called “competition,” 
and it is a matter that 
you and I as economists 
must know something 
about. In nearly all 
kinds of business the 



:hain vStor 



The chain store has 
a central office — 
such as the Wool- 
worth Building, 
above — and many 
branch stores in dif- 
ferent places, each 
carrying the same 
line of goods. Thus 
the management can 
buy in huge quan- 
tities and sell cheap- 
ly, and still the store 
is near the buyer. 
This too is a very 
recent development 
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force of competition is one of the things that 
controls prices. A man who sells shoes does 
not dare to charge more for his shoes than 
the other shoe dealers in his tow^, because 
he knows that people will not pay any more 
than they have to for their shoes. The fac- 
tory that makes the shoes does not escape 
this rule. The managers know that they 
must turn out shoes which they can sell to 
dealers at the same price other factories 
charge, or their business will disappear. 
They would have the same experience if 
they made airplanes. Customers will buy 
machines from factories that charge the least 
for planes of a given grade. 

Is Competition a Good Thing? 

Comi)etition forces prices down. Every 
person who has something to sell tries to sell 
it at a lower price than his competitors, so 
that people wnll buy from him. You can 
see that for thi: ronson competition is a good 
thing. It prevents sellers from charging 
more than they should. And, equally irn- 
]X)rtant, it makes jieople try to improve the 
thing they sell or make. Every manufac- 
turer tries to turn out the best product he 
can, so that pcojile will buy his product 
rather than some other. 

A good e.xample of this efTcct of com- 
petition is the automobile. When it was 
first manufactured, the automobile was 
hardly more than a toy for the amusement 
of the rich. It cost a great deal to buy and 
a great deal to run. But in thirty years it 
has been improved step by step until it has 
become the excellent and inexpensive ma- 
chine we know now. One imjiortant reason 
for this rapid improvement was that there 
were many companies making cars and each 
company w^as trying hard to make a better 
and cheaper car than the next one. If there 
had been only one maker of automobiles he 
could have .said, ‘Tco[)lc who want cars can 
buy my cars or none at all.” And he could 
have gone on year after year building ex- 
actly the same car with the same faults. 
The series of inventions which have made 
the automobile a dependable and conven- 
ient way of getting over the ground would 
have come much less rapidly. This is true 
of many other products. Wherever several 


makers are trying to get business away from 
one another, they are forced to improve the 
thing they are making, whether it is a 
fountain pen or a locomotive, and to sell it 
as cheaply as they can. 

How We Benefit by Competition 

You can .see that all the people who buy 
things are helped a great deal by compe- 
tition. Products are better and cheaper 
than they would be if the makers did not 
compete. This is especially true of compli- 
cated products like automobiles and radios 
For once you have started making a thing, 
it costs money to change your factory and 
make the thing differently. If, for example, 
you had bought all the machinery you 
needed to make a certain kind of airplane, 
and had jir-t begun to turn out a few^ of them, 
you would be disgusted if one of your com- 
petitors suddenly began to sell a machine 
that was better than yours. If you wanted 
to stay in the runnir4g, you would have to 
design your machine over again, and that 
w'ould pretty surely mean throwing aw^a} 
some of your expensive machinery and buy- 
ing new. All this would be very anno\dng 
to you; but it would be a real benefit to the 
public that buys airplanes. 

What Is a Monopoly? 

Is there any way a manufacturer can 
avoid the effects of competition? The dream 
of every business man is the kind of market 
in which he can set any price he likes on his 
product, and can change the thing he makes 
only wdien his machinery for making it is 
worn out and he has to get some new ma- 
chines anyway. This situation sometimes 
exists; it is called a “monopoly.” It is 
achieved quite simply in some cases, by two 
or more competitors joining forces. If two 
men are making .and selling umbrellas in a 
certain town, neither one will be able to 
make a big income because each will have to 
sell just as cheaply as he can. But one of 
them may come to the other and say, “Let’s 
be friends, not enemies. We are now selling 
our umbrellas for two dollars apiece and 
are barely making a living. Let us promise 
each other to sell no umbrella for less than 
$2.50. We may not sell quite so many 
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Phntu by InterDatinnal Ncuh Pluitoi 

When employer and employees cannot agree about the 
wage scale, hours of work, or some other matter, the 
employees often go on strike; that is, all together they 

but we shall certainly sell enough to make 
more money than we do now.” 

Their arrangement may not seem so good 
to you and to me. We buy umbrellas. But 
if the two dollars is really too low a prir^, 
we ought not to complain. It is very hard 
to say just when a price is too low, but wc 
know in general that the price charged for a 
thing ought to be enough for every person 
who has worked at it to be paid in propor- 
tion to the amount of effort and brains he 
has put into it. At least he ought to be paid 
as well as other people doing similar work 
are paid. Competition does sometimes force 
prices lower than is fair. The result is 
usually that those who are unable to make 
money go into some other business, or they 
form an agreement like these umbrella 
makers. 

Why There Are Unions 

Various kinds of people with something to 
sell form agreements in order to control in 
some degree the price of their wares. Often 
they do more than just form agreements, as 
we shall see a little farther on in our story. 
First we must mention another and very 
fundamental kind of agreement formed to 
control prices. In a sense a worker is a 


refuse to work until the dispute is settled. The pic> 
ture shows a crowd of strikers in the garment center of 
New York, where great quantities of clothes are made. 

seller; he sells his work and gets for it a price 
which is usually called his wages. If he is 
alone he is at a disadvantage in trying to 
get a job or a better j)rice for the job he is 
doing now. The man to whom he is trying 
to sell his work can take advantage of (he 
fact that there arc usually many workers, 
each of whom must sell his work to get money 
to take care of his family. That is, the 
employer can .say to the first worker who 
asks for a job, ‘‘All right, if you don’t like 
the wages I offer, you don’t have to take 
them. I will hire someone else.” As long 
as he really can hire someone else, he can 
force the price of work down. He can, and 
unfortunately often does, .treat the worker 
as though work were simply another supply 
like coal or lumber, to be bought as cheaply 
as possible. 

In dealing with employers one worker 
alone is rather helpless, but if all the workers 
of one kind join together, they can discuss 
things with employers on much more equal 
terms. Such an organization of workers, called 
a labor union, can control the price of one 
kind of work in a way that is very important, 
A jnion is usually very much like any other 
kind of club or association. It elects officers 
and collects dues from its members. When 
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il becomes necessary to insist that an em- 
])loyer pay higher wages or require sliorter 
hours of work, the union can declare a strike. 
That is, it can tell all its members to stop 
work. It can pay the members while they 
are not working 
from the money 
il has collected as 
dues. When a 
bargain has l)een 
reached with the 
employer, they 
can start work 
again. 

Not all kinds 
of workers are 
organized into 
unions. It is hard 
to get all the hum- 
blest and least 
skilled workers in - 
to a union. Hut 
workers whose 
labor requires 
some skill, like 
bricklayers, car- 
I)enters, and many 
others, are now 
formed into unions 
n e a r 1 e v e r \’ - 
where. 

While we have 
b c e n t h i n king 
about unions, 
umbrella experts 
may have had 
another idea. The 
brighter of the two may have said to the 
other, ‘‘Look here, we are still doing busi- 
ness pretty wastefully. You have a shop 
at one end of town and 1 have one at the 
other. We each hire workers to help us; 
we each buy supplies and have all the over- 
head expense of a shop. If we form a partner- 
ship we can cut out a lot of these expenses 
and each of us will make more money.’’ 

The Tendency toward Combinations 

So they combine. Together they pay the 
rent of one shop instead of two. In buying 
materials they can get larger amounts at a 
time and so pay less. They probably will 


not have to hire so many workers as there 
were in the two shops before. All in all, they 
will turn out as many umbrellas as they did 
before, but each umbrella will cost them less; 
so the profit will be larger. Moreover, so 

long as they are the 
only producers and 
sellers of umbrellas 
in their town, they 
will have a mo- 
no] )oly. They can 
set a much higher 
price on their 
])roduct. 

There are two 
things that will 
keep them from 
putting their j)ricc 
extremely high, 
even though they 
have a monopoly. 
One is the simple 
fact that if um- 
brellas cost too 
much people will 
just get along 
without them. If 
by any chance an 
umbrella should 
cost twice as much 
as a suit of clothes 
we might think it 
silly to buy one to 
our clothes 
dry. The other 
thing that the um- 
brella makers 
must have in mind is perhaps more im- 
j)ortant. If their prices arc too high, some 
man who haif been thinking of going into a 
new business will get the idea that there is a 
market for cheap umbrellas in that town. He 
will start making them and selling his at a 
very low price. I1ie two partners will thus 
have killed the goose that was laying golden 
eggs. 

If we had some sort of magic eye to look 
into all the shops and factories in the world 
at once, we should see a vast and shifting 
arrangement of competition and of combi- 
nation. There would be new combinations 
forming all the time to get rid of competition, 
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J’huto by New York 'rolophono Co. 


The telephone system is an excellent example of a ‘^natural 
monopoly,” for its usefulness depends on our being able to talk 
over our own telephone to anyone else who has a telephone, 
the ® while there were many competing telephone companies, keep 
but this caused so much inconvenience that they gradually ^ 
combined or made agreements to cobperate. Now a telephone 
subscriber in the United States can talk to of the other 
subscribers. Our operators above serve a dial central office. 
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i’liotu by General Lloctric Co. 


This great power house is owned and operated by a 
city government to supply power to its public utilities. 
Public utilities include street car, bus, and subway 
systems, water, electricity, gas, and similar services 


widely used by the public— as the phrase ^^publii 
utility** indicates. These are all more or less natural 
monopolies, and as such are nearly always regulated 
and often owned by city, state, or national governments. 


and new concerns starting up all the time to 
bring it back. We should see, in general, 
that the prices customers must pay go up as 
combinations take place and go down again 
if competition comes in again. But if we 
could watch the process for many years, we 
should probably see that the tendency to- 
ward combinations which reduce competition 
is now the stronger. Each kind of business 
lends to come more and more into the hands 
of one company. 

The Reason for ^‘Natural Monopolies” 

This is most true of the kinds of business 
that need expensive capital — a great deal 
of heavy, complicated machinery — because 
it is so very expensive to start competing 
with any such company that is already going. 
It is all very easy, in the case of umbrellas, 
to start making cheap ones if you see that 
some monopoly is charging too much. And 
if you should find that there was only one 
company in the country making locomotives, 
and that they were charging outrageous 
prices for them, your first thought might be 
that here would be a chance to set up a 
competing factory and make some money. 


But you would soon slop to consider what 
an enormous amount of money it takes to 
build a plant to make locomotives. You 
would realize that it would-be several years 
before you could have your locomotives on 
the market. Your final decision would be 
not to go into it unless you were sure that 
there was a real demand for more locomotives 
than the other company could produce. 
The bigger a company is, and the more ex- 
pensive the work it does, the harder it is to 
compete with. 

There are some kinds of business that 
economists call “naturaF^ monopolies. One 
of the best examples is the telephone busi- 
ness. It is a business in which the service a 
consumer pays for can l^e at its best only 
when there is no competition. The work of 
a telephone company is to give people a 
chance to talk with one another at a distance. 
The more people one can talk to, the better 
the service is. If there were several com^ 
panics, each person who had a telephone 
could talk only to the other people who were 
dealing with the same company. Anyone 
who wanted to be able to talk to all the 
other people who had telephones would have 
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10 have one of the telephones of each com- 
pany. The only sensible arrangement is to 
let one company handle all the telephone 
business. 

There are several other natural monopo- 
lies. The various kinds of transportation 
and communication are important 
ones. The street car system in a | 

given section should be a mono[)oly. J 

For cars of two different companies ! 
to race on two sets of tracks would |ri|R 
be ridiculous and very inefficient. 

'rhe railroad business should i)e 

considered a natural monopoly, 

though there are possibilities of 

competition in it also. Any one 

region needs only one railroad. MpfS 

It is just as silly to have two rail- 

roads between two towns as it 

would be to have two street-car S 

lines down a main street. Itul if 'A 

the towns are far apart and the 

railroacls connect them bv quite Ml' 

.se|)arate routes, each serving ^ 

other towns along the way, you 

can see that there will be compe- 

lition for tlie traffic that 

goes the whole distance, hut 

none at all for traffic that 

goes to the smaller towns 

railroads have tracks be- 

tween New York and Chi- 

cage, but each one covers 

a different part of the ^ ! 

country in between; so they » : 

compete only ff)r the traffic I \ 

that goes all the way. j 

Supplying gas and elec- 
tricity and water are also 
natural monopolies. It is 
bad enough to have our 
streets torn up by one gas 
company; if we had six 
companies, wc should 
hardly have any streets 
left at all. And all three 
these are enter- 

sive equipment; so 
there is no sense in 


duplicating it when duplication is avoidable. 

Yet from the point of view of the con- 
sumer— the man who has to spend his money 
— any monopoly is dangerous. Unless some- 
thing is done about it, a monopoly is pretty 
sure to mean in the long run that consumers 



I 'hot on Okaluunu C of C,' 


liijiJ the Kitz 'I ow fr 




One of the chief things we spend money 
for is a place in which to live, which we 
must pay for either in rent or in taxes. 
Where many people are crowded together 
and land is expensive, we may pay rent 
for an apartment in some towenng sky- 
scraper like that at the left, where hun- 
dreds of families live under the same roof 
and their rent includes central heating, 
elevator service, and other such conven- 
iences. In less crowded places we may 
pay rent or taxes for a separate house like 
that above, where we have to stoke our 
own fires but have a veranda and a garden. 


■iF»f 




’ * ‘ " have to pay more than they 

^ ' ^ should. Various attempts are 

: ’ i ’ M u i made to prevent monopolies, 

1 1 M j 'i j 7 i*nd to control natural monopo- 
i . I . n n 4 1 1 Laws have been passed for- 

: 1 ■ n 1 1 j i 4 bidding certain kinds of combi- 
IM 4 4 HI • nations and agreements among 
i men and companies who have 

been competing. Butalawwhich 

* * j I M 1 ^ ! says that people must not make 
^ ^ 3 1 H * ’ * an agreement is very hard to en- 
^ili***** force. A really satisfactory way 

• ..III . — of con trolling big companies, 

P and of making them play 
fair with their customers and 
with any little companies 
that may be trying to 
. '^compete, has not yet 
been found. 

Railroads and street - 
. car companies and other 
natural monopolies are 
controlled by govern- 
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X'hoto by UoiliTWorKi A Uudorw chmI 


When the *^business cycle*’ swings us into hard times, 
somebody has to feed the unemployed who never re- 
ceived high enough wages to be able to save. One 
way of doing this is by some sort of unemployment 
insurance; that is, a worker’s job is ’’insured** as a 
person’s life or health may be, and if he loses it he is 


entitled to a certain sum on which to live for a given 
length of time. In some places this scheme is oper- 
ated by the government. Our picture shows a line of 
unemployed in England, collecting their unemployment 
allowance, incorrectly called the ’’dole.” It is barely 
enough to live on, but it is something. 


ments in one way or another. There are vary- 
ing degrees of control. Sometimes a gov- 
ernment just makes certain rules which the 
companies must obey. Sometimes a com- 
pany is told exactly what it may charge. 
A government may take complete control 
and own and run a business itself. Several 
countries run their railroads. Most cities 
own their own water systems and many 
cities have their own supply of electricity 
and gas. The government owns the postal 
system. People do not agree as to whether 
it is better for governments to own businesses 
like electric companies and railroads or 
merely to make laws controlling them! Those 
who believe in private ownership say that it 
is more efficient, that people do not work so 
well for a government. Nevertheless the 
problem of preventing private monopolies 
from taking more money than they should 
from their customers is so difficult that more 
and more cities are running their own gas 
and electric systems, just as most of them 


have long been managing their own water 
systems. 

How the Business Cycle Works 

Our story has now covered the most im- 
portant parts of the system of working to- 
gether that men have developed. We have 
seen enough of it to know that it is one of 
the most remarkable things about the human 
race. We know that it is a very complex 
system and is getting more so every day. 
Wc have seen that it changes steadily, some- 
times in ways that no one could foresee at 
all. Some of the changes are very slow and 
some very rapid. Some changes are brought 
about by men seeing that something is wrong 
or does not work well, and deciding not to 
do that thing any more. Other changes 
seem to take place without any planning or 
intention on the part of men. An example 
of the first kind of change is the doing away 
wi*h slavery. Men used to think that some 
human beings are so much below the rest 
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that it is proper and right for the more 
I)owerful to own them and use them nuirc or 
less like horses or machines. This idea is 
now known to be wrong. A good example 
of the sort of change that happens without 
being planned and worked toward is the 
change — or rather, the vast number of 
changes — that came 


worked hard and saved part of their earnings. 
Those who save can buy capital with their 
savings, and so own part of the equipment 
with which wealth is produced. It seems 
like a system that favors people who are 
willing to w'ork hard and to save. It seems 
to be a system in which a man who is intel- 
ligent and conscien- 


because of the in- 
vention of machines. 
'I'he men who started 
the idea of using ma- 
chines to do our work 
thought it would he 
very nice not to have 
to use so much 
muscle, but they had 
no idea of the number 
of ways in which life 
W’ould be different 
when machines be- 
came common. 

In looking at the 
system we now have, 
w'e ought to keep in 
mind the questions, 
Does it w'ork wtII? 




tious will be re- 
warded. These 
virtues it certainly 
has in general. 

But our present 
scheme of w^orking 
together has some 
very serious faults. 
The worst is that it 
does not run 
smoothly and 
steadily. Things go 
along nicely for a 
time with business 
increasing and the 
demand generally for 
I )roducts greater than 
the supply. Farmers 
and factories can sell 


Is it fair to everyone? 
What further 
changes does it need? 
You can see at once 
that these are not 
easy questions. I'hey 
are questions to 
which nearly every- 
one has w'orked out 
a dilTerent answer. 


I'butu by I)<>thlebciii Sto* 

All the time we are building more efficient machines 
which will do the work of more men. This X4,ooo-ton 
hydraulic press, for instance, needs only half a dozen 
men to operate it; yet it does the work of hundreds of 
laborers. Of course every time a new machine like this 
is installed, it throws people out of work temporarily; 
this is what economists call **technological unemploy- 
ment,” or unemployment due to improvement in technic. 
It is a great problem. Yet if we can learn to manage 
rightly, less work ought to mean more leisure and more 
chance to enjoy life for everybody, instead of enforced 
idleness and misery for many workers and hard times 
for everyone as a result. 


al good prices all 
they produce. Then 
suddenly the process 
of building up ceases ; 
demand for products 
falls off and prices 
go down; factories 
have fewer orders 
and have to reduce 
wages and dismiss 


We certainly can say at once that the 
system is not perfect. After all, man made 
it, and man has never made any perfect 
thing. There are many ways in which it is 
not fair. The most ditlicult questions are, 
Why isn’t it fair and how should it be 
changed? Of course we need not worry 
about the great, slow changes that come in 
spite of us and without planning. But it is 
the duty of everyone who lives in the world 
and takes a share of the products of men’s 
work to think about improving the system 
of working together. ^ 

In some ways our present system seems 
ideal. Wealth belongs to those who have 


w'orkers; many men are without means of 
supporting themselves and their families. 
There is a period of “hard times” until 
slowly the process of building up begins 
again; demand increases and prices rise; a 
new cycle is started. 

Perhaps the most curious and tantalizing 
feature of this continual rise and fall of 
activity, which economists call the “business 
cycle,” is that it depends quite considerably 
on states of mind. As business improves and 
jobs are plentiful and wages rising, people 
are confident that everything is going to be 
rosy. They buy freely and invest money 
freely. And every cent that is spent and 
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CourtoBy Clevi-lftiid Tnist Company 

Above is a chart of business activity in the United cided might be taken as normal business activity. The 
States from 1924 through 1947 a long period of very black areas below that line indicate sluggish business or 
unstable conditions, when the country had its greatest depression. Those above represent increased pros- 
boom — in the twenties —followed by its worst depres- perity or inflation. The dotted line represents changes 
sion. The figure 100 represents what experts have de- in wholesale commodity prices. 

every dollar that is invested helps to keep is so striking a feature of the “down” side of 
the ball rolling. The general confidence is the cycle, has another cause which is effec- 
catching. Each business man who secs his tive whether business is good or bad. Ala- 
neighbor building additions to his factory chines are continually being introduced 
resolves to do likewise. Each union that which do work formerly done by men, with 
sees another group of workers demanding the result that men are thrown out of work, 
higher wages does the same. People spend Yet new inventions and processes should 
easily because they sec their neighbors doing have the effect of makings life easier and 
so. All this confidence has the direct effect pleasanter for all. In the long run they do. 
of making business better and better. ' If fewer men are required to do one kind of 
When business is declining, gloom is just w’ork, there will be more men available for 
as effective in making the descent steeper other kinds; which means that the total 
and deeper. People tell each other that amount of work accomplished is increased, 
business is terrible and as a result business It is difficult, however, for the men who 
is terrible. Every effort at cutting down lose jobs, until they find other ones. And it 
expenses which people think is in order in is doubly difficult when a falling off of busi- 
“bad times” means spending less money — ness is making jobs hard to find anyway, 
in other words, it means paying someone 

less and thus making the situation worse. Change in Money Value 

Naturally no one would ask a man who has Another feature of the business cycle, 
lost his job to sficnd more money, but it is partly a cause and partly a result of it, is the 
not only those who absolutely must \^ho stop change that takes place in the value of 
spending freely. A wave of economy passes money as business increases and decreases, 
over people and they make a virtue of doing Whether the standard of money in a country 
just the wrong thing. Even governments, is gold or something else, its value must be 
which always have the power to spend and said to change as prices and wages go up 
certainly should use it in hard times, add to and down. If a bushel of wheat sells for a 
the trouble by cutting wages and expenses dollar one year and a« dollar and a half the 
as much as possible. next, we can say with equal truth that wheat 

Unemployment, the scarcity of jobs, which hac gone up or dollars have gone down. 
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This change in the value of money works 
the worst injustice that we find in our 
system, because it undermines the fabric of 
saving, lending, and borrowing that we have 
seen is the foundation of our way of working 
together. Our system is built on the idea 
that we can use money as a measure or 
yardstick of value. If money itself changes, 
if the yardstick docs not remain the same 
length, an endless 
variety of injustice and 
confusion results. 

Suppose, for example, 
a farmer borrows a 
thousand dollars at a 
time when wheat is sell- 
ing for a dollar a bushel 
and promises to pay it 
back in three years. It 
is possible that in 
those three years prices 
will go down until wheat 
sells for only ntty cents 
a bushel. It is obvious 
that although the farmer 
owes in theory, only one 
thousand dollars, in fact 
his debt has now been 
doubled. To get dollars he must sell wheat, 
and he now must sell twacc as much wheat 
to get the same number of dollars. When- 
ever j)rices go down, all people who owe 
money have their debts unfairly increased 
and creditors get benefits they have not 
earned. Of course the opposite happens 
when prices go up; there are uncarn:id 
benefits for some and undeserved hard- 
ships for others. 

Is There a Remedy for the Flaw? 

As is true of most very ditficult and com- 
plicated questions, economists and others 
have discussed the causes and possible 
remedies for this curious flaw in our system 
without agreeing about what should be done. 
Some say that have always had these 
successive waves of good business and bad 
and we shall always have them. Others, 
less pessimistic, say that the periods of in- 
activity can be prevented or at least made 
less severe if business leaders, bankers, and 
governments can only be taught to take the 


right steps. Still others, the socialists, say 
that the cycle of increasing and decreasing 
business can be smoothed out only by doing 
away with the private ownership of our big 
business units. If the people as a whole own 
the land and machinery of production, they 
or their leaders can by planning ahead pro- 
duce always the quantity of things that 
}>eoj)le need and keej) businc.ss going under 
all circumstances. You 
can see that the first 
type of thinker and the 
last are at least agreed 
that nothing can be 
done to remove this 
fundamental fault from 
our system as it is at 
present. Yet common 
sense would lead us to 
conclude that the pessi- 
mists are surely wrong. 
The business cycle is 
not something that hap- 
pens to people like an 
earthquake or a tornado ; 
it is a result of some 
combination of things 
that men do in their 
very complicated scheme of working to- 
gether. If men can deal with other diffi- 
culties, they can deal with this one. 

Various experiments have been tried to 
counteract the vorst effects of the business 
cycle, if not to })rcvxnt it altogether. Any- 
thing that increases sj)ending during times 
when people are tending to stop is helpful, 
(lovernments, esi)eciall} , have acted by un- 
dertaking extensive building and improve- 
ment work, and thus employing many people. 
Sometimes the} have also set up systems of 
unemployment insurance under which a 
man who loses a job receives some income 
to keep him going until he finds another. 
Many economists recommend also the adop- 
tion of a more flexible system of money with 
which big changes in prices would be coun- 
teracted by changes in the quantity of money 
in circulation. All these proposals and many 
others are matters that you will want to 
investigate if you decide to study other 
longer stories of economics. 

Unfortunately the cycle of rising and 


Food 

Clothing .... 

Rem I 

Fuel and light i 
Furniture and 
furiushings . : 
Miscellaneous . 
Total average 
yearly ex- 
penses per 
family. . . . 


This is the way an average American family spends 
its income. Our food is our single largest item. 
If we do not count **miscellaneous,*’ which in- 
cludes many different things, our clothing comes 
next; and then comes the sum we pay for a place 
in which to live. In normal times these three 
items together take of our money. 
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A consumers* price index shows how prices rise and 
fall for the articles we must buy if we are to live in 
health and comfort for food, clothing, fuel, and such. 
Of course it makes a difference to you whether you live 
on a farm and can produce most of your food yourself 
or in a city, where you must buy it at retail. Above is 
a chart showing the changes in prices for city families 
of moderate income during the two World Wars and the 


years between. Prices are always high in wartime, for 
the men are away fighting and cannot produce the goods 
and regions where fighting is going on cannot plant and 
grow crops. In the chart above, loo is taken to indi- 
cate normal prices. Anything above that line shows 
that it was costing more to live -anything below, that 
living was cheaper. Price controls during World War II 
helped to keep living costs down. 


falling activity is not the only serious defect 
in our way of working together. Injustice 
is caused in other ways. 

The Distribution of Wealth 

Everybody knows there arc cxcci>tions to 
the rule that hard and conscientious work is 
rewarded with w'ealth. Wealth sometimes 
belongs to people who have not worked at 
all. It sometimes belongs to people who 
have broken all the laws of morals, and some 
of the laws of the nation, to get it. Children 
can own shares that bring them income from 
steamship lines and factories sim{)ly because 
their fathers or grandfathers saved money. 
It seems natural and right that a man should 
leave his property, the result of his work, to 
his children when he dies. But if this means 
that families can exist in which wealth 
I)asses from father to son without any of 
them taking a real share in the work of the 
world, or ever knowing how hard it is to get 
wealth, there is .something wrong. 

Those without wealth have always com- 


jdained that ^Mhe rich get richer and the 
poor get ])oorer.” Th(‘re arc ])lenly of cx- 
am[)les of boys who start with nothing at all 
and become very wealth}^ men to prove that 
this is not always true. But it is true that 
saving is very easy for those who have al- 
ready lots of money and almost imjM)ssible 
for those who have none and only small 
w^ages. It is claimed that this just makes 
j)eoplc work harder in order to become rich. 
But it is foolish if not ab.solutcly cruel to tell 
a workman to save wheri he is having the 
greatest difhculty feeding and clothing his 
wife and children, and when the total amount 
of money he earns in his whole life may be 
less than some rich men get in a week with- 
out working at all. And this is a way of 
saying that the products of the work done in 
the world are not distributed so fairly as 
they might be among those who do the work. 

We must realize, then, that our scheme of 
vwking together is by no means perfect. 
Many pcotde have pointed out other features 
of it that seem stupid and cruel. And mar'? 
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books have been written suggesting ways of 
improving it. Naturally the number of 
suggestions, theories, and systems that have 
appeared is enormous. Professors and work- 
ing men, farm hands and statesmen, cranks 
and |)hilosophcrs, ev^ery conceivable type of 
f)erson has worked out his own idea of what 
is wrong with our system and how to set it 
right. You also will be interested as you 
learn more about economics to study this 
question. It is one that none of us can 
escape. 

Some Famous Theories 

'Fhere arc several general iileas which 
api^ear in most of the theories as to the cause 
and cure of economic injustice. You will 
find that many thinkers say that we must 
abandon “the })rofit motive” as our driving 
force, and organize the world so that people 
work to get things done rather than to earn 
money. CloscI-** ron netted with this idea in 
many theories is the idea that ])rivatc 
ownership is another fault in our j)resent 
system. Many i)eo])le think that our 
troubles are chielly a result of the fact that 
things like land and factories the things we 
call “capital”" are owned by a few people 
instead of by all the |)eoi)le together. An- 
other class of thinkers believes that at bottom 
our trouble lies in the fact that we are all 
organized as ])roducers of wealth when as a 
matter of fact the really imj^ortant thing to 
all of us is the consum])tion, or use, of wealth 
—we ought to think of ourselves as consumers 
and arrange our organizations to supply our 
needs. 

Who Was Karl Marx? 

Two broad types of movement to change 
the world have been the most successful in 
jHitting their ideas into j^ractice. One grouj) 
includes the various kinds and sects of 
socialists and communists (kdm'u-mst). 
These pcojde consider that our dependence 
on the profit motive, and the central place 
that property has in our j^rcsent way of 
working together, are the real causes of the 
evils and injustices we find in the world. 
Many of them venerate the great socialist 
philosopher Karl Marx (1818-1883), a Cicr- 
man who because of his revolutionary ac- 


tivity was exiled from (Jermany and spent 
the latter part of his life in England. 

A Famous Book 

With his lifelong friend Frederick Engels, 
Marx wrote a book called “Capital” setting 
forth his theory that in every country the 
u])S and downs of business activity- those 
lluctuations of which we have sf)oken- w'ill 
get worse and w^orsc as the country comes to 
depend more and more on big factories and 
large complicated organizations. He was 
sure that this was a fault in the very structure 
of our capitalist organization, and that it 
w’ould get steadily worse as production be- 
came more efficient. As the jirocess goes on, 
.society will more and more be split into two 
general groups or classes, the owners and the 
W’orkers. Each “down” [leriod of business 
w'ill mean more and more suffering for the 
W’orkers because every such period means 
many w'orkers without jobs and all workers 
with lowered w^ages. The w^orking class — the 
proletariat (pro'le-ta'ri-at)— will finally be- 
come so desj)erate, he said, that they will 
revolt and seize control of the country, 
j)robably while the country is upset by a 
war. It is always the proletariat w'ho have 
to sulTer and tight during a war, and they 
will tinally turn their w'eajons against the 
owners. The workers of one country have no 
real interest in fighting the workers of another 
country, Marv thought. Such wars wore, 
in his belief, leally struggles on the part of 
ow’ners— or “cajiitalists” — for places to sell 
their goods and get raw^ materials. The 
working class in country after country will 
realize that it is the upju'r classes who are 
their real enemies, and as a re.sult inter- 
national wars will cease and class w’ars or 
revolutions will start. 

The working class will wan the revolution 
and will, for a time at least, set up a rigid 
dictatorshij) under which everyone will ha\'c 
to do exactly what he is told. This will be 
very hard on the former holders of wealth 
and power, but ev’erything possible will be 
done to benefit the w’orkers. And everyone 
will have to be a w'orker of some kind or 
other. No one wall own any piece of wealth 
which could be used in the creation of more 
wealth -no one will “live on an income.” 
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In other words, “capitalism," the. era in 
which we live, will come to an end because 
it will break down, and an era of “socialism," 
as much better than capitalism as capitalism 
is better than feudalism, will begin. 

This theory was worked out in great 
detail and with real scholarship by Marx 
and his friend 
Flngels. They 
founded an inter- 
national association 
of working men, be- 
cause, although 
they were sure that 
capitalist society 
would go to pieces 
of its own accord, 
they thought that 
the process, could 
be guided and has- 
tened, and that the 
sooner the working 
class who were 
destined to take 
charge of the world 
were organized and 
made aware of 
themselves, the 
better. Of all the 
many (organizations 
of working people 
this one, called the 
First Internation- 
ale, and its succes- 
sors have been the 
most extreme and 
the most consistent. 

They havepreached 
and believed with 
the enthusiasm of 
religious believers 
that the only sal- 
vation for the world 
is to get rid of pri- 
vate ownership and 
private profits for 
owners, and that 
the only way that this can be achieved is 
through a violent revolution. They insist that 
now, because individuals are allowed to own 
land and factories — or shares in factories — 
there can be no justice for the great mass of 


the people who are never able to own much 
of anything. It is true that a large portion 
of the things we have called “capital" is 
owned by a comparatively small number of 
people. Marx and his followers say that this 
fact creates a fundamental division of people 
into classes, and they think that the struggle 

of one class against 
another, though 
often concealed, 
goes on steadily. 

Not long after 
the death of Marx 
various thinkers ap* 
peared who, while 
they agreed with 
his general idea of 
the causes of in- 
justice in the world, 
felt that there were 
many difficulties in 
his notion that only 
through a revolu- 
tion can we arrive 
at a classless, prof)- 
erty-less world. 
They saw that the 
difficulties of mak- 
ing, a revolution are 
enormous, that the 
police and the army 
would have most of 
the guns, that the 
more serious the 
threat of revolution 
seemed, the more 
firmly would those 
in power suppress 
it. Even Marx had 
seen those difficul- 
ties and had sup- 
fx)sed that the rev- 
olution was likely 
to come at the end 
of a war when the 
country was weak 
and disorganized 
by a long strain. His less extreme followers 
said it would certainly be worth while trying 
to make the changes — which they agreed were 
necessary — ^gradually and by peaceful persua- 
sion. Their theory of making haste slowly 
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Our modern labor troubles are a product of the Machine 
Age. They belong to a society in which great masses of 
men -the workers, or proletariat- -depend upon the willing- 
ness and ability of a much smaller group — the capitalists - 
to hire them to work and so to make it possible for them 
to keep body and soul together. In a country in which 
everyone owns a little piece of land or the tools with which 
he can carry on his trade our present-day labor problems 
can never arise. For instance, the modern Egyptians shown 
above, with their primitive device for irrigating the land, 
might as well be living under the pharaohs for all they know 
of modem industrial conditions. There will be no labor 
unions, no strikes or lockouts, in this simple society — though 
there may be plenty of unrest among the laboring classes. 
For the problem of distributing this world’s goods is as old 
as mankind. And communism is almost as old; our own 
Pueblo Indians practiced it for many centuries. 
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and without violence is called ‘‘gradualism.” 
Then, too, most of them disagreed with 
many other ideas of Marx, such as those 
about religion and the family. 

The Split among the Socialists 

The believers in socialism Ijecame divided 
into two large groups, both claiming to be 
followers of Marx. There were those who 
stuck to the idea that a violent revolution 
was unavoidable, and those who believed 
peaceful changes possible and best. Neither 
grouf) succeeded in remaining united either, 
but split up into smaller parties. Right 
down to the present day the great curse of 
all movements to change the world has been 
the tendency of people within them to quarrel 
among themselves. But in several countries, 
j)articularly Germany and England, the 
])eaceful socialists succeeded in organizing 
large numbers of working-class people into 
political parties which at times reached posi- 
tions of power. None of them actually 
brought on a revolution, but followed their 
policy of taking short steps one at a time. 

Can “Gradualism” Succeed? 

Two events since World War 1 have had 
the effect of making the believers in violence 
much stronger. One was an enormous suc- 
cess for their side; the other was a sad 
and humiliating disaster for the more 
|)eaceful parties. In Russia, after some 
months of muddling by the “moderate” 
party which got control when the Czar’s 
government broke down in the middle of 
the war, the more extreme group, the Bol- 
shevik! (bol'she-ve'ke), seized the govern- 
ment and have controlled the country ever 
since. They have carried out with great 
vigor Marx’s idea of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. On the other hand, in Germany, 
where also the war ended in revolution, the 
moderate Marxists who formed the Social 
Democratic party got control of the govern- 
ment. They set up a government with an 
idealistic and intelligently planned constitu- 
tion. But after about ten years their govern- 
ment began to get into difficulties which 
increased steadily until in 1933 it was over- 
thrown by Hitler. 

Naturally the believers in violence have 


said that the German moderate socialists 
did not put down their enemies severely 
enough when they had a chance. Of course 
any such explanation of the German disaster 
is too easy. The fall of the German republic 
was due to many causes working together, 
and will be the subject of great disagreement 
for years to come. But it makes a fine 
talking point for the Bolsheviki and their 
sympathizers to be able to say that they 
succeeded where others failed because they 
were not afraid of a violent revolution and 
ruthless dictatorship. 

Although the Bolsheviki seem to think 
that the moderate success of the experiment 
in Russia will make revolutions more likely 
in other countries, the contrary may be the 
case. This is of course a question that it is 
impossible to get people to agree about. 
Aluch has ha[)pened in Russia to shock the 
world. Of course great success there might 
make working people in other countries more 
iiKlined to revolt in order to get the same 
results; but on the other hand it mig^it 
arouse the admiration of all classes in other 
countries for certain of its better measures 
and so lead them to agree to take steps 
toward the improvement of conditions in 
their own land, without setting up a govern- 
ment like the Russian system. 

Socialism vs. Communism 

To sum up, one of the big general changes 
in our way working together that is be- 
lieved in by many people would introduce 
“socialism” or “communism” as an economic 
system. These two words are both used for 
a system of society in which the means of 
production — the factories and the land — are 
not owned by private individuals at all but 
by all the people together. Of course indi- 
viduals still own their personal belongings. 
“Socialism” is the system of production and 
“communism” the system of ownership, but 
the two words, as people use them, have 
come to mean much the same thing, except 
that the political parties which call them- 
selves “socialists” usually believe strongly in 
democracy. They want a peaceful change 
by democratic methods. Those using the 
name “communist” believe that violence and 
dictatorship are unavoidable before the 
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Ih this great flour mill a single man at a machine can 
turn out enough flour to feed a large community. But 
he does not own the milling machine, as he used to 
do in the day when the flour-sprinkled miller was one 
of the most important men in the village, and ground 
all the meal that was used by his fellow townsmen. 
These rows of machines are owned by a company, 
which may have sold stock to thousands of people. 
So you and I depend for our flour upon two separate 


groups of persons, those who own the machines and 
those who operate them. And those two groups 
depend upon each other and upon us as well. For 
machines are of no use unless there is someone to 
operate them, and a worker must starve without his 
machine to work at. And both owners and workers 
will be lost if there is no one to buy the flour when it 
is made. So to-day we all depend on one another in a 
way that is new in the history of the world. 


world can be changed for the better. As a 
rule communists want to change much more 
than our economic system. Many socialists 
have adopted the motto, “From every man 
according to his powers; to every man Tic- 
cording to his work” -meaning that every 
man must work at the thing he can do best, 
and shall be paicl according to the value of 
the work he does. Many communists have 
taken the motto, “From every man according 
to his j)C)wers; to every man according to 
his needs.” This of course would mean 
quite a different distribution of wealth from 
the one under the socialist i)lan. 

What Is the “Cooperative Movement*? 

There is another large group of thinkers 
who believe that our scheme of working to- 
gether can and ought to be improved. They 
also believe that the “profit motive” is the 
cause of much of our trouble — or rather 
that when it is not properly controlled, it 
causes trouble. Their general theory for 
curing the evil is called “consumer coopera- 
tion.” Believers in cooperation say that 


there is nothing wrong in itself in pco])le own- 
ing things, the trouble is that in our struggle 
to get things and to makcHhings we forget 
what we are doing it for. There is, of 
course, only one reason for all our many 
kinds of effort in making and distributing 
things — we want to be able to use the 
things. The peo])le who l;elieve in consumer 
cooperation say that this fundamental fact 
is now lost sight of. 

The Reason Why Goods Are Produced 

All through this story . of economics we 
have discovered examines of the fact that, 
because our modern way of working together 
is so complicated, there is no connection be^ 
tween the people who grow or make things 
and those who eat or use them. Even a 
farmer who raises wheat does not know 
whether the bread he eats is made of wheat 
he has raised or not. It probably is not. 
He sells wheat in one place and buys flour 
or bread in another. He thinks of himself as a 
raiser of wheat. The machinist thinks of 
himself as a machinist -which is all right, 
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of course. But, says the cooi)erator, the 
most imj)orlant thing for each of them and 
for the rest of us is that they and we eat, wear 
clothes, live in houses, and in general consume 
things that have been grown or made. We 
are consiimets first and foremost. Yet we are 
organized as i)roducers. Our big comj)anics 
ere organizations for the purpose of producing 
shoes and airplanes and so on. And of course 
we have learned in this story that one of the 
reasons that sIkjcs and airj)lanes can be 
produced as they are is that we have large 
organizations to i)roduce them. 

Making Your Own Shoes 

The cobi)erators would not deny this. 
Their point is that our {)resent large organiza- 
tions arc designed to |.)roducc shoes for the 
purpose of making money for the owners, 
whereas they should be organized for the 
purpose of suj)plying shoes to the owners. 
The owners O' ml,) the ])e()plc who need 
shoes. By getting the emphasis j)laced where 
they say it belongs, on suj)|)lying goods to 
])eople who need them, rather than on making 
profits for factory owners, the believers in 
codj>eration hoj^e to remove much of the 
wastefulness and cruelty of our present 
system. 

They propose to make this change of 
emphasis by getting people to band together 
as consumers. People form codjuTativc 
associations which are really like buying 
clubs. T>ach member gels a share in the 
enterprise, just as stockholders of a cor])ora- 
tion do, or each may buy several shares; but 
no matter how many shares he buys, a 
member is entitled to only one vote. Thus 
the rich man ha.s, no more control than the 
jK)or man. When enough money has been 
raised by selling shares, this com[)any opens a 
store, hires a manager, and in general acts as 
any other business firm would. 'The member- 
owners make a point of buying at their own 
store; they expect to find very high-grade 
goods at it, but they do not expect j^rices to be 
lower than in other stores. At the end of the 
year the accounts are figured out and the 
profits divided ujjr, if there are any. But 
instead of going to stockholders unknow'ii to 
the customers, the i)rofits go to the customers, 
who of course arc the owners as well. And 


instead of being divided according to the 
number of shares held, the j)rofits arc 
divided according to the amount of purchases 
each member has made. 

Such a store is said to be organized on 
Rochflale (roch'dal) i)rincip!es, because the 
real beginning of successful consumer cooj)er- 
ation took ])lace in the town of Rochdale in 
England. In 1^43 a group of twenty-eight 
weavers in that towai formed the Society of 
K(|ui table Pioneers as an effort to im])rove 
their condition. W'ithout realizing that they 
were making history these simple working 
people hit u[)on just the combination of rules 
that turned out to be most successful for a 
co()j)erative society. There had been various 
exj)eriments in codj)cration before. Among 
the most famous were those of Robert Owen 
(1771 185H), a wealthy cotton manufacturer 
w’ho was attracted to various plans for 
im|)roving the condition of mankind. Some 
of his cooi)crative ideas doubtless affected the 
weavers of Rochdale. 

The Rules of the Weavers of Rochdale 

But those w’eavers wdio took the name of 
“pioneers'* were justified in feeling that they 
w^cre doing something really new. Although 
humble and uneducated they made a valuable 
contribution to the world. Their principles 
were summed up in eight rules. Several 
dealt with such matters as having regular 
meetings, keeping proper books, and giving 
men and women equal rights. The ones 
that contained important economic principles 
imwTled that goods should be sold at 
])revairmg local prices, that the profits 
should be divided in proportion to the value 
of the purchases each member made, and 
that each member should have one vote and 
no more. Those wx‘re the rules that made the 
Rochdale weavers genuine pioneers, famous 
in the history of cooperation. .And those are 
the rules that govern most of the successful 
consumer cooperative organizations in the 
world to-day. 

Jn several countries, and notably in 
Sweden, these organizations of people who 
join together to buy, rather than to sell or to 
make, have become very large and important 
businesses. They compete strongly with 
companies of the usual sort, and this is 
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doubtless a very healthy thing. But the 
theorists and philosophers of cooperation feel 
that the movement should go much farther, 
that it should grow until business conducted 
for the profit of owners is driven out of 
existence altogether. The world which they 
say would result is perhaps rather like the 
happy future that the socialists hope to bring 
in peacefully and that the communists think 
will come after the revolution and period of 
dictatorship are over. Getting there by the 
path of cooperation is probably more desir- 
able and more efficient than by the path of 
revolution. Whether it is both desirable and 
possible is one of the many questions you will 
have to decide some day for yourself. 

What Is Fascism? 

Italy, Germany, and a number of other 
countries in Central Europe tried to cure 
some of the evils of capitalism by turning 


to rule the country under a somewhat restricted 
form of capitalism and to reorganize it with an 
eye to strengthening the power of the nation 
in world affairs. Like the communists, the 
fascists believe in the “totalitarian (t6-till'- 
f-taM-an) state“; that is, they would have 
every activity of the nation under the 
control of the government and organized in 
such a way as to advance the well-being of 
the nation. Mussolini (moos'so-le'nc), the 
fascist dictator of Italy, phrased this when 
he said, “Everything for the state, nothing 
outside the state.'’ This means that art, 
literature, education, religion, economic 
affairs, and the actions of the individual 
citizen may all be dictated by the govern- 
ment. 

Representative government -that is, what 
we call “democracy” — is entirely abolished 
under such a system. All power is in the 
hands of the dictator and his subordinates. 


to what we call fascism (fash'lz’m). The But while the communists have altogether 
term is a loose one, and is commonly aj)plied done away with capitalism in the interests 
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Both Italian and German fascists declared 
they were working to abolish class distinc- 
tions, though they believed there would 
always be distinctions of merit. They said 
it was their ideal to have a ‘Society of 
workers,” in jvhich no one should be idle and 
labor should be recognized for its true dig- 
nity and worth. They believed that modern 
economic problems could not be handled by 
democratic methods, and were unwilling to 
let considerations of ‘‘liberty” — or of any 
other political ideal -stand in the way of 
their plans to better the condition of the 
masses. 

The Death of Freedom 

The result was a high degree of repression. 
Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of assembly— all “civil liberties,’' 
such as are guaratileed by the Bill of Rights 
in our own constitution — were entirely dc- 
stn)yed. Whni we, in a democracy, think 
of as “freedom” was gone. In this respect 
fascism and communism are alike. And it 
is interesting that these powerful dictator- 
ships have so far come into existence only in 
countries that never were thoroughly trained 

-or jjerhaps never were trained at all — in 
democratic forms of government. Fascist 
peoples are peoples wIk^ never learned to be 
free. 

Now all these are matters which concern 
the j)eoplc inside the fascist state. To people 
outside it the most important thing about 
fascism is the fact that fascist dictators are 
exceedingly eager to push out the bound- 
aries of their countries and to increase the 
national power. They want to build up an 
empire like Ale.\ander’s or Julius Caesar’s 
or Napoleon’s. Ih other words they are 
committed to war. 

What Communists Think of War 

In this they are different from the com- 
munists, who say they would do away with 
political boundaries and national jealousies, 
and would unite all the people of the world 
:.i a classless society in which the world’s 
valuable resources-r-what we call “raw ma- 
terials” — could be had by everybody on equal 
terms. As we have said above, they regard 


war and national aggrandizement as products 
of the capitalist system and, in theory at 
least, will fight only if they have to defend 
themselves against the encroachments of 
capitalist nations. In practice, however, the 
Russian communists have shpwn themselves 
determined to rule all other communists. 

Because the fascist nations had their 
dream of national power, they devoted them-' 
selves to building up tremendous war ma- 
chines and putting themselves on a firm 
fighting basis. It was part of what we call 
their intense “nationalism” — that is, of their 
desire to develop the nation as a strong and 
aggressive force. Italy wanted to restore 
the old Roman empire, and Hitler planned 
a world empire in which he would rule Eu- 
rope, part of Asia, and the whole of the New 
World, in^'liiding the United States. He 
said that he must have the rich whcatficlds 
of the Ukraine, in Russia. It will be easy 
to see why Russia did not relish such a state- 
ment as that. Mussolini, in turn, said that 
Italy must control the Mediterranean — a 
direct threat to the interests of France and 
England, who use the inland sea as a path 
leading to their colonial empires. Musso- 
lini wanted to add Northern Africa to the 
Italian possessions. Hitler wanted to bring 
all {)eople of German race within the bound- 
aries of Germany. For to the idea of the 
nation as a strong power, Hitler added the 
idea of a powv rfal and unified German race, 
or “folk.” d'iiis led him to persecute the 
Jews with terrible bitterness. We have told 
that story on other pages. 

The ‘ Haves” against the “Have Nots” 

In order to advance their ends both Italy 
and Germany aided the fascist upii.siug in 
Spain against the Spanish government. And 
Russia, afraid of the spread of fascism, came 
to the aid of the government. Both Italy 
and Germany worked hard to further the 
cau.se of fascism in other countries, so as to 
have as many allies as possible when war 
came. It was the democratic nations that 
stood chiefly in their way, for those were the 
nations that had the great supplies of raw 
materials that Italy and Germany — and 
other fascist states — felt they must have if 
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they were to prosper. For this reason some 
people feel that the world will never have 
peace until the valuable resources of the 
earth — coal, iron, oil, metals, and so on — are 
regulated in such a way that all the nations in 
the world can have them on equal terms. 

As fascism is worked out in different coun- 
tries certain differences arise. Mussolini, 
for instance, worked hand in hand with the 
Catholic church, while Hitler carried on 
more or less open warfare with both the 
Catholics and Protestants. On the other 
hand, it was clear from many of Mussolini’s 
statements that if the church — or any other 
institution — were to run countei to what he 
felt were the best interests of the Italian 
state and the fascist dictatorship, he would 
feel it his duty to restrict the church’s 
freedom. But the fascists in Italy and 
(jermany were not enemies of all religion, 
as the Russian communists arc. 

What Shapes the Course of History? 

In fact one of the differences between 
fascism and communism lies in the fact that 
Marxism explains history in terms of eco- 
nomic forces; it teaches that at bottom the 
real causes for the rise and fall of classes 
and of peoples are all “materialistic” — that 
is, they have to do with a f)eoplc’s access, to 
food and other raw materials and with its 
ability to trade. This belief we know as 
“economic determinism. '' Because the com- 
munists hold to it — and because the Russian 
church was opposed to the revolution — they 
at first tried to upro(^t religion from the 
hearts of the people. Lately they have, 
it is true, given people freedom to worship 
as they please, and have had the loyal sup- 
port of the Russian church ever since they 
began to use it as a tool. The fascists, on the 


other hand, are not “materialists.’’ They 
think that ideals and beliefs are of even 
greater im])ortance than economic forces in 
shaping the course of history. 

Fascists 'and communists hate each other 
bitterly. The communists thinje of fascism 
as just another form of capitalism, and feel 
that the wealthy, when they saw capitalism 
breaking down, took this way to kce[) their 
power and proj)crty, while they hoodwinked 
the common people. The democracies fear 
both fascism and communism because both 
would destroy democratic forms of govern- 
ment and do away with the liberties that 
free peoples have worked so long to gain. 
F.very democracy hopes to bring about any 
necessary change by using only ])eaceful, 
democratic processes. For it is our fervent 
belief that only in that way can cliange be 
sound and i)ermanent. To us, that way 
alone is the way of progress. 

"i'he (question as to whether we should work 
to change capitalism, the system wc now 
have, for some other system, or whether 
capitalism can be rebuilt or lorrccted so that 
its main evils can be cured, is the fundamental 
question of our time. It is so com[)licated 
and difficult a question that it is very unwise 
to be sure there is an ea>^' answer. 'J'his 
does not mean that we should all sit and do 
nothing about it. It does mean that what- 
ever we do we should continue to study the 
ciuestion and be jjrepared to change our 
minds. This is one reason why the story of 
economics, unlike many stories, cannot come 
to an end and leave us with the feeling that it 
is all over. It can tell us how things were 
done in the ])ast and how things are done 
to-day. It can show how the system we now 
Tiave grew out of the systems of the past. 
And this idea of growing is a good one for the 
end of the story. 
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Court<n> Toloilo Sculc C''oinpun\ . Toledo Ohio 


This modern factory is a thing of beauty as well as of 
use — worlds away from the old unsightly heaps of brick 
or metal that were once thought good enough for in- 
dustry. Here workers have the advantage of plenty of 
natural light. The heavy labor of moving sheets of 


metal or large metal parts is done by machinery. The 
United States is dotted with factories. They represent 
an investment of billions of dollars in capital, and to 
those who work in them they represent life itself for 
millions of families. 


The RISE of the LABOR UNIONS 

Here You May Read the History of One of the Major 
Forces in Our National Life To-day 


T BOTTOM the forces at work inhuman 
affairs {)ro[)ably do not change so 
much as we think, but'the forms tho.se 
forces take do change a great deal from cen- 
tury to century. “Movements’^ rise, play 
their part in history, and give [dace to other 
“movements.” It is usually a struggle be- 
tween the same old conflicting forces, but the 
terms about which they are fighting will 
change from age to age. 

Of late the world has seen the rise of the 
“labor movement” — the growing pQwer of 
organizations of workers who demand higher 
wages and better working conditions. It 
has spread through all the civilized countries 
and is one of the most important forces in 
the world to-day. It will firobably continue 
to be so for many years to come. In our 
story of economics we have told a little 
about the reasons why workers organize. 


Here we shall talk about the history of the 
movement. 

There are several kinds of organizations of 
workers, but, as you will see, all of them 
spring from the same causes. When work- 
men first began to form soc ieties or clubs to 
try to improve their condition, it was said 
that such organizations were wrong, that they 
were immoral, unpatriotic, and illegal. Now- 
adays such organizations are a normal part 
of the business world. 

We have seen the effects that the develop- 
ment of machinery has had on our lives in 
many different ways. Of course one of the 
most startling results of the growth of ma- 
chines was the change they made in the work 
there is to be done. Before machines grew 
common, almost all work had some variety 
about it and might be interesting to someone. 
Besides the good things the machines have 
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done, they have made a great deal of the work 
of the world very uninteresting to those who 
have to do it. The more the machines are 
used, the greater is the tendency of the fac- 
tory owners to treat the man who runs a 
machine as if he were a part of it. 

People have had to work exceedingly long 
hours and under very had conditions. Women 
and children were employed wherever they 
were able to do the work as well as men, be- 
(ause it was usually possible to jiay them a 
little less. There were usually more than 
enough workers to do all the work there was, 
so it was possible for factory owners to force 
the price of work — we call it ‘'wages’^ — down 
to the very lowest point that would support 
human life. Competition, of which we have 
spoken elsewhere, works just as well among 
workmen as it does among merchants. 

What Was “the Iron Law of Wages”? 

llefore the rise of factories and the ways of 
organizing ^’iciion which came with fac- 
tories, most men did much of their own work, 
and the idea, which is still common, that any- 
one who docs not work is lazy, was in most 
cases true. But to say that a workman w’ho 
lives in a factory town, and has never learned 
to do any ])ut the work of his factory, is 
lazy if he does not work when the factory 
will not hire him, is cruel and unjust. A 
hundred years ago there were plenty of re- 
i>[>ectable and worthy citizens who believed 
ihat any workman who did not work deserved 
no pity, whatever may have been his circum- 
stances. 'J'here was common belief in what 
economists of those times called “the iron 
law of wages” — that wages always tend to 
sink to the level that wall barely keep the 
worker alive. When owners and business 
men believed in such a theory, they naturally 
felt no guilt or uneasiness at paying the very 
least that they could get men to work for. 

The First Organizations of Workers 

There had been organizations of workers 
of one kind or another for hundreds of years, 
reaching back to guilds of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance, l3ut the organizations that 
began to spring up as soon as the factory 
system became common were different from 
any that had gone before, and were in general 


like the unions of the present day. It was 
very natural that men struggling under the 
difiiculties that beset the workers of a century 
ago should meet together and try to find a 
way of helping themselves. Yet when little 
groups in England did meet, often without 
much notion of what they could do — and 
usually they were pitifully ignorant and help- 
less people -they were treated as conspira- 
tors rather than as members of clubs. 

Early American Societies 

In this country workers began to form 
clubs or societies soon after the Revolution. 
The members of one trade in a city would 
join together to try to discuss wages as groups 
rather than as individuals. As such groups 
became more powerful the owners and em- 
})loycrs with whom they had to deal did all 
they coul 1 to hinder the societies. Labor 
organizations did not keep i>ace with other 
developments in the country. During the 
whole century there was steady growth in the 
size of factories and in the comi)lexity of 
men’s scheme of working together. But 
unions did not increase in i)ower as fast as 
the other parts of the system. They are 
still catching up. They w'ere for a long time 
under several handicaps that do not exist 
now. The most serious was the fact that 
more workers kept coming to this country 
from Euroi>c. Especially in the kinds of 
w’ork w^hich did not need special skill it w'as 
very hard fc t a union to bargain wdth an em- 
ployer if, whenever there was a strike, he was 
able to IvVe a new lot of workers just off a 
boat. In some cases employers even sent 
agents to Europe especially to round up 
workers to re[)lace strikers. This kind of 
thing w^as finally forbidden by law after the 
various workers’ organizations had agitated 
for such a law* for years. But the supply of 
new workers coming into the country has 
never seemed so fine to labor organizations 
as it did to other people who were glad to see 
our country a haven for men and w'omen who 
were being persecuted. 

Another thing that made difficulties for 
the men who tried to form labor organiza- 
tions was also the wrong side of a situation 
that was from other points of view good. 
This country was still expanding; people were 
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I'livjto l«y Soihnluian Hvuduuite 


These marchers are on strike. In a closely packed they carry placards protesting against the dismissal ol 
procession they tramp back and forth in the rain in certain of their number. Mounted policemen are 
front of their place of employment. In their hands standing guard to prevent any disorder. 


moving out into the West and settling on free You can see that this question would make 
land. Opportunities of all kinds were open quite a difference in the methods an organi- 
to men of energy. The result was that the zation followed. If workers are seeking higher 
most intelligent and energetic men kei)t going wages they have to deal with enqiloycrs 
into business of their own or starting off for as any other busine.ss men would, discussing 
the West. If they did not do that, they at j)roblems sensibly and not demanding more 
least believed so strongly in individual effort than they can reasonably exj)cct to get. 
that they did not feel much interest in Their relations with em])loyers must be one 
unions. of understanding based on the assumption 

As the country became more and more that the economic system is all right for both 
industrialized (in-dus'tri-al-Izd) — that is, as workers and owners. On the other hand, if 
it came to dej)end more and more on the the leaders of workers’ organizations believe 
scheme of working together which came with that our present way of working together, 
the Industrial Revolution— the problems which is called capitalism, is hopelessly out 
of working people became, as we have of joint and we shall see that many people 
said, more and more pressing. Attempts do think exactly that-— they will look upon 
were made to form a workers’ organization the capitalists, or owners, as enemies against 
which would cover the whole country. One whom they must tight a perpetual war until 
of the first to be formed was the National the working people can get complete control 
Labor Union, which was started in 1866. It of things. In such a case a labor organization 
ran into the question that had plagued all will be organized for political action as well 
efforts to organize workers before, and is still as for dealing with employers. It will be 
a subject of disagreement. Should workers’ partly a bargaining group and partly a 
organizations strive for the simple practical political party. Of course labor organiza- 
ends of higher wages and better working con- tions can take a part in politics without 
ditions, or should they work toward changes wanting to do away with capitalism. Then 
in the economic system? they will merely be working for laws that 
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Pholo hv •s«iilM*liriun hvndutim 


Nine hundred men and three hundred women are As you see, their relatives and friends bring them food 
carrying on a **sit-down” strike in this Indiana factory. and other necessities — and good cheer as well. 


will protect their interests under the present 
system. 

I'here ha\'e been three big attempts to get 
all the workers of the country organized into 
one national institution. They have all taken 
the form of federations — that is, of a society 
of societies, 'khe first was called the National 
Labor Union ; it was formed in i8()() and lasted 
less than ten years. Its great trouble was 
that its leaders could not dec ide on the que.s- 
tion of the tactics to be jiursued. The next 
attempt at a national organization had the 
grand title, Noble Order of the Knights of 
Labor. It began (iStic)) as a secret society 
but gave uj) that 'idea after a few years. It 
made a great effort to get every kind of 
worker into it, from the humblest to the most 
skilled. It tried to work for the general 
betterment of labor in both the political and 
economic fields, and for some years it was 
very successful. But to it were admitted 
[leople with such a wide variety of opinions 
that it could not last very Icmg. 

In 1881 an official of a cigar-makers’ union, 
a man named Samuel (lompers, began with 
several associates to take steps that led to the 
founding in 1886 of the American Federation 


of Labor. This was a combination of most 
of the various craft unions in the country. A 
craft union is an association of people who are 
.skilled in the same thing, and it is of this type 
that most unions have been. You can easily 
imagine what the various unions are — carpen- 
ters, ])lumbcrs, typesetters, teamsters, and 
so on. Fach -.inion usually consists of a num- 
ber of local niganizations bound together in 
a national or international organization, 'khe 
American Federation of Labor is a ‘‘federa- 
ticai” of a great number of unions, just as the 
United States is a federation of a great num- 
ber of states. Uiompers became its first 
president, and except for one year, he re- 
mained in that j)osilion until he died in 1924. 
'khe federation can be said to be his creation. 
He decided on one of the two ]K)licies men- 
tioned above and held to it all his life. He 
had been interested in socialism as a young 
man, but he decided that the labor organiza- 
tion he headed should have nothing to do 
with any pro]>osi\ls to change the economic 
system. He thought it should work for the 
best interests of labor under the present 
system, and that is what it did. This brought 
him bitter criticism from the people who 
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A strike is sometimes a grim affair. Feeling is likely gas bomb has been thrown into a group of workers 
to run high, and violence is often the result. Here a outside a factory where a strike is going on. 

thought that a labor organization was no good the American Federation of Labor. To the 
unless it had as its principal, underlying aim slogan, “One Big Union, “ they joined a belief 
the creation of a world in which labor would in revolution and a better WH)rld run by and 
have more pow^er than it has in the present for w^orkers. They thought that anything 
one. But Gompers clung to his idea, and even W'as fair to gel the results they wanted, even 
those who did not agree w'ith him gave him the destruction of machinery in factories 
credit for his achievement. during strikes. Of course such ideas made 

There have alw'ays been some unions that them violently hated by everyone who did 
did not join the American Federation of not agree with them. Jn the early 1920’s the 
Labor. Some, like the unions of railroad T.W.W., with other grouj)s w^ho had preached 
workers, formed a national group of their own violence, were the victims of much j)crseru- 
and felt no need of joining any other. Others tion from people who forgot or did not under- 
did not agree at all with the consers^ative stand the principles of our government and 
[)rinciples of the American Federation of so tried to meet lawlessness with lawlessness. 
Labor. One of the most famous of these was instead of submitting their grievances to 
the Industrial Workers of the World, which the courts. These unions soon lost strength, 
began in the mining camps of the West. Since that time a new idea about organi- 
Though it was active in the West, it never zation has arisen. It is of great importance 
really got much of a foothold in the eastern to the labor movement. This is the idea of 
part of the country. Under the initials the “industrial union” as contrasted with the 
I.W.W., which were often jokingly said to “craft union.” In our days of large compa- 
mean, “I won’t work,” this organization took nies operating large factories in which many 
into membership the less skilled classes of thousands of men and women work, the trade 
workers rather than the more skilled people or craft union is at a certain disadvantage, 
who made up the majority of the unions of It is easier to bargain with the managers of 
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a large factory if the workers of that factory 
all belong to the same union, instead of 
belonging to many unions according to 
their trade. About 1933 the movement in 
this country to organize workers by industries 
began to gather strength. A great struggle 
in the American Federation of Labor began, 
for many disapproved taking such a radical 
step. Eventually it caused an unfortunate 
split in the labor movement. 

What Is an ^^Industrial Union”? 

An industrial union, as the name indicates, 
is a union which includes all the people who 
work in a certain industry, whether they are 
steam' fitters or bookbinders. Tf such a union 
exists it is in a m‘uch better position to bar- 
gain with a company’. Tf it chooses, and all the 
members obey the call for a strike, it can stop 
any factory comjdctely. Whereas if the elec- 
tricians in that factory wished to get better 
wages they might strike all by themselves 
but the hv'irij could probably run for some 
time without them. In spite of these advan- 
tages, believ'ers in indusirial unions, organ- 
ized by John L. Lewis in i()3() into what is 
now the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
have not succeeded in converting the Ameri- 
can Federation of T.abor to their principle. 
For there is much to be said on the other side. 
In dealing with smaller comjianies or indi- 
vidual employers the trade unions still have 
an advantage. And it is much easier to keep 
most workers interested in a union of men 
who all follow the same occupation. 

After the First World War there was a 
rapid growth in wliat is known as the 
“company union.” This kind of organization 
is promoted by the emplo}’cr, and has no 
relationship witli a national organization. 
It contains as members the workers in a 
single factory or group of related factories, 
and is a means whereby the employees can 
make their grievances knowm to the employer 
or make suggestions as to the management 
of the plant. 

In its struggle for better w^ages and better 
working conditions organized labor has made 
free use of the “strike” — that is, it has 
frequently happened that the workers in a 
given factory or a given craft have decided 
to stop work in a body and have refused to 


go back to work until some or all of their 
demands were met. When workers take 
this step they are said to be “on strike.” 
If they belong to a national organization 
they can get financial help from it, and can 
rely upon it to come to their assistance in a 
number of other ways. 

An establishment that is “struck” is 
likely to be “i)icketed” by the men who are 
on strike — that is, representatives of the 
workers are i)osted around the plant to see 
who goes in to work in the [>laces of the 
regular employees. A man who takes a job 
in a plant that is struck is called a “scab”; 
if he makes it a career to take such jobs he is 
called a strikebreaker, or “fink.” Of course 
the pickets try hard to persuade other 
w’orkmen— and the public as well- to have 
nothing to flo with the business organization 
that is being struck. 

The employer’s weapon against the strike 
is the “lockout,” a term which explains 
itself. A plant will lock out dissatisfied 
workers, or will lock out a whole body of 
workers by way of bringing pressure to bear 
on a smaller group that is causing friction. 

Open Shop i;5. Closed Shop 

A business organization that employs only 
union members is said to be a “closed 
shop.” One that employs non-union men 
is an “open shop.” The distinction is a very 
old one, for it goes back to the Middle Ages. 
Organized labor of course tries to promote 
the idea of the closed shop, and employers 
u.sually resist it. 

For a time a new form of strike, called the 
“sit-down” or “sit-in,” was very widely 
practiced. Tn such a strike the workers do 
not leave the premises on which they are em- 
ployed, but they cease to work until the 
negotiations are over. In this way they 
prevent non-union workers from taking 
over their jobs. 

In an effort to help labor the New Deal 
passed laws guaranteeing the right to strike 
and fixing a minimum wage and a forty-hour 
week. I'he National Labor Relations Board 
settled labor disputes — and during the war, 
the War Labor Board. Moreover, the govern- 
ment set (1Q42) “ceilings” — or upper limits — 
for both wages and prices. 
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Summary Statement 

Ever since the Industrial Rev- food on the work of people all 

olution, the world has been joined over the world. Trade makes 

by strands of trade, increased bitter rivalries, and only cobp^er- 

and tightened Dy mass produc- ation can bring peace and pros- 

tion and rapid transportation. perity. We are all sick or well 
We depend for our clothes and together. 
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This great factory in busy operation at Dayton, Ohio, be imported from foreign lands, and if the flow of 
ships its products all over the world, and so its pros- supplies is stopped, the factory is likely to be in a 
perity depends on economic stability everywhere. But bad way. And all this is true in spite of the fact that 
that is not all. ^ftA^ the raw materials that a factory the United States, since it has vast natural resources, 
uses are not to be found in this country. They must is one of the most self-suflicient of countries. 

A WORLD BOUND UP with STRANDS of TRADE 

Though You May Live in Chicago and I in Hongkong, We Cannot 
Escape Being Neighbors and Sharing Each Other’s Prosperity 
and Happiness. For East and West, North and South, 
High and Low, Rich and Poor, Are All Bound To- 
gether with the Strands of Trade 


0 ROM a time thousands of years ago 
when men lived in caves like animals, 
getting just enough food to avoid 
starvation, all history has been a record of 
the fact that men were learning more and 
more to work together. You may read all 
about it in our story of economics. Up to a 
little more than a hundred years ago this 
working together was chiefly a matter of 
dividing up the making of (lifferent things, 
so that men who had the ability and tasU 
for making one sort of thing were kept busy 
at that, and traded their products for those 
of other men who made other things. Some 
made shoes and some made bread. 'Fo some 
extent this was true of countries as well as 
men. Countries that could grow coffee and 
bananas traded with countries that grew 


wheat, so that j)eople in both countries could 
have both. Tt took many thousands of years 
for men to make even that much progress 
toward what seems a simple, common-sense 
arrangement. 

'Fhen toward the beginning of the last cen- 
tury there began to apj)car a new reason for 
working together, or rather a new way of 
working together. At that time began what 
is usually known as the Industrial Revolution. 
By a series of inventions of machines the 
world was made a very different place to live 
in. There were inventions to supply power 
and inventions to use the power. The steam 
engine supplied power that was formerly sup- 
plied by muscles of men and beasts. The 
loom and the cotton gin did things with that 
power that had formerly been done by hand. 
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As more and more such inventions came 
into use a new way of dividing up the work 
of the world came about. It soon was taken 
for granted that no one could make such a 
thing as a shoe! To do that took several 
people, each doing a different part of the 
job— or, in many cases, tending a machine 
that did a different part of the job. The 
more kinds of machines there were, the more 
the process of making a thing was divided 
among several people, until now, as we all 
know, nothing is made by one person alone 
and most things are handled by hundreds of 
people before they reach the persons who use 
them. 

The Second Industrial Revolution 

It is a terribly complicated scheme, and 
seems to be growing more and more compli- 
cated all the time. For with the spread of 
“mass production,” the whole nation has 
come to be like a vast machine with thou- 
sands of delicate parts which must be kept 
running smoothly. We all can see fairly 
well that we depend upon the people in our 
own community. The farmers in the country 
round must buy of the merchants in town; 
and without their patronage the pretty towns 
and villages that dot our land would fall into 
swift decay. Merchants and banks would 
fail and doctors and lawyers would have to 
move away. When people in town could no 
longer pay taxes, schools would have to be 
closed, and gradually our whole civilization 
would slip backward in the scale of progress. 
The same thing, of course, would happen if 
factories had to close down in all our manu- 
facturing towns. But the towns are only 
cogs in the great wheels of our national life. 
Mass production has made the whole nation 
into a single fabric. A single rent weakens 
the whole. So great is the change brought 
about by mass production that people some- 
times refer to it as the Second Industrial 
Revolution. 

What Is ‘‘Mass Production”? 

Now by “mass production” we mean some- 
thing quite different from production in 
large quantities. The term refers to a method 
of organizing the men and machines in a 
factory in order to get the most efficient 


service from both. Of course this results in 
the turning out of large quantities of goods— 
much larger than under the old inefficient 
factory methods. But it is not the size of 
the output 'that makes mass production, it 
is the way the work is handled. 

Modem Factory Marvels 

Under mass production each workman, 
instead of carrying a fairly large piece of 
work through various steps, takes care of 
only one small j3art of the process. For 
instance he may do nothing but tighten one 
small bolt on a wheel. Everything that can 
possibly be done by machinery is left to the 
machines, with the result that the output 
of a factory is highly “standardized” -that 
is, thousands upon thousands of copies of a 
given article, such as an automobile, will be 
turned out all precisely alike, with every 
part exactly like the corres|)onding part in 
every other example of the article which the 
factory is making. That is wliy, if you break’ 
the axle of your automobile, you can always 
get a new one that will fit perfectly — and 
can find it anywhere between New York and 
San Francisco, or in London, Ca|)etown, 
Calcutta, or Shanghai. Naturally there 
would be much more variation if the j)arts 
were made by thousanfls or’diiTerent pairs 
of human hands. As a matter of fact, work 
has become so highly specialized that often 
a whole factory will be set to making only a 
single part of the finished automobile. 

In a factory organized for mass production 
the work is brought to the workman. Much 
of it passes along on conveyors, and he does 
his little job as it goes by. This in itself is a 
tremendous saving of time and energy. Such 
a flowing stream of activity — it is called 
“the line” — can assemble the parts of an 
automobile in an amazingly short time, and 
perform marvels of perfect construction. 
And most of all, it is so efficient that it can 
produce a given article at a fraction of the 
cost necessary under old-fashioned methods 
of manufacture. Every ingenious machine 
and every highly skilled workman is busy 
every moment of the day. That is why 
automobiles are so much cheaper to-day than 
they were in 1900. They were the first 
articles to be turned out in this way. 
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Mass production furnishes some amazing sights and ries they pass through an infra-red tunnel where, in 
astonishing processes. As these automobile bodies no time at all, their paint is dried by thousands of 
move along the assembly line in one of our big facto- especially constructed lamps. 


Of course such labor tends to grow pretty 
monotonous for a good many of the workmen, 
but a good factory moves its men about from 
job to job to avoid this. For a bored or 
discontented workman is certain to become 
an inefficient one, no matter how hard he 
may try to keep his mind on his work and 
a single inefficient workman can spoil the 
whole product of “the line.” 

What Is “Mass Consumption”? 

Mass production has brought not only 
new methods of manufacture. It has called 
for new methods of getting the goods on the 
market — of what we know as “merchandis- 
ing.’’ For of coijrse mass production would 
soon .wreck industry if the goods could not 
be sold; there must be “mass consumption” 
as well. The lowered price at the factory 
helps make it possible to sell a great many 
more of the shining automobiles that come 
“off the line” at the rate of one a minute, but 
convincing advertising, inexpensive ship- 
ment, skillful selling methods, all count 
heavily in keeping the price down and in 
persuading peopk to buy. The wages of the 
workman at the machine depend upon the 
skill of the advertising manager and the 
efficiency of the board of directors. 


And perhaps most important of all is what 
we know as “distribution of purchasing 
power.’’ Unless there are vast numbers of 
people who have enough money to pay for 
an automobile, it is no use making one for 
them. They won’t be able to buy it. That 
is why mass production is giving our twen- 
tieth-century economists so many knotty 
problems. In this new world in which we 
are living, just about everyone must have 
money or e\(Tyone goes to the wall. So the 
problems of adjusting wages, prices, taxes, 
dividends, and the size of the factory output 
are puzzling the wisest minds. It w^as lack 
of wisdom in these matters that helped bring 
on our terrible economic depression of the 
early 1930’s It will bring on another de- 
pression unless we can learn to manage things 
better than we have done in the past. In 
other words one of the most important things 
about mass production is that it has made 
us all dependent on one another. It is this 
fact of interdependence that we are going to 
talk about a bit now. 

On How Many People Do You Depend? 

There are a good many ways in which 
people are interdependent. In the first 
place — and probably most important— all 
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This train, a solid line of refrigerator cars, is headed 
north with a load of Florida oranges. It is one of the 
many delicate strands that bind our country together 
into a single whole. As a result of them, the pros> 

the things we eat and wear are worked on or 
handled by many people. And all these 
people arc important. A boy who lives in 
Minnesota and eats oranges grown in Florida 
or California is just as dependent on the 
trainmen who ran the train bringing the 
oranges to him as he is on the workers who 
picked them from the trees. 

How Many People to Bring You an Orange? 

It would be interesting to trace all the 
individuals whose work contributed to put- 
ting an orange in the hands of a Northern 
boy. We could start with the owner of the 
tree on which it grew, although wc shall see 
that there are others equally important. Oilr 
fruit grower may own a grove of orange trees 
all by himself or he may have formed a com- 
]3any for the purpose of producing oranges, 
just as people set companies for other 
businesses. ‘‘He” may be a corporation 
whose stock is owned by hundreds or thou- 
sands of people, each of whom can be truth- 
fully said to have something to do with the 
orange in question. Even the holders of 
bonds, if the corporation has had occasion 
to borrow money, arc partly responsible. 
If it was a large fruit farm, and the likelihood 
is that it was, then there was a great crew 
of workers each of whom, whether he handled 
that particular orange or not, had done 
some of the work on the farm and thus had 
contributed to the creation of all of the 
oranges grown there. It is likely that a great 
many {people were concerned with this orange 
before it even left the farm. 


perity of people in some far-off state may affect you 
more vitally than the prosperity of people in the next 
township. We can no longer tell who our neighbors are. 
In fact, we must *'take the world for our parish." 

After that, an enormous number of peo])le 
had a part in getting the orange to the boy 
in Minnesota. For exam|>le, all the owners 
and employees of the railroad must be in- 
cluded, because the train could not be run 
without them. You may say that in the 
case of just one orange it would be perfectly 
easy for a man to put it in his ])ockel and 
bring it across the country. Hut if the onl> 
oranges to be seen in Minnesota were the ones 
that came in the pockets of travelers who 
just happened to be coming anyway, oranges 
would be great curiosities there and would 
not be fed to ordinary little hoys. In other 
words, for oranges, which are grown only in 
warm climates, to be everyday food of j)eople 
in northern regions it is not only necessary 
to have oranges grown in one place and trains 
running to another place; it is necessary to 
have a vast system created es[)ecially to 
handle oranges refrigerator cars, st)ecial 
packing plants, warehouses, and such. 

Every Man Must Hav^ His Profit 

The most important part of the system 
is that it shall consist entirely of peoi)le who 
are getting paid for their work. To have 
oranges shipped all the time, it is necessary 
to make it profitable to operate the whole 
system. So you see that in addition to the 
fact that the boy in Minnesota is dependent 
on a great many people for his oranges, it is 
equally true that all those people, or most 
of them, arc dependent on the Minnesota 
boy and the thousands of other northern 
people who eat oranges — dependent, many 
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of them, for their living. You can easily see 
what will hapi)en to people in Florida if the 
people of Minnesota cannot make enough 
money to buy oranges. 

Farmer and Factory Worker 
• 

Of course our orange is just one illustration. 
Let us say that you work in a cotton mill in 
New England. It may be that you tend one 
of the whirring machines, or you may work 
in the ofiices or drive a delivery truck. 

You may even be president of the 
company. Everything seems 
to be going nicely until a 
bad year comes along for 
the cotton farmers down 
in (leorgia and Alabama. 

The boll weevil de- 
stroys their crop, and 
the [)rice of cotton soars i 
so high that your mill | 
cannot sell its goods at 
the price it n. I < barge 
if it is to make both 
ends meet. It has to lay 
off some of its men and 
some of its office force. It 
cannot meet certain linan 
cial obligations, and finally it 
fails. Then its whole force, 
including the president, will rhotohy KeyBtoiif PI 

have U) K)ok about for other wiU you 

, 1 . . oranges? The I 

work. Yet up to this time it lives in a warm 

never occurred to you that 

your fate and that of the oranges alone, ai 

Southern cotton farmers were f®oods,”for'”clothl 
all bound together. Or it may things not produ 
be that you work in one of 
the big clothing factories in New York 
City. You have never taken much interest 
in the farms in Iowa. You have always 
known that low'a was a beautiful state, 
but farming is not in your line, and you 
have always thought that if you could 
travel, you w^ould rather go to Florida and 
see what a warmer climate was like. But 
your factory has been losing trade of late 
and your wages have been reduced again, so 
you think it may be a long time before you 
can take even a short trip. 

One day you are told regretfully that you 
need not return to work. The factory is 


Photo by KeyBtoiif Photo horvioo 

What will you give me for my 
oranges? The boy in the picture 
lives in a warm land where there 
are oranges in the trees even in 
December. But no one can live on 
oranges alone, and so he hopes to 
exchange his crop for other kinds of 
foods, for clothes, and for many 
things not produced in the region 
where he lives. 


having to lay off about a third of its men. 
It has always made men’s overcoats, and 
your sales department had worked up a good 
trade out in the Middle West. Lately it has 
seen its orders dwindle rapidly, for the Iowa 
farmers have been hard hit by falling prices 
for their produce. Some of them have seen 
their farms sold to their creditors to pay 
their debts Naturally, they arc not buying 
new overcoats. They make the old ones do. 

And strangely enough, the I(j wa 
farmers are dependent upon you 
just as you are dependent upon 
them. The first time your 
pay was cut, you moved 
into the same house with 
your Ijrother. The real 
estate agent you had 
been renting from re- 
gretted your change, 
for it meant that the 
house had to stand 
empty. Both he and 
the owner missed the 
income. Your banker 
regretted it too, for you 
had always kept a small 
account in his bank and now 
, ' you had to close it. Se\'eral 
hundred other men in your 
tohorvioo situation had been obliged to 

:ive me for my same thing, and he was 

and where there greatly worried. 1 he accounts 

^ had never been large, but the^' 

0 one can live on i ' 

1 so he hopes to had been Steady. Now he was 

'"and'fo^mlny his bank would 

ed in the region fail. 

® The ne.\t time your pay wiis 

reduced, you decided not to get any new 
shoes until after the first of the year, but to 
have your old jiair patched. The shoes that 
you and your fellow workers could not afford 
to buy would have helped out the shoe fac- 
tory in St. Louis a good deal, if it only 
could have sold them. As it was, it had to 
cut down its production and bought fewer of 
the hides that the Iowa farmer raised. 

Who Buys the Farmer’s Meat? 

When you were laid off entirely, your wife 
decided that you would all have to go without 
meal until you could get another job. Now 
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The ^'Normandie” was one of the largest and fastest for most of the bulky goods sold back and forth across 
of the liners plying between Europe and America be- the ocean is sent on slower ships* which are much 
fore World War II. She carried very little freight* cheaper to build and to operate. 


the farmer in Iowa had relied on you and all 
your fellow workers to buy the beef and pork 
that he had raised. When the factories in 
New York began to lay off their men, it was 
a heavy blow to him. For a farmer must sell 
his goods to the people who work in cities 
and cannot raise food for themselves. When 
the wages of factory workers fall off, the 
farmer feels it sorely. 

Are You a Consumer or a Producer? 

Now you will not need to think long to 
discover a dozen cases like the ones we have 
mentioned. They will all illustrate ways iri 
which people are interdependent. The people 
who eat and use things — whom we call “con- 
sumers'’ — are dependent on the people who 
make those things — we call them the “pro- 
ducers.” And the people who make the 
things are dependent on the consumers who 
buy them. Of course we must remember 
that when we talk about consumers and 
producers we are not dividing the country 
into two groups. Everyone alive is a con- 
sumer. And everyone who works is a pro- 
ducer. But to understand our system ajittle 
better we sometimes speak of consumers and 
sometimes of producers. It helps to make 
the world a little clearer as long as we do not 
forget that they are for the most part the 
same people. The only consumers who are 
not also producers are young people who 
have not yet begun to work, old people who 
have stopped working, people who are ill or 


crippled or otherwise incapable of work, and 
people who have retired and are rich enough 
to live on their income from investments. 

Why a Trade Must Benefit Both Parties 

Before our system of working together 
came into being, it would have been absurd 
to say that the i)roducers were dependent 
on the consumers. Each family produced 
for itself nearly everything it consumed, and 
it was perfectly evident that everyone who 
wished to eat and have clothing had to help 
in making things to eat and to wear. But 
it would be meaningless to say that using 
those things was any bench t t(; those who 
made them. However, as soon as the present 
scheme of working together began to grow 
as soon as people began to use money as a 
device by which one man could bake bread 
while a second was making shoes, a third 
plowing, and others doing still other things 
then it became important that the bargain 
worked both ways. A baker could not get 
money to buy all the things he needed besides 
bread unless people bought his bread. It 
seems too plain to be worth saying, yet many 
people do not seem to realize the full meaning 
of the statement that a trade must benefit 
both parties to it. This does not become any 
less true if the trade is conducted through 
the medium of money. The person who buys 
bread needs the bread and the person who 
sells it needs just as badly the other things 
he will buy with the money he gets. The 
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bargain made is just as important to him as 
it is to the buyer. 

And what we have said of the interde- 
pendence of persons is equally trye of nations. 
Year in, year out, in storm and shine, the 
good gray ships go back and forth carrying 
the trade of the world. Those of us who 
live safely on dry land, perhaps two thousand 
miles inland, find it hard to realize that the 
prosperity of our nation, and our own comfort 
besides, depend on our country’s ability to 
trade across the sea. If we could not ex- 
change our wares for the goods ot other 
lands, factories would have to close, millions 
would be thrown out of work, and we should 
be robbed of countless things we have come 
to depend on. Our whole prosperity would 
decay. But while our merchants can go up 
and down on that great world highway which 
is the ocean, we can command the best that 
mankind has to offer and shall Ije able to 
enjoy all the blessings of civilization. 

The Bitter Rivalries of Trade 

Of course trade among nations is nothing 
new in the story of mankind. On other 
pages we have told of its long history and of 
the wars nations have fought in order that 
their citizens might control a profitable mar- 
ket. For trade is wealth, and wealth is 
national j^ower and therefore yet wider trade. 
The struggle still goes on to-day, with 
weapons that grow ever more cruel and 
rivalries that are ever more bitter. Greece 
and Persia, Rome and Carthage, Si)ain and 
England fought it out for commercial su- 
jiremacy ; and it is for the same purpose that 
nations often fight today. Trade has been 
man’s principal ^eans of spreading civiliza- 
tion.. But unless he can learn to live and let 
live — to carry on his trade in a spirit of 
fairness — the struggle for supremacy may 
wipe out civilization itself, and we may find 
ourselves back in the Dark Ages once more 
The rules that govern trade are exceedingly 
important for the peace and welfare of the 
world. 

The Real Reason for World Trade 

Now why is it that men must trade abroad, 
and why are they not contented with what 
^they have at home? The real reason for 


trade is the fact that in this big world of ours 
climates and nations and races are very 
different. That difference results in a great 
variety of products; and it is those strange 
and varied products that people want to ex- 
change. For of course trade is nothing more 
than an exchange of goods; I give you some- 
thing that I have in fair abundance in ex- 
change for something that you have in fair 
abundance but which I do not have at all. 
Both of us have a richer life as a result. 

Everything that man exchanges falls into 
half a dozen large classes, and in all the 
world there is practically no tribe so back- 
ward that it docs not use goods in all these 
classes. All peoples need food, fuel, shelter, 
clothing, luxuries of one kind or another, and 
tools, with materials to use them on. The 
savage nf'eds very few of these goods; the 
civilized man wants a great many. And for 
that reason the civilized man ransacks every 
corner of the globe to get w'hat he w’ants. 
In return he gives to the South Sea Islander 
or the Eskimo of the Arctic marvels of manu- 
facture which those simple souls could never 
hope to make for themselves. 

Right here, then, we have all the differences 
that lead to trade. It takes place, for one 
thing, among peoples living in different 
climates, because one climate is certain to 
produce things which another climate has 
not. The tropics, for instance, have rubber, 
while the temperate zones have wheat. 

Why the City Trades with the Country 

Then, too, there is trade between peoples 
that have reached different stages of indus- 
trial progress. The herdsman on the Austra- 
lian plains shears his flocks and sends his 
wool to factories in crowded cities, where a 
sheep’s bleat is never heard from one year’s 
end to the other. He wnll get in return all 
sorts of factory products and other useful 
articles that his lonely grassland could never 
furnish him— for factories can exist only 
where people are crowded together and 
labor is plentiful. 

Besides this, there is trade between peoples 
of different races and different kinds of 
cultures. When New York and Chicago 
manufacture women’s clothing their two 
products will be about alike — no one could 
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guess which city the suits or dresses were 
made in. But the Japanese in Yokohama 
will make native clothing so different from 
ours that their handsome kimonos will bring 
a high price in Chicago 
or New York. Nearly 
every country in the 
world has certain si:)e- 
cialties of its own which 
people want to buy. 

Italy has embroideries, 

Belgium has lace, Eng- 
land has woolen goods, 

France has wine, and 
the Orient has a host of 
strange and beautiful 
wares to delight our 
Western eyes. 

Now any nation that 
has even a single article 
ihat other countries 
want can enter that 
great market which we 
know as world trade. 

She can sell her product 
—rubber or furs or 
wheat or cork or 
carved ivory ele- 
phants — and can 
get all the count- 
le.ss products of the 
world in exchange. 

Her people can buy 
anything they 
need, from a ton 
of coal to a Paris 
gown. But if she 
has nothing to sell, 
she must be con- 
tent with what she 
can produce at 
home. For mer- 
chants in other 
lands are not go- 
ing to give her 
something for noth- 
ing. If she sends 
them gold or silver 
in exchange for 
their wares, it will 
have to be metal 
that she has mined 


herself — one of her own products. No other 
country is going to present her with gold! 
It will want something desirable in return 
for so valu/ible a commodity. 

All this will make it 
plain why n'ations arc 
engaged in such a wild 
struggle for trade, and 
why [)eople are willing 
even to go to war in 
order lo win markets or 
to get their hands on re- 
sources -coal or iron or 
valuable wheat lands 
that they can use them- 
selves or give in ex* 
change for things they 
do not i)roduce at home, 
just one marketable 
product in good-sized 
quantities will set a na- 
tion in the full stream of 
progress. Without it 
she remains in a back- 
wash, left behind by the 
rushing current that 
is bearing mankind 
along at such amaz- 
ing Sliced. 

And this same fact 
will exjdain why na- 
tions will fight to the 
death in order to own 
a bit of seacoast. The 
sea is the great high- 
way of commerce. It 
is the world’s Main 
Street on which every 
important buyer and 
seller must haye a 
frontage. On it you 
can do business in 
every corner of the 
globe. It is a far 
more important trade 
highway than rail- 
ways arc; and be- 
cause it docs not have 
an expensive roadbed 
to l>e kept up, travel 
on it is much cheaper 
than by rail. Bos- 
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The hemp which is being made into rope by this 
clever machine in the United States first saw the 
light of day in the Philippines. 
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These men of the Philippine Islands are packing Manila 
hemp for shipment to the factories of the United States. It 
is mainly the rough outer fibers of this plant -which grows 
only in the Philippines— that are used for making rope. 
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The inhabitants of the big manufacturing cities of the to be cut off suddenly from the vast granaries and 
East would find themselves in a bad way if they were cattle^raising areas of the West. 





This farmer of the West depends on the great indus- him with clothes and machinery in exchange for the 

trial centers of the East and Middle West to supply food that he produces for them. 


ton, for instance, can get coal from Archangel, 
on the northern coast of Russia, as cheaply 
as she can bring it by rail from Pennsylvania. 
Because nations long for ocean commerce, 
they struggle to •command a seaport. After 
Worlti War I Poland was given a “corridor” 
to the sea even though to do so meant cutting 
(lermany into two ])arts. 

It is only since the coming of the steamship 
that we have had a world trade in the sense 
in which we use the term to-day. People 
have always exchanged their wares, but 
because sailing vessels were small and slow 
and the voyage exceedingly perilous, only 
very valuable things were worth carrying 
back and forth. Tea and coffee, silks and 
furs, lumber, siiices, and tobacco, with a few 


curios and works of art, were the cargoes that 
tilled a shii)'s hold. 

But to-day our ocean giants will carry 
anything under the sun. The bulk of ocean 
freight consists of grain, meat, butter, pota- 
toes, api)les, oranges, and bananas among 
the foodstuffs; cotton and w^ool, skins and 
hides, cotton cloth, shoes, hats, and ready- 
made clothing; and iron, steel, rubber, ce- 
ment, coal and various ores, automobiles 
and locomotives and every kind of machinery, 
jute and hemp and other fibers, all a part of 
the driving industries that go to make up 
our Machine Age. 

In the seventy years between 1850 and 
1920 trade among the world’s leading coun- 
tries was multiplied by ten. More than 
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30,000 vessels are needed to carry this mighty 
cargo, and seaports that handle it have 
grown out of all bounds. Yet world trade 
is only in its infancy. With the greater im- 
provements that should come in the methods 
of industry, with the wise development of 
vast unused regions on the earth’s surface, 
and with better planning in the regions that 
are already developed, mankind could be 
rich beyond its wildest dreams. 

Can We Learn to Cooperate? 

But trade requires cooperation. Whether 
or not the nations of the earth will have the 
self-control and intelligence to keef) the peace 
and promote this huge traffic is a terrible 
question. Unless they learn to curb their 
greed better than they have done in the 
I)ast, the wealth of the world will be only a 
fraction of what it might be, and the life of 
its inhabitants will be poverty-stricken in 
coinp^arison with the abundant life they 
might be able to lead. 

At present the heaviest lines of cKean 
traffic run east and west. That is because, 
at the present stage in the world’s growth, 
trade is carried on largely between peoples 
who have reached different stages in their 
industrial development. The older, more 
crowded nations of Europe have not room, 
in many cases, to raise even the food the 
people must eat. This means that those 
countries have had to turn to manufactures 
to support their people. For a factory takes 
up much less space than a farm does and 
employs a great many more people. But of 
course a man at a machine must cat; so 
foodstuffs are brought in from newer, less 
crowded lands — and raw materials as well, 
for a country that has not room enough to 
raise wheat for its people will hardly be 
likely to raise much cotton or wool or timber 
for its machines. 

What the New World Has to Sell 

Now in general it is the countries of the 
New World which are less crowded. For 
that reason they are the ones that raise 
wheat and com, hides and wool and much of 
the meat, lumber and cotton and other raw 
materials that the countries of Western 
Europe have to buy. In return they get 


back all sorts of manufactured products 
which many of them cannot make at home. 

But as time goes by this east-and-west 
traffic will grow less and less important. The 
newer natidhs are changing too. They are 
building factories, and as their .population 
grows, they are using more and more of their 
foodstuffs and raw materials at home. Since 
the United States, for instance, has become 
a great manufacturing nation, she buys, in 
proportion, fewer and fewer manufactured 
articles from England and Germany and 
France. And the same thing will happen 
in Canada and Argentina and Australia. 

The growth of mass production tends, in 
the same way, to wni)e out the artistic 
differences that make for trade between the 
various races and peoples. Your individual 
workman is certain to put something of him- 
self into his handiwork. A carver in China 
or Japan will turn out a piece of work that 
will be vastly different from that of a Swiss 
carver or of an Indian working at the same 
craft in one of the pueblos of our owm South- 
west. But put those same three men at a 
machine and their products may be identical. 
Factory goods tend to be a good deal alike 
the world over. A machine has no taste! 

Why the Craftsman Is Diaappearing 

For this reason hundreds of little native 
crafts have vanished before the great flood 
of articles let loose by world trade. And 
people who once were artists now spend their 
time tending a machine. They can buy a 
great many more comforts than they could 
in the old day, but if war should wipe out 
the trade on which they now depend, they 
would be in a very bad way. 

It is clear then that two 6f the differences 
that make for trade will disappear more and 
more as time goes by. Differences in culture 
and differences in stages of industrial de- 
velopment will be leveled off little by little. 
But the third great reason for trade can 
never be wiped out. That is the difference 
in resources. The tropics will always raise 
rubber and oranges to exchange for the apples 
and potatoes of cooler climates. Mountains 
will always 3deld timber, while the valleys 
grow grains and vegetables. Dry grassy 
plaint: will raise cattle and sheep to sell to 
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This vast new home of the Department of Commerce 
at Washington covers eight acres of ground and was 
built at a cost of a little over $17,000,000. The exterior 
of the structure is simple, although monumental, in 


style. The interior is as efficiently designed and as 
modern as any skyscraper could be. The building 
can house five thousand employees in this important 
department of the federal government. 


the nioister regions where fruit and manu- 
factures abv^una In particular the warmer 
lands will always have goods to exchange 
with the lands that have a win'xr. 

For this reason learned men say that the 
great currants of trade will gradually lend to 
shitt from cast and west to north and south. 
Already we can sec it going on. Four chief 
im])orts of the United Slates to-day are cane 
sugar raw silk, coffee, and crude rubber - all 
of them products of warmer lands! The 
same thing is hapjxning inside our own coun- 
try. The southern states arc doing an enor- 
mous business in raising and selling fruits 
and winter vegetables to the states farther 
north. Most of this trade has grown up 
within the present century. 

England Must Live by Trade 

Of course this shifting of markets brings 
a good many problems in one way and 
another. Smaller nations arc often exceed- 
ingly hard hit, for they have fewer products 
and so arc more dependent on trade. Eng- 
land, on a crowded little island, with vast 
industries and more people living in cities 
fhan in any other nation on earth, is the 
world’s chief trading nation. Her foreign 
commerce is much greater per person than 
that of the United States, even though we 
_are so large. Our very size, with our wealth 


of resources, makes it j)ossible for us to grow 
our own grain and fruit and vegetables, 
raise our own meat, mine our own iron and 
coal, and manufacture our own clothes and 
houses and furniture and machinery. 

England’s New Competitors 

Since World War I England has been 
losing a good many of her markets. For 
some time the United States had been taking 
fewer and fewer of the manufactures which 
England must exchange for the foodstufTs 
she needs to feed her peoj^le. But more than 
that, Japan, a nation still more crowded than 
England, suddenly learned from the Western 
world that by turning to manufactures she 
could enter foreign trade and buy food and 
iron and coal and cotton from other nations. 
She went about it with might and main, and 
because her people are extremely poor and 
therefore satisfied with low wages, she has 
been able to undersell other nations to the 
west. She has been crowding I'higland out 
of the market for cotton cloth in India, and 
is competing with her and with other nations 
in a good many ways. In other words, 
England is now suffering from the fact that 
various other peoples are reaching the same 
stage as her own in industrial development. 

Now England has the advantage of being 
able to trade within the British empire. But 
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other small countries cannot fall back on 
similar convenient outlets unless they happen 
to have colonies. That is the real reason for 
the recent bitter struggle for colonial pos- 
sessions among the countries of Europe. A 
highly geared, crowded nation, with farms 
and mines and forests and factories, cannot 
afford to fold her hands. She must sell and 
keep on selling if she is to buy the things she 
needs to keej) her life rich and her people liv- 
ing in comfort. If other nations set uj^ tariff 
barriers to keep her merchants from selling 
within their boundaries and within their 
colonies, she is likely to grow desperate, and 
may go to almost any length to gain an outlet 
for the goods she needs to sell. 

How Trade Barriers Bring On Wars 

hvven though trade did not shift about, 
nations would be competing for new markets. 
Business men everywhere arc constantly 
producing more goods in order to increase 
their wealth. Now' this constant growth in 
the amount of goods produced means that 
the goods must be sold to more and more 
people. If the home market is “saturated” 
— that is, cannot buy any more woolen cloth 
or oranges or automobiles without a general 
rise in wages or fall in ])rices- then it will be 
necessary to find new markets elsewhere. 
And if tariff barriers are put up in other 
nations, the natu n that is hungry for a 
market will often invade and conquer de- 
fenseless lands in order to get buyers. 

Organizations That Further Trade 

In other words, our modern nations can 
no more be independent of one another than 
the members of a family can be, and whenever 
they attempt it they get into trouble of one 
kind or another. Mostly they attempt it 
only for puq)oses of war, when they know 
they may be unable to buy of other nations. 
But as surely as they stop trading, ' their 
])eople begin to grow poorer and their finan- 
cial structure begins to totter. Consequently 
organizations to forward international trade 
are growing more and more important. One 
that is doing good work is the International 
Chamber of Commerce. The United Nations 
will be still more important in this field. 
It helps to forward world trade in many 


ways, and is extremely valuable in getting 
together facts on world conditions. 

The Effect of Unwise Tariffs 

On other pages we have told of the huge 
network of ocean highways, inland water- 
ways, and railroads that s])rcads over the 
earth to carry the world’s trade -much as 
the network of veins and arteries carries the 
blood through our bodies. Traffic along 
those great highways is never still, for the 
amount of trade the world carries on is past 
all reckoning. But though this great fabric 
of business is so vast, it is very fragile. A 
war, economic depression, a general failure 
of crops can damage it in a good many wa>'s. 
Tariffs placed on imj)orts l)y the various 
nations in order to keej^ home markets for 
home i^roflucers can sometimes throw thou- 
sands of t)eople out of em])l()yment in other 
lands and destroy the whole balance of inter- 
national commerce, it is as likely as not 
that those thousands of people will have to 
slot) buying some im])ortant i)ro(lucl, such 
as meat or cotton goods or tobacco, which 
they had formerly imj)orted from the country 
that i)laced the tariff. And then there arises 
the question as to how well the tariff |)aid 
in the long run. Then loo a tariff affects 
business at home. Peo])le who do not ])r()fit 
by a given tariff are likely to complain be- 
cause the “protected” goods cost more. For 
a tariff -has the effect of a j)crmi.ssion from the 
government to charge higher i)rices than 
could otherwise be charged. 

In other words tariffs that are too high 
are a denial of the fact that trafle must 
benefit both j)arties. ff'he matter of regulat- 
ing them calls for great learning and wisdom. 
Since nations arc .so completely dependent 
on one another in matters of trade, the result 
of an unwise tariff may be very far-reaching. 
Some experts consider unsound tariff restric- 
tions the single greatest cause of war. Cer- 
tainly successful trade relations between 
nations is of tremendous force in building 
up international fricndshii). 

We do not need to look far to see how 
completely we all are lK)un(l together by the 
mighty strands of trade. Between 1914 and 
1918 most of the civdlized nations were waging 
a bitter war. Because they were largely 
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riiolo hv Tan Aiiierlran Wurld Alrwajs 


The strands of trade are now carried through the air 
as well as over the land and the sea. City is linked 
to city by giant air liners like the one shown above as 
it lands at LaGuardia Field in New York City after 
a flight across the ocean. A passenger who embarks 
on one of these planes in the evening at London will 
arrive in New York by breakfast time the following 
morning. In tt** meanwhile both his comfort and his 


safety will have been guarded with anxious care. 
Several pilots have constantly been on duty, with fre- 
quent shifts to an entirely new crew. A hostess who is 
^so a registered nurse has brought each passenger 
his meals and has arranged for bridge and other amuse- 
ments. From time to time bulletins have told the 
altitude, speed, outside temperature, weather, posi- 
tion, and similar facts of interest to the traveler. 


spending their energies fighting or making 
munitions, they could not tend their farms, 
and the price of food went uj). Farmers in 
the United States got big jirices for what 
they raised. 13ul the decline in prices and in 
farm values when the war was over was one 
of the causes of the great de])ression of the 
iQ.^o’s. 

Of course a war of any size u|)sets the 
whole world in every sort of way, sometimes 
strangely. Because the fur market collajised 
during World War 1 the city of Oneida 
(o-ni'da) in New York could no longer sell 
the steel trajis it manufactured. And be- 
cause the war stoj^ped the sailing of the only 
steamer that went to a section of Southern 
Argentina, peojile in the ranch settlements 
there fainted in the streets for lack of proper 
food. I'hese are small matters, jierhaps, but 
they show that our interdependence is past 
all calculation. 

Philadelphia is the world’s greatest center 
for manufacturing leather, for in that city 
was developed a sjiecial patented process for 
tanning leather. It is known as the chrome 
(krom) process, and as a result of it and other 
patented processes, the United States has 
an enormous leather export. Many of the 
skins- -especially the goatskins used in mak- 


ing uppers of shoes — must be imported. So 
Hamburg and Liverpool and Marseilles are 
all the while shipping us skins which we send 
back to rOuro[)e as finished leather. Now 
what would hajipen in Philadelphia if, let 
us say, Germany, Europe’s chief leather 
manufacturer, should discover tanning proc- 
esses that were better and cheaper than 
ours? She would probably get much of the 
European trade in leather, and many fac- 
tories in Philadeljihia would have to look 
about for other markets. It is quite probable 
that some of them would have to close. 

In this way new inventions in one country 
can dislocate a whole industry in another 
country on the opposite side of the world. 
When the United States began making jiapcr 
from wood ])ulp (i800) and so gave the world 
a cheaper source for its paper, without know- 
ing it she was starting a train of events that 
caused the French government some very 
anxious moments. For the tribesmen of 
Arabia, who had made a living by exporting 
esparto grass for paper making, grew hungry 
and discontented at the loss of their liveli- 
hood, and blamed their French rulers, who 
had a good deal of trouble smoothing things 
out. 

Sometimes chains of events in trade are a 
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good deal stranger than this one. The inven- 
tion of the sewing machine in this country 
was the first step in a process that almost 
ruined the silk makers of Lyons, in P'rance, 
•w^hich had been the most famous city in the 
world for the weaving of silk. The sewing 
machine made it much easier to make a dress, 
and quicker mails all over the world kept 
everyone in touch with the latest Paris 
fashions. As a result, styles began to change 
a good deal more often. When a dress got 
out of dale so soon, it seemed a pity to make 
it of the fine old brocades that would wear 
almost a lifetime, so people began to look 
about for cheaper goods. But the silk manu- 
factures of Lyons could not believe that 
times had changed so completely, and refused 
to lower the grade of their output. It was a 
long while before the falling off in trade con- 
vinced them that people wanted less durable 
fabrics. 

American Farmers and Chinese Tea 

Mr. J. Russell Smith in his book ‘indus- 
trial and Commercial Geography'' gives an 
even stranger series of events. After the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917 China’s sale of tea to 
Russia was greatly cut. This uj)sct things 
badly in Central China, and led the Chinese 
to cut down the amount of cotton yarn they 
imported from England to weave into cloth. 
Naturally the English cotton mills suffered, 
wages were lowered, and the English working- 
men could not afford to live so well. Por 
one thing, they ate less pork. Now a good 
deal of their pork had come from the United 
States, and when they stopped importing it, 
our farmers who raised hogs began to feel the 
pinch, and the price of farms fell in the 
Middle West. It seems strange to think 
that the value of American farm land should 
ever have depended on the amount of tea 
the Russians drank! 

But so it is! When the Panama Canal 
was opened Nova Scotia could no longer sell 
so much lumber along the eastern seaboard, 
for ships that have crossed the Pacific in 
ballast now bring it cheaply from our Western 
coast. And when ostrich feathers went out 
of style for women's hats in Paris, thousands 
of ostrich farmers in South Africa had no 
market for their plumes. In the same way, 


it makes a tremendous difference to P'rench 
silk manufacturers whether American women 
are wearing their dresses long or short. And 
when India has a bad famine, England at 
once feels it in loss of trade. 

England’s relationship to other countries 
is especially close because she has an eilor- 
mous trade of her own and, besides that, is 
busy carrying goods back and forth for other 
nations. The United States, on the other 
hand, is fairly independent, as such things 
go, for our country is so rich in resources that 
we do not have to buy a great deal abroad. 

How Ohio Depends on the East Indies 

And yet our prosperity is linked to that of 
almost every nation in the world. One of 
our greatest industries dej^ends largely on 
certain far-off islands belonging to the Neth- 
erlands and Great Britain. If you will read 
our story of rubber you will find that much 
of the world’s supjfiy comes from the great 
rubber plantations in the East Indies. Vou 
can imagine, then, what hapj)ened to our 
great rubber industry in Ohio when Japan 
.seized the P^ast Indies early in World War 
II. Where were we to gel the rubber to 
carry on the war? 

Of course we limited the use of rubber 
at home, and we opened ilj) every |)()ssil)le 
source of supply in this hemisphere. Boats 
began to ply l)ack and forth between here 
and South and Central America, where great 
rubber plantations were speedily set out. 
But more than that, we learned to make 
good artificial rul)ber. We shall certainly 
keep on using it for many purposes. That 
is to say, P-ast Indian rubber growers will 
sell us less rubber than heretofore. 

In other words, international trade is very 
complex and very insecure. No nation can 
live to itself, for it must sell as well as buy — 
and buy as well as sell! The sooner we all 
realize that we depend on other nations and 
that they depend on us, the sooner we shall 
grow rich and the more secure our riches will 
be. But while any nation is in the grip of 
poverty, the world will be the poorer through 
the lack of just that market. Strange as it 
may seem, riches must be shared if they are 
to increase. When men realize all this, they 
will come into affluence. 
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REGIONAL ATLAS 


CANADA, MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, UNELED S'l VTES 


M .\l’ ON 


UAIlAiMA ISLANDS 6oo 

HRinSll HONDURAS SoS 

CANADV 592 

CKNTKAL AMERICA 598 

COSTA RICA 598 

CUIIA .... 500 

DOMINICAN REl’CHLIC, SANK) DOMINOO . OOO 

GUATEMALA 598 

HAITI 600 

HONDURAS 59-8 

JAMAICA 600 


MAP ON 


LESSER ANTILLES f)00 

MEXICO . 599 

NEAVKOI, NOLAND ... 592 

NICARAGUA ... 59S 

NORTH AMERICA . . 59O 

PANAMA 598 

PANAMA C ANAL ZONI'. . . . 594 

SALVADOR . . ... ^98 

SANTO DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC ()00 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA . . . 594 

AATCST INDIES ()00 
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